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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  tlie  present  edition  of  the  "Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated," 
the    Publishers  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  existing  demand  for 
new,  well  printed  copies  of  that  masterpiece  of  the  writings  of  fiishop 
Warburton.     They  have  likewise  deemed  it  advisable  to  consult  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  day,  by  condensing  into  two,  the  six  volumes 
in  which  the  work  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Warburton's  works  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1811.     To  effect  this  condensation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve,  and  even  improve,  in  some  instances,  the  Author^s  ar- 
rangement, required  considerable  care;  while  the  very  inaccurate  state  of 
the  numerous  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  quotations,  of  former  editions,  de- 
manded no  little  attention.     This  care  and  attention,  it  is  hoped,  have 
been  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  is  a  stupendous  monument  of  mental 
labour;  a  grand  instance  of  intellectual  energy;  a  noble  exemplar  of 
genius  seconded  by  learning,  industry,  and  perseverance.  As  Bishop 
Hurd  says  of  it,  it  is  "  a  work  of  transcendent  merit,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  invention  or  the  execution."  By  many  of  his  readers,  indeed, 
the  Author  has  been  viewed  as  having  failed  of  his  main  object,  the 
proving  of  his  chief  proposition ;  though,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
arguments  made  use  of  to  sustain  that  proof,  were  either  new  or  opposed 
to  the  current  of  common  opinion,  that,  in  fact,  they  were,  like  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  weapons  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  champions  who 
had  been  holding  at  bay  the  defenders  of  Christian  truth,  such  a  result 
on  the  part  of  most  readers,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  individuals, 
however,  who  in  future,  may  come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  perusing 
these  volumes,  we  may  conscientiously  say,  beforehand,  that,  though  tlie 
Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  should  have  failed  in  his  main  object, 
he  has  deserved  well,  in  so  far  as  he  has  furnished  many  beautiful  origi- 
nal elucidations  of  the  nature  of  our  holy  religion,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  Mosaic  and  Patriarchal  economies;  and  an  attentive  reader  cannot 
but  be  gratified  and  improved  by  examining  the  comprehensive  views, 
the  acute  discriminations,  the  masculine  stretch  of  thought,  and  the  vast 
erudition  of  this  resplendent  genius,  in  this  the  noblest  effort  of  his  pen. 

The  fact,  that  the  views  and  arguments  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mo'!e5  have  never  become  popular,  or  oven  materially  affected  public 
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opinion,  is  easily  accounted  for.  No  book  was  ever,  perhaps,  more 
generally  opposed  at  its  first  appearance,  or  more  pertinaciously  answered 
during  the  period  when  it  filled  the  public  eye.  None  but  scholars  of 
some  standing  were  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  proofs 
which  our  Author  brought  from  antiquity ;  and  none  but  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  church  were,  at  the  time,  competent  to  give  his  views  of 
the  Connexion  of  church  and  state  the  password  to  public  favour.  These 
Tiews,  however,  like  the  arguments  by  which  he  maintained  his  principal 
proposition,  were  in  some  degree  the  views  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Establishment;  and  the  clergy,  of  course,  regarded  him  in  the  light, 
either  of  a  rash  and  wilful  adventurer,  or  of  a  traitor  to  their  cause ; 
while  those  Dissenters  who  professed  to  follow  a  purer  model  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  were  both  disgusted  at  his  cavalier  treatment  of  them, 
and  alarmed  by  observing  with  what  a  hasty  hand  he  disposed  of  some 
of  the  main  points  of  their  faith. 
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LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


[fikst  fbinted  in  1794.] 


WniiAM  Wasbttrton  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  rery  consi* 
derable  fkmily  in  Cheshire,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  present  Sir  Peter 
Warburton,  baronet,  of  Arley,  in  that  connty. 

I  leave  the  rest  to  the  genealogist;  and  go  no  further  back  in  his 
pedigree  than  to  his  grandfiUher,  of  the  same  name,  who  distingnished 
himself  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century.  He  was  of  tlM  royal 
party,  and  showed  his  zeal  and  activity  in  that  cause,  by  serving  under 
Sir  George  Booth  at  the  affidr  of  Chester.  I  mention  this  little  circum- 
stance chiefly  for  the  use  I  shall  make  of  it  elsewhere.  All  that  I  know 
more  of  him  is,  that  he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Robert  Awfleld,  of 
Etson,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons;  the 
second  of  whom,  Creorge,  was  Mr  Warburton's  father. 

It  seems  probable  that  upon  this  marriage  he  removed  into  Notting- 
bamshire.  Ifis  residence  was  at  Shehon,  a  village  about  six  miles  fh>m 
Newari^  where  he  died. 

Mr  George  Warburton,  the  second  son,  as  I  observed,  of  William 
Warburton,  Esq.  of  Shelton,  was  bred  to  the  law.  He  settled  at  Newark, 
where  he  practised  as  an  attorney,  and  was  particularly  esteemed  for  his 
integrity  in  that  profession. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Hobman,  alderman  of 
Newark,  and  had  by  this  marriage  five  children,  Greoiige,  William,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  Frances. 

George  died  very  young.  WilUam,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
bom  at  Newark,  December  24,  1698.  He  was  first  put  to  school  there 
under  Mr  Twells,  whose  son  afterwards  married  his  sister,  Elizabeth: 
but  he  had  the  chief  part  of  his  education  at  Okeham,  in  Rutlandshire, 
under  BIr  Wright.  Here  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1714;  when  his  cousin,  Mr  Warburton,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
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William,  being  made  head  master  of  the  school  at  Newark,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  under  the  care  of  that 
learned  and  respectable  person,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently.  I 
only  now  add,  that  he  was  father  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warburton,  tiie 
present  very  worthy  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  particulars  here  mentioned  concerning  his  family. 

I  cannot,'!  confess,  entertain  the  reader  of  this  narrative  with  tiiose 
encomiums  which  are  so  commonly  lavished  on  the  puerile  years  of  emi- 
nent men.  On  the  best  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  do  not  find 
that,  during  his  stay  at  school,  he  distinguished  himself  by  any  extra- 
ordinary efforts  of  genius  or  application.  My  information  authorises  me 
to  go  no  further  than  to  say,  that  he  loved  his  book  and  his  play  just  as 
other  boys  did.  And,  upon  reflection,  I  am  not  displeased  with  this 
modest  testimony  to  his  merit.  For  I  remember  what  the  best  judges 
have  thought  of  premature  wits.  And  we  all  know  that  the  mountain 
oak,  which  is  one  day  to  make  the  strength  of  our  fleets,  is  of  8k)wer 
growth  than  the  saplings  which  adorn  our  gardens. 

But,  although  no  prodigy  of  parts  or  industry  in  those  early  years,  with 
a  moderate  share  of  each,  he  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  by  the  age  of 
sixteen,  the  time  when  he  left  school,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  under  such  masters  as  those  of  Okeham  and  Newark. 

It  had  been  his  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  very  early.  He  died  in 
1706,  and  the  care  of  his  family  devolved,  of  course,  upon  his  widow, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  her  son  the  best  school  education,  and,  in 
all  respects,  approved  herself  so  good  a  woman,  as  well  as  parent,  that 
her  children  paid  her  all  possible  respect:  her  son,  in  particular,  all 
whose  affections  were  naturally  warm,  gave  her  every  proof  of  duty 
and  observance  while  she  lived,  and,  after  her  death,  retained  so  tender 
a  regard  to  her  memory,  that  he  seldom  spake  of  her  but  with  tears. 

The  circumstances  of  the  fiunily  could  be  but  moderate;  and  when 
Mr  Warburton  had  now  finished  his  education  at  school,  he  was  destined 
by  his  friends  to  that  profession  which  is  thought  to  qualify  men  best 
for  tiie  management  of  their  own  aflairs,  and  which  his  father  had  fol- 
lowed with  so  much  credit  in  that  neighbourhood. 

He  was  accordingly  put  out  clerk  to  Mr  Kirke,  an  eminent  attorney 
of  Great  Markham  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  April,  1714,  and  continued 
with  that  gentleman  five  years.  Tradition  does  not  acquaint  us  how  he 
acquitted  himself  in  his  clerkship.  Probably,  with  no  signal  assiduity. 
For  now  it  was  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  appeared  in  a  passionate  love 
of  reading,  which  was  not  lessened,  we  may  believe,  but  increased,  by 
his  want  of  time  and  opportunity  to  indulge  it. 

However,  in  spite  of  his  situation,  he  found  means  to  peruse  again 
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mild  digest  soefi  of  the  clastic  authors  as  he  had  read  at  school,  with 
many  others  which  he  understood  to  be  in  repute  with  men  of  learning 
and  judgment.  By  di^rees  he  also  made  himself  acquaihted  with  the 
other  elementary  studies;  and,  by  the  time  his  derk^p  was  out,  had 
laid  the  foundation,  as  well  as  acquired  a  taste,  of  general  knowledge* 
-  Still,  the  opinion  and  etpectation  of  his  friends  kept  him  in  that  [Hro* 
fession  to  which  he  had  been  bred.  On  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship, 
he  returned  to  his  family  at  Newarii ;  but  whether  he  practised  there  or 
elsewhere  as  an  attorney  I  am  not  certainly  informed*  However,  the 
loTe  of  letters  growing  every  day  stronger  in  him,  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  g^ve  way  to  his  inclination  of  taking  orders:  the  rather,  as  the 
seriousness'  of  his  temper  and  purity  of  his  morals  concurred,  with  his 
nnappeasable  thirst  of  knowledge,  to  give  the  surest  presages  of  future 
eminence  in  that  profession. 

He  did  not  venture,  however,  all  at  once  to  rush  into  the  church.  His 
good  understanding,  and  awful  sense  of  religion,  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  making  the  best  preparation  he  could,  before  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  character.  Fortunately  fer  him,  his 
relation,  the  master  of  Newark  school,  was  at  hand  to  give  him  his 
advice.  And  he  could  not  have  put  himself  under  a  better  direction* 
For,  besides  his  datoical  merit,  which  was  great,  he  had  that  of  being 
an  excellent  divine,  and  was  a  truly  learned  as  well  as  good  man. 

To  him  then,  as  soon  as  his  resolution  was  taken  of  going  into  orders^ 
he  applied  for  assistance,  which  was  afforded  him  very  liberally.  *'  My 
father,"  says  Mr  Archdeacon  Warburton  in  a  letter  to  me,  *<  employed 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  school  in  instructing  him,  and  used 
to  sit  up  very  late  at  night  with  him  to  assist  him  in  his  studies."  And 
this  account  I  have  heard  confirmed  by  his  pupil  himself;  who  used  to 
enlarge  with  pleasure  on  his  obligations  to  his  old  tutor ;  and  has  cele- 
brated his  theological  and  other  learning,  in  a  handsome  Latin  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  upon  him  after  his  death. 

At  length  he  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  22d  of  December,  1723,  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  by  Archbishop  Dawes:  and  even  then  he  was  in 
no  haste  to  enter  into  priest's  orders,  which  he  deferred  taking  till  he 
was  full  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  being  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Gibson  in  St  Paul's,  London,  March  the  Ist,  1726-27. 

Some  will  here  lament  that  the  precious  interval  of  nine  years,  from 
his  quitting  school  in  1714  to  his  taking  orders,  was  not  spent  in  one  of 
oar  universities,  rather  than  his  private  study,  or  an  attorney's  office. 
And  it  is  certain,  the  disadvantage  to  most  men  would  have  been  great. 
But  an  industry  and  genius  like  his  overcame  all  difficulties.  It  may 
evdi  be  conceived  that  he  derived  a  benefit  from  them.      As  his  faeul- 
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talked  mftfJ^  *ku"^  "^  ^  ^^^  '"'*^'  exertion  of  them  probably 
^<*«««s  csoKUi^kL^  Mprovement,  thtn  any  aaristanee  of  tutora  and 
^rfuId^vJ^**^  To  which  we  may  add  that,  living  by  him. 
^^  lie  ^Ik^  *^  fiwhionaWeopniionaof  a  great  aociety  to  bias  hia 
^  jr  k™Sl!!^''**^  •"  «il»f«d  turn  of  mbd,  and  atrikc  out  for  him- 
^  e  deariy  ^d^aa  original  oaat  both  of^ngfat  and  composition: 


«« Fanidin  iHM  H  livfli  VMS  apertflf:" 

^^  ^  Mpcfier  aeiia^  in  tlie  mean  time,  ^d  the  office  of  that  anthority 
-wUA-  »  piwial,  is  feud  ao  ncccaaary  to  qnicken  the  diligence,  and 
fir«ct  die  jodgment,  of  yoaag  atndents  In  oar  nniyerrities. 

T^  ^'^  ■»  ^fc^t*  witkovt  the  benefit  of  an  academical  education,  he 
had  qaaBled  Uaiael(  in  no  common  d^iree^  for  deacon's  orders  in 
1713:  and  from  diat  time  till  he  took  priest's  orders  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  17)7«  he  applied  himself  difigentiy  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  to  lay  IB  dot  fwMd  of  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  fonn  die 
eowwmiiwale  diTJae.  Far  to  tiaa  character  he  reasonably  aspired— haying 
ttat  ardoar  of  iaeiMdcai  which  is  the  canest  of  success,  and  feeting  in 
htmaglf  tlMae  powen  which  inTigoiate  a  great  mind,  and  push  it  on 
nraMhhr  IB  ^  pvMt  of  letters. 

TVe  fr^  of  his  iadastry,  daring  thb  interval,  iqppeared  in  some 
pmea  ma^L^l  by  him  lor  dM  improvement  of  his  taste  and  style,  and 
allcraai^  pteid  moat  of  them  withoat  his  name,  to  try  the  judgment 
of  the  HMn  As  he  aeiar  thoaght  fit  to  reprint  or  revise  them,  they 
"n-  oMhiiJ  '—  iIh  fdhioB.  Bat  they  are  audi  aa  did  him  no  discredit; 
OB  the  ceaawT,  rihry  shewed  the  ri^  of  his  parts,  and  the  more  than 
CMiaaoa  k^  wIM  aaghl  l«  eatfvtained  of  such  a  writer. 

\aic^  «Im«  -yriwwai  «f  hi*  walk*  to  boirow  an  expression  from 
CVnrler/w^a^  teaae  aiai(«  omaMicaied  to  Mr  Theobald,  and  inserted 
'-'^'-'niia  if  lnlwiBr    wiMi  aMa  to  have  raised  a  geaeral 
of  his  atOM^  Mm  ior  laie^  iafunaatpterf  btdbeengirenof  i 
fcuofitoiaiw<fMaewaiW<aaa^i»ffcp»>  ^^ 

h  was  aiwi^ia  «hi»  lawa;  rf  m^  *»!*».  whfle  his  mM 

c^  iwifiMs^  Ilea  W  tvaaeived  an  idea,  which  he 
rfVrWac*wi%  rfWNa  rf  Velleius  PW«ohia. 

Mt^m^M^Tm^Jtm^i^MmnAinTO^ 

^Mm^  i^aN»iat mT  rta.  waiNirv. ^wBiM^ 

JiTm^  a«te.1Wrti?.aM!.fl««.MW*i^^ 

--       ' j>  ^*.  ^,^>— ^     Hoiwfcrno 
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ties  were  of  no  coimno&  size,  his  own  proper  exertion  of  them  probably 
tended  more  to  his  improvement,  than  any  assistance  of  tutors  and 
eoUeges  oould  hare  done.  To  which  we  may  add  that,  living  by  him- 
sdf,  and  not  having  the  fiuhionaUe  o^miions  of  a  great  sodety  tobias  his 
own,  he  might  acquire  an  enlarged  turn  of  mind,  and  strike  out  for  him* 
self,  as  he  dearly  did,  an  original  cast  both  of  thought  and  composition; 

**  FaAidire  beat  et  ii?0B  twos  ifeitoi:" 

While  his  superior  sense,  in  the  mean  time,  did  the  office  of  that  authority 
which,  in  general,  is  found  so  necessary  to  quicken  the  diligence,  and 
direct  the  judgment,  of  young  students  in  our  universities. 

The  &ct  is,  that,  without  the  benefit  of  an  academical  education,  he 
had  qualified  himself,  in  no  common  degree,  for  deacon's  orders  in 
1723:  and  from  that  time  tiU  he  took  priest^s  orders  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1727,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  to  lay  in  that  fond  of  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  foitn  the 
consummate  divine.  For  to  tins  character  he  reasonably  aipired->4iaving 
that  ardour  of  inclination  which  is  the  earnest  of  success,  and  foefing  in 
himself  those  powers  which  invigorate  a  great  mind,  and  push  it  on 
irresistibly  in  the  pursuit  of  letters. 

The  fruits  of  his  industry,  during  this  interval,  i^peared  in  some 
pieces  composed  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  his  taste  and  style,  and 
afterwards  printed,  most  of  them  without  his  name,  to  try  the  judgment 
of  the  public  As  he  never  thought  fit  to  reprint  or  revise  them,  ^ey 
are  omitted  in  this  edition.  But  they  are  such  as  did  him  no  discredit; 
on  the  contrary,  they  showed  the  vigour  of  his  parts,  and  the  more  than 
common  hopes  which  might  be  entertained  of  such  a  writer. 

Among  these  *' blossoms  of  his  youth,"  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Cowley,  were  some  notes  communicated  to  Mr  Theobald,  and  inserted 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare;  which  seems  to  have  raised  a  general  idea 
of  his  abilities,  before  any  more  importantproof  had  been  given  of  them. 
But  of  this  subject  more  will  be  said  in  its  place. 

It  was  also  in  diis  season  of  early  discipline,  whfle  his  mind  was 
opening  to  many  literary  projects,  that  he  conceived  an  idea,  which  he 
was  long  pleased  with,  of  giving  a  new  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus. 
He  was  charmed  with  the  elegance  of  this  writer,  and  the  high  credit  in 
which  emendatory  criticism,  of  which  Paterculus  stood  much  in  need, 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  occasioned  by  the  dasriii^ 
reputation  of  such  men  as  Bentley  and  Hare,  very  naturally  seduced  a 
young  enterprising  scholar  into  an  attempt  of  this  nature.  How  for  he 
proceeded  in  this  work  I  cannot  say :  but  a  q)ecimen  of  it  afterwards 
appeared  in  one  of  our  literary  journals,  and  was  then  communicated  to 
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hk  firmdy  Dr  Middieton  s  mha  advised  him  very  prc^Mrljr  to  drop  the 
deaigiiy  **  as  not  worthy  of  his  talents  and  industry,  which,''  as  he  saysi 
'^iBstead  of  trifling  on  words,  seem  cakmlated  rather  to  correct  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  the  world.'' 

These  jnvenile  essays  oi  his  pen,  hasty  and  incorrect  as  they  were, 
ooulrihaledy  no  doobt,  very  mnch  to  his  own  improvement*  What^fect 
they  had  on  his  rqmtation,  and  how  soon  they  raised  it  to  a  considerable 
height  among  his  fiiends,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  eorions  &ct. 

In  the  year  17216,  a  dispute  arose  among  the  lawyers  about  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Gmirt  of  Chanpery*  It  is  immaterial  to  observe  on 
what  pmnts  the  oontioversy  tuniedy  or  with  what  views  it  was  agitated. 
It  opened  with  atract  called  ^  The  History  of  the  Chancery ;  rdating  to 
the  Jodidal  Power  of  that  Court,  and  the  Rights  of  the  Master;'  printed 
without  a  name}  but  written,  as  was  generally  known,  by  a  Mr  Burroughf 
tmd  so  weH  received  by  the  lord  dianoeUor  King,  that  he  rewarded  the 
anihor  ef  it,  the  same  year,  with  a  master^ip  in  chancery. 

To  this  book  an  answer  presently  appeared,  under  the  name  of  ^  A 
Disooarse  of  the  Judicial  Authority  c^  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;'  and  so 
w^  composedf  that  they  who  &voured  die  canse  of  the  historian,  saw 
it  must  suffer  in  his  hands,  if  it  were  not  supported  by  some  better  writer 
than  *»wfafK,  who  was  evidently  no  match  for  the  disoonrser* 

In  this  exigency,  he  was  advised  by  one  of  his  friends  (I  forget,  or  never 
beard,  his  name)  to  have  recourse  to  Mr  Warbuiton,  as  a  person  very 
capable  of  supplying  his  defects.  Accordingly,  when  he  had  prepared 
the  proper  materials  for  a  reply,  he  obtained  leave  to  put  them  into  Mr 
Warimrton's  hands,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  with  him  in  the 
country ;  wheats  by  their  joint  labours,  the  whole  was  drawn  out,  and 
digested  into  a  sizable  volume,  which  came  out  in  1727,  and  was  entitled 
*  The  L^;al  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated.'  This  book  was  so  mani- 
fostly  superior  to  the  ^History,'  that  such  of  ihe  profSession  as  were  not 
in  the  secret,  wondered  at  Mr  Burrough's  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writ^ 
ing ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  King,  as  much  as  anybody.  The  author  of 
the  ^Diseoone'  saw  it  concerned  lum  to  take  notice  of  such  an  adversary, 
and  in  1728  reprinted  his  work  with  large  additions — ^together  with  a 
pre£ue,  occasioned  by  a  book  entitled,  ^  The  Legal  Judicature  in  Chan* 
eery  stated.'    And  with  this  reply,  I  believe,  the  diqmte  dosed. 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  secret  being  now  of  no  consequence,  Mr 
Warburton  chanced  to  mention,  in  conversation,  to  Bir  Charles  Yorke,  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  this  squabble :  when  Mr  Yorke  smiled,  and  said  he 
&ncied  he  was  not  aware  who  had  been  his  antagonist;  and  then  named 
hia  &tbcr,  the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  who,  though  attorney  gen- 
eral at  the  time,  had  undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  rektion,  Sir 
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Joseph  JekyU»  then  master  of  the  rolls«-J3iit  I  have  dwelt,  perhi^pa»  too 
long  od  this  little  anecdote. 

Upon  Mr  Warburton's  taking  priest^  ordersy  Sir  Robert  Sutton  {vo- 
cured  for  him  the  small  vicarage  of  Griesleyy  in  Nottinghamshire;  and 
in  1728,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Brand-JBrougiitoBy  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  also,  the  same  year,  and,  I  siqppose,  by  the  same 
interest,  put  upon  the  king's  list  of  master  of  arts,  created  on  his  mi^iesty's 
visit  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

.  Brand-Broughton  was  a  preferment  of  some  value,  and,  itom  its  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbooriiood  of  Newark,  pleased  him  very  much*  Here 
Aen  he  fixed  himself^  with  his  &mily,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  hislife^ 
that  is,  from  1728  to  1746. 

.  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  enthusiasm  which  true  genius 
inspires,  will  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  that  intense  application^ 
with  which  Mr  Warburton  pursued  his  studies  in  that  retirement.  Im- 
patient of  any  interruptiims,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  that  could 
he  spared  from  the  duties  of  his  parish,  in  reading  and  writing.  His 
cottstUution  was  strong,  and  his  temperance  extreme.  So  that  he  needed 
no  exercise  but  that  of  walking ;  and  a  change  of  reading  or  study  was 
Us  only  amusemeniL 

His  mother  and  sisters,  who  lived  with  him,  and  were  qiprehensive 
of  the  hurt  he  might  do  himself  by  this  continued  industry,  would  invite 
themselves  to  drink  coffee  with  him  in  his  study  after  dinner,  and  contrive 
to  lengthen  their  stay  with  him  as  much-  as  they  could.  But  when  tbey 
had  retiredf  they  saw  no  more  of  him  that  evening ;  and  his  sister.  Mis 
Frances  Warburton,  told  me,  tha^  he  usually  sat  up  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  What  is  most  extraordinary,  the  vigour  of  his  parts  was  sncb 
that  his  incessant  labour  neither  wearied  his  spirits,  nor  affected  his 
health. 

In  this  way  it  was  that  he  acquired  that  habit  of  deep  thinking,  with 
that  extensive  erudition,  which  afterwards  astonished  the  reader  in  his 
works ;  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  polite 
and  elegant  learning,  in  the  way  of  diversion,  and  in  the  interval  of  his 
graver  studies. 

I  express  myself  with  exact  propriety.  For  it  was  his  manner  at  this 
time,  and  the  habit  continued  with  him  through  life,  to  intermix  hi» 
Eterary  pursuits  in  such  sort  as  to  make  the  lighter  relieve  the  more 
serious )  and  these  again,  in  their  turn,  temper  and  correct  the  other. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  more  sublime  poets,  and,  what  is  very 
unccmunon,  had  almost  an  equal  relish  for  works  of  wit  and  humour. 
One  or  other  of  these  books  he  had  always  lying  by  him,  and  would 
take  up  when  he  found  himself  iatigued  with  study ;  and,  after  spending 
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-^--^e  time  in  Una  tort  of  readings  was  so  much  refreshed  by  it,  that  he 
Tetumed  with  new  life  to  the  work  he  was  upon ;  «nd  so  made  these 

which  are  apt  to  get  the  mastery  of  common  minds  and  to 
their  whole  force,  only  subservient  to  his  more  important  medi- 


And  thi*  humour  of  associating  the  so  different  powers  of  reason  and 
ikocy  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  passed  into  his  style,  and  indeed 
banned  one  distinctive  character  of  it.  For  in  all  his  writings,  on  what- 
ever snliject,  you  see  him,  occasionally,  ennoble  his  expression  by  pctur- 
csque  imagery,  or  enhven  it  by  strokes  of  wit.  And  this  (though  the 
practice  be  against  rule)  with  so  much  ease,  and  with  so  little  affectaticm, 
4hat  none  but  a  very  captious,  or  very  dull,  reader  can  take  offence  at  iL 

With  that  passion  for  letters  which,  as  I  observed,  transported  Mr 
Waiborton  at  this  time,  the  sobriety  of  hb  judgment  is  to  be  admired* 
The  little  taste  he  had  had  of  fame  in  the  early  publications,  before 
afisded  to,  did  not  corrupt  his  mind,  or  seduce  him  into  a  premature 
ambitian  of  i^ppearing  as  an  author  in  form,  till  he  had  fully  qualified 
Irimsrff,  by  the  long  course  of  reading  and  meditation,  now  mentioned, 
to  sustain  that  character.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1736  that  he  publish** 
ed  the  first  of  those  works,  on  which  his  great  reputation  is  raised.  This 
was^  ^  The  Alliance  betwixt  Church  and  State :'  the  occasion,  and  end, 
and  substanee  of  which  work  cannot  be  expressed  in  fewer,  or  clearer  terms 
than  his  own. 

After  a  short  historical  view  of  reli^ous  parties  in  England,  from  the 
Reformation  downwards ;  of  the  discordant  notions  entertained  of  reli- 
gious establishments;  and  of  the  heats  and  animosities  which  those 
notions  had  produced :  he  proceeds  thus, 

^  In  this  ferment,  and  in  thb  embroiled  condition,  the  author  of '  The 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State '  found  the  sentiments  of  men  con- 
cerning religious  liberty  and  establishments,  when  he  proposed  his  theory 
to  their  consideration:  a  theory  calculated  to  vindicate  our  present 
happy  constitution  on  a  rsiNCipus  of  right,  by  adjusting  the  precise 
hounds  oi  either  society  s  by  showing  how  they  come  to  act  in  coDJunc* 
tion ;  and  by  explaining  the  nature  of  their  union :  and  from  thence,  by 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  inducing,  cm  the  one  hand,  an 
XSTABUSKBD  BEUOION,.  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  secured  by  a 
TEST  i^w  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  full  and  free  toijbjiation,  to  all  who 
dissented  from  the  national  worship. 

*^  He  first  showed  the  use  of  religion  to  society,  from  the  experience 
and  practice  of  all  ages :  he  inquired  from  whence  the  use  arose,  and 
found  it  to  be  fit>m  certain  original  defects  in  the  very  essence  and  plan 
of  civil  society.     He  went  on  to  the  nature  of  religion ;  and  showed  how. 
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Mid  for  what  canBM,  It  constituted  a  society  t  and  then,  £pom  the  natom 
of  the  two  sooiedee,  he  collected  that  the  object  of  the  civil  ia  only  the 
body  and  its  interest ;  and  the  object  of  the  religionsy  only  the  aoaL 
H^ice  he  concluded,  that  both  societies  ace  sovereign  and  indq)eiident  $ 
because  they  arise  not  out  of  one  another ;  and  because,  as  they  are  oosb- 
oemed  in  contrary  provinces,  they  can  never  meet  to  dash  i  the  same- 
aess  of  original,  or  the  sameness  of  administration,  being  the  only  causes 
which  can  bring  one,  of  two  distinct  societies,  into  natural  siri>|eotioa  to 
the  other. 

'<  To  af^ly  religion  therefore  to  the  servioe  of  civil  soeietyy  ia  the 
best  manner  it  is  ciqpable  of  being  applied,  he  showed  it  was  neosesary 
that  the  two  societies  should  unite:  for,  each  being  sovereign  and  inde» 
pendent,  there  was  no  other  way  of  applying  the  servioe  of  religion  in  any 
solid  or  cffisctual  manner.  But  no  such  union  oould  arise  but  from  free 
compact  and  convention.  And  free  convention  is  never  likely  to  happen, 
unless  each  society  has  its  mutual  motives  and  mutual  advantages.  The 
author,  therefore,  from  what  he  had  laid  down  of  the  natares  of  the  two 
societies,  explained  what  these  motives  and  advantages  were.  Wheneeit 
appeared  that  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  the  two  so- 
cieties, thus  united,  with  the  civil  magistrate  at  their  head,  were  indeed 
those  very  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives,  which  we  find  establiriied 
and  enjoyed  under  our  present  happy  constitution  in  church  and  state. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  an  established  church  and  a  free  TOumA* 
Tioir  are  made  perfectly  to  agree  by  the  medium  of  a  test  i^w.  This 
law,  therefore,  the  author  in  the  last  place  proceeded  to  vindicate,  on 
the  same  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

'<  This  is  a  true,  though  short  analysis  of  ^The  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State.' '^ 

This  woriL  made  a  great  impression  on  the  best  judges.  One  of  them,* 
to  whom  he  had  sent  a  present  of  his  book,  expresses  himsdtf  thuss*.- 

**  I  had  fonneriy  been  very  agreeably  entertained  with  some  emebda« 
taons  of  yours  on  Shafcspeare,  and  was  extremely  pleased  to  find  this 
work  was  by  the  same  hand.  Good  kaming,  great  aooteness,  an  in* 
genious  woriung  head,  and  deptik  of  thought,  will  always  please  in  an 
author,  though  we  are  not  entirely  in  the  same  ways  of  thinking."--^ 
And,  in  the  close  of  it,  he  adds — ^  You  have  not,  Sir,  only  my  thanks 
for  what  you  have  done,  but  my  sincere  wishes,  that  what  was  intended 
for  the  servioe  of  the  public  may  prove  also  to  be  for  your  own,  to  which 
my  endeavours,  in  any  proper  way,  shaU  not  be  wanting." 

This  was  candid  and  generous,  considering  that  the  eminent  person 

•BisbopHwf. 
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was  not  dtogelfaer  in  the  aathor^s  sentiiiieiiU  on  the  sahject  of  hit  book. 
But  he  wu  etroek  with  hit  great  abilities,  and  beeamefrom  thia  moment 
hia  auMMve  firiend* 

Th«  tnidi  ia^  no  iort  of  men,  either  within  or  without  the  chnrefa^ 
waapffeparedyat  that  time,  for  an  indifi^rent  rece|ition  of  this  new  theory^ 
widdi  veqpected  none  of  their  prfgncficea.  It  waa  neither  calcnlated  to 
fiaaae  the  high  dioroh  divines,  nor  the  low;  and  the  laitj  had  taken 
dMir  ade  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  parties. 

However,  though  few  at  that  time  were  convinced,  all  were  struck  by 
dns  essay  of  an  (uiginal  writer,  and  could  not  dissemble  their  admira- 
tion of  the  abihty  idiich  appeared  in  the  construction  of  it.  There  waa 
indaed  a  reach  of  thought  in  this  sjrstem  of  churdi  policy,  which  would 
fitgvenl  its  making  its  way  all  at  once.  It  reqidred  time  and  attention, 
even  in  the  moat  capable  of  its  readers,  to  apprehend  the  force  of  the 
airgnMntation;  and  a  more  than  commcm  share  of  candour  to  adopt  the 
eonchiaion,  when  they  did.  The  author  had,  therefore,  reason  to  be 
aatlBfied  with  the  reception  of  his  theory,  such  as  it  was:  and  having 
IhmoQfjkiy  persuaded  himself  of  its  truth,  as  well  as  importance,  he  con- 
tinned  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  in  several  sulisequent  editions;  and  in 
the  laat,  by  the  opportunity,  which  some  elaborate  attempts  of  his  adver* 
series  to  overturn  it,  had  afforded  him,  he  exerted  his  whole  strength 
upon  it,  and  has  Isft  it  in  a  condition  to  brave  the  utmost  eflbrts  of 
future  criticism.* 

Some  indeed  have  taken  offence  at  the  idea  of  an  alliance;  but  with- 
out eanse:  far  the  meaning  is  this,  tiiat  our  diurch  establishment  Is 
such  as  in  equi^  it  must  have  been,  had  the  terms  of  it  been  settled  by 
mntnal  agreement  between  the  two  parties.  Which,  in  other  words,  is 
only  saying,  that  those  terms  are  just  and  reasonable. 

The  idea  of  an  alliance  was  conceived,  in  preferenoe  to  any  other 
mode  of  conducting  the  argument,  because  the  theory  of  civil  govern* 
uKot  had  been  formed  on  the  like  notion  of  a  contract  between  prince 
and  pec^le.  This  way  of  reasoning,  therefore,  without  being  less  oon* 
ehiaive,  had  the  advantage  of  being  more  popular  than  any  other,  and 
as  such,  was  very  property  adopted  by  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  this  management,  the  *  Alliance,'  as  I  observed,  was 
not  generally  understood.    But  he  did  not  wait  for  the  reward  of  public 

*  Am  malMbt  wriUr  tei  dtUvMvd  Ms  opiako  of  H  f n  Umm  fmui  **  Bishop  Warburtoa, 
is  kfai  •AlUtnee  batwMB  Cliurck  wdA  Scato/  i»Ui  ahDwnlte  g«i««l  foodpoUeir  of  Mfsla^ 
IffhT'^^t^  and  the  Dec«ait]rof  a  test  for  iU  Mcurity,  apoo  principles  which  republicans  Ihem- 

selres  cannot  easily  deny His  work  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens,  that  are  to  be  found  per- 

kspa  in  anj  language,  of  scientiftc  reasoning  applied  to  a  political  subject" — Dr  Horslkt's 
Rt9iew  ^ikt  One  qfth§  PrvteitatU  Distenten.    Pasr.  Lomloih  1787. 
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ftvour,  to  encourage  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  tak^  fsi  dedicating 
his  great  talents  to  the  service  of  religion.  In  the  close  of  this  first 
edition  of  the  'Alliance/  he  announced  his  next  and  greatest  work,  *  The . 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses;'  which  he  had  now  planned,  and  in  part 
oomposed.  For  when  such  a  writer  as  this  has,  by  a  long  course  of 
study,  laid  in  the  proper  materials  for  invention  to  operate  upon,  and 
has,  by  one  vigorous  essay,  assured  himself  of  his  own  strength,  his 
progress  to  perfection  is  rapid,  and  almost  instantaneous;  like  the  pace 
of  Homer's  gods,  whose  first  step  reaches  to  Olympus,  and  the  second 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

It  had  been  pretended  by  those  who  called  themselves  deists,  and,  in 
the  modesty  of  freethinking  which  then  prevailed,  had,  or  affected  to 
have,  a  respect  for  the  natural  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  That  the  omis-> 
sion  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  clear  decisive  proof  of  its 
imposture,  as  no  institute  of  religion,  coming  from  God,  could  be  without 
that  principle. 

The  author  of  the  'Alliance'  saw  the  omigsian  in  another  Hgfit;  and 
was  so  far  from  admitting  the  deist's  conclusion,  that  he  thought  himself 
able  to  prove,  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  is 
called  moral  demonstration,  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  law  from  that 

» 

very  circumstance. 

Such  then  was  the  subject  and  scope  of  Mr  Warborton's  capital  work, 
*  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a 
religious  Deist'  But  in  the  conduct  of  this  new  and  paradoxical  argu- 
ment, so  many  prejudices  and  objections,  both  of  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers, were  to  be  removed;  and  so  many  collateral  lights  to  be  let  in 
upon  it;  that  the  discourse  extended  itself  frur  and  wide,  and  took  in  all 
that  was  most  curious  in  Gentile,  Jewish,  and  Christian  antiquity. 
-  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738,  the  first  v<^ume  of  this  work  ap- 
peared, and  immediately  drew  all  eyes  upon  it.  Some  were  too  weak, 
and  some  too  much  dimmed  or  distorted  by  prejudices,  to  take  a  full 
and  distinct  view  of  its  contents.  No  wonder  then  if  such  readers  mis* 
conceived  the  writer's  purpose,  and  misrepresented  it.  Yet  few  were  so 
blind  as  not  to  admire  the  execution.  '*I  hear  nobody  speak  of  your 
book,"  says  the  bishop  of  Chichestev,  '<idio  do  not  express  themselves 
highly  entertained  with  it;  thou^  they  think  the  principal  point  which 
remains  to  be  proved  a  paradox."  And  what  the  bishop  himself 
thought  of  it,  before  publication,  when  the  sheets  were  sent  to  him  from 
the  press,  he  tells  the  author  in  these  words— '*  I  can  say,  without  any 
compliment,  that  your  papers  have  given  me  high  delight.  So  many 
beautiful  thoughts,  such  ingenious  illustrations  of  them,  such  a  clear  con- 
nexion, such  a  deduction  of  notions,  and  so  much  good  learning  upon 
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•o  uaefbi  a  subject,  all  expressed  in  proper  and  fine  language,  cannot 
hut  gire  an  intelligent  reader  the  greatest  satisfoction." 

And  to  nmoh  the  same  purpose  another  learned  friend,  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury* — ^^'Last  night  I  received  some  sheets  of  your  book,  and  ran 
them  over  with  great  pleasure,  though  not  with  the  attention  which  the 
aul^ect  and  your  way  of  treating  it  demand."  And  in  another  letter, 
wlien  he  had  taken  time  to  consider  the  contents  of  this  volume — <<  The 
learning  and  ability  of  the  author  of  the  '  Divine  Legaticm'  are  not  called 
in  question;  and  the  first  part  has  raised  a  great  desire  and  expectation  of 
the  second." 

I  quote  these  passages  so  particulariy,  because  the  bishops.  Hare  and 
Sheriock,  were,  without  doubt,  among  the  ablest  of  his  judges,  and 
because  their  temper  was  £Bur  enough  from  inclining  towards  an  officious 
and  lavish  civility  to  their  friends. 

After  authorities  of  so  much  weight,  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  notice  of  what  was  objected  to  him  by  ordinary  writers,  but  that 
he  tluM^ht  fit  to  answer  one  of  them,f  in  a  style  so  soft  and  el^^t, 
that  they  who  have  a  taste  £Dr  the  gentler  polemics  will  read  it  with 
great  pleasure. 

The  real  ground  of  the  abuse  cast  upon  him,  though  other  causes 
were  pretended,  was  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
Dr  Middleton,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume*  This  ingenious  man, 
o(  whom  more  will  be  said  as  we  go  along,  had  written  some  things, 
which  gave  occasion  to  suspect  him  of  a  leaning  towards  infidelity.  Mr 
Warburton  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  a  real  esteem 
for  bim.  He  widied  therefore,  if  possible,  to  draw  his  friend  off  from 
that  bias,  which  his  passions,  rather  than  his  judgment,  he  conceived, 
had  impressed  upon  him,  by  putting  the  fairest  constructions  on  his 
writings,  and  by  affecting  to  understand  them  in  the  most  favourable 
sense.  But,  instead  of  clearing  his  friend,  by  this  means,  from  the  guilt 
of  heterodoxy,  the  effect  was  to  involve  himself  in  the  suspicion  of  it:  and 
it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  disclaim  and  repel  so  groundless  an 
imputation.  This  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  do,  so  far  as  respected 
his  own  character;  but  that  of  his  friend  required  managing,  and  he 
would  not  justify  himself  at  his  expense. 

In  these  delicate  circumstances,  he  acquitted  himself  with  dexterity, 
yet  with  perfect  good  faith,  and  to  the  singular  satisfaction  of  his  friends. 
•*I  received  yesterday,"  says  bishop  Hare,  "your  'Vindication,'  which  I 
nad  twice  over  with  great  satis&ction — the  part  that  relates  to  Dr 
k,  we  think  extremely  well  done.     It  was  the  only  difficult 

•  Dr  SiMriock.  t  Dr  Webttor. 
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part»  and  it  cannot  Imt  p&ease  every  candid  reader  to  tee  you  do  justice* 
to  yourself,  and  yet  not  do  it  at  his  expense,  nor  my  a  word  that  either 
he  or  his  friends  can  be  ofiended  at,  or  that  is  in  the  least  giving  up  a 
man  with  whom  you  live  in  finendship.  Here  is  courage  and  integrity 
very  agreeaUy  joined." 

The  bidiop  here  gives  a  very  just  account  of  the  '  Vindicatioti,'  and 
indeed  of  Mr  Warburton's  general  conduct  towards  Dr  Ifiddleton;  as 
ippears  from  the  whole  of  his  intercourse  with  him,  which  began  in  1736^ 
and  was  carried  on,  by  a  frequent  ezdiange  of  friendly  and  aflfootionate 
letters,  from  that  time  to  1741,  when  it  seems  to  have  ceased,  or  to  have 
been  interrupted  it  leasts  for  feasons  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  whole  course  ci  theie  letters^  which  I  have  in  my  hands^  every 
sort  of  polite  insinuatioii  is  employed  to  sofren  and  remove  his  prqjudiees 
against  revealed  religion;  by  joining  with  him,  sometimes,  in  his  graver 
coilipUdnts  of  bigoted  divines,  and,  sometimes,  in  his  ridieule  of  their 
pretended  orthodoxy;  but  in  taking  for  granted,  ever3rwhere,  his  respect 
for  revektion,  and  hb  real  belief  of  it,  and  in  seeming  to  think  that,  if 
ether  ofHnions  were  entertained  of  him,  they  had  proceeded  from  an 
ignorance  of  his  true  character. 

But  the  frieiidliness  of  his  views  will  best  appear  from  his  own  words. 

He  had  taken  Occasion  to  acquaint  Dr  Biiddlelon  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  meant  to  address  the  freethinkers,  in  his  dedication  to  tiiem, 
prefixedtothefirstvoltune  of  the  <  Divine  Legaticm,'  and  with  his  purpose 
of  making  req[>ectful  mention  of  him  in  it.  To  this  information  Dr  llid- 
dletonrefdies^SqitemberSS,  1737, '^lam  pleased  with  the  manner  of  your 
address  to  the  freethinker8,and  obliged  to  you  for  your  friendly  intenti<ms 
with  regard  to  mysdf ;  and  though  I  shoidd  be  as  proud  t6  hive  the  testi- 
mony of  your  judgment  and  good  c^pinien,  as  of  any  maif  s,  yet  I  would 
have  you  consider  how  fiir  such  a  declaration  of  it  may  expose  you  to  a 
i^are  of  that  envy  which  has  lain,  and  still  lies,  very  heavy  upon  me.'' 

This  was  handsome  on  his  part,  but  was  not  likely  to  divert  his  friend 
from  the  measures  he  had  taken.  Accordingly  in  a  letter,  dated  December 
S3,  1737,  after  tdling  him  that  his  book  was  coming  out,  and  that  he 
had  ordered  a  c<^y  of  it  to  be  sent  him,  he  proceeds  thus,  with  a  mani- 
fest allusion,  in  the  concluding  sentence,  to  Dr  Middleton's  letter — <^I 
have  your  pardon  to  ask  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  designing  you 
by  your  character,  in  one  place  of  the  body  of  the  book,  as  well  as  in 
the  dedication  to  the  freethinkers.  For  I  would  fun  cmitrUmte  to 
abate  an  wywf  prefutUcey  that  might  lie  in  the  way  of  those  honours 
which  wait  for  you,  and  are  so  much  your  due.  And  I  shall  reckon  it 
for  nothing,  in  so  honest  an  attempt,  to  run  the  risk  of  sharing  that  pre- 
judice with  you." 
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And  mgainy  writiiig  to  him  March  18,  1737-8,  on  the  subject  of  hie 
to  tiie  aathor  of  the  <  Weekly  Biiicellany/  he  tays^  ^^  I  am  to 
thank  him  for  the  agreeable  necessity  of  vindicating  you»  by  a  quotation 
in  000  of  the  defeneea  that  pass  for  yonrsy  from  iiis  fain  aceutaiian  of 
denying  the  inspiration  of  Scriptore;  and  from  his  tmagination^  which  is 
tba  gromid  of  this  damour,  that  you  defend  RevdiaticMli  nOt  as  true,  Imi 
only  Qsefol;  and  that,  as  to  other  points,  yoa  and  I  can  differ  without 
bwach  of  comnioin  humanity,  friendsliip,  and  <diristian  charity*** 

I  hate  pot  these  things  together,  beeanse  I  would  not  interrupt  tho 
veettal  of  what  concerns  the  first  appearance  of  those  two  capital  worlds; 
*He  Affiance*  and  ^Divine  Legation,'  so  cloeriy  connected  with  each 
otibsr  tlwt  the  former,  in  the  original  design^  was  but  a  chapter  of  the 
latter;  tiie  reception  they  met  with  fiT>m  the  public;  and  the  occasion 
tiwy  gave  him  of  justifying  an  obnoxious  friend,  as  wdl  as  ezphiiniiig 
Ina  oim  seotiae&ta. 

I  must  new  go  back  a  little,  to  mention  a  drcnmstance  in  his  life^ 
which  does  the  parties  concerned  too  much  honour  to  be  omitted  by 
iM»  and  whiehhi^ned  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1737.  'The  Alii- 
anoe'  liad  now  made  the  author  much  talked  of  at  court;  and  the  bislu^ 
of  Chiohestsr,  on  whom  tliat  work  had  impressed^  as  we  have  seen,  the 
UglMit  Ideas  of  his  merit,  was  willing  to  take  that  forourable  oppor- 
toai^  of  istrodueii^  him  to  the  queen.  Her  mi^esty,  it  is  well  known, 
look  a  pleaeare  in  the  discourse  of  men  of  learning  and  genius;  and 
ehandng  one  day  to  ask  the  bishop,  if  he  could  recommend  a  person  of 
that  desoription  te  be  about  her,  and  to  entertain  her,  sometimes,  with 
his  oouTersation,  the  bishop  said,  he  could,  and  mentioned  the  author  of 
'The  AUiaooe  between  Church  and  State.  The  recommendation  was 
gracioiiBly  receiTed,  and  the  matter  put  in  so  good  a  train,  that  thri 
bishop  e:qieoted  every  day  the  conclusion  of  it,  idien  the  queen  was 
seised  with  a  sodden  illness,  wluch  put  an  end  to  her  life  the  aoth  of 
November,  17^. 

I  And  this  transaction  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  the  bishop,  dated 
MovendMr  1 1 ,  that  is,  nine  days  bef<Mre  that  unhappy  event*  His  lordship 
thaidcs  Mr  Warbarton  for  some  sheets  of  the  first  volume  of  the  'Lega^ 
tion,'  which  were  just  then  sent  him  from  the  press,  and,  after  making 
some  remarks  upon  them,  takes  notice  of  a  stroke  of  pleasantry,  whidi,  it 
had  escaped  him,  on  Mr  Wollaston's  famous  book  on  '  The  Re* 

;ion  of  Nature,'  and  which  he  advises  him  to  strike  out,  *'  as  it  would 
give  great  offence  to  the  admirers  of  that  book.  I  have  besides,"  con«> 
tinoes  h»  lordship,  '^  a  particular  reamm  for  advising  you  to  alter  that 
passage,  vdiich  you  shall  know  at  a  pn^per  time.** 

Andy  afterwards,  in  the  same  letter — <*  I  would  advise,  not  only  the 
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oanoelling  that  lea^  but  the  doing  it  immediately,  that  it  may  not  get 
into  many  hands.  When  I  see  yon,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  allow  this 
is  right  advice  from  a  friend." 

The  secret  was,  that  he  was  then  endeavouring  to  s^rve  his  friend 
with  the  queen,  and  was  i^prdiensive  that  the  freedom  he  had  taken 
with  that  woriL,  which  she  much  admired,  might  hurt  him  in  her  mi^jesty's 
opinion,  and  defeat  his  design. 

This  disappointment,  when  he  came  to  know  it,  did  not  abate  his 
ardour  in  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Brand-Broughton»  After  publishing 
the  '  Vindication,'  before  mentioned,  early  in  the  year  1738,  he  applied 
himself  with  great  industry  to  compose  the  second  volume  of  his  woriL, 
notwithstanding  the  clamours  which  had  been  raised,  and  now  grew 
louder,  against  the  first.  '*  I  go  steadily  cm,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Dr 
Biiddleton,  November  12,  1738,  ^^  amidst  much  ill  treatment  If  you 
ask,  what  is  it  that  supports  me,  I  will  tell  you,  my  excellent  friend:  it 
is  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  clear  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Revdations." 

Animated  with  these  principles,  he  went  on  with  his  great  design,  and 
seems  to  have  spent  the  two  or  three  succeeding  years  upon  it.  Only, 
in  17399  he  drew  up  and  published  a  short  defence  of  Pope's  *  Essay  on 
Man,'  against  M.  de  Crousaz,  who  had  written  a  book  to  show  tiiat  it 
was  constructed  on  the  principles  of  Spinosa,  and  contained  a  danger* 
Otts  system  of  irreligion.  But  though  this  was  a  slight  thing,  Imd  took 
up  little  of  his  time,  yet  as  it  respected  so  eminent  a  person,  and  had 
great  consequences  with  regard  to  himself,  it  will  be  proper  to  enlarge 
iqpon  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mr  Warburton,  that,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had 
himself  entertained  a  pr^udice  against  Mr  Pope,  and  had  even  expressed 
it  in  very  strong  terms.  The  offence  taken  had  probably  been  oecasioned 
by  a  severe  reflection,  in  one  of  his  satires,  on  Mr  WariNirton's  friend 
and  patron,  Sir  Robert  Sutton.  And,  in  that  case,  it  is  likdy  that  he 
mi^t  express  himself  of  the  poet  with  too  much  warmth.  For  I  will 
not  conceal  or  disguise  the  infirmity  of  my  fnend.  When  his  moral 
feelings  were  touched,  he  was  apt  to  be  transported  into  some  intern* 
perance  of  expression,  and  was  not  always  guarded,  or  even  just,  in  his 
censures  or  commendations.  But  a  mind,  naturally  great,  does  aot 
long  retain  this  fervour,  and,  when  cooled  by  reflection,  is  in  haste  to 
make  amends  for  its  former  excesses*  It  is  impossible  indeed  that, 
under  any  provocation,  he  should  be  blind  to  so  much  merit,  as  our 
great  poet  possessed;  and  what  he  saw  of  this  sort  in  any  man,  he  was 
not  backward  to  declare  to  others.  In  his  <  Vindication'  of  himself^  last 
year,  he  had  shown  how  muck  he  admired  Mr  Pope,  by  quoting  a 
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fine  petiinge  from  ^m,  and  applying  it  to  himself  in  a  way,  that  showed- 
an  esteem  of  his  morals,  as  well  as  poetry.  Sinoe  that  time,  he  had 
suffored  so  much  abuse  himself  from  angry  zealots,  and  felt  so  strongly, 
in  his  own  case,  what  it  was  for  a  well-meaning  man  to  have  his  religious 
sentimeBts  ndsr^resented,  that  this  attack  of  M.  de  Crousaz  would 
nstand^y  find  him  in  a  disposition  to  resent  it. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  he  saw  with  concern  the  ill  use  which  some  were 
ready  to  make  of  the  supposed  fatalism  of  Mr  Pope,  and  how  hurtfiil  it 
was  to  religicm  to  have  it  imagined  that  so  great  a  genius  was  ill  inclined 
towards  it. 

These  reasons,  working  together,  seem  to  have  determined  him  to 
take  the  part  of  the  iiyured  poet;  as  indeed  he  explains  the  matter  himself 
in  a  letter  of  July  16,  17399  to  Dr  Middleton : — <<  A  certain  great  man 
is  very  angry  with  me  for  speaking  of  you  in  the  manner  I  did.  I  make 
no  question  but  another  sort  of  those  they  call  great  men  will  hcdd  them« 
selves  ontraged  by  me  in  my  vindication  of  Mr  Pope,  against  M.  de 
Crousas  im  some  letters  which  are  going  to  be  collected  together  and 
pnblislied*  But  I  cannot  forbear  showing  my  esteem  ci  merit,  and  my 
contempt  of  their  calumniators,  or  thinking  that  it  is  of  use  to  religion 
to  prove  so  noble  a  genius  is  a  friend  to  it." 

These  letters  were  much  read,  and  gave  a  new  lustre  to  Mr  Warbur- 
ton's  reputation.  They  showed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  polite  litera- 
tore,  as  wdl  as  his  penetration  into  moral  subjects.  Mr  Pope  was 
siqiremely  struck  with  them,  and  might  now  exult,  as  his  predecessor 
Bdlean  had  done,  when  he  cried  out  in  the  face  of  liis  enemies — 

"  Arnauld,  le  grand  Amauld,  hit  mon  i^Iogie." 

From  this  time  there  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  formed  between 
the  poet  and  his  commentator.  The  effects  of  this  union  will  be  taken 
notice  of  presently.  I  now  only  add,  that  it  was  strongly  cemented  by 
a  mutual  profession  of  esteem,  and  a  constant  interchange  of  letters. 

Among  these  I  find  one  which  Mr  Warburton  addressed  to  his  friend, 
in  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton  ;  written,  as  appears,  with  the  view 
of  prevailing  with  him  to  strike  that  gentleman's  name  out  of  his  satires. 
As  it  sets  the  author  in  an  amiable  light,  and  seems  to  confirm  my  con- 
jecture that  his  former  dissatisfaction  with  Mr  Pope  had  arisen  from  this 
circumstance,  I  shall  give  it  in  the  Appendix  A. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  1739>  he  published  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Divine  Legation,'  and  sent  it  to  his 
friend  Bishop  Hare ;  who,  in  a  kind  letter  of  December  1 ,  1739,  returns  his 
thanks  for  it,  and  adds — ^^  I  hope  not  only  posterity,  but  the  present  age, 
will  do  justice  to  so  much  merit  and  do  assure  you,  it  shall  not  be  my 
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ftnh  if  it  do  not''  Which  I  mentioiiy  to  show  that  the  envy  which  was 
then  rising  very  hat  against  the  anthor  of  the  'Divine  Legation,'  and  which 
was  supposed  to  have  the  countenance  of  some  considerable  churchmen, 
had  made  no  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of  that  great  prelate,  or  lessened 
his  esteem  of  him.  Indeed  on  all  occasions  he  expressed  his  regard  for 
Mr  Warburton  in  the  friendliest  manner,  of  which  the  foUowing  instance 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  was  a  man  of  business,  and  had  been  q>eaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  queen  Anne's  time,  grew  ambitious,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  critic  on  Shakspeare. 
He  had  seen  some  notes  on  his  favourite  poet  by  Mr  Warburton  in  Mr 
Theobald's  edition :  and  as  he  was  now  preparing  one  of  his  own,  which 
he  afterwards  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press,  he  very  jusUy  conceived 
tiiat  the  assistance  of  Mr  Theobald's  coadjutor  might  be  of  service  to 
him  in  the  execution  of  that  project 

With  this  view  he  got  himself  introduced  to  Mr  Warirarton  by  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr  Sherlock,  and  managed  so  well  at  to  draw  from 
his  new  acquaintance  a  large  collection  of  notes  and  emendations,  which 
were,  in  confidence,  communicated  to  him  in  a  series  of  private  letters* 

What  followed  upon  this,  and  what  use  he  made  of  those  friendly 
communications,  I  need  not  repeat,  as  the  account  is  given  by  Mr  War- 
burton  himself  in  tiie  lively  preface  to  his  and  Pope's  edition  of  Shak- 
speare, of  which  something  more  will  be  said  in  its  place.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here,  that  he  very  reasonably  resented  this  usage,  and  complained 
of  it  to  his  two  friends,  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Chichester.  The 
former  expresses  his  concern  at  this  ill  treatment,  and  the  more  so,  he 
says,  '^  as  he  had  in  some  measure  been  the  occasion  of  it ;"  t.  e.  by 
bringing  Mr  Warburton  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  together. 

The  latter  tells  him,  in  a  letter  of  May  9,  1739 — **  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  proceecUng  with  respect  to  Shakspeare  is  very  extraordinary. — I 
think  you  do  very  well  to  get  your  own  papers  out  of  his  hands :  'tis 
pity  they  have  been  so  long  in  them,  since  'tis  probable  he  has  squeezed 
what  he  could  out  of  them  ;  which  is  most  ungenerous  treatment"  He 
concludes  with  saying — ^*  I  hope  you  will  find  leisure  to  give  the  world 
a  Shakspeare  yourself  which  the  sooner  'tis  made  known  the  better." 

And  thus  ended  this  trifiing  affidr,  which  I  should  scarcely  have  men- 
tioned but  to  do  justice  to  the  friendly  temper  of  Bishop  Hare,  who  in- 
terested himself  so  kindly  in  all  his  concerns ;  and  to  show  that  Mr 
Warburton's  conduct  was  not  directed  by  caprice  or  petulance,  but  was 
that  of  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  and  as  such  was  approved  by  his  most 
judicious  friends. 

Mr  Warburton  was  so  taken  up  with  his  studies,  and  found  so  much 
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driight  in  them,  that  he  rarely  stirred  from  home ;  which  he  would  often 
say  there  was  no  good  reason  for  doing,  except  necessary  business,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  friend.  What  the  world  calls  amusement 
from  a  change  of  the  scene,  passed  for  nothing  with  him,  who  was  too 
well  employed  to  be  tired  of  his  situation,  or  to  have  a  thought  of  run- 
ning away  from  himself;  which,  after  all,  they  who  are  incessantly  mak- 
ing the  experiment,  find  impossible  to  be  done.  Yet  he  sometimes 
found  himself  obliged  to  go  to  London;  as  he  did  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1740;  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  making  his  first  visit  to  Mr 
Pope,  of  which  he  immediately  gave  Dr  Middleton  the  following  account: 

**  I  passed  about  a  week  at  Twickenham  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner. Mr  Pope  is  as  good  a  companion  as  a  poet;  and  what  is  more, 
appears  to  be  as  good  a  man." 

The  last  was  indeed  the  consideration,  that  so  much  endearod  Mr 
Pope  to  him.  He  found  him  an  honest  and  well  principled  man;  zeal-* 
ooa  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  impressed  with  an  awful 
sense  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  In  short,  he  found  an  image  of 
himself  in  his  new  acquaintance:  no  wonder  then,  their  esteem  and 
afilection  grew  so  fast  as  to  give  umbrage,  in  no  long  time,  to  a  certain 
nobleman,  who  had  taken  to  himself  the  honour  of  being  the  guide  and 
philosopher  of  Mr  Pope. 

The  acquisition  of  this  new  friend  came  very  seasonably  to  support 
Mr  Warburton  under  the  loss  of  another,  the  excellent  Bishop  Hare^ 
who  died,  after  a  short  illness,  the  6th  of  April  this  year. 

How  he  felt  that  loss,  the  public  has  been  informed  by  himself  in  the 
pre&ce  to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Divine  Legation,'  and  with  a  flow 
of  sentiment  and  expression  which  only  the  truest  friendship,  operating 
on  a  mind  like  his,  could  inspire.  But  we  are  better  pleased  to  hear 
him  express  his  sense  of  it  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend.  Speaking  of 
the  bishop's  death  to  Dr  Middleton,  in  the  letter  above-mentioned  of 
May  6,  1740,  he  says — "  He  has  not  left  his  fellow  behind  him  for  the 
love  and  encouragement  of  learning.  I  have  had  a  great  loss  in  his 
death.  He  honoured  me  with  his  esteem  and  friendship.  This  I  es- 
teemed a  great  obligation.  I  never  sought  to  increase  it  by  any  other 
dependence  upon  him ;  and  by  the  terms  ^n  which  we  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence, he  cUd  me  the  justice  to  believe,  I  expected  no  other." 

This  fr'eedoni  of  correspondence  does  honour  to  both  parties;  and  was 
observed,  with  address,  in  this  letter  to  Dr  Middleton,  who  had  con- 
ceived Bishop  Hare  to  have  taken  a  prejudice  against  himself,  for  his 
liberty  in  professing  some  sentiments,  not  conformable  to  his  lordship's. 
He  therefore  insinuates  there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  suspicion,  for 
that  he  himself,  so  much  and  so  long  in  the  bishop's  favour,  had  lived 
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with  him  on  the  same  free  terms.  He  knew  very  well,  that  nothing 
could  recommend  his  patron  or  himself  to  his  friend's  good  opinion,  more 
than  Bucli  liberality  on  the  one  part,  and  bo  manly  a  conduct  on  the 
other. 

But  the  truth  is,  though  Mr  Warburton  very  properly  sought  not  to 
increase  hts  obligation  to  Bishop  Hare,  ho  would  certainly  have  received 
the  highest,  had  it  been  in  the  bishop's  power;  ivhich  very  probably 
ended  with  the  queen's  death. 

In  May,  1741,  waa  published  the  second  volume  of  the  'Divine  Lega- 
tion,' which  completed  the  argument,  although  not  the  entire  plan  of  that 
work.  A  work  I  in  all  views,  of  the  most  transccndant  merit,  whether 
we  consider  the  invention,  or  the  execution. 

A  plain  simple  argument,  yet  perfectly  new,  proving  the  divinity  of 
the  Moscuc  law,  and  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the  support  of  Christian- 
ity, is  there  drawn  out  to  a  great  length  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  so 
elegantly  connected,  that  the  reader  is  carried  along  it  with  ease  and 
pleasure;  while  the  matter  presented  to  him  is  so  striking  for  its  own 
importance,  so  embellished  by  a  lively  fancy,  and  illustraleil,  from  all 
quarters,  by  exquisite  learning  and  the  most  ingenious  disquisition,  that, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  modern  or  ancient  theology,  there  is  nothing 
equal  or  similar  to  this  extraordinary  performance. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  'Divine  I-egation  of  Moses.'  But  for 
a  more  distinct  conception  of  its  frame;  to  see  at  once 

"  tbe  barings  and  the  tin), 

The  nrong  conaeiioiia,  Jiut  depeiidaiuiei," 

tlie  reader  ia  referred  to  the  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book, 
where  the  author  himself  has  drawn  up  a  brief  comprehensive  view  of 
his  whole  scheme,  with  great  spirit. 

This  year,  but  something  earlier,  come  out  Dr  Middleton's  famous 
'  History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero  j'  which  waa  received  by  the  public,  as 
it  deserved  to  be,  vrith  great  applause.  Mr  Warburton  took  the  first 
occasion  to  compliment  his  friend  upon  it;  and,  as  in  the  coneluding 
part  of  that  work  Dr  Middletoo  Iiad  controverted  the  account  given  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  opinions  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Divine  Lega- 
tion,' he  takes  notice,  tliat  "  he  had  a  more  particular  pleaaiu-e  in  the 
last  section,  as  he  was  more  particularly  interested  in  it;"  and  (hen  pro- 
ceeds to  moralize  in  the  following  manner:  "  We  perhaps  shall  neither  of 
us  be  esteemed  orthodox  writers.  But  this  we  shall  do,  we  shall  give  an 
example  to  the  world,  which  orthodox  writers  rarely  do,  and  perhaps  of 
more  use  to  mankind,  than  most  of  the  refined  subjects  they  engage  in, 
that  we  can  diifer  in  many  important  points,  and  publicly  avow  our  dif- 
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£ereiice»  without  the  least  interruption  of  the  declared  friendBhip  and 
esteem  we  bear  to  each  other.  And  the  'Life  of  Tully/  and  the  'Diylne 
Legation'  will  be  a  rule,  which  few  have  set  us,  and  perhaps  few  will 
f<^w,  how  men,  who  esteem  and  love  each  other,  should  comport 
themaelves  when  they  difier  in  opinion.  So  that  whichever  is  right  or 
wrong  in  opinion,  the  honest  part  of  the  world  will  judge  both  of  us  to 
be  right  in  sentiment.'' 

To  whom  Dr  Middleton  replies,  with  great  complacency,  in  the  same 
strain — **  As  to  the  circumstance,  from  which  you  draw  so  just  and  use- 
ful  a  lesson,  of  our  difiering  from  each  other  in  some  particular  opinions, 
as  I  was  always  persuaded  that  it  could  not  have  any  other  effect  upon 
you,  so  I  have  the  comfcNrt  to  assure  you,  that  I  never  felt  the  least  im- 
pression from  it  disadvantageous  to  our  friendship.  It  is  the  necessary 
consequeiitee  of  that  privilege  of  our  nature  on  which  all  men  of  sense  set 
the  highest  value,  the  liberty  of  judging  for  ourselves;  yet  since  it  would 
be  a  great  satisfiu^on  to  me  in  all  cases  to  find  my  judgment  confirmed 
by  yours,  so,  when  you  are  at  full  leisure,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  particular  reasons  which  force  you  to  differ  from  me  on  the  subject 
of  Cioero's  ofunions;  to  which  alone  our  difference  in  the  present  case 
is  to  be  referred,  that  as  &r  as  is  possible  we  may  come  still  nearer  to 
each  other.* 

Thus  these  two  ingenious  men;  and  the  same  spirit  breathes  through 
the  rest  of  their  letters :  so  that  their  whole  temper  seems  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  a  principle  of  general  candour.  Yet,  within  a  month  or  two^ 
a  fresh  difierence  of  opinion  taking  place  (though  on  a  subject  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  other  about  Cicero,  respecting  only  the  origin 
of  popish  oeremcmies)  and  neither  side  giving  way,  our  two  candid 
friends  cooled  insensibly  towards  each  other,  and  seem,  thenceforward, 
to  have  discontinued  their  correspondence;  for  I  find  no  letters,  that 
passed  between  them,  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  this  year,  which 
touch  upon  that  difiierence.  A  memorable  instance  of  our  common 
weakness  I  which  shows  how  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  those  profes- 
sions of  candour,  with  which  our  letters  and  conversations  overflow;  and 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  lasting  friendship  to  subsist  between  men  of 
opposite  prinoiplea  and  persuasions,  however  their  feelings  may  for  a 
time  be  dissembledy  or  disguised  even  to  themselves,  by  a  show  of  good 
iH^eding. 

For  a  contrary  reason,  the  conformity  of  their  sentiments,  the  friend- 
ship between  Mr  Waiburton  and  Mr  Pope  became  every  day  closer  and 
more  confideotial.  In  the  beginning  of  this  summer,  when  the  business 
thai  had  called  him  to  London,  on  the  publication  of  his  book,  was  over, 
he  went  down  again  to  Twickenham,  and  passed  some  weeks  with  Mr  Pope 
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there  and  in  a  country  ramble,  which  led  them  at  last  to  Oxford.  The 
university  was  naturally  pleased  at  the  arrival  of  two  such  strangers^ 
and  seemed  desirous  of  enrolling  their  names  among  their  graduates.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  intended  for  the  divine,  and  that  of  doctor 
of  law  for  the  poet,  as  a  testimony  of  their  great  respect  for  each.  But  in- 
trigue and  envy  defeated  this  scheme;  and  the  university  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  decorating  with  its  honours  the  two  greatest  geniuses  of  the  agei 
by  the  fitult  of  one  or  two  of  its  members.  Mr  Pope  retired  with  some 
chagrin  to  Twickenham,  but  consoled  himself  and  his  friend  with  this 
sarcastic  reflection — <^  We  shall  take  our  degree  together  in  fiune,  what- 
ever we  do  at  the  university." 

The  time  they  spent  together  this  smnmer  gave  occanon  to  some  in- 
teresting conversations.  Mr  Warburton  suggested  many  alterations  and 
improvements  of  Mr  Pope's  moral  writings,  and  particularly  advised  him 
to  strike  out  <^  every  thing  in  them  that  might  be  sumpedbed  of  having  the 
least  glance  towards  fate  or  naturalism  ;**  which  he  consented  to,  we  are 
told,  <^  with  extreme  pleasure."  It  was  also  at  this  time,  that  he  concerted 
with  him  the  plan  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  *  Dunciad.' 

Mr  Pope  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  In  November  fol- 
lowing he  presses  his  friend  to  meet  him  at  Prior  Park,  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr  Allen,  with  whom  he  then  was,  and  tells  him  it  was  there  that  he 
should  find  most  leisure  to  pr<^t  by  the  advice  he  had  given  him  <<  to  re- 
sume the  studies,  which  he  had  almost  laid  aside  by  pepetual  avocations 
and  dissipations." 

Here  accordingly  they  met:  a  great  part  of  the  new  poem  was  read 
and  highly  approved :  the  rest  was  finished  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1742,  and  a  project  formed  for  making  Mr  Warburton  the  editor  of  the 
fom*  books  complete ;  which  was  executed  very  early  in  1743,  and  so 
much  to  the  author's  satisfitction,  that  he  afterwards  engaged  him  to  sus- 
tain the  like  office  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  his  works. 

I  shall  find  a  fitter  place,  in  the  course  of  these  reflections,  to  qpeak 
my  own  sentiments  of  the  edition  of  Mr  Pope's  works.  All  I  have  now 
to  add  on  this  interesting  part  of  Mr  Warburton's  life,  is»  that  the  most 
unreserved  confidence  continued  between  the  two  friends  till  Mr  Pope's 
death,  in  May  1744,  and  with  what  warmth  of  aflection  on  both  sides, 
appears  fit>m  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  latter>  and  from  the 
zeal  of  the  former  to  fulfill  his  intention,  and  to  do  all  possible  honour  to 
his  memory. 

It  must  indeed  be  regretted  that  this  memorable  frienddi^  commenced 
so  late,  and  ended  so  soon.  We  might  otherwise  have  ueea  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  it.  Their  hearts  and  heads  were  exacUy  attuned  to 
each  other;  and,  had  the  life  and  health  of  Mr  Pope  permittedt  this  har* 
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nonioiis  agreement  in  the  powers  and  purposes  of  two  such  men,  could 
not  have  failed  to  produce  many  a  noble  design  in  fitvour  of  virtue  and 
rdy^on. 

The  death  of  our  great  poet  was  an  event  that  could  not  fiul  of  putting 
the  spirits  of  the  ingenious  in  motion,  and  of  exciting  an  emulation,  among 
the  lovers  of  polite  literature^  to  adorn  his  memory  and  virtues.  It 
accordingly  produced  Mr  Brown's  *  Essay  on  Satire,'  which  was  addressed 
to  Mr  Waiburton,  and  so  far  i^roved  by  him,  as  to  be  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Mr  Pope's  works.  It  also  brought  on  the  dawn  of  Mr 
Mason's  genius,  in  '  The  Monody,'  entitled '  Musseus ;'  which  gave  so  sure 
a  presage  of  his  future  eminence  in  poetry,  and  so  advantageous  a  pic~ 
ture  of  his  mind,  that  Mr  Warburton,  on  the  sight  of  it, 

*'  With  open  arms  receired  one  poet  more.** 

Soon  after  Mr  Pope's  death,  Mr  Warburton  received  a  letter  from  a 
learned  and  ingenious  lady,  Mrs  Cockbume,  lamenting  that  event,  and 
making  some  inquiry  after  Mr  Pope's  works ;  but  the  real  purpose  of  the 
letter  writer  was  to  draw  Mr  Warburton  into  an  explanation  of  his 
system  concerning  moral  obligation,  as  delivered  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  *  Divine  Legation,'  it  being  different  from  one  espoused  by  herself, 
which  was  that  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke. 

His  answer  to  this  lady  is  written  with  great  civility  and  politenesSf 
and  was  so  well  received,  that  when,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  she  drew 
up  her  confutation  of  Dr  Rutherforth's  'Essay  on  Virtue,'  she  sent  the 
manuscript  to  Mr  Warburton,  who  was  extremely  pleased  with  it,  and 
wrote  a  short  prefiice  in  recommendation  of  that  work.  His  letter  may 
be  seen  in  the  Aj^ndix  B. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying  of  Mr  Pope's  friendship  for  Mr 
Warburton. 

Next  to  the  enjoyment  itself  of  such  a  friendship,  the  chief  benefit 
Mr  Warburton  derived  fi^m  it,  was  the  being  introduced  by  his  means 
to  his  principal  friends ;  particularly  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Allen,  two  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age.  As  I  had  myself  the  honour  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  these  excellent  persons,  and  very  much  obliged  to 
them,  I  may  the  rather  be  allowed  to  indulge  myself  in  the  recollection 
of  their  virtues. 

1^  Murray,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  was  so  extraordinary  a  person,  and  made  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  world,  that  his  name  must  go  down  to  posterity,  with  distinguished 
honour,  in  the  public  records  of  the  nation.  For  his  shining  talents  dis- 
played themselves  in  every  department  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  the 
snpren\e  court  of  justice,  his  peculiar  province;  which  he  filled  with  a 
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Intftte  of  reputation,  not  equalled  periiapfl  certainly  not  exceeded,  bj 
JIhat  of  any  of  his  predeceseors. 

Of  his  conduct  in  the  house  of  lords  I  can  speak  with  the  more 
eonildenoe)  because  I  speak  from  my  own  obswadon.  Too  good  to 
be  the  leader^  and  too  able  to  be  the  dnpe,  of  any  party,  he  was  belieTed 
to  qseak  his  own  sense  of  pubUo  measuras;  and  tiie  authOTity  of  hb 
judgment  was  so  high,  that>  in  regukt*  times^  the  house  was  usosBy  do* 
termined  by  it»  He  was  no  forward,  or  frequ^it  speaker;  but  reserved 
Mmself,  as  was  At,  for  occasions  worthy  of  him.  In  debate,  he  was  eUn 
quent  as  well  as  wise;  or  rather,  he  became  eloquent  by  his  wisdom, 
flis  countenance  and  tone  of  voice  imfMrinted  the  ideas  of  penetradon, 
probity,  and  candour;  but  what  secured  your  attention  and  assent  to  all 
he  said,  was  his  constant  'good  sense,  flowing  in  apt  terms  and  the 
clearest  method.  He  affected  no  sallies  of  the  imagination,  or  bursts  of 
passion ;  much  less  would  he  condescend  to  personal  abuse  ot  petulant 
altercation.  All  was  deaf)  candid  reason,  letting  itself  so  easdy  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  carry  information  and  oottviedon  With  it. 
In  a  word,  his  public  senatorial  dmracter  resembled  very  much  that  of 
Messala,  of  whom  Cicero  says,  addressing  himself  to  Bmtus-^-^ 

**  Do  not  imagine,  Brutus,  that,  for  worth,  honour,  and  a  wann  love 
of  his  country,  any  one  is  comparable  to  Messala:  so  that  his  eloquence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  elcels,  is  almost  adipflod  by  those  virtues. 
And  even  in  his  display  of  that  fiiculty,  his  supeior  good  sense  shows 
itself  most:  with  so  much  care  and  skill  hath  he  formed  himself  to  the 
truest  manner  of  speakingi  His  powers  of  genius  and  invendon  are 
confessedly  of  the  first  site;  yet  he  almost  owes  less  to  them,  than  to  die 
diligent  and  studious  cultivation  of  his  judgment.*^ 

In  die  commerce  of  private  lif^  he  was  easy,  friendly,  and  agreeable; 
extremely  sensible  of  merit  in  other  men,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
countenance  and  produce  it.  From  his  early  youdi»  he  had  attracted 
the  nodce,  and  obtained  the  friendship  and  i^lause  of  oiltf  gf^eat  poet. 

Mr  Allen  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and  ^e  most  benevolent 
temper.  He  rose  to  great  consideridon  by  fiuning  the  cross^posts; 
which  he  put  into  the  admirable  order  in  which  we  now  ted  themi  very 
mudi  to  the  puUic  advantage,  as  well  as  his  own.  He  was  of  that 
generous  composition,  that  his  mind  enlarged  with  his  fortune^  and  the 

*  "  Cave  piitM  probiUie,  coiistaDti&,  curft,  studio  rt<paUic0»  qiiid<iaani  ttU  ibAito  mm; 
lit  eloquentia,  %u&  minbilitar  excelUt,  tIz  io  eo  locum  ad  laudandum  htbera  vSdettur. 
Qu&aquam  in  h&c  ips&  npientU  plus  tpptret:  its  grsTi  judldo  muUAque  arte  m  exercult 
in  Terlstiiiio  ganen  dicendi.  Ttota  avrtem  Industrfa  Mt,  tantumqua  eirlgflat  In  studio,  ut 
mh  maxinii  iugenio,  quod  in  eo  summuai  aiiti  grttia  habanda  vidaatttr/'— dr.  ad  Bru^ 
Ivah  I.  1^ 
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tPtatth  he  to  honounMy  ncquired,  he  spent  in  a  iplendid  hoBpitality, 
and  the  most  extensive  charitieB.  Ifis  houae,  in  lo  public  a  soetie  as 
tfui  of  Bath,  was  opened  to  all  men  of  rank  and  worth,  and  especially 
to  men  of  distinguished  parts  and  learning;  whom  he  honoured  and  en* 
6oaiagtd;4Lnd  whose  re^ectiTe  merits  he  was  enabled  to  appreoiate,  by 
a  natml  diseemmoit  and  superior  good  sense,  rather  than  any  acquired 
use  and  knowledge  of  Iett4ers4  His  domestic  virtues  were  above  aU 
praise^  ¥^ith  these  quaUtaes  he  drew  to  himself  an  universal  respect$ 
a&d  possessed,  in  a  high  degi^ee,  the  esteem  of  Mr  Pope,  who,  in  one  of 
his  moral  essayS)  has  done  justice  to  his  modest  and  amiable  duuracter* 

To  ^lese  two  incomparable  persons  Mr  Pope  was  especially  anxious 
to  mftrodaoe  his  Mend;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  experienced  the 
most  sid>standal  benefits  from  this  recommendation. 

In  the  mean  time  his  attention  was  turned  towards  that  numerous  host 
of  answerers,  which  the  *  Divine  Legation  of  Moses'  had  brought  down 
upon  him.  The  extensive  argument,  and  miscellaneous  nature  of  that 
work,  had  led  Mm  to  dedare  his  sentiments  on  a  multitude  of  questions, 
on  which  he  thought  differently  from  other  writers,  and  of  course  to 
censure  or  confute  their  opinions.  Whole  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals  of  the  highest  reputadon,  were  attacked  by  lum$  and  his  man- 
ner was  to  ^peak  his  sense  of  all  with  freedom  and  force.  So  that 
most  writers,  and  even  readers,  had  some  ground  of  complaint  against 
him.  Not  only  the  freethinkers  and  unbelievers,  agunst  whom  the  tenor 
of  his  book  was  directed,  but  the  heterodox  of  every  denomination 
were  treated  without  much  ceremony ;  and  of  those>  reputed  orthodox, 
some  tenet  or  other,  which  till  then  they  had  held  sacred,  was  discussed 
and  rqirobated  by  him*  Straggling  heresies,  or  embodied  systems, 
made  no  dtdference  with  him;  as  they  came  in  his  way,  no  quarter 
was  given  to  either:  **  his  end  and  manner  of  writing,**  as  Dr  Middleton 
truly  observed,  ^^  being  to  pursue  truth,  wherever  he  found  it,  and, 
from  the  aiidst  of  sSaoke  and  darkness,  to  spread  light  and  day  around 


Such  a  writer,  independently  of  the  envy  which  evet  attends  superior 
genius,  must  needs  have  innumerable  enemies.  And  as  all  could  not 
feeeive,  nor  the  greater  part  deserve,  his  notice,  he  deteimined  to  select 
a  few  of  the  more  respectable,  out  of  the  gross  body  of  assailants,  and 
to  q^t  his  hands  of  them  at  once,  in  a  general  comprehensive  answw. 
This  was  done  by  ^Remarks  on  several  occasional  Reflections,'  in  two 
parts;  the  former  published  in  1744,  and  the  second  (which  he  styles  the 
last)  in  1745;  and  both  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  was  not  likely  to 
invite  any  fi^esh  attacks  upon  him. 

Yet  the  rage  of  his  answetess  was  not  presently  subdued.     Writing  to 
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a  oonfidential  friend  from  Prior  Park  the  year  Mlowing,  July  15,  1746, 
he  tells  him — ^  I  have  a  deluge  of  writers  against  me.  But  two  great 
men  have  made  me  promise  to  answer  none  of  tiiem.  They  said — ^  You 
imagine  the  worid  takes  as  much  notice  of  your  answerers,  as  you  yourself 
do.  You  are  mistaken*  The  names  of  none  of  them  were  ever  heard 
of  in  good  company.  And  the  woiid  wondws  you  should  so  misemploy 
your  time.'  To  this  I  said,  *  It  was  true.  But  that  there  was  another  body 
to  which  some  regard  should  be  had,  the  inferior  clergy.'  They  said,  <  if 
such  writers  misled  them,  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  think  of  them.'  And 
indeed  I  begin  to  think  Aristotle  mistaken  when  he  defined  man  to  be  a 
rational  animaL  Not  but  I  know  the  source  of  all  this  opposition  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  bad  heart,  than  a  bad  head.  And  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  instances  of  envy  I  could  give  you.  Had  I  the  com- 
plaisance to  die  to-morrow,  it  would  all  be  over  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  I  am  in  this  condition  of  a  dead  man,  already,  with  r^ard  to  the 
Indies,  there  being,  at  this  immense  distance,  no  room  for  envy,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  fdlowing  extract  of  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  the 
governors  of  Virginia: 

^'<  I  never  had  so  much  prc^t  from  any  book,  except  the  biUe,  as  from 
yours.  The  flood  of  infidelity  has  reached  us.  The  blessing  of  God 
upon  your  excdlent  pen  will,  I  hope,  preserve  us  frt>m  the  evil  influence. 
Pennyslvania  seems  to  be  overrun  with  deism.  The  quakers  are  gen- 
erally infected,  and  it  being  their  constitution  to  have  no  established 
religion,  their  too  universal  toleration  receives  all  without  distinction. 
And  they  who  worship  Grod,  and  they  who  do  not,  are  in  the  same 
esteem. 

"  <  Your  first  and  second  volumes  of  tiie  <  Divine  Legation'  came  over  to 
their  public  library.  I  recommended  it  strongly.  It  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  all  conversation.  Never  were  such  struggles  about  any  book, 
who  should  first  read  it.  The  reasonable  were  convinced;  the  obstinate 
were  astonished.  A  friend  of  mine,  of  learning  and  stati<m  there,  spoke 
of  it  with  the  warmest  prabe:  he  said,  it  had  made  him  ten  times  moire 
a  Christian  than  he  had  ever  been.' " 

These  reflections  were  consolatory  to  him,  and  made  him  bear  with 
more  temper  the  petulance  of  his  adversaries;  whom  he  seems  to  have 
neglected,  till  one  of  high  fiime  and  confident  pretensions  forced  him 
again  into  the  field  of  controversy.  But  this  was  not  till  some  years 
afterwards. 1  now  go  on  with  my  niurative  fixMn  1745. 

Mr  Pope  had  very  early  introduced  his  friend  to  the  notice  of  Lord 
Chesterfield ;  who  going  this  year  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  was  de- 
sirous of  taking  Mr  Warburton  with  him,  as  his  first  chaplain.  He  had 
his  reasons  for  declining  this  ofier;  but  he  had  a  proper  sense  of  the 
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tnTility,  and  made  his  public  acknowledgments  for  it  in  a  dedication  of 
the  '  Alliance,'  reprinted  with  many  corrections  and  improvements  in 
1748.  The  style  of  compliment  in  thb  piece  will  perhaps  be  censured 
as  too  high.  But  the  truth  is,  that  specious  nobleman  had  the  fortune 
to  be  better  thought  of,  in  his  lifetime,  than  he  has  been  since.  The 
general  opinion  therefore  which  came  confirmed  to  him  by  Mr  Fope, 
rery  naturally  inflamed  the  expression  of  his  gratitude,  in  that  pan^y- 
rical  epistle. 

After  an  acquaintance  of  some  years,  Mr  Allen  had  now  seen  so 
much  of  his  friend,  that  he  wished  to  unite  him  still  more  closely  to  him- 
self by  an  alliance  of  marriage  with  an  accomplished  lady  of  his  own 
fronily.^ 

This  event  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746;  and  soon 
after  the  preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn  happening  to  become  vacant,  Mr 
Mumy,  then  solicitor  general,  easily  prevailed  with  the  learned  bench 
to  invite  so  eminent  a  person  as  Mr  Warburton  to  accept  that  office. 

FboiI  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Mr  Warburton  resided  chiefly  at 
Prior  Park.  In  so  agreeable,  or  rather  splendid  a  retreat,  he  enjoyed 
health,  affluence,  and  leisure;  the  best  company,  when  he  chose  to  par- 
take of  it;  and  every  other  accommodation,  which  could  be  acceptable 
to  a  man  of  letters.  His  ambition  was  also  gratified  with  the  highest 
personal  reputation ;  and,  in  due  time,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  honours 
of  his  profession.  All  this  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  of.  Yet  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  the  most  delicious  season  of  his  life  was  that  which 
he  had  spent  at  Newark  and  Brand-Broughton.  So  delightful  are  the 
springing  hopes  of  youth  I  and  so  enchanting  the  scenes  which  open  to  a 
great  genius,  when  he  comes  first  to  know  himself  and  to  make  trial  of 
his  powers !  The  impression  these  left  upon  him,  b  very  agreeably  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  Mr  C.  Yorke,  so  late  as  the  year  1758.  Mr  Yorke 
had  acquainted  him  with  an  excursion  he  had  been  making  into  Notting- 
hamshire. In  his  answer  from  Prior  Park,  October  2,  1758,  he  says— '<  I 
am  ghui  to  understand  you  have  amused  yourself  agreeably  with  a  ramble 
into  Nottinghamshire.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
chopped  upon  you  at  Newark;  and  I  would  have  done  so,  on  the  least  inti- 
mation. I  could  have  led  you  through  delicious  walks,  and  picked  off,  for 
your  amusement  in  our  rambles,  a  thousand  notions  which  I  hung  upon 
every  thorn,  as  I  passed,  thirty  years  ago." 

But  to  return  from  this  reflection. 

The  preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  been  offered  him  in  so  hand- 

*  Mise  Gerinide  Tucker,  Mr  AUeii'i  fiivourito  niece. 
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some  a  maiiiier»  that  it  could  not  be  refuted*  Otherwise,  the  thing  was 
not  agreeaUe  to  Mm*  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  Dr  Taylor  *  from  Prior  Park,  May  22,  1746>  he  says 
-^'<  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had 
made  me  an  unanimous  offer  of  the  preachership;  which  therefore  I 
could  not  refuse,  though  I  would  gladly  have  done  it.  For  it  will 
require  five  or  six  months'  attendance.  And  the  advantage  of  the  thing 
itself  you  may  judge  of,  by  thb:  Mr  Allen  would  have  me  take  a  house, 
for  which  I  pay  as  much  rent  as  the  whole  preachership  is  worth.  This 
t>nly  to  you.  And  don't  think  I  speak  with  any  affectation  when  I  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  that  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  me,  than  this 
way  of  life.  But  I  hope  and  determine  that  it  shall  not  continue  long. 
Don't  you  pity  me  ?  I  shall  be  fcnrced  to  write  sermons :  and  Grod  knows 
what  will  become  of  the  *  Divine  Legadon.'  But  if  I  can  do  any  good  in 
this  new  stadon,  I  shall  know  how  to  bear  the  disagreements  of  it,  and 
that's  alL  flow  capricious  is  the  fate  of  mortals  I  Any  other  clergyman 
would  think  himself  happy  in  such  an  honour  as  the  society  has  done 
me.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  f  that  has  been  done  to  their  preacher.  Yet 
I  have  no  joy  in  it." 

The  truth  is,  the  attendance  on  the  term  broke  in  upon  his  leisure; 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  necessity  he  was  und^  of  composing  sermons, 
with  which  he  was  but  slenderly  provided,  diverted  him  from  other 
things,  for  which  he  judged  himself  better  qualified,  and  which  he  had 
more  €it  heart. 

The  fruits  of  his  industry  in  this  new  ofifice,  there  will  be  occasion  to 
speak  of,  and  to  appreciate  hereafter.  For  the  present,  it  is  true,  his 
greater  designs  received  some  interruption,  and  particulariy,  as  he  in* 
timates,  that  of  the  < Divine  Legation;'  although  other  reasons  concurred 
to  make  him  defer  (indeed  much  too  long)  the  prosecution  of  that  noble 
work. 

-  In  the  year  1747  appeared  his  edition  of  Sliak^>eare's  works,  which 
he  had  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Pope.  **He  was  desirous" — 
the  editor  speaks  in  his  own  person — ^<  I  should  give  a  new  edition  of 
this  poet ;  and  that  his  edition  should  be  melted  down  into  mine.  In 
memory  of  our  friendship,  I  have  therefore  made  it  our  joint  edition." 

As  the  public  envy  was  now  at  its  height,  from  the  rising  fortime,  as 
well  as  fame,  of  the  author,  this  edition  awakened  a  spirit  of  criticism, 
which  haunted  him  in  every  shape  of  dull  ridicule,  and  solemn  confu- 
tation. Happening  to  speak  of  this,  in  a  letter  written  to  him,  1749,  (for 

*  The  physician— fint  of  Newark,  afterwards  of  London,  reiy  eminent  in  hii  profeniony 
and  from  his  early  youth  a  friend  of  Mr  Warfourtoo's. 
t  He  means,  by  tlie  tmamimtnu  ofitr  of  tlieir  preaebanUp. 
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by  thttt  time  I  Iiad  the  honour  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  him,) 
he  replies  to  me  in  the  following  lively  manner — '^  I  have,  as  you  say, 
raised  a  spirit  without  designing  it.  And,  while  I  thought  I  was  only  con- 
jecturing, it  seems  I  was  conjuring.  So  that  I  had  no  sooner  evoked  the 
name  of  Shakspeare  from  the  rotten  monument  of  his  former  editions,  than 
a  crew  of  strange  devils,  and  more  grotesque  than  any  he  laughs  at  in 
the  old  £uce8,  came  chattering,  mewing,  and  grinning  round  abput  me." 

The  outcry  against  him  was,  indeed,  pretty  much  what  is  here  so 
pleasantly  described.  His  illustrations  of  the  poet's  sense  were  fire* 
quently  not  taken;  and  his  corrections  of  the  flmlty  text  not  allowed. 
And,  to  speak  candidly,  it  could  scarce  be  otherwise.  For,  though  all 
pretend  to  be  judges  of  poetry,  few  have  any  idea  of  poetical  criticism. 
And,  as  to  what  concerns  the  emendation  of  the  text,  the  abler  the  critic, 
the  m<Mre  liable  he  is  to  some  extravagance  of  conjecture,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Bentley  himself^  it  being  dulness,  and  not  judgment,  that 
best  secures  him  from  this  sort  of  imputation.* 

For  die  rest,  such  is  the  felicity  of  his  genius  in  restoring  numberless 
passages  to  their  integrity,  and  in  explaining  others  which  the  author's 
sublime  conceptions,  or  his  licentious  expression,  had  kept  out  of  sight, 
that  this  fine  edition  of  Shakspeare  must  ever  be  highly  valued  by  men 
of  sense  and  taste;  a  spirit,  congenial  to  that  of  the  author,  breathing 
throughout,  and  easily  atoning,  with  such,  for  the  little  mistakes  and 
inadvertencies  discoverable  in  it. 

Mr  Warburton  very  properly  neglected  all  attacks  on  his  own 
critical  &me.  But  of  one,  that  was  made  soon  after  on  the  moral  char- 
acter of  his  friend,  he  took  more  notice.  In  1749  an  insignificant  pam- 
phlet, under  the  name  of  <  A  Patriot  King'  was  published  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  or  by  his  direction,  with  a  preface  to  it,  refiecting  highly  on  Mr 
Pope's  honour.  The  provocation  was  simply  this.  The  manuscript  of 
that  trivial  declamation  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr  Pope,  with 

*  Tha  vpohgf,  which  ao  eminent  French  writer  makes  for  Joseph  Scaliger,  majr  senre 
for  ill  commentatore  of  his  size: 

*' J«  ne  sesjr  si  an  ne  pomrroitpas  dire  que  Scaliger  aToit  trop  d'etprit,  et  trap  de  sdence, 
ponr  fidre  im  ben  oommentaire ;  oar  h  force  d'aToir  de  I'esprit,  U  trouToit  dans  les  auteurs 
qv'il  ooBUDentoit,  plus  de  finesse  et  plus  de  geni^,  quMls  n'en  avoient  efiectivement ;  et  sa 
profoBde  Utt^ralure  ^it  cause  qu'il  voyoit  mille  rapports  entre  les  pens^  d'un  auteur,  et 
^uelque  point  rare  d'antiquit^.  De  sorte  qull  s'imaginoit  que  son  auteur  aroit  &it  quelque 
aUnsion  ^  ce  point  d'antiquit^,  et  sur  ce  pied-lik  il  corrigeoH  un  passage.  SI  on  n'aime 
■liaaz  tlmagfner  que  I'enTle  d*eclaircir  un  mystAre  d'eruditicn  ineonnu  aux  autres  crV- 
tlquea,  rcnsigeoit  k  tuppoeer  qu'il  ee  trouvoit  danf  un  tel  ou  tel  passage.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit, 
ks  ooBimentaires  qui  viennent  de  lui,  sont  pleins  de  conjectures  hardies,  ing^nieuses,  et 
fort  SQarantes,  mais  il  n'est  gueres  apparent  que  les  auteurs  ayent  song^  k  tout  ce  qu'il  \eiit 
ha  dire.  On  s'tioigne  de  leur  sens  aussi  bien  quand  on  a  beaucoup  d'esprit,  que  quand  oo 
n'en  a  pas,"  &c.^iVbti«c&«  de  la  RSpfMique  det  Lettru,  Juin  1684. 
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tlie  charge,  as  it  was  pretended,  that  only  a  certain  namber  of  copies 
should  be  printed.  Mr  Pope,  in  his  excessive  admiration  of  his  lord- 
ship, which  was  the  chief  foible  of  his  character,  took  that  opportunity, 
for  fear  so  invaluable  a  treasure  of  patriot  doquence  should  be  lost  to 
the  public,  to  exceed  his  commission,  and  to  run  off  more  copies,  which 
were  found,  after  his  death,  in  the  printer's  warehouse;  but  with  so  little 
secrecy  that  several  of  his  friends,  and  in  particular  Mr  Allen,  as  he 
told  me,  was  apprized  of  it  at  the  time,  and  by  Mr  Pope  himself.  Tliis 
charge,  however  frivolous,  was  aggravated  beyond  measure;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  proofs  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  received  of  Mr  Pope's 
devotion  to  him,  envenomed  with  the  utmost  malignity.  Mr  Warburton 
thought  it  became  him  to  vindicate  his  deceased  friend;  and  he  did  it 
so  effectually,  as  not  only  to  silence  his  accuser,  but  to  cover  him  with 
confusion. 

And  here  let  me  have  leave  to  pause  a  little,  while,  in  emulation  of 
this  generous  conduct  of  my  friend  towards  one  great  man,  I  ^ideavour 
to  perform  the  same  office  towards  another;  the  most  amiable  of  his 
time;  who  has  suffered,  in  the  public  opinion,  by  a  charge  of  immoral 
meanness  brought  against  him  by  Mr  Pope  himself,  and,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded, without  the  least  foundation.  The  person  I  mean  is  Mr  Addison, 
in  whose  good  name,  as  in  that  of  Mr  Pope,  virtue  herself  has  an  in- 
terest. He  and  Mr  Pope  were  likewise  friends;  and  this  relation  be- 
tween them  brings  the  two  cases  into  a  still  nearer  resemblance  with 
each  other. 

The  charge  I  allude  to,  is  briefly  this — ^Mr  Addison  had  uniformly* 
advised  and  encouraged  Mr  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  fit>m  the 
year  1713,  when  the  design  of  that  work  was  first  communicated  to  him. 
He  had  even  been  zealous  to  promote  the  subscription  to  it;  and  in  May, 
1716,  when  a  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  translation, 
and  some  parts  of  it  published,  he  spqaks  of  it  in  the  Freeholder,  No. 
40,  in  the  following  manner: 

*^  When  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  freeholder,  I  am  in  a  particular 
manner  pleased  with  the  labours  of  those  who  have  improved  our  lan- 
guage with  the  translation  of  old  Latin  and  Grreek  authors;  and  by 
that  means  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  famous 
governments  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  have  already  most  of  their 
historians  in  our  own  tongue:  and  what  is  still  more  for  the  honour  of 
our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to  express  with  elegance  the  greatest 
of  their  poets  in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among  our  countrymen  may 
learn  to  judge  from  Dryden's  Virgil,  of  the  most  perfect  epic  perfor- 

*  See  Letters  to  and  from  Mr  AddiMn,  in  Mr  Pope's  works. 
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» 
manoe:  and  those  ports  of  Homer  which  have  already  been  published 

by  Mr  Pope,  give  us  reason  to  think  the  Iliad  will  appear  in  English 

with  as  little  disadvantage  to  that  immortal  poem/' 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr  Pqpe  believed,  and  his  friends,  as  was 
natural,  believed  with  him,  that  in  1716  Mr  Addison  either  translated 
himself  or  employed  Mr  Tickell  to  translate,  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
in  opposition  to  him. 

If  we  ask  on  what  grounds  this  extraordinary  charge  is  brought  against 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Addison,  we  are  only  told  of  some  slight  and  vague 
suspicions,  without  any  thing  that  looks  like  a  proof^  either  external  or 
intemaL  What  there  is  of  the  latter  tends  to  confute  the  charge.  For 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  Mr  Addison's  style  and  manner,  must  be 
certain  that  the  translation  was  not  his  own,  though  Steele,  in  a  peevish 
letter  written  against  Tickell,*  has,  it  seems,  insinuated  some  such  thing. 
And  for  external  proof,  we  have  absolutely  nothing  but  a  report  from 
hearsay  evidence,  that  Mr  Addison  had  expressed  himself  civilly  of 
Tickeirs  performance;  whence  it  is  concluded  that  this  translation  wa% 
at  least,  undertaken  by  Mr  Addison's  advice  and  authority,  if  not  made 
by  himself. 

Still,  it  will  be  owned,  that  so  generous  a  man  as  Mr  Pope  must  be* 
Ueve  he  had  some  proof  of  this  charge  against  his  friend:  and,  I  think, 
I  have  at  length  discovered  what  it  was. 

I  have  seen  a  printed  copyf  of  Tickell's  translation,  in  which  are 
entered  many  criticisms  and  remarks  in  Mr  Pope's  own  hand.  And 
frtym  two  of  these,  compared  together,  I  seem  to  collect  the  true  ground 
of  the  suspicion.    But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself. 

To  the  translation  are  prefixed  a  Dedication,  and  Advertisement. 
The  latter  is  in  these  words — ''I  must  inform  the  reader  that,  when  I 
b^gan  this  first  book,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  translating  the  whole  Iliad: 
but  had  the  pleasure  of  being  diverted  from  that  design,  by  finding  the 
woriL  was  frdlen  into  a  much  abler  hand.  I  would  not  therefore  be 
thought  to  have  any  other  view  in  publishing  this  small  specimen  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  than  to  bespeak,  if  possible,  the  favour  of  the  public  to 
a  translation  of  Homer's  Odysseis,  wherein  I  have  already  made  some 
progress." 

To  the  words  in  this  advertisement — when  I  began  this  firtt  book — 
Mr  Pope  affixes  this  note. — See  the  first  line  of  the  dedication. 

*  Dedication  of  the  Drammer  to  Mr  CoogreTe. 

t  It  was  tbeo  in  Mr  Wtrburton't  hands.  It  was  afterwirds  sold,  by  mistake,  among 
tlie  oUwr  books  which  be  had  at  his  house  in  town,  to  Mr  T.  Payne,  and  came  at  length 
kito  the  possession  of  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  of  Staple's  Inn ;  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  make  me 
a  present  of  it,  to  be  kept  in  the  library  at  Haitlebury  (in  which  that  of  Mr  Pope  is  in- 
cluded), where  it  now  remains. 


r 
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Turaing  to  the  di^dkation,  we  lind  it  licgiu  thus — ''  Mlien  I  first 
ontered  upon  thU  translation  I  was  ambitiouB  of  dedicating  it  to  the  litte 
Lord  Halifax."— Over  ugainst  whidi  words  h  likewise  entered,  in  Mr 
Pope's  band,  the  followiug  note.  T/i£  tramlator  waajirst  htown  to  him 
[Lord  Halifax] _/oi>r  monthg  before  hi»  death.     He  died  in  May.,  17I5> 

Now,  from  comparing  these  two  notes  together,  one  sees  clearly  how 
Mr  Pope  reasoned  on  the  matter.  He  concluded  from  Tickell'a  saying 
— when  he  firBt  entered  on  this  tmnslation,  that  is,  began  tliia  first  book, 
he  thought  of  dedicating  his  work  to  Lord  Halifax — that  he  could  nut 
have  entertained  thiH  tiionght,  if  he  had  nut  at  tiiat  time  l>ecn  known  to 
Lord  lialifax.  But  it  was  certaia,  it  seems,  tliat  Mr  Tickell  was  first 
known  to  that  lord  only  four  months  before  his  death,  in  May,  1715. 
ttlience  it  seemed  to  follow  that  this  first  book  had  been  written  within. 

Admitting  this  cnncluaion  to  be  rightly  made  by  Mr  Pope,  it  must  indeed 
be  allowed  that  be  had  much  reason  fur  his  cliarge  of  insincerity  on  Mr 
Addison,  who,  a«  a  friend  timt  had  great  influence  with  the  translator, 
would  not  have  advised,  or  even  permitted,  such  a  design  to  be  entered 
upon  and  prosecuted  by  him  at  tliiH  juncture.  But  there  seems  not  the 
least  ground  for  sucli  a  conclugion.  Lord  Holillis  was  the  great  patron 
of  wits  and  poetsi  and  if  Tickell  had  formed  bis  design  of  translating 
the  Iliad  long  before  Mr  Pope  was  known  to  have  engaged  in  that  work, 
he  might  very  well  be  supposed  to  think  of  dedicating  to  this  Mtecenas, 
na  much  a  stranger  as  he  then  was  to  him.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  such  intentions  in  literary  men ;  altliough  Mr  Pope  might  be  dis- 
posed to  conduct  himself,  in  such  a  case,  with  more  delicacy  or  dignity. 

I  see,  tlien,  no  reason  to  infer  from  the  premises,  that  Mr  Tickell  be- 
gan his  first  book  but  four  months  before  Lord  Halifax's  death.  Forany 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  begun,  or  &ieajiiiisli€d 
it,  four  years  before  that  event,  and  have  only  relini{uished  the  thoughts 
of  prosecuting  his  translation  from  the  time  that  he  "found  this  work  had 
fallen,"  as  lie  says,  "  into  an  abler,"  that  is,  Mr  Pope's  "  hand." 

These  passages,  however,  of  tlie  adveKisemont  and  dedication,  re- 
flected upon  and  compared  together,  furnished  Mr  Pope,  as  1  suppose, 
witli  the  chief  of  those  odd  concurring  circumstances,  which,  as  we  are 
told,  convinced  him  tliat  this  tnuulation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
was  published  with  Mr  Addison's  participation,  if  not  composed  by  him. 
If  the  work  had  been  begun  but  four  months  before  its  appearance,  it 
must  have  been  at  least  by  his  allowance  and  participatiua :  if  before 
that  time  (Mr  Tickell's  acquaintance  witli  Lord  l^Ialifas  not  being  of  so 
early  a  date)  it  was,  most  probably,  his  own  composition.  And  to  tliis 
Utter  opinion,  il  seems,  Mr  Pope  inclined. 
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How  meonchuiye  these  reasonings  are,  we  hsf^  now  seen.  AH  that 
remains  therefore  is  to  aeconnt  ^  the  publication  at  sneh  a  time.  And 
for  this  I  see  not  why  Mr  Tiekell's  own  reason  n»y  not  be  accepted  afli' 
die  true  one — ^that  he  had  no  other  view  in  pubKshing  this  specimen,  than 
to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  pnblie  to  a  translation  of  the  Odysseis,  inr 
which  he  had  made  some  progress. 

The  time,  it  must  be  owned,  was  an  unlucky  one.  But  if  Mr  Ad^« 
son  had  reason  to  believe  his  friend's  motive  to  be  tliat  which  he  pro^ 
fessed,  he  might  tiiink  it  not  fit  to  divert  him  from  a  worit  which  was 
likely  to  serve  his  interest  (poetical  translation  being  at  that  time  the 
most  lucrative  employment  of  a  man  of  letters),  and  though  it  had  Tes^ 
romt  than  Mr  Pope's,  to  do  him  some  credit.  And  for  the  civility  of 
speaking  w^  of  his  translation  afterwards,  or  even  of  assisting  him  iop 
the  revisal  of  it,  Uiis  was  certainly  no  more  than  Mr  Addison's  firiend* 
ship  f<^  the  translator  required. 

That  Mr  Ad(fison  had,  in  fact,  no  unfriendly  intention  in  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  this  affair,  is  certain  from  the  passage  before  cited  from  the 
Freeholder,  where  he  speaks  so  honomtibly,  in  May  1716,  of  Mr  Pope's 
translation,  after  all  the  noise  that  had  been  made  about  Mr  TickelT^ 
first  book  in  the  summer  of  1715.  We  may  indeed  impute  this  conduct 
to  fear,  or  £ssimuladon:  but  a  charge  of  this  nature  ought  surely  not 
to  be  made,  but  on  the  clearest  and  best  grounds. 

I  have  the  rather  introduced  these  observations  into  the  accoimt  of 
my  friend's  life^  as  he  himself  had  been  led  by  Mr  Pope's  authority  to 
credit  the  imputation  on  Mr  Addison;  and,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
bad  given  a  countenance  to  it.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  him,  to  assure 
the  reader  that  when,  some  years  before  his  death,  I  showed  him  this 
vindication,  he  professed  himself  so  much  satisfied  with  it,  as  to  say,  if 
he  lived  to  see  another  edition  of  Mr  Pope's  works,  he  would  strike  out 
the  ofl^sive  reflections  on  Mr  Addison's  character. 

To  return  now  to  our  subject. — We  left  Mr  Warburton  illustrating 
the  works  of  one  of  our  great  poets,  and  vindicating  the  moral  char- 
acter of  another.  But  whatever  amusements,  or  friendly  offices,  might 
employ  his  pen,  he  never  lost  sight  of  what  he  had  most  at  heart,  the 
defence  of  religion.  And  a  controversy  then  carrying  on,  concerning 
the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Christian  church,  between  Dr  Middleton 
and  his  opponents,  and  so  managed,  on  both  sides,  as  to  hurt  the  cause 
of  Christianity  itself,  gave  him  occasion  to  explain  his  own  sentiments 
on  the  subject  in  an  admirable  book,  entitled  *  Julian;'  or,  *A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  that  Em- 
peror's attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.'  This  work  was  pub* 
lished  in  1750,  and  is  written  throughout  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  its  author. 

VOJL.   I  c 
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It  18  introduced  by  an  exquisite  pre&ce  on  the  literary  character  of 
the  Fathers,  and  on  the  condition  of  moral  science  before,  and  after,  the 
appearance  of  Christianity. 

This  excellent  book  had  the  fate  of  the  author's  other  writings,  to  be 
censured  at  home.  In  a  letter  from  Prior  Park  to  Dr  Balguy,  January 
1 7, 1 75 1  -2, — "  They  tell  me,"  says  he,  "  there  are  some  remarks  published 
against  my  Julian.  I  donH  know  the  nature  of  them,  nor  ever  shall. 
That  matter  interests  every  clergyman,  that  is  to  say,  every  Christian,  in 
Elngland,  as  much  as  myself.  Besides,  I  have  long  since  bid  adieu  to 
controversy.  I  give  my  sentiments  to  the  public,  and  there's  an  end* 
If  any  body  will  oppose  them,  he  has  my  leave.  If  any  body  will  defend 
them,  he  has  my  thanks.  I  propound  them  freely;  I  explain  them  as 
clearly  and  enforce  them  as  strongly,  as  I  can.  I  think  I  owe  no  more 
either  to  myself  or  truth.  I  am  sure  I  owe  no  more  to  the  public. 
Besides,  I  know  a  little  (as  you  will  see  by  the  new  edition  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  ^  Divine  Legation')  how  to  correct  myself;  so  have 
less  need  of  this  assistance  from  others:  which  you  will  better  understand, 
when  you  see  that  I  have  not  received  the  least  assistance  from  the  unit- 
ed endeavours  of  that  numerous  band  of  answerers,  who  have  spared  no 
freedoms  in  telling  me  of  my  faults." 

Again,  some  months  afterwards,  writing  to  the  same  friend — Bedford 
Row,  May  12,  1752,  he  observes, 

<<  I  think  you  judge  rightly  of  the  effects  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 

writings,  as  well  as  of  their  character.  As  to  his  <  Discourse  on  the  Canon 
of  Scripture,'  I  think  it  below  all  criticism,  though  it  had  mine.  He  men- 
tions (and  I  believe,  with  good  faith)  that  foolish  rabbinical  fable  of 
Esdras'  restoring  the  whole  lost  canon  by  inspiration ;  and  argues  from  it. 
However,  the  redoubtable  pen  of  Sykes,  though  now  worn  to  the  stump, 
is  drawn  upon  him ;  or,  at  least,  threatened  to  be  drawn.  He  threatened, 
too,  to  draw  it  upon  poor  Julian ;  but  he  left  the  execution  to  another. 
And  who  do  you  think  that  other  proves?  Somebody  or  other,  by  far 
more  curious  than  myself,  would  unearth  this  vermin:  and  he  is  found 
to  be  one  Nichols,  whom  your  university  some  time  ago  prosecuted  for 
stealing  their  books,  or  rather  should  have  prosecuted.  Have  I  not 
reason  to  blame  you  for  your  ill-timed  clemency  ?  Had  they  hanged  him, 
as  justice  called  upon  them  to  do,  my  book  had  been  safe.  It  is  true, 
he  has  not  fulfilled  the  old  proverb,  but  rather  contributed  to  a  new  one, 

'  Save  a  rogue  from  the  gallows,  and he  will  endeavour  to  save  his 

fellow.'  I  had  gibbeted  up  Julian,  and  he  comes  by  night  to  cut  him 
down." — The  pleasantry  of  these  reflections  has  drawn  me  into  a  citation 
of  them.  Otherwise,  it  was  scarce  worth  while  to  tell  the  reader  what 
8)me  of  our  own  prejudiced  countrymen  thought  of  Julian.     For  the 
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learned  abroad  were  generally  much  taken  with  this  work.  Among 
others,  die  president  Montesquieu,  who,  it  seems,  was  then  meditating 
a  visit  to  his  friends  in  England,  writes  thus  to  Mr  Chariea  Yorke  from 
Paris,  June  6,  1753 :  "  When  you  see  Dr  Warburton,  pray  let  him 
know  the  satisfaction  I  propose  to  myself  in  making  a  further  acquain- 
tance with  him,  and  in  taking  a  nearer  view  of  his  great  talents.  His 
Julian  chamtf  me;  although  I  have  but  indifferent  English  readers,  and 
have  myself  forgotten  a  great  deal  of  what  I  once  knew  of  that  lan- 
guage" 

And  speaking  of  this  work  some  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
Mr  Warburton  says,  '*  My  Julian  has  had  a  great  effect  in  France,  where 
freethinking  holds  its  head  as  high  as  in  England.  This  is  a  consola* 
tion  to  me,  as  my  sole  aim  is  to  repress  that  infernal  spirit."  And  again, 
— '*  It  has  procured  me  the  good  will  of  the  best  and  greatest  man  *  in 
France;  while  there  is  hardly  a  nobleman  in  England  knows  I  have  writ- 
ten such  a  book  ."f 

This  admirable  work,  as  I  observed,  took  its  rise  from  Dr  Middleton's 
^Inquiry  concerning  the  miraculous  Powers  in  the  Christian  Church.' 
That  ingenious  man  died  towards  the  end  of  diis  year;  and  although 
some  difference  had  arisen  between  them  in  1741,  and  seems  to  have 
kept  them  asunder  for  the  rest  of  Dr  Middleton's  life,  yet  no  change 
appears  to  have  been  made,  by  this  misadventure,  in  Mr  Warburton's 
opinion  or  even  esteem  of  him;  so  constant  was  he  in  his  friendships! 
as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  me  just  before  the  Doctor's  death:  "  Prior  Park,  July  1 1,  1750. 
— I  hear  Dr  Middleton  has  been  at  London,  I  suppose  to  consult  Dr 
Heberden  about  hb  health,  and  is  returned  in  an  extreme  bad  condi- 
tion.— I  am  much  concerned  for  the  poor  man,  and  wish  he  may  recover, 
with  all  my  heart.  Had  he  had,  I  will  not  say,  piety,  but  greatness  of 
mind  enough,  not  to  suffer  the  pretended  injuries  of  some  churchmen  to 
prejudice  him  against  religion,  I  should  love  him  living,  and  honour 
his  memory  when  dead.  But,  good  (rod !  that  man,  for  the  discourtesies 
done  him  by  his  miserable  fellow-creatures,  should  be  content  to  divest 
himself  of  the  true  viaticum,  the  comfort,  the  solace,  the  asylum  from 
all  the  evils  of  human  life,  is  perfectly  astonishing!  I  believe  no  one, 

*  Due  dc  Noailles.  The  inteUigence  wis  commuuicated  to  the  lutbor  by  his  firieni),  M. 
do  Silhouette,  who  sdmired  his  writiogs,  and  hM  translated  some  of  them. 

t  In  planniog  his  treatise  oo  Julian,  he  had  proposed  as  the  title  page  sets  forth,  to  *  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  that  Evidence,  which  will  demand  the  Assent  of  every  reasonable  Man  to  a 
miraculous  Fact.'  But  this  part  of  his  plan  he  reserved  for  another  discourse.  The  subject 
was,  in  &ct,  resumed,  tod  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Resur- 
rectioD.' 
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all  thiiigs  Gofei^ered,  has  sufiered  more  from  die  low  and  vile  paseioiui 
of  the  high  and  low  amongst  our  brethren,  than  myself.  Yet  God  for- 
bid, it  should  ever  suffer  me  to  be  cold  in  the  go<q>dL  interests!  which 
are  indeed  so  much  my  own»  that  without  it  I  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider humanity  as  the  most  forlorn  part  of  the  creatioQ.'* 

What  this  letter  tenderly  hints  at,  waa  the  esact  truth.  Dr  Middle- 
ton  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and  very  fine  writer :  but,  his  vanity  having 
engaged  him  early  in  religious  ccmtroversy  on  a  subject  which  he  did 
not  understand,  he  had  given  just  offence  to  some  considerable  church- 
men ;  and  yet  would  not  ccmdescend  to  recover  their  good  opinion  by 
retracting  what  he  had  hastily  and  unwarily  advanced.  Hence  the 
obstruction  to  his  views  of  preferment ;  which  by  degrees  soured  his 
temper  so  much,  that  his  best  friends,  as  Mr  Warburton  found  by  ex- 
perience, could  not  calm  his  resentments,  or  keep  them  from  breaking 
out  into  some  unhappy  prejudices  against  rdigion  itsel£  This  misad- 
venture was  the  effect  of  his  passion,  not  judgment :  for  his  knowledge 
of  theology  was  but  slight,  and  his  talents  not  those  which  qualified  him 
to  excel  in  that  science.  The  bent  of  his  genius  and  studies  lay  another 
way,  and  had  raised  him  to  great  eminence  in  polite  literature ;  of  which 
his  *  Letter  from  Rome,'  and  his  *  Life  of  Cicero,'  are  shining  instances. 
His  other  works  are  of  much  less  value,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Nothii^  shows  the  extent  of  Mr  Warborton's  genius,  and  the  com- 
mand he  had  of  it,  more,  than  his  being  able  to  mix  the  lightest  with 
the  most  serious  studies,  and  to  pass,  as  his  friend  qpeaksy 

'  From  graTa  to  gay,  from  liTely  to  seTore,' 

with  so  much  grace  and  frcility :  a  striking  instance  of  which  power  we 
have  here,  in  finding  Julian  between  our  two  poeta.  For  m  the  very 
next  year  (1751)  he  i^peared  again,  as  a  critic  and  conunentator,  in  the 
noble  edition  he  gave  of  Mr  Pope's  works.  And,  aa  here,  there  was  no 
room  for  emendatory  criticism,  of  all  others  the  easiest  to  be  misapplied 
or  misconstrued,  so  the  public  found  very  little  to  censure  on  thb  occa- 
sion. Indeed  the  main  object  of  the  edition  being  to  do  justice  to  his 
friend,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  exert  his  whole  force  upon  it ;  and  as 
none  can  divine  so  happily  of  a  poef  s  meaning,  aa  the  well  exercised 
critic,  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  of  a  congenial  spirit  with  his  author,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  made  this,  what  I  formerly  said  of  it,  and  still 
think  it  to  be,  the  best  edition  that  was  ever  given  of  any  classic. 

But,  admirable  as  Mr  Warburton  was  in  this  elegant  species  of  lite- 
rature, we  are  now  to  take  our  leave  of  him  under  that  character ;  his 
editions  of  Shakspeare  and  Pope  being,  as  he  himself  expressed  it  to 
me,  amusements,  which  his  fondness  for  the  works  of  one  poet,  and  for 
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the  p^voB  of  another,  had  engaged  him  in.  We  are,  henceforth,  to  eee 
him  only  in  his  proper  office  of  divine ;  which  he  resumed  when  Mr 
Pope's  volumes  were  out  of  his  hands,  and  ennobled  by  a  set  of  sermons, 
preached  by  him  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  entitled  '  Princ^>les  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  in  two  volumes ;'  the  former  published  in  175% 
and  die  other  in  1754 ;  to  which  he  added  a  third  in  1767,  consisting 
chiefly  <^  occasional  discourses. 

I  bring  his  works  of  tibis  sort  together  under  one  view,  that  I  may 
consider  them  at  once,  and  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  true  character. 

He  had  used  himself  very  little  to  write  sermons,  till  he  came  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  instructions  to  his  parish  had  either  been  delivered 
without  notes,  or  extracted  from  the  plainest  discourses  (^  our  best 
preachers.  In  his  present  situation,  he  found  it  necessary  to  compose 
his  sermons,  and  with  care ;  his  audience  consisting  wholly  of  men  of 
education,  and  those  accustomed  to  reasoning  and  inquiry.  Here  was 
then  a  scene  in  'vdiich  his  learning  and  Imowledge  might  be  produced 
with  good  efiect ;  and  it  was  in  this  kind  of  discourse  that  his  taste 
and  studies  had  qualified  him  to  excel.  His  sermons  are  accordingly, 
afl  of  them,  of  this  cast ;  not  slight  harangues  on  ordinary  subjects,  but 
dose,  weighty,  methodical  discourses,  on  the  most  momentous  doctrines 
of  natural  and  revealed  rdigion ;  opening  the  grounds  of  them,  and 
supporting  them  against  oljections ;  expressed  in  that  style  of  nervous 
eloquence  whidi  was  natural  to  him,  and  brightened  occasionally,  but 
without  affectation,  by  the  liveliest  strokes  of  imagination.  In  short, 
they  were  written  for  the  use  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  will  only 
be  relished  by  such.  They  are  masterly  in  their  way ;  but  fitter  for  the 
closet,  than  the  church ;  I  mean  those  mixed  auditories  that  are  usually 
to  be  expected  in  that  place. 

There  had  been  a  friendship  of  long  standing  between  Mr  Warburtoi 
and  Mr  Charles  Yorke ;  cultivated  with  great  affection  and  esteem  on 
both  sides ;  the  fruit  of  which  appeared  in  1753,  in  the  offer  of  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  In 
admowledgment  of  this  favour,  Mr  Warburton  addressed  the  first 
volume  of  the  *  Divine  Legation'  to  his  lordship,  when  he  gave  the  next 
edition  of  that  work.  Some,  who  were  curious  in  observing  coinciden- 
ces, and  meant  to  do  honour  both  to  the  patron  and  client,  took  notice 
that  the  stall,  to  which  Mr  Warburton  was  preferred,  was  the  same  in 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham,  that  great  patron  of  all  the 
learned  churchmen  in  his  time,  had  placed  Dr  Cudworth :  such  a  simi- 
litude was  there  apprehended  to  be  between  the  two  magistrates ;  and, 
still  more  strikingly,  between  the  two  divines,  authors  of  *  The  Intellec- 
tual System,'  foid  '  The  Divine  Legation !' 
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But  what  idea  of  dignity  soever  might  be  annexed  to  this  prebend, 
he  exchanged  it,  a  year  or  two  after,  for  one  of  more  value  in  the  church 
of  Durham,  which  Bishop  Trevor,  who  did  himself  honour  by  the  dis- 
posal of  his  preferments,  very  obligingly  gave  him,  at  die  request  of 
Mr  Murray,  now  attorney  general,  in  1755. 

He  had  been  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  the  year  before ;  and  that 
promotion,  as  well  as  the  present,  making  it  decent  for  him  to  take  his  ' 
doctor's  degree,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  Herring,  very  wisely 
took  to  himself  the  honour,  which  the  university  of  Oxford  had  unhap- 
pily  declined,  of  conferring  that  distinction  upon  him. 

But  while  his  friends  were  vying  with  each  other  in  their  good  offices 
and  attempts  to  serve  him,  a  matter  far  more  interesting  to  him,  than 
any  preferment,  engaged  lus  attention  during  the  course  of  these  two 
years. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  died  in  1751,  and  his  philosoplucal  works  were 
published  in  1753.  Every  one  knows  the  principles  and  presumption 
of  that  unhappy  nobleman.  He  was  of  that  sect,  which,  to  avoid  a  more 
.odious  name,  chooses  to  distinguish  itself  by  that  of  Naturalism ;  and 
had  boasted  in  private  what  feats  he  should  be  able  to  perform,  in  the 
attack  he  had  long  threatened  on  all  our  metaphysics  and  theology ;  in 
other  words,  on  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

Some  had  the  simplicity  to  believe  him  on  his  word ;  and  others,  it 
may  be,  wished  him  success.  All  serious  men  stood  aghast  at  the  loud 
vaunts  of  this  Goliah  of  the  infidel  party ;  and,  prepossessied  with  the  ideas 
of  consequence,  which  the  fond  applauses  of  his  friends,  and,  what  must 
ever  be  lamented,  of  his  tuneful  friend,  had  thrown  about  lum,  waited 
widi  anxiety  for  the  event. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  that  friend  said  divinely  well,  for  surely,  in  this 
instance,  he  prophesied,  as  well  as  sang, 

"  Hetven  with  loud  laughter  the  rain  toil  mrYeyt, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise." 

Dr  Warburton  had  very  early  penetrated  the  views  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  and,  observing  some  tincture  of  his  principles,  (but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  author,  who  could  not  be  trusted  widi  the  secret),  art- 
fully instilled  into  the  *  Essay  on  Man,'  had  incurred  his  immortal  hatred 
by  making  the  discovery,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  by  reasoning  Mr 
Pope  out  of  his  hands.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  what  would  follow  from 
this  vigilant  and  able  divine,  when  his  lordship's  godless  volumes  should 
come  forth  ;  and  the  dread  of  it  seems  to  have  kept  them  back,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  interval,  however,  was  made  good  use  of,  in 
reasoning  them  with  poignant  invectives  against  the  ^Alliance'  and  *Di- 
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Tine  Leg&tion,*  and  with  whole  pages  of  the  grossest  personal  abuse. 
So  that,  when  they  appeared,  Dr  Warburton  was  provoked,  as  well  as 
prepared,  to  give  them  a  strict  examination,  and  was  animated  to  the 
undertaking  by  a  just  resentment,  as  well  as  religious  zeal. 

And  these  two  principles,  the  most  operative  in  our  nature,  were 
never  exerted  to  better  purpose,  or  with  greater  effect  He  planned  the 
view  of  his  philosophy  in  *  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend,'*  and  in  writing  ~ 
it  has  surpassed  himself;  the  reasoning  and  the  wit  being  alike  irresis^ 
tible,  the  strongest  and  keenest  that  can  be  conceived.  He  himself  was 
not  a  little  pleased  with  this  work,  and  says  in  confidence  to  a  friend,f 
*^  I  have  given  to  it  all  the  finishing  in  my  power ;  and  reckon,  if  any 
thing  of  mine  should  stumble  down  to  posterity,  it  will  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  any.    And  now — Ccestus  artemque  repono/* 

Some  of  Dr  Warburton's  friends  (such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  had  been 
the  friends  of  Mt  Pope)  had,  of  course,  been  acquiunted  widi  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  and  were  very  naturally  in  the  common  opinion  of  his 
parts  and  abilities,  without  knowing  much,  or  perhaps  any  thing,  of  his 
religious  sentiments.  These  were  likely  to  take  offence  at  the  freedom 
of  the  *  View/  which  was  to  show  him  in  a  light  very  different  from  that 
in  which  the  worid  had  hitherto  seen  him.  The  consequence  to  himself 
was  clearly  foreseen,  and  with  no  small  concern. 

Writing  from  Prior  Park  to  Mr  C.  Yorke,  August  24, 1754,  while  theie 
letters  were  drawing  up,  he  says, — "  I  am  busy  with  my  second  volume 
of  sermons,  which  I  propose  to  publish  early  in  the  winter.  I  amuse 
myself  too  with  another  thing,  which,  were  you  here,  you  would  be 
plagued  with:  because  I  never  like  my  things  so  well  as  while  you  are 
reading  them.  I  have  a  better  reason  for  your  reading  them.  But,  tb 
tell  you  the  truth,  this  flatters  me  most. — The  thing  will  be  without  my 
name,  and  a  secret.  I  wish  it  may  in  no  degree  displease  one  I  haye 
so  much  reason  to  value  as  our  friend;  nay,  I  would  not  have  it  dis<- 
please  any  of  his  friends  on  his  account.  You  will  ask  me  then  why  I 
venture  upon  it?  I  will  tell  you  sincerely.  I  think  it  my  duty;  for  I 
am  a  Christian.  I  think  I  was  designed  to  be  the  declared  enemy  of 
infidelity;  for  I  am  a  little  fanatical.'' 

In  a  letter  also  to  me,  September  7,  1754,  he  says — "As  to  my  *View 
of  Bolingbroke,'  I  tell  it  you  in  confidence,  I  am  apprehensive  of  displeas- 
ing some  by  it  whom  I  most  honour,  and  at  a  critical  time.  So  that  I 
solenmly  assure  you,  nothing  but  the  sense  of  indispensable  duty,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  clergyman,  could  have  induced  me  to  run  the  hazard  of 
doing  myself  so  much  injury.     Bui  jacta  est  alea.     All  other  considera- 

•  Mr  Alleo  of  Prior  Park.  t  ^r  Balguy. 
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tioDf  ave  now  past  with  me;  and  I  let  providenoe  take  its  ooursa  widi- 
4mt  any  solicitnde  on  my  part.'' 

And  again^  December  10,  1754,  some  time  after  the  two  first  letters 
were  published,  and  while  he  was  preparing  the  two  lasU— ^'  I  go  on 
pushing  this  grand  enemy  of  God  and  gedUness.  But  what  I  predicted 
to  you,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  I  have  experienoed  to  be  true;  that  I 
tread  per  dnerea  dolosos.  However,  my  duty  tells  me,  this  is  a  capital 
case,  and  I  must  on." 

What  he  alludes  to,  is  an  anonymous  letter,  seoi  him  by  the  post,  and 
expostulating  with  him,  but  in  the  friendliest  terms,  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject  of  the  '  View,'  in  tbe  parts  already 
printed.  He  guessed  at  the  writer,*  and  had  the  highest  resj^t  for 
him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  apology  to  him,  and  (as  he 
was  denied  the  opportunity  of  a  private  explanation)  in  a  public  answer 
to  his  letter.  Accordingly,  in  1755,  he  printed  the  two  ooackiding 
letters  of  the  ^View,'  with  an  'Apology  for  the  two  first;'  which  now 
stands  in  this  edition,  as  it  did  in  the  subsequent  ones  of  the  *  View'  in 
the  author's  lifetime,  as  a  prefatory  discourse  in  vindication  of  the  whole 
work.  The  occasion  of  the  subject  fired  the  writor.  His  very  soul  came 
out  in  every  sentence,  and  is  nowhere  seen  to  aiore  advantage  Iban  in 
this  <  Apology ;'  which  is  written  throughout  ¥rith  a  peculiar  glow  of  sen- 
timent and  expression,  and  is  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  masterly  of  all  his  works. 

It  had  the  effidct,  which  was  natural,  on  the  so  mack  respected  letter- 
writer;  who  thought  fit  to  preserve  an  inviolable  eilenoe  in  regard  to 
this  'Apology;'  but,  by  a  signal  act  of  friendship  done  to  the  author 
very  soon  after,  showed  how  entirely  satisfied  he  was  with  hiuL 

As  to  the  '  View '  itself^  it  was  universally  read  and  admired.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  his  philosophy  hung  their  heads:  the 
friends  of  religion  took  heart:  and  these  big  vohimee  of  impiety  sunk 
immediately  into  utter  contempt. 

After  this  complete  triumph  over  the  great  chiefratn  of  his  party,  it 
would  scarce  be  worth  while  to  celebrate  his  successes  against  inferior 
adventurers,  if  one  of  them  had  sot  published  his  own  shame;  and  if 
what  I  owe  to  Dr  Warburton's  memory  did  not  require  me  to  explain 
a  trifling  matter,  in  which  I  happened  to  be  concerned. 

Mr  Hume  had  given  an  eariy  specimen  of  his  freethinking  philosophy 
in  some  super-subtile  lucubrations  of  the  metaphysical  kind:  which, 
however,  did  no  great  mischief  to  religion ;  and,  what  chagrined  him 
almost  as  nuich,  contributed  but  little  to  his  own  fame,  being  too  sub- 

•  Mr  Mumy. 
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KflM,  or  too  dark,  for  tbe  appreh^isioiiB  of  his  readers.  For  so  good  a 
purpose  as  tiiat  of  assistiiig  in  the  oommoii  cause  of  impiety,  he  thooght 
fit  to  come  oat  of  the  douds,  and  to  atten^yt  apopular  vein  of  writing,  as 
the  more  likely  to  get  himself  read  and  talked  of  in  the  woiid.  In  1749 
he  therdEbre  gave  the  public  a  hash  of  his  stale  Jiotions,  served  up  in  the 
taking  form  and  name  of  '  Essays,'  and  with  a  stronger,  at  least  a  more 
QAdisgoised,  mixture  of  atheism  than  before. 

Dr  Warburton,  who  was  then  sending  his  <  Julian'  to  the  press,  saw 
these  *  Essays,'  and  had  thoughts  of  closing  that  woric  wiUi  some  strictures 
upon  them.  In  a  letter  of  September  28,  of  that  year,  to  a  friend  at 
Cambridge,  he  says — <*  I  am  ten^ted  to  have  a  stroke  at  Hume  in  parl^ 
4Bg.  He  is  the  author  of  a  little  book  called  ^^nlosophical  Essays:' 
in  one  pait  of  which  he  argues  against  the  being  of  a  God;  and  in  ano- 
ther, very  needlesriy,  you  will  say,  against  the  possibility  of  mirades. 
He  has  crowaed  the  liberty  of  1^  press.  And  yet  he  has  a  considerable 
post  under  the  gov^vment.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  justice  on  his 
arguments  against  miracles,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  few  words. 
But  does  he  deserve  this  notice?  Is  he  known  amongst  you?  Pray, 
answer  me  these  <iuestions.  For  if  his  own  weight  keeps  him  down, 
I  should  be  soiry  to  contribute  to  his  advancement  to  any  place,  but 
the  ptQory." 

No  enooaraging  answer,  I  suppose,  was  returned  to  this  letter;  and 
so  the  author  of  the  ^Essays '  escaped,  for  this  time.  His  next  effort  was 
to  discredit  religion  by  what  he  calls,  its  *■  Natural  History.'  This  book 
came  out  early  in  1757,  and  £Edling  into  the  hands  of  Dr  Warburton^ 
provoked  lum,  by  its  uncommon  licentiousness,  to  enter  on  the  margin, 
as  he  went  along,  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  him.  And  when  that 
was  too  narrow  to  contain  them  all,  he  put  down  the  rest  on  loose  scraps 
of  papef,  which  he  stuck  between  the  leaves.  In  this  state  the  book 
was  shown  to  me,  as  I  chanced  at  that  time  to  be  in  London  with  the 
author,  merely  as  matter  of  curiosity,  and  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
contents,  how  mischievous  and  extravagant  they  were.  He  had  then 
written  remarks  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume:  and  I  liked  them  so 
veil,  that  I  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  carry  them  on  through  the 
remaining  parts  of  it,  and  then  to  fit  them  up,  in  what  way  he  thought 
best,  for  public  use,  which  I  told  him  they  very  well  deserved.  He  put 
by  this  pr(^x>sal  slightly;  but,  when  I  pressed  him  again  on  this  head, 
some  time  after,  in  a  letter  from  Cambridge,  he  wrote  me  the  following 
answer: — 

"  As  to  Hume,  I  had  laid  it  aside  ever  since  you  were  here.  I  will 
now,  however,  finish  my  skeleton.  It  will  be  hardly  that.  If  then  you 
think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  and  will  give  yovrself  the  trouble, 
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yre  may  perhaps  between  us  do  a  little  good,  which  I  dare  say  we  shall 
both  think  will  be  worth  a  little  pains.  If  I  have  any  force  in  the  first 
rade  beating  oat  the  mass,  you  are  best  able  to  give  it  the  elegance  of 
form  and  splendour  of  polish.  This  will  answer  my  purpose,  to  labour 
together  in  a  joint  woric  to  do  a  little  good.  I  will  tell  you  &irly,  it  is 
no  more  the  thing  it  should  be,  than  the  Dantzic  iron  at  the  forge  is 
the  gilt  and  painted  ware  at  Birmingham.  It  will  make  no  more  than^  a 
pamphlet;  but  you  shall  take  your  own  time,  and  make  it  your  sununer's 
amusement,  if  you  will.  I  propose  it  bear  something  like  this  title — 
*  Remarks  on  Mr  Hume's  late  Essay,  called.  The  Natural  History  of 
Religion,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
Warburton.* — I  propose  the  address  should  be  with  the  dryness  and 
reserve  of  a  stranger,  who  likes  the  method  of  the  *  Letters  on  Boling- 
broke's  Philosophy,'  and  follows  it  here,  against  the  same  sort  of  writer, 
incidcating  the  same  impiety.  Naturalism,  and  employing  the  same  kind 
of  arguments.  The  address  will  remove  it  from  me;  the  author,  a 
gentleman  of  Cambridge,  from  you;  and  the  secrecy  of  printing,  from 
us  both." 

I  saw  by  this  letter,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  much  trouble  about 
the  thing.  Accordingly  his  papers  were  soon  after  sent  down  to  me  at 
Cambridge,  pretty  much  in  the  state  I  had  seen  them  in  at  London,  so 
fiur  as  diey  then  went,  only  with  additional  entries  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book.  However,  in  this  careless  detached  form,  I  thought  his  ob- 
servations too  good  to  be  lost.  And  the  hint  of  the  '  Address'  suggested 
the  means  of  preserving  them,  without  any  injury  to  his  reputation,  and 
indeed  without  much  labour  to  myself.  Having  therefore  transcribed 
the  *  Remarks,'  with  little  alteration,  I  only  wrote  a  short  introduction 
and  conclusion,  merely  to  colour  the  proposed  fiction ;  and  in  this  form 
sent  them  to  the  press. 

When  Dr  Warburton  saw  the  pamphlet,  he  said,  I  should  have  done 
much  more,  and  worked  up  his  hasty  remarks  in  my  own  way.  He 
doubted,  also,  whether  the  contrivance,  as  I  had  managed  it,  would 
not  be  seen  through.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken;  for  the  disguise,  as 
thin  as  it  was,  answered  its  purpose  in  keeping  the  real  author  out  of 
sight. 

Mr.  Hume  in  particular  (understanding,  I  suppose,  fit>m  his  book- 
seller, who  was  also  mine,  that  the  manuscript  came  from  me)  was  the 
first  to  fall  into  the  trap.  He  was  much  hurt,  and  no  wonder,  by  so 
lively  an  attack  upon  him,  and  could  not  help  confessing  it  in  what  he 
caUs  his  ^Own  Life;'  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  honour  me  with 
greater  marks  of  his  resentment,  than  any  other  of  the  writers  against 
him:  nay,  the  spiteful  man  goes  so  far  as  to  upbraid  me  with  being  a 
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follower  (indeed,  a  closer,  in  this  instance,  than  he  apprehended)  of 
the  Warburtonian  school. 

This  idle  story  would  not  have  been  worth  the  telling,  but  for  the 
reason  ahneady  given,  that  I  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  author,  take  die 
merit  of  so  fine  a  work  to  myself.  And  yet,  in  disclaiming  it,  the  reader 
sees  I  make  but  an  awkward  figure,  as  being  obliged  to  open  the  secret 
of  our  little  stratagem,  in  which  the  grace  of  it  mainly  consists. 

Dr  Warburton  had  now,  for  some  time,  been  preparing,  and  in  1758 
he  printed,  a  correct  and  improved  edition  of  die  first  volume  of  the 
'Divine  Legation.'  The  notes  to  this  edidon  are  numerous  and  large; 
some  of  which  are  answers  to  objections  made  to  him  by  Archbishqp 
Seeker.  *'  Where  you  find  me,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends 
(Prior  Park  April  19, 1758),  '<  speaking,  in  the  notes,  of  objecdons  that 
have  been  made,  understand  them  of  the  present  archbishop's,  who  for- 
merly gave  me  some  sheets  of  them,  which  I  have  sdll  by  me,  and  have 
in  this  edidon  considered  all  I  thought  worth  observing." 

Dr  Seeker  was  a  wise  man,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  an  exemplary 
bishop.  But  ihe  course  of  his  life  and  studies  had  not  qualified  him  to 
decide  on  such  a  work  as  that  of  the  '  Divine  Legadon.'  Even  in  die 
narrow  walk  of  literature  he  most  affected,  that  of  criddsing  the  Hebrew 
text,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  attained  to  any  great  distinction.  His 
chief  merit,  and  surely  it  was  a  very  great  one,  lay  in  explaining  clearly 
atid  popularly,  in  his  sermons,  the  principles  delivered  by  his  friend. 
Bishop  Buder,  in  his  famous  book  of  '  The  Analogy,'  and  in  showing 
the  important  use  of  them  to  religion. 

Of  this  last  admirable  prelate,  what  Dr  Warburton's  sentiments  were, 
appears  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Dr  Balguy  on  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1752 — *<  You  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the  poor  bishop  of 
Durham.  The  church  could  have  spared  some  other  prelates  much 
better ;  and,  in  its  present  condition,  could  but  ill  spare  him.  For  his 
morab  and  serious  sense  of  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  his  intellectual 
endowments,  did  honour  to  his  station.  His  death  is  particularly  un-^ 
happy  for  his  chaplain,  Dr  Forster.  He  is  my  friend,  whom  I  much 
value,  as  one  of  great  worth,  and  whose  ill  luck  I  much  lament.  He 
has  not  only  seen  his  hopes  drop  through,  when  he  was  every  thing  but 
in  the  very  possession  of  them,  but  has  lost  a  patron,  who  deserved  the 
name  of  fiiend,  which  goes  much  harder  in  the  separation  than  the  other." 
(Prior  Park  June  21,  1752). 

In  the  memoirs  of  such  a  life  as  I  am  now  writing,  nothing,  I  am 
sensible,  interests  the  reader  less  than  the  chapter  of  preferments.  Yet 
these  must  not  be  wholly  overlooked.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1757,  Dr  Warburton  had  been  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol. 
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And  iii  die  beginning  of  the  year  1760,  by  Vr  AUen's  interest  with  th« 
minister,  Mr  Pitt,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester. 

In  the  common  estimation,  this  last  waa  a  preferment  suitable  to  his 
mmt.  Mr  Pitt  himself  gloried  in  it,  as  what  did  honour  to  his  admin- 
istration. I  remember  to  have  seen  a  letter  of  his,  in  which  he  said, 
"  that  nothing  of  a  private  nature,  since  he  had  been  in  office,  had  given 
him  so  much  pleasure,  as  his  bringing  Dr  Warburton  upon  the  bench." 
This  virtuous  self-gratulation  became  the  minister;  and  others  may  be 
of  his  mind.  But  I  have  sometimes  doubted  with  myself  whether  the 
proipet  scene  of  abilities  like  his  be  not  a  private  station,  where  only 
great  writers  have  the  leisure  to  do  ^reat  things. 

Here,  at  least,  it  was  that  *  The  Alliance,'  and  ^Divine  L^ation'  were 
written:  and  here,  too,  was  composed  the  immortal  work  of  ^Eccle- 
siastical Polity,'  which  in  the  end  proved  so  £iUal  to  our  English  Dis- 
ciplinarians; now  rising  again  in  the  shape  of  Levellers  and  Socinians; 
but  to  fall  again,  in  good  time,  by  one  or  other  of  our  learned  clergy, 
going  forth  against  them,  in  the  spirit  of  order  and  orthodoxy,  from  the 
cool  invigorating  shade  of  private  life.* 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  When  I  say  that  g^reat  men  should 
not  be  taken  finom  their  privacy,  I  speak  of  great  men  indeed.  The 
Qiurch  is,  no  doubt,  much  benefited  and  adorned  by  a  learned  prelacy. 
The  pastoral  functions  cannot  well  be  discharged  by  any  other.  But  a 
genius  of  the  high  order,  here  mentioned,  is  given  by  a  gracious  provi- 
dence, now  and  then  in  the  course  of  ages,  ^  to  correct"  as  Dr  Middleton 
observed,  '^  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  mankind." 

Such  a  man  as  this  is  lessened  by  elevation:  he  is  in  himself,  methinks, 
too  great  to  be  advanced. 

But  be  this  as  it  may;  it  must  be  allowed  that  rdigion  and  learning 
sufiered  somewhat  by  his  promotion,  as  it  interrupted  those  designs  which 
he  had  formed  for  the  service  of  both,  and  would  have  executed,  if  his 
whole  time  had  been  at  his  command.  He  himself  lamented  thb  incon- 
venience (^his  public  station;  and,  after  all,  was  not  able  (such  was  the 
root  his  former  habits  of  study  had  taken  in  him)  to  be  so  active  in  it  as 
he  wished. 

He  perfumed  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  with  r^ularity;  but 
further  than  this  he  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  go.     And  perhaps, 

*  Soon  after  I  had  hazarded  this  prediction,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  one  half  of  it  com- 
pletely ftilfiBed.  See  Dr  Horsley's '  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  St  Alban's, ' 
and  his  imanswenble '  Letters,'  in  vindication  of  it — This  able  Divine  was  deservedly  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  St  David's  in  1788  ;  and  has  since  (17^3)  been  traiiidatwl  to  that  ai 
Rochester ; — and  this  year  (1802)  to  that  of  St  Asaph. 
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OA  tke  vh^e^  »t  waA  better  thi4  he  did  tiot  i  m  the  knsiire  he  tints  pro^ 
cured  to  hiausdfy  was  spent  to  more  advantage  in  defending  religion, 
than  it  eouhl  have  been  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  support  that  discipline 
which  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  uttaiy  overthrown. 

They  who  stood  at  a  distance  fircmi  him,  and  knew  him  only  by  the 
report  of  such  as  had  no  kindness  for  him,  conchided,  at  least,  that  he 
would  take  an  active  part  in  the  house  of  lords.  I  have  heard  of  a  cer- 
tain minister^  who  dreaded  his  promotion  on  this  account,  and  thought  he 
saw  a  second  Atterbury  in  the  new  bishop  of  Gloucester.  But  all  such 
were  egr^fiously  mistaken.  Alas,  he  had  neither  talents  nor  incUnatioM 
for  parliamentary  intrigue  or  parliamentary  eloquence.  He  had  other 
instruments  of  fame  and  consideration  in  his  hands,  and  was  infinitely 
above  the  vanity  of  being  caught 


^  With  the  fine  notion  of  a  busy  man,^ 

as  one  of  our  poets  *  well  expresses  it. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1760,  ten  days  after  his  consecration,  he 
preadied  the  customary  sermon  before  the  lords.  I  mention  thb  only, 
because  his  sermon,  which  of  course  was  printed,  is  one  of  the  best  he 
ever  wrote,  and  the  best,  without  question,  that  ever  was  preached  on 
that  day.  It  could  not  be  any  other,  since^  besides  his  great  abilities  as 
a  writer,  he  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  history,  and  of  that 
period  of  it  in  particular.  I  have  heard  him  say,  there  was  scarce  a 
pamphlet  or  memoir,  published  between  1640  and  1660,  which  he  had 
not  read.  This  predilection  for  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  circumstance  just  touched  by  me  in  the 
entrance  of  this  discourse.  I  observed  that  his  grand&ther  had  been 
active  in  that  scene.  His  grandmother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  spirit, 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  would  often,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  take  a 
pleasure  to  relate  to  him,  when  a  boy,  such  passages  of  those  times  as 
she  remembered  and  was  well  acquainted  with  This  taste  of  those 
transactions,  made  interesting  to  him  by  the  part  which  his  £Eunily  had 
taken  in  them,  raised  an  eager  curiosity  in  him,  as  he  grew  up,  to  know 
mcffe  of  the  subject.  And  thus  he  not  only  acquired  an  early  insight 
into  that  part  of  our  history,  but  continued  throu^  life  to  be  so  fond  of  it, 
that  he  had  thoughts,  at  one  time,  of  writing  the  history  of  the  civil 
wars;  and  would  without  doubt  have  done  it  with  supreme  ability,  and,  as 
the  tenor  of  his  sermons  shows,  witii  equal  candour,  if  the  studies  of 
his  own  profession  had  left  him  at  leisure  to  engage  in  so  great  a  work. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  his  favourite  characters,  as  well  as  writers; 

*  Drydeo. 
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he  honoinred  the  man,  and  admired  his  history  of  the  grand  rebelBon 
in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  there  is  a  copy  of  that  work,  now  extant  and 
in  the  hands  of  his  family,  in  which  he  has  entered  marginal  notes  con- 
taining so  minute  a  censure  of  all  that  is  blamable  in  it,  that  a  stranger 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  his  predilection  for  Lord  Clarendon,  would  be 
apt  to  think  him  an  enemy  to  the  noble  person's  writings  and  reputation. 
With  such  wonderAil  impartiality  is  the  censure  made!  * 

Another  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  story  of  those  times,  and  of  his 
fairness  in  representing  it,  may  be  mentioned.  When  he  was  one  sum- 
mer in  residence  at  Durham,  he  found  Neale's  *  History  of  the  Puritans'  in 
their  library,  and  for  his  amusement  took  it  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
and  <<  scribbled  enough  upon  the  margins  of  the  several  volumes,"  I  use 
his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  me,  <<  to  expose  and  confute  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  writer."  By  the  favour  of  a  friend,  I  have 
obtained  a  correct  copy  of  those  notes,  and  believe  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  this  complete  collection  of  his 
works. 

To  put  things  of  a  sort  together^  I  will  here  nfention  another  book, 
which  he  has  rendered  valuable  by  some  manuscript  animadversions. 
Writing  to  me  from  Weymouth,  where  Mr  Allen  had  a  house,  and 
where  he  generally  passed  some  part  of  the  year  with  his  family,  he  tells 
me  how  his  hours  of  leisure  were  employed  at  that  place.  The  letter  is 
dated  September  3,  1758.  "  If  you  were  here,  you  would  see  how  I 
have  scribbled  over  the  margins  of  Tindal's  <  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation.'  I  think  I  have  him  as  sure  as  I  had  Collins.  That  is,  I  overturn 
the  pillars  of  this  famous  edifice  of  impiety:  which  all  the  writers  ag^nst 
him  hitherto  have  left  standing:  busying  themselves  only  to  untile  his 
roof.     This  is  my  present  amusement  for  a  fortnight  at  Weymouth." 

The  bishopric  of  Gloucester  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  the 
deanery  of  Bristol  had  been  for  the  same  reason,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion, being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prior  Park.  At  so  small  a  distance 
from  his  diocese,  he  could  perform  the  duties  of  it  without  much  trouble, 
or  loss  of  time  in  journeys,  which  were  always  irksome  to  him.  Yet 
some  months  in  the  summer  he  usually  passed  at  Gloucester,  and  resided 
there  altogether  after  Mrs  Allen's  death. 

Wherever  he  was,  he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  revising  his  printed 
works,  with  the  view  of  making  them  as  complete  and  useful  as  he 
could. 

Among  others  he  spent  some  time  on  his  < Sermons;'  and  in  1761  he 

*  Since  I  wrote  tliif  ptngraph,  the  ir)tluable  ropy  aUuded  to,  of  Lord  Clarendon's  ''His- 
tory/ has  been  very  obligingly  put  into  my  hands,  to  be  presenred  in  Hartlebury  library. 
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reprinted  one  of  them,  which  he  took  to  be  of  importance  in  a  small 
size,  that  it  might  be  more  known,  than  it  was  likely  to  be  in  the  larger 
volume.  This  was  a  well  considered  and  elaborate  discourse  on  *  The 
Lord's  Supper:'  a  subject,  which  had  been  so  embroiled  by  two  eminent 
writers  of  opposite  principles,  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  it  out  of 
their  hands,  and  to  guard  the  public  from  being  bewildered  and  misled^ 
either  by  a  Popish  or  Socinian  comment.  In  a  moderate  compass,  for 
he  never  dealt  in  the  verbiage  of  ordinary  writers,  he  has  refuted  the 
system  of  either  party,  and  explained  his  own  notion  of  the  sacrament 
(which  was,  also^  that  of  the  great  Cudworth)  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that 
few  men  of  sense  and  judgment  will  now  question  where  the  truth  lies. 

But  the  good  bishop  was  always  meditating  something  for  the  benefit 
of  religion.  What  is  called  Methodism,  had  now  spread  among  the 
people.  It  was  a  new  species  of  Puritanism,  or  rather  the  old  one  revived 
under  a  new  name.  This  sect  first  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  two  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  Mr  George  Whitfield  and  Mr  John  Wesley,  were  its 
chief  promoters  and  supports.  They  were  both  of  them,  it  may  be, 
frank  enthusiasts  at  setting  out.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  a 
weak,  the  latter  was  unquestionably  a  shrewd,  man. 

Mr  Wesley  had  rambled  through  a  part  of  Germany  and  North 
America,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pretending  everywhere 
to  a  sort  of  apostolic  mission ;  and,  at  a  convenient  distance  of  time 
from  these  peregrinations,  his  manner  was  to  print  journals  of  them,  for 
the  edification  of  his  followers.  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  had  watched 
his  motions  with  care  for  some  years,  and  now  thought  he  had  gained 
such  an  insight  into  his  views  and  character  from  his  journals,  which  he 
constantly  read,  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  fair  and  full  accoimt  of  him  to 
the  public. 

It  seems  to  have  been  principally  for  this  reason  that  he  altered  and 
enlaiged  what  he  had  written  on  the  infiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  sermons;  or  rather  he  composed  that  discourse 
anew,  and,  with  many  improvements,  moulded  it  into  a  regular  treatise 
on  the  subject,  which  he  published  in  1762,  under  the  name  of  *  The 
Doctrine  of  Grace;  or,  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
vindicated  from  the  insults  of  Infidelity,  and  the  abuses  of  Fanaticism;* 
in  two  small  volumes,  12mo. 

He  designed  this  work,  as  the  title  shows,  for  a  vindication  of  that 
most  important  Christian  doctrine  from  the  abuses  of  libertine  as  well  as 
fanatical  writers.  The  former  he  confuted  with  his  usual  energy  and 
precision.  The  latter,  as  not  being  accessible  on  the  side  of  reason,  he 
attacked  with  ridicule,  in  holding  up  to  view  and  exposing  their  leader 
and  archetype,  John  Wesley,  out  of  the  materials  largely  furnished  to 
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him  in  tliat  advetiOirer's  own  joiimals.  Thin  disoniirse,  like  PasoaJ's 
I^etters,  and  for  the  same  reason,  thu  singnlar  merit  of  tlie  compoxitinn. 
«-t!l  be  read  when  the  sect,  that  gave  occasion  to  it,  ia  foi^otten ;  or 
ratlicr,  the  sect  will  find  a  sort  of  immortality  in  tliis  disconrxe. 

As  to  the  grave  and  reasoning  part  nf  tliis  work,  that  also,  as  I  said, 
is  written  with  great  weight  and  authority.  But  I  think  I  see  a  degree 
of  labour,  in  the  expression  of  some  parts,  which  shows  his  pen  ha<l 
now  lost  something  of  its  wonted  freedom  and  facility,  though  it  retained 
its  force. 

From  this  lime,  he  seems  to  have  planned  no  new  work  of  ditficiilty 
and  length,  but  to  have  confined  himself  very  properly  to  the  single 
purpose  of  giving  the  but  finishing*  to  his  former  writings. 

Accordingly,  in  I7G5  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Second  Part 
of  the  Divine  Legation,'  in  three  volumes;  and.  as  it  had  now  received 
his  lost  hand,  he  presented  it  to  his  great  friend,  Lord  Mansfield,  aa  he 
had  done  the  former  part,  when  finished  to  his  mind,  to  Lord  Hardwicke. 
But  there  was  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  dedications, 
That  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  respectful  and  ceremonious,  l>einp 
little  more  tlian  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  patron:  tliia  other  to  the  Chief 
Justice  was  sublime  and  pathetic :;  in  short,  the  overfiowing  of  an  affvr- 
tionate  heart  to  a  generous  and  much  esteenied  friend. 

The  subject,  too,  of  the  latter  is  of  that  high  importance  whicli  a  great 
writer  chooses,  when  he  would  consult  his  own  and  his  friend's  dignity, 
and  transnut  them  both  with  advantage  to  succeeding  times.  It  seta 
before  him  the  state  of  religion  in  England  for  lialf  a  centivy  past,  and, 
with  a  confidential  freedom,  deduces  the  causes  of  that  alarming  neglect 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  by  which,  indeed,  the  author  had  been  in- 
duced to  project  this  defence  of  it,  and  to  put  it  into  his  lordship's  hands. 
The  information  is  interesting,  and  the  manner  in  which  It  ia  conveyed, 
solemn  and  awful,  [t  will  be  read  hereafter  with  no  small  attention ; 
and  the  time  will  come,  when  this  discourse  will  be  reckoned  among  the 
chief  honours  of  the  noble  person  addressed. 

This  edition  of  I7ti5,  liesides  ntany  odter  improvements,  with  which 
it  was  enriched,  is  fiuther  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  discourse, 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume,  and  entitled  '  An  Appendix  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Jul).'     In  this  short  piece,  which  is  exquisitely 


*  Thn  biibi^  gruw  V' 


Mi  frleiiJIy  qi 
jFour  copy  h  I 


KUcL  uul  crSlial  in  (iring  Ihe  Uler  ediUnii  of  bi*  woriu  j  au 
un*  sbiwl  iBtei  tl  IjiTUK,  uil,  al  coono,  gavo  Uxt  EDflifwdlor  no 

I  his  IvirunI  jiridltr,  Mr  BoHyrr,  nliom  Ve  much  osIiibiuciI  fw 
all  u  mrrfl  In  hli  prafvuiuii,  »y  iilcuuilly  ti>  htni  un  a  ci-'cUuii 
ne  lim«*,  when  you  ntrer  blotlcit  a  Hue,  but  allowed  IM  to  print 
0  to  liBiid,  and  -withoul  Inlcmiplloii." 
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written,  he  rqpeb  an  attack  made  upon  hira  by  Dr  Lowth.  The  dispute 
was  managed)  on  both  sides,  with  too  much  heatt  but,  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop,  with  that  superiority  of  wit  and  argument,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  in  all  his  controversial  writings,  he  could  not  well  help.  For  it 
may,  I  believe,  be  as  truly  said  of  him  as  it  was  of  Cameades,— ^<<  That 
he  never  defended  an  opinion  which  he  did  not  prove,  nor  opposed  any 
which  he  did  not  confute." 

Dr  Lowth,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  and  of  many  virtues ;  but  his  friends  did  his  character  qo 
service  by  affecting  to  bring  his  merits,  whatever  they  were,  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester.  His  reputation  as  a 
writer  was  raised  chiefly  on  his  Hebrew  literature,  as  displayed  in  those 
two  works^— 4iis  *  Latin  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,' — and  his  <  Englidi 
Version  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.'  The  former  is  well  and  elegantly  com- 
posed, but  in  a  vein  of  criticism  not  above  the  common  t  the  latter,  I 
think,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  shows  how  little  is  to  be  expected  front 
Dr  Kennicott's  woric  (which  yet  the  learned  bishop  pronounces  to  be 
the  greatest  and  most  important  that  has  been  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished since  the  revival  of  letters,)  and  from  a  new  translation  of  the 
bible,  for  public  use. 

On  the  subject  of  his  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  I  could 
say  a  great  deal ;  for  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds  and  the 
progress  of  it.  But,  besides  that  I  purposely  avoid  entering  into  details 
of  this  sort,  I  know  of  no  good  end  that  is  likely  to  be  answered  by 
exposing  to  public  censure  the  weaknesses  of  such  men. 

In  the  next  year,  1766,  he  gave  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of 
the  *  Alliance  f  meaning  to  leave  these  two  great  works,  now  wrought 
up  to  aJl  the  perfection  he  could  bestow  upon  them,  as  legacies  to  the 
public ;  or  rather  as  monuments  to  posterity  of  his  unwearied  love  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and,  for  the  sake  of  so  dear  an  interest,  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

With  a  third  volume  of  sermons,  already  alluded  to,  and  printed  in 
1767,  he  closed  his  literary  course ;  except  that  he  made  an  effort  to- 
wards publishing  the  ninth  and  last  book  of  the  <  Divine  Legation ;'  on  a 
subject  he  had  much  at  heart ;  which  he  had  long  and  diligently  consi- 
dered ;  and  which  now,  for  some  years,  he  had  been  labouring  to  digest 
and  explain  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  But  of  this  matter  it  will  be 
expected  that  I  give  the  reader  a  more  particular  account. 

*  In  Mjing  thiSi  I  speak  the  sense  of  those  who  nte  his  talents  at  the  highest,  and  would 
be  thought  to  do  most  honour  to  his  literary  character.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  have 
always  considered  a  juvenile  essay  of  the  excellent  person,  I  mean  a  poem  published  by  him 
under  the  name  of '  The  Judgment  of  Hercules/  as  the  lest  specimen  of  his  taste  and  |t- 
nius,  and  one  that  gare  the  promise  of  greater  things  than  he  ever  performed  afterwards. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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The  argument  of  tlie  '  Divine  LegatioD,'  properly  so  called,  was  com- 
pleted in  six  books :  but  the  plan  of  it  required  three  more ;  in  wliicii 
the  author  jiroposed,  as  he  tella  ua,  "  to  remove  all  conceivable  objec- 
tions against  the  conclusion,  and  to  tlirow  in  every  collateral  light  upon 
the  preniiBCS," 

But  the  at^ment  itself  was  so  ill  received,  and  su  violently  opposed 
by  many  of  the  i^lei^,  that  he  grew  disgusted  at  the  treatment  he  met 
with,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  design  in  support  of 
it.  His  letters  are  full  of  complaints  on  this  head.  In  1741,  sometime 
before  he  publi^ied  the  second  volume,  he  says  to  oue  of  his  fiieud^ — 
"  I  am  still  condemned  to  drudge  in  the  mines  of  antiquity.  I  may  well 
give  it  that  slavish  appellation,  while  I  am  su  used  by  my  masters,  the 
clergy,  fur  whose  ease  and  profit  I  am  working."  And  writing  to  ano- 
ther in  t7S4,  when  the  two  first  letters  of  the  View  were  coming  out, 
he  observes  with  indignation, — "  You  will  see  there  is  a  continued  apo- 
logy for  the  clergy;  yet  they  will  neither  love  me  the  more,  nor  forgive 
me  the  sooner,  for  all  I  can  say  in  their  behalf." 

And  so  on  a  hundred  other  occasions.  The  truth  is,  his  resentment 
at  the  established  clergy,  for  their  long  and  fierce  opposition  to  his 
favourite  work,  was  the  greatest  weakness  I  ever  observed  in  him.  The 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  tliat  appeared  against  him  for  twenty 
years  together,  was,  indeed,  very  great.  But,  the  nature  of  his  work 
considered,  and  bis  own  freedom  in  dissenting  from  all  others,  as  occa- 
sion offered,  what  less  could  be  expected  ?  And  u'hen  he  had  given  two 
or  three  of  his  principal  adversaries,  as  he  did,  a  complete  answer,  he 
should  not  have  siilTered  the  clatuour  of  the  rest  to  divert  him  from  the 
great  design  he  had  projected.  But  his  conduct  in  this  instance  was 
not  that  which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  usual  magnanimity. 
When  I  sometimes  expostulated  with  him  upon  it,  his  aiutwer  was, 
•'  1  surely  have  reason  to  think  myself  very  ill  used.  The  enemies  of 
revealed  religion  and  of  the  Church  of  England  I  have  treated  as  tliey 
deserved,  and  am  neither  surprised  nor  hurt  at  tlieir  resentments  agmust 
me.  To  llieir  censures  or  commendations  1  can  be  equally  indiHerent. 
But  tluit  my  brethren  tlie  established  clergy,  the  friends  of  religion,  and 
fellow  members  of  that  society  whose  cause  1  am  pluading,  that  tJicse 
should  set  themselves  against  me  witli  so  much  rancour,  is  what  I  can- 
not su  well  bear.  If,  indeed,  the  published  volumes  of  the  'Divine 
Legation'  be  so  weak  or  so  miscbievous  as  they  suppose,  I  will  not  add 
to  the  offence  given  them  by  adding  any  more." 

One  sees  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  good  man*s  mind.  He  loved 
the  Church  of  England  and  its  ministers,  and  had  shown  his  zeal  for 
Ihem  on  nil  occasions.     He  na*   therefore  hurt  at  not  receiving  that 
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return  of  good-will  from  them,  which  his  life  and  consdenee  told  him 
he  might  expect,  uid  had  deserved.  Yet,  as  much  as  he  fdt  the  ixynry, 
and  complained  of  it,  he  was  never  moved  by  it,  as  many  others,  with 
less  provocation,  and  of  less  irritability,  have  been,  to  retract  his  good 
opimon  of  them,  or  to  alter  his  conduct  towards  them  in  any  respect. 

He  only  withheld  the  sequel  of  his  capital  woric  from  them ;  and 
unhappily  he  persisted  in  this  resolution  till  time  had  softened  their 
passions,  and,  of  course,  his  own. 

At  length  the  orthodoxy  of  his  sentiments  seemed  gradually  to  be 
acknowledged;  his  own  resentments  proportionably  abated ;  and  from 
the  time  he  had  given  the  corrected  edition  of  his  *  Divine  Legation,'  in 
1765,  he  was  in  earnest  about  resuming  so  much  at  least  of  his  long 
n^lected  work,  as  he  had  meant  to  comprise  in  the  last  or  ninth  book. 
The  seventh  and  ^hth,  though  the  materials  for  them,  too,  were  at 
hand,  he  had  long  since  despaired  of  composing :  but  this  last,  being  an 
attempt  to  give  a  rationale  of  Christianity,  he  anxiously  wished,  for  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  to  leave  behind  him  complete. 

But  the  time  was  now  past.  Not  only  the  business  of  his  station 
broke  in  upon  his  lebure :  the  infirmities  of  age  came  insensibly  upon 
him.  His  fiusolties,  hitherto  so  bright  and  vigorous,  suffered  some 
eclipse  and  diminution  of  their  force,  from  his  growing  indispositions. 
^  1  read  still,'*  he  would  often  say  to  me,  <<  with  the  usual  pleasure;  but 
I  compose  with  less  ease,  and  with  less  spirit."  In  a  letter  to  me  fr<Hn 
Gloucester,  September  4,  1769,  he  writes  in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  advice.* You  know,  by 

experience,  how  difficult  it  is,  when  we  have  once  got  into  a  wicked 
habit  of  thinking,  to  leave  it  off.  All  I  can  promise  is,  if  that  wiU  satisfy 
you,  to  think  to  no  purpose :  and  this  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  do; 
having  done  so  for  many  a  good  day. 

^  I  think  you  have  heard  me  say,  that  my  delicious  season  is  the 
autumn ;  the  season  which  gives  most  life  and  vigour  to  my  mental 
fumlties.  The  light  mists,  or,  as  Milton  calls  them,  the  steams, 
that  rise  from  the  fields  in  one  of  these  mornings,  give  the  same  relief 
to  the  views,  that  the  blue  of  the  plum,  (to  take  my  ideas  fr*om  the  sea- 
son) gives  to  the  appetite.  But  I  now  enjoy  little  of  this  pleasure,  com- 
pared to  what  I  formerly  had  in  an  autumn  morning,  when  I  used,  with 
a  book  in  my  hand,  to  traverse  the  delightful  lawns  and  hedgerows 
round  about  the  town  of  Newark,  the  unthinking  place  of  my  nativity." 

And  again,  July  11th,  1770: — "Hunter  sent  me  his  *  View  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Character.'     He  is  a  good  man ;  but  in  this  book,  I  think, 

*  N4)t  to  puiiiie  hii  studies  too  elosel/. 
D  2 
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lie  has  shown  himself  very  absurd  and  indiso^et :  absurd,  in  a  florid 
declamation ;  and  indiscreet,  as  well  as  very  injudicious,  in  the  most 
extravagant  encomium  of  Bolingbroke's  parts  that  ever  was ;  even  to  say, 
he  reasoned  with  the  pride  of  a  superior  spirit,  and  I  had  almost  said 
with  the  faculties  of  an  angel. 

<<  This  disposed  me  to  look  again  into  the  reasoning  of  this  superior 
spirit,  this  angelic  man,  as  I  have  collected  together  the  best  he  has, 
in  my  View  of  his  Philosophy.  I  have  done  it  justice.  But  this  retro- 
^>ect  is  accompanied  with  a  mortifying  conviction,  that  the  time  is  now 
past  when  I  was  able  to  write  with  that  force.  Expect  to  find  in  my 
Aiture  writings  the  marks  of  intellectual  decay.     But  so  much  for  that 

matt^.** 

In  my  answer  to  this  letter,  from  Thurcaston,  July  the  23d,  to  soothe 
the  mind  of  my  friend  under  this  unwelcome  discovery,  and  to  prevail 
upon  him,  if  I  could,  to  relax  those  efforts  in  composition,  which,  not 
being  so  easy  to  him  as  they  had  been,  might  affect  his  health  and  spirits, 
I  wrote  as  follows : — '^  As  to  what  you  say  of  your  not  writing  with  the 
ibree  you  formerly  did,  it  may  very  well  be,  and  yet  be  no  subject  of 
mortification.  For,  besides  that  you  can  afford  to  abate  something  of 
your  ancient  force,  and  yet  have  enough  left,  force  itself  has  not,  in 
all  periods  of  life,  the  same  grace.  The  close  of  one  of  these  long  and 
bright  days  has  not  the  flame  and  heat  of  noon,  and  would  be  less  pleas- 
ing if  it  had.  And  I  know  not  why  it  may  not  be  true,  in  the  critical 
as  well  as  moral  sense  of  the  poef  s  words, 

"  Lenior  et  metier  fis  tccedenta  aenect^" 

<<  But  what  I  would  chiefly  say,  on  the  subject,  is  this,  that,  whether 
with  force  or  without  it,  I  would  only  wish  your  friture  writings  to  be 
an  amusement  to  you,  and  not  a  labour ;  and  this  I  think  is  the  proper 
use  to  be  made  of  your  observation,  if  it  be  ever  so  well  founded.'' 

In  short,  I  continued  to  express  myself  in  this  way  to  him  and  his 
fiunily  with  so  little  reserve,  that  he  saw  my  intention  was  to  draw  him 
off  by  degrees  from  writing  at  all;  which  he  takes  notice  of  in  a  letter 
of  the  next  year,  June  2,  1771)  though  with  some  little  chagrin,  as  was 
but  too  natural,  at  this  plain  dealing. 

**  I  never  believed  I  should  feel  so  tenderly  for as  I  now  do.     A 

suffering  friend's  good  qualities,  in  such  a  condition,  separate  themselves, 
and  rise  superior  to  his  failings,  which  we  are  insensibly  disposed  to 
forget.  If  this  be  the  case  of  common  acquaintance,  in  certain  seasons, 
what  must  be  our  constant  sentiments  of  a  real  friend,  at  all  seasons ; 
who  loses  no  occasion  of  expressing  every  mode  of  tenderness  towards 
those  he  loves !    I  fell  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  what  my  wife  told 
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me,  with  much  pleasure,  a  little  before  I  left  London.  She  said  that 
Dr  Hurd  assured  her,  that  I  would  write  no  more.  I  received  this  news^ 
^idiich  gave  her  so  much  satisfaction,  with  an  approving  smile.  I  was 
charmed  with  the  tenderness  of  friendship  which  conveyed,  in  so  inof- 
fensive a  manner,  that  fatal  secret  which  Gil  Bias  was  incapable  of  doing, 
as  he  ou^it,  to  his  patron  the  archbishop  of  Granada.'' 

I  insert  these  extracts,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  ninth  book  of  the 
*  Divine  Legation,'  which  twenty  years  before  would  have  been  finished 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  with  that  flame  of  genius  which  irradiates  the  foi^ 
mer  books,  but  which  now  lay  under  his  hands  many  years,  was  written 
by  snatches  and  with  difficulty,  and  left  incomplete  by  him  at  last.*  Ab 
unwelcome  part  this  of  the  little  history  I  am  writing  I  yet  not  unuse^ 
if  it  may  admoniah  superior  writers  to  place  a  just  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  little  ones  to  treat  them  with  something  of  more  respect. 
Cudworth  and  Warburton  are  memorable  and  instructive  instances  to 
either  purpose. 

The  misfortune,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  was,  that  although  he  had 
digested  in  his  own  mind,  long  ago,  the  substance  of  the  ninth  book,  and 
was  perpetually  meditating  upon  it,  yet  he  had  committed  very  little  of 
it  to  paper ;  his  way  being  to  put  down  in  writing  only  short,  notes  of 
what  he  intended  to  enlarge  upon,  and  to  work  them  up  only  when  he 
was  preparing  to  send  his  copy  to  the  press.  This,  in  his  best  day% 
was  so  easy  to  him,  that,  in  printing  some  of  his  elaborate  works,  he 
had  not  in  his  hands  two  sheets  together,  but  sent  the  copy  to  his  printer 
as  &8t  as  it  was  composed. 

I  know  indeed  that  many  persons,  fit>m  the  compass  and  variety  of 
his  learning,  imagined  that  he  drew  the  materials  of  it  from  a  voluminous 
common-place.  The  &ct  was  just  otherwise.  His  memory  was  so 
tenacious,  that  he  trusted  every  thing  to  it ;  or,  if  he  may  be  said  to 
have  kept  a  common-place,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  interleaved 
pocket  almanac,  of  about  three  inches  square;  in  which  he  inserted, 
now  and  then,  a  reference  to  a  curious  fact  or  passage,  that  he  met  with 
in  his  reading,  but  chiefly  short  hints  of  sentiments  and  reflections, 
which  occasionally  struck  him,  and  might  some  time  or  other  be  put  to 
use.  At  the  end  of  every  year,  he  tore  out  of  his  almanac  such  leaves 
as  contained  any  of  those  reflections,  and  put  them  together  under 
general  heads,  that  he  might  recur  to  them,  on  occasion,  the  more  readily. 

*  Yet  it  WMy  be  cooduded  firom  the  subject,  which  is  a  general  view  of  God's  monl 
di^wnsitions  from  Adam  to  Christ  (see  '  DiTine  Legation,'  book  Ti.  sect.  Ti.  at  the  end, 
aod  book  ix.  at  the  beginning)  that  very  little  is  wanthig  to  complete  the  author's  design; 
coljr,  what  he  had  proposed  to  say  on  the  apocalyptic  prophecies,  and  which  may  be  suppUad 
from  the  <  Discourse  on  Antichrist,'  (see  Discourse  UTiii.) 
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Of  these  papers,  or  rather  collections  of  papers,  I  have  many  in  my 
hands,  relative  to  the  subjects  of  the  three  last  books  of  the  *  Dirine 
Legation  f  and  from  these  the  ninth  book,  such  as  he  left  it,  was  composed. 

Another  inconvenience,  attending  the  late  composition  of  this  book, 
was,  that  he  had  occasionally  delivered,  in  his  sermons,  and  other  printed 
works,  some  of  the  leading  principles  contained  in  it.  Thus  he  had,  in 
eflR^ct,  anticipated  a  good  part  of  his  subject.  Nor  was  this  all.  Find- 
ing the  labour  of  composing  troublesome  to  him,  he  quoted  from  himself 
very  freely;  and  such  passages  as  had  found  a  place  elsewhere,  when 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  last  book  was  suspended  or  laid  aside, 
were  now  inserted  in  it,  without  much  alteration,  in  cnrder  to  carry  on 
the  thread  and  order  of  his  discourse. 

From  both  these  causes,  theref(»e  (his  not  having  reduced  to  form 
the  materiab  he  had  provided  for  the  ninth  book,  and  his  having  already 
worked  up  some  part  of  them),  it  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantage  with 
which  he  came,  in  the  close  of  his  long  life,  to  the  composition  of  this 
woriL.  His  memory  and  invention  were  not  what  they  had  been ;  his 
ftcility  and  variety  of  expression  were  not  the  same ;  and,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  the  grace  of  novelty  in  the  suliject  was  in  some  measure 
gone  off. 

It  was  therefore  matter  of  deliberation  with  me,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther I  should  insert  the  ninth  book,  though  printed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  by 
himself^  entire  and  in  its  own  form,  or  only  some  fragments  of  it.  But, 
OB  further  consideration,  I  judged  it  right  to  give  that  work  exactly  as 
the  author  left  it ;  especially,  as  the  subject  is  highly  interesting,  and 
even  new,  unless  where  anticipated  by  himself ;  the  method,  clear  and  exact ; 
and  the  whole  cast  of  composition  masterly ;  his  reasonings  being  car- 
ried on,  if  not  with  the  splendid  ease  and  perspicuity  of  his  best  manner, 
yet  with  a  force  and  spirit,  both  in  the  sentimoit  and  expression,  which 
may  well  excite  our  admiration,  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote  are  considered. 

In  a  word,  this  ninth  book  of  the  <  Divine  Legation,'  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  appears,  is  the  noblest  effort  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  give  a  rationale  of  Christianity.  How  fiur  it  may  satisfy  those 
who  have  so  long  and  so  loudly  called  for  it,  will  be  now  seen :  without 
doubt  no  farther  than  as  it  may  agree  (if,  in  any  respects,  it  should 
agree)  with  their  reason.  In  the  mean  time,  the  investigation  is  made 
with  the  best  design — 

"  To  justify  the  wajri  of  God  to  rou ;" 

and,  let  me  add,  in  a  way  that  entitles  it  to  another  sort  of  regard,  than  is 
due  to  theories,  constructed,  as  they  usually  are,  on  fanciful  suppositions, 
and  arbitrary  assumptions:  since  every  thing,  here,  is  advanced  on  the  sure 
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grounds  of  natural  and  revealed  religion:  the  one  estimated  by  the  pur* 
est  reason,  the  other  interpreted  with  an  awful  reverence  of  the  written 
wordy  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  soundest  and  soberest  criticism. 

While  the  good  bishop  was  thus  exerting  his  last  strength  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  he  projected  a  method  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  it  effec- 
tual service  after  his  death.  This  was  by  the  institution  of  a  lecture  ob 
fbophect;  a  subject  which  he  conceived  had  not  been  considered  wi<ii 
the  care  it  ooght;  and  from  a  thorough  discussion  of  which,  he  assured 
himself,  much  additional  force  would  arise  to  the  proof  of  the  christian 
religion.  He  had  himself  opened  a  way  to  the  successful  investigation 
of  the  general  subject,  in  some  principles  delivered  in  the  <  Divine  Lega- 
tion,' and  in  his  confutation  of  CoUins's  book  by  means  of  those  principles* 
But  some  partiookur  prophecies  had  struck  his  attention,  as  furnishing  the 
most  decisive  aigoment  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  the  preface  to 
his  remarks,  part  ii.,  printed  so  long  ago  as  1746,  he  says — ^<I  have  ever 
thought  the  prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist,  interspersed  up  and  dowB 
the  New  and  Old  Testament,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  christian  religion,  that  any  moral  matter  is  capable  of  receiving.** 
And  again— ^'  This  question  (namely,  what  individual  power  is  meant 
in  the  prophecies)  is  one,  on  the  right  determination  of  which  alone,  I 
am  fully  -p&saaded^  one  might  rest  the  whole  truth  of  the  christian 
religion." 

Under  this  persuasion  then,  in  1768,  he  gave  five  hundred  poimds  in 
trust  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  and  Mr  Charles  Yorke,  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  lecture  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
mon, 'to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  christian  church,  especially  to 
the  apostacy  of  papal  Rome.' 

The  subject  is  infinitely  curious,  and  of  vast  extent :  for  those  who  have 
taken  it  to  be  too  much  narrowed  by  specifying  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing Antichrist,  seem  not  to  have  understood  the  compass  of  the  contro- 
versy, nor  the  terms  of  the  institution  itself.  The  truth  is,  there  is  more 
danger  that  lecturers  will  be  wanting  to  the  institution,  than  that  it  will 
not  afford  matter  and  scope  enough  for  their  discussion.  He  was  anxi- 
ous to  leave  this  important  trust  in  the  best  hands.  And  while  it  con- 
tinues in  such  as  have  had  the  management  of  it,  th^re  is  no  doubt  that 
the  best  supply,  which  the  age  furnishes,  will  be  provided  for  this  lecture. 
And,  if  I  had  not  myself  preached  the  first  course  of  these  sermons,  I 
should  add  that,  hitherto,  their  choice  of  lecturers  has  afforded  no  signal 
cause  of  complaint. 

It  was  afterwards  in  the  bishop's  contemplation  to  double  the  original 
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endowment.  But  he  was  diverted  firom  this  design,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  by  those  who  represented  to  him  that  the  sum  given  was  suf- 
ficient to  answer  his  purpose  of  engaging  men  of  ability  to  read  his  lec- 
ture, if  they  were  influenced  by  such  motives  as  became  them,  a  r^ard 
for  their  own  honour,  and  a  seal  for  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that 
ipiore  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  nay  might  easily  be  abused  to  bad 
ones,  if  they  were  not. 

The  last  years  of  the  bishop's  life  were  clouded  with  misfortune,  as* 
well  as  indisposition.  He  had  for  some  time  been  so  sensible  of  his 
declining  health,  that  he  read  little,  and  wrote  less.  But,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1775,  the  loss  of  a  fovourite  son  and  only  child»*  who  died 
oi  a  consumption  in  his  20th  year,  when  every  hope  was  lapringing  up 
in  the  breast  of  a  fond  parent,  to  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  his  want 
of  actual  enjoyment — this  sudden  affliction,  I  say,  oppressed  him  to  that 
degree,  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  literary  labours,  and  even  amusements, 
at  once.  From  that  disastrous  moment  he  lived  on  indeed  for  two  or 
three  years ;  but,  when  he  had  settled  his  affiurs,  as  was  proper,  upon 
this  great  change  in  his  family,  he  took  no  concern  in  the  ordinary 
ooourrences  of  life,  and  grew  so  indifferent  to  every  thing,  that  even  his 

*  He  had  been  placed,  much  to  his  father's  satisfaction,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Hali&x ; 
then  an  eminent  tutor  of  Trinitj  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  ^  king's  profesioi  of  law  In 
that  university ;  who  in  1782  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  and  translated  ki  1780 
to  that  of  St  Asapb«  He  died  March  4,  1790.«.His  diatioguiahMl  worth  and  lUlltj  do. 
.aenredly  raised  him  to  the  high  rank  he  hekl  in  the  church. — But  his  eharacter  is  given 
more  at  Urge  in  the  following  elegant  inscription,  composed  by  his  &ther-in-Iaw,  the  Rev. 
Dr  William  Cooke,  dean  of  Ely,  and  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  engraved 
OB  his  monument  in  the  churdi  of  Warsop,  in  Nottinghamshire;  of  which  church  the 
bishop  was  rector,  and  in  which,  for  the  reason  aMigned  in  tha  two  lint  lines  of  tha  Inscrip- 
tion, Im  was  buried. 

Hie  juxta  filiolum  dulcissimum  aoeilNi  oUm  foto 

Pnereptum  patemas  exuvias  deponi  vduit  rir 

reverendissimus  Samubl  Haupax  ll.  d.  &  s.  t.  p. 

Ex  hac  vicinia  oriundus  primisque  Uteris  imbutus  in 

academic  protenos  CantabrigiensI  floruit  juris  civilis 

pnelector  pubUcus  et  profogsor  rsgius  in  curit  pnerogativA 

Cantuariensi  &cultatum  registrarius  in  hAc  eoolesiA 

rector  in  ecclesi&  cathedrall  Glocestriensi  primb  deinde 

Asaphensi  episcopus  qu»  per  omnia  officia  ingenio  claruit 

et  eruditione  et  Industrie  slngulari  summa  in  ecclesiam 

AngUcanam  fide  coBdonum  vi  ae  suavitate  flexanima 

Soriptorum  nitore  et  eleganti&  viti  insupor  id  quod  primariom 

sibi  semper  habult  inculpabili. 

Natus  est  apud  Mansfield  Jan.  18,  1733,  cak^ulo  oppresmu 

properaU  morte  obiit  Martii  4,  1790,  setatis  eheu  67. 

Catharine  conjux  cum  filio  unico  et  sex  filiabus  superstes 

relicta  in  aliquod  deslderil  sui  solameo  mcsnns  P. 
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books  and  writii^  seemed,  thenceforth,  to  be  utterly  disregarded  by 
him. 

Not  that  his  memory  and  £eumlties,  though  very  much  impaired,  were 
ever  wholly  disabled.  I  saw  him  so  late  as  October  1778,  when  I  weni 
into  his  diocese  to  confirm  for  him.  On  our  first  meeting,  befoi^  hii 
fiunily,  he  expressed  his  concern  that  I  should  take  that  journey  and 
put  mysdf  to  so  much  trouble,  on  his  account  And  afterwards,  be 
took  occasion  to  say  some  pertinent  and  obliging  things,  which  showed* 
not  only  his  usual  friendliness  of  temper,  but  the  command  he  had  of 
his  attention.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  evening  before  I  left  him,  he 
desired  the  fiunily  to  withdraw,  and  then  entered  into  a  confidential 
discourse  with  me  on  some  private  affairs,  which  he  had  much  at  hear^ 
with  as  mudi  pertinence  and  good  sense  as  he  could  have  done  in  any 
former  part  ai  his  life.  Such  was  the  power  he  had  over  his  mind» 
when  roused  to  exert  himself  by  some  interesting  occasion  I  But  tlua 
was  an  effort  which  could  not  be  sustained  very  long.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  family  returned,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  forgetfulnesa 
and  inattention. 

In  this  melancholy  state  he  languished  till  the  summer  following,  when 
he  esqpired  at  the  palace  in  Gloucester,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1779»  and 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  west  door, 
and  near  to  the  grave  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  Bishop  Benson. 

A  neat  mural  monument  has  been  put  up  there  to  his  memory,  with 
the  following  inscription  :-— 

TO  THE  MEMOBT  OF 

WILLIAM  WARBURTON,  D.D. 

FOB  MOBE  THAN  19  TEABS 
BISHOP  OF  THIS  SEE: 

A    PRELATE 

OF  THE 
MOST  SUBLIICE  GENIUS,  AND  EXQUISITE  LEABNING ; 

BOTH  WHICH  TALENTS 

HE  EMriX)T£P,  THBOUQH  A  LONG  UFE, 

IN  THE  SUFFOBT 

OF  WHAT  HE  FIBBCLT  BEUEVED, 

THE  CHBISTIAN  BELIGION, 

AND  OF  WHAT  HE  ESTEEMED 

THE  BEST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IT, 

THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  draw  together  the  sereral  parts  of  the 
bishop's  character,  and  to  present  them  to  the  reader  in  one  view;  which 
I  shall  now  attempt,  with  the  affeetion  of  a  jQriend,  no  doubt,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  with  as  much  sererity  as  I  ought.  For  I  remember  the  wise  and 
humane  reflection  of  the  great  biographer,  who,  in  his  life  of  Cimon, 
ezpresseth  himself  to  this  purpose : — *^  When  a  painter  undertakes  to 
give  us  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  person,  if  there  be  any  smaller  ble- 
mishes in  his  subject,  we  do  not  expect  him  to  omit  them  altogether, 
lor  then  the  picture  would  be  unlike;  nor  to  express  them  with  too 
much  care,  for  then  it  becomes  disgusting. 

^  In  like  manner,  it  being  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  find  a 
faultless  character,  the  writer  of  a  great  man's  life  will  lay  himself  put 
in  delineating  his  good  qualities,  and  not  dwell  with  pleasure,  or  an 
anxious  diligence,  on  his  foibles,  out  of  a  respectful  tenderness  to  human 
nature,  which  unhappily  is  not  capable  of  attaining  abs<^te  perfection."* 

And  with  this  little  i^logy  for  myself  I  proceed  to  give  the  outline 
of  my  friend's  character. 

He  possessed  those  virtues,  which  are  so  important  in  society,  truth, 
probity,  and  honour,  in  the  highest  degree ;  with  a  frankness  of  temper 
very  uncommon ;  and  a  friendliness  to  those  he  loved  and  esteemed^ 
which  knew  no  bounds :  not  suspicious  or  captious,  in  the  least ;  quick, 
indeed,  in  his  resentment  of  real  manifest  injuries ;  but  then  again,  as  is 
natural  to  such  tempers,  of  the  utmost  placability. 

He  had  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  the  most  sincere  zeal  for  religion ; 
and  that  the  freest  from  all  bigotry  and  all  fanaticism  that  I  have  ever 
known.  He  venerated  the  civil  constitution  of  his  country,  and  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  Yet  he  was  no  party  man, 
and  was  the  sincerest  advocate  for  toleradon.  It  was  not  his  manner  to 
court  the  good  opinion  of  our  dissenters.  But  he  had  nothing  of  preju- 
dice or  ill- will  towards  them :  he  conversed  familiarly  with  such  of  them 
as  came  in  his  way,  and  had  even  a  friendship  with  some  of  their  more 
noted  ministerSft  who  did  not  then  glory  in  Socinian  impieties,  or  indulge 
themselves  in  rancorous  invectives  against  the  established  church. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  he  spoke  his  sense  of  men  and  things,  occasion- 
aUy,  with  force,  which  in  the  language  of  some  persons  will  be  termed 
bigotry.  And  the  truth  is,  he  never  indulged  his  candour  so  far  as  to 
treat  all  opinions  and  all  characters  alike.     On  the  contrary,  he  held 

*  Plutarch.  Cimon.  sub  bilt 

t  See  a  *  Collection  of  Letten  to  and  from  Dr  Doddridge,  of  Northampton  i*  pufaUihed  by 
T.  Stedman,  M.A.  vicar  of  St  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  1700. 
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profane  and  licentious  writers  to  be  fit  objects  of  public  reproof:  and 
though  civil  penalties  should  not  be  applied  to  the  coercion  of  mistaken, 
or  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  hurtful  opinions,  yet  literary  chastisement^ 
he  thought,  should ;  an  equal  acceptance  of  all  being  the  ready  way  to 
introduce  scepticism,  under  the  specious  name  of  liberality,  or  rather 
irreligion  itself,  under  the  mask  of  charity.  And  if  this  zeal  may  be 
abused,  as  without  doubt  every  thing  may,  at  most,  he  had  only  to  answer 
for  that  abuse :  the  use  itself  being  surely  unquestionable,  if  there  be 
truth  or  meaning  in  the  apostle's  aphorism,  ^'  that  it  is  always  good  to 
be  zealously  affected  in  a  good  matter."  But  the  reader,  if  he  thinki 
fit,  may  see  his  own  vindication  of  himself  in  the  ^  Apology  for  his  View 
of  Lord  BoHngbroke's  Philosophy/ 

Indeed,  his  conduct  had  been  always  uniform  in  this  respect.  Even 
in  the  year  1738,  when  the  first  volume  of  the  <  Divine  Legation'  was 
published,  he  makes  a  full  and  frank  declaration  of  his  character.  For, 
in  his  dedication  to  the  '  Freethinkers,'  speaking  of  the  advantage  he 
should  have,  in  that  address,  of  not  being  called  upon  to  disgrace  him- 
self or  them  by  a  style  of  adulation,  he  goes  on  thus — "  Not  but  I  must 
own  you  have  been  managed,  even  by  some  of  our  order,  with  very 
singular  complaisance.  Whether  it  was  that  they  affected  the  fame  of 
moderation,  or  had  a  higher  ambition  for  the  honour  of  your  good  word, 
I  know  not ;  but  I,  who  neither  love  your  cause,  nor  fear  the  abilities 
that  support  it,  while  I  preserve  for  your  persons  that  justice  and  charity 
which  my  profession  teaches  to  be  due  to  aU,  can  never  be  brought  to 
think  otherwise  of  your  character,  than  as  the  despisers  of  the  master 
whom  I  serve,  and  as  the  implacable  enemies  of  that  order  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong :  and  as  such,  I  should  be  tempted  to  glory 
in  your  censures,  but  would  certainly  refuse  your  commendations." 

Such  were  his  early,  as  well  as  late,  notions  of  candour.  They  who 
affect  to  push  them  still  farther,  may  do  well  to  reflect  whether  they  be 
their  own  dupes,  or  the  dupes  of  others :  I  mean,  whether  they  have 
indeed  any  principle  themselves,  or  can  be  content  to  serve  the  views  of 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  men  of  principle  speak  and  act  as  if  they 
had  not  any. 

His  love  of  letters  was  extreme,  and  his  disposition  to  countenance  all 
those  in  whom  he  perceived  any  kind  or  degree  of  literary  merit,  the  most 
prompt  and  generous ;  as  appeared  by  his  incessant  recommendation  of 
them  to  his  great  friends,  when  his  own  scanty  patronage,  as  he  would 
oft  and  vehemently  complain,  denied  him  the  means  of  rendering  them 
any  service  himself.  • 

If  we  consider  him  as  a  writer  and  a  divine,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
terms  that  will  do  justice  to  his  merit. 
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His  reading  was  various  and  extensive;  and  his  discernment  exquisite. 
He  saw  and  seized  what  was  just  and  useful  in  every  science  which  he 
cultivated,  and  in  every  book  he  read.  The  lumber  and  the  refuse  he  shook 
off,  and  left  to  others.  Perhaps  no  learned  writer  ever  dealt  less  in 
ordinary  quotation.  Even  the  more  familiar  passages,  unless  when  cited 
by  him  as  direct  authorities,  take  an  air  and  turn  in  his  application  of 
them,  which  makes  them  in  a  maimer  new.  The  same  observation  may 
be  extended  to  his  reasonings ;  which  are  either  purely  his  own,  or  appear 
to  be  so>  by  his  management  of  them.  So  that  it  seems  a  natural  ques- 
tion which  one*  of  his  friends  put  to  him,  on  the  receipt  of  a  volume  of 
his  sermons— ''how  do  you  manage  always  to  say  something  new  upon 
old  subjects,  and  always  in  an  original  manner?" 

To  say  all  in  a  word,  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  two 
qualities  of  a  great  writer,  sapere  etfari;  I  mean  superior  sense,  and  the 
power  of  doing  justice  to  it  by  a  sound  and  manly  eloquence.  It  was 
an  ignorant  cavil,  that  charged  him  with  a  want  of  taste.  The  objec- 
tion arose  from  the  originality  of  his  manner;  but  he  wrote,  when  he 
thought  fit,  with  the  greatest  purity  and  even  elegance,  notwithstanding 
his  strength  and  energy,  which  fi^uently  exclude  those  qualities. 

The  character  of  his  style,  is  freedom  and  force  united.  As  that  of 
the  style,  now  in  vogue,  is  effort  without  either.  Nobody  understood 
the  philosophy  of  grammar  better ;  yet  in  the  construction  of  his  terms 
he  was  not  nice,  rather  he  was  somewhat  negligent.  But  this  negligence 
has  no  ill  effect  in  works  of  reasoning,  and  of  length ;  where  the  writer's 
mind  is  intent  on  the  matter,  and  where  a  certain  d^[ree  of  irr^ularity 
gives  the  appearance  of  ease  and  spirit- 
In  his  use  of  the  terms  themselves,  especially  of  what  are  called  mixed 
modes,  and  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject  (in 
which  the  accuracy  of  style  chiefly  consists)  he  was  of  aU  writers  the 
most  scrupulously  exact.  It  was  by  this  secret  in  his  expression  (so  far 
as  it  depended  on  art  and  design)  that  he  is  never  stiff  or  languid  in  his 
style,  but  everywhere  free  and  nervous.  It  never  flattens  upon  you,  not 
being  over-laboured  in  the  phrase,  or  too  general  in  the  terms.  There 
is  the  appearance  of  freedom,  with  the  utmost  energy  and  precision. 

For  the  rest,  the  higher  excellencies  of  his  style  were  owing  to  the 
strength  of  his  imagination,  and  a  clear  conception  of  his  subject;  in 
other  words,  to  his  sublime  genius. 

Thus  his  style  was  properly  his  own,  and  what  we  call  originaL  Yet 
he  did  not  disdmn  to  draw  what  assistance  he  might  from  the  best  critics ; 
among  w^om  Quintilian  was  his  favourite. 

•  Mr  C.  Yorke,  in  one  of  his  letton,  February  %  1767. 
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By  this  union  of  ait  and  nature  he  succeeded,  of  course,  in  all  sorts 
of  composition.  But  in  one  especially,  the  cofOroversicUy  he  was  so 
much  superior  to  himself,  that  barely  to  say  he  excelled  in  it,  would  be 
a  poor  and  scanty  praise. 

From  his  first  entrance  on  theological  studies,  he  had  applied  himsdtf 
with  care  to  the  reading  of  our  best  writers  in  controversy,  such  as 
Hooker,  ChiOingworth,  and  Locke;  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,  that  he 
had  their  works  bound  up  in  small  detached  pieces,  for  the  convenience 
of  carrying  them  with  him  in  his  hand  or  pocket,  when  he  travelled,  or 
walked  abroad  by  himself.  Of  these  I  have  several  in  my  possession, 
whidi  appear  to  have  been  much  used.  It  is  no  wonder  he  should 
have  this  taste;  for,  besides  that  controversy  was  then  in  vogue,  he  dis- 
dained to  oppose  the  enemies  of  religion  in  any  other  way,  than  that  of 
logical  confutation;  and  << against  those,"  to  use  his  own  words  in  a  lel^ 
ter  to  me,  <<he  had  denounced  eternal  war,  like  Hannibal  against  Rome, 
at  the  altar." 

Thus  disciplined,  he  came  with  advantage  to  the  use  of  his  arms,  wh^ 
he  found  himself  obliged,  as  he  soon  was,  to  take  them  up.  Use  and  habit 
did  the  rest  So  that  he  became  consummate  in  this  mode  of  writings 
and  at  the  same  time  original.  For  to  the  authority  of  Hooker,  the  acnte- 
ness  of  Chillingworth,  and  the  perspicuity  of  Locke,  he  added  more 
than  all  their  learning;  together  with  a  force  of  style,  and  poignancy  of 
wit,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  seen  no  example  in  theological  controversy. 

With  these  talents  and  qualifications,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  infidel 
world,  wlule  he  lived,  and  will  be  their  disgrace  to  future  ages.  His 
sublime  reason,  aided  by  his  irresistible  wit,  drove  them  from  their  old 
fastnesses  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  has  forced  them  to  take  shelter 
in  the  thin  cover  of  history  and  romance;  whence  we  now  see  them 
shoot  their  arrows,  dipt  in  irony  and  badinage;  to  the  annoyance  in* 
deed  of  some  witless  passengers ;  but  to  the  wary  and  well  appointed, 
who  take  a  fancy  to  ramble  into  those  paths,  perfectly  harmless  and 
insignificant. 

But,  when  I  mentioned  his  making  war  on  our  fireethinking  philoso*- 
phers,  let  me  be  understood  to  mean,  not  the  minute,  and  plebeian,  but 
the  more  considerable,  and,  as  one  may  say,  sizeable  men  of  that  party; 
such  as  pretended  to  erudition ;  and  reasoned  at  least,  though  weakly 
or  perversely.  For,  as  to  those  insect-blasphemers,  of  whatever  condi- 
tion, which  the  fashion  rather  than  the  philosophy  of  the  age  has  gene- 
rated, and  sent  forth  in  swarms  over  a  great  part  of  modem  Europe,  he 
regarded  them  but  as  the  summer  flies,  which  tease  a  little  by  their 
murmurings  (for  stings,  he  would  say,  they  had  none)  and  are  easily 
brushed  away  by  any  hand,  or  vanish  of  themselves. 
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Next  to  Infidels  professed,  there  was  no  set  of  writers  he  treated  with 
less  cer^Dony  than  the  Socinian ;  in  whom  he  saw  an  immoderate  presump- 
tion»  and  suspected  not  a  little  ill  £uth.  For,  professing  to  believe  the 
divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  they  take  a  license  in  explaining  them 
which  could  hardly,  he  thought,  consist  with  that  belief.  To  these  free 
interpreters  of  the  word  he  was  ready  to  say,  as  St  Austin  did  to  their 
precursors,  the  Manicheans — ''Tell  us  plainly,  that  ye  do  not  at  all 
believe  the  gospel  of  Christ:  for  ye  who  believe  what  ye  will  in  the 
gospel,  and  disbelieve  what  ye  will,  assuredly  believe  not  the  gospel 
itself^  but  yourselves  only.** 

It  is  true,  he  himself  would  reason  on  revealed  truths  farther  than  to 
some  may  seem  necessary ;  but  he  never  reasoned  against  them.  It  was 
his  principle,  and  his  practice,  to  follow  the  apostolic  rule  of  "casting 
down  all  imaginations,  that  exalt  themselves  against  the  knowledge  of 
God:"  which,  when  clearly  revealed,  he  held  it  an  extreme  impiety  in 
any  Christian,  not  only  to  question  directly,  but  to  elude  by  any  forced 
interpretation.  In  short,  he  regarded  SocinianiBm,  the  idol  of  our  self- 
admiring  age,  as  a  sort  of  infidelity  in  disguise,  and  as  such  he  gave  it 
no  quarter. 

Other  religionists  he  would  confute,  as  occasion  offered,  with  his  usual 
vivacity:  but  he  made  allowance  for  their  pr^udices,  and  when  no  male- 
volence intervened,  treated  their  persons  with  respect.  But  enough,  you 
say,  of  his  controversial  merits:  let  us  hear  something  of  his  defects. 

**  He  was  arrogant,  and  impatient  of  contradiction.''  It  is  true,  he 
knew  his  own  strength,  and  confided  enough  in  it.  But  then,  as  that 
quality  made  him  incapable  of  envying  his  opponents,  it  should  have 
made  him  careless  of  being  censured  by  them.  Still,  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  had  the  common  infirmity  of  being  better  satisfied  with  such  as 
adopted  his  opinions,  than  with  those  who  rejected  them.  I  say  the  com- 
mon infirmity :  for  I  doubt  it  adheres  to  our  very  nature,  and  that  we  shall 
in  vain  seek  for  a  man  dispassionate  enough  to  be  indifferent  to  contradic- 
tion; especially,  when  direct  and  public;  and  urged  too  with  some 
degree  of  eagerness,  or  rather  sharpness,  which  is  scarcely  separable  from 
controversy. 

''  But  he  was  violent  in  his  resentments,  and  excessively  severe  in  his 
expression  of  them."—- As  to  this  charge,  hear,  first,  his  own  apology  for 

himself. — *'  The  paper  I  send  you,  is  the  introductory  note  to .     I 

need  not  explain  it  to  you.  You  will  understand  every  word.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  whether  some  parts  of  it  be  not  too  severe.  What- 
ever there  is  of  this  kind,  I  shall  gladly  strike  out.  For  though  I  have 
had  provocation  enough,  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  no  resentments.  I 
perhaps  may  not  be  thought  the  best  judge  of  my  own  temper  in  this 
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• 
maJtteTf  and  reasonably.  But  why  I  say  I  have  so  little  resentment,  I 
collect  fix>m  hence,  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  this  volume  against 
them  [his  adyersaries]  which  I  could  not  with  the  greatest  indifference 
strike  out,  either  with  reason  or  without.  I  do  not  expect  the  world 
should  do  me  this  justice,  because  they  are  to  judge  by  appearances; 
and  appearances  are  against  me;  for  there  are  caustic  strokes  enou^ 
against  the  ignorance  and  ill  faith  of  my  adversaries.  But  if  this  be  re- 
sentment, it  is  the  resentment  I  should  show  in  the  case  of  any  other 
honest  man.** 

His  resentment  then  was  impartial:  and  that  it  was  so,  he  showed  in 
his  vindication  of  Mr  Pope,  and  in  other  instances.  But  I  take  upon 
me  to  go  farther,  and  to  assert  that  the  severity  objected  to  him  was  the 
effect  of  his  genius,  and  of  no  vindictive  spirit.  For  the  difference 
between  him  and  ordinary  writers,  who  seem  to  be  at  their  ease  in  dis- 
puting, whether  on  region  or  any  other  subject,  is  merely  this, — he 
felt  strongly  and  wrote  forcibly:  they  are  inci^>able  of  doing  either. 
This  is  the  simple  truth,  if  it  may  be  told;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  same 
complaint  has  been  made  of  every  great  genius  in  controversy  from  Jerome 
down  to  our  author. 

Not  but  another  consideration  may  be  worth  attending  to.  The  end 
of  controversy  is  either  to  convince  the  person  you  dispute  with,  or 
simply  to  confute  his  opinions.  When  the  former  is  the  object,  without 
doubt,  the  softest  words  are  the  best;  but  the  other  is  best  done  by  vig- 
orous expression ;  because  it  shows  the  disputant  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
sets  the  error  contended  against  in  the  strongest  light ;  the  likeliest  means 
to  prevent  others  from  being  infected  with  it:  and  such  was  the  bishop's 
view  in  most  of  the  controversies  in  which  he  engaged.  The  same 
observation  may  be  extended  to  what  has  been  called  his  dogmatic  man- 
ner of  writing;  which  is  only  the  firm  tone  of  one  who  believes  what  he 
says,  and  b  indeed  very  different  from  the  careless  unconcerned  air  of 
the  sceptic. 

But,  lastly,  I  must  observe,  that  the  charges  of  impatience  and  severity, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  those  that  urge  them,  are  not  true.  When  no 
unfriendliness  appeared  in  those  who  differed  from  him,  he  heard  their 
reasons  as  patiently,  confuted  them  as  calmly,  or  gave  way  to  them  as 
readily  as  other  men.  Which  I  may  the  rather  affirm,  having  had  the 
experience  of  it  on  many  occasions.  Our  sentiments  no  doubt  agreed  in 
the  main :  there  could  not  otherwise  have  been  so  entire  a  friendship 
between  us  as  there  was.  But  I  never  took  greater  liberties  with  any 
man  than  with  him,  nor  with  less  offence;  and  that  in  matters  of  no  small 
delicacy,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  following  example  among  many 
others  which  I  could  easily  give  him. 
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• 

Voltaife  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  miaerable  life  in  railing  against 
the  Jewish  law  and  its  divine  Author.  His  complete  ignorance  of  the 
subject  disposed  men  of  learning  yery  generally  to  treat  his  censnres  with 
neglect.  But  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  observing  the  impression  they  made 
on  a  licentious  public,  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  show  this  fiuhion- 
able  blasphemer  in  his  true  light;  to  strip  his  sophistical  reasonings  of  the 
little  plausibility  they  had ;  and,  for  the  rest,  to  turn  his  fitvomite  weapon 
of  ridicule  against  himself. 

With  this  view,  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  plan  a  work  of  some 
length  in  three  dissertations,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  that 
subject,  and  give  him  occasion  to  expose,  with  mudi  force,  Voltaire's 
libertine  glosses  upon  it.  When  he  had  sketched  out  the  contents  of  this 
discourse,  he  sent  it  to  me,  and  desired  to  know  what  I  thought  of  it, 
and  whether  he  should  proceed  in  the  design  or  no.  I  told  him  very 
frankly,  that,  although  I  thought  his  plan  an  excellent  one,  and  could 
trust  him  with  the  execution  of  it,  yet,  upon  die  ndiole,  I  wished  him  to 
prosecute  his  design  no  fiurther.  I  said  there  was  no  end  of  confuting 
every  shallow  though  &shionable  scribbler  against  religion;  that  he  had 
done  enough  already  in  exposing  so  many  others  of  that  flunily,  and, 
very  lately,  the  noble  writer  that  was  at  the  head  of  it  In  England,  to  the 
just  scorn  of  thinking  men;  that  to  go  on  in  this  agonistic  course,  was 
not  only  needless,  but  would  bring  a  storm  of  envy  upon  him  from  all 
quarters;  and  that  even  his  friends  would,  many  of  them,  consider  him 
as  too  fond  of  controversy,  and  as  indulging  himself  too  freely  in  the 
talent  he  had  for  it.  I  added  other  considerations,  and  particularly  this, 
that  I  thought  it  beneath  him  to  conunit  himself  with  a  person  so  little 
acquunted,  as  Voltaire  confessedly  was,  with  the  matter  in  question; 
and  that  for  him  to  answer  such  a  writer  in  form,  would  be  like  breaking 
a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel,  according  to  his  friend  Pqpe's  ingenious  ilMis- 
tration  of  such  achievements. 

In  conclusion,  I  pressed  him  earnestly  to  leave  this  man  of  merriment 
to  his  own  serious  reflections,  if  he  ever  had  any;  and  to  reserve  his  force 
for  some  better  occasion,  than  that  of  repelling  the  slight  cavils  of  igno* 
rant  and  ill-informed  men. 

This  free  remonstrance  was  not  ill  taken.  He  answered  me  without 
hesitation,  and  in  one  word: — ^^In  the  matter  of  Voltaire,  yoor  advice 
will  have  its  usual  weight  with  me."  The  plan  was  accordingly  laid  aside 
and  forgotten. 

Afrer  such  an  example  of  fecility  in  taking  advice,  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester will  not  be  thought  that  impi'acticable  man  he  has  been  sometimes 
represented  to  be.  Many  perhaps  will  think  with  more  reason,  that  his 
easiness  went  too  far  in  this  instance;  for  that  his  three  dissertations  on 
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the  Jewish  law  and  history  would  have  been  highly  entertidning  at  least ; 
and  periu^  aa  useful  in  repressing  the  petulance  of  the  French  poet,  as 
the  four  letters  had  been  in  dismounting  the  arrogance  of  the  English 
philosopher.  And  upon  these  grounds  I  might  indeed  have  repented  me 
of  the  free  advice  I  gave  him,  but  for  the  pleasure  I  have  since  had  in 
seeing  the  same  design  undertaken  and  executed  with  great  elegance  and 
ability  by  another  hand. 

But  perhaps  I  have  misemployed  my  pains  in  setting  the  controverrial 
character  of  my  friend  in  a  just  light.  There  are  those  I  know  who  wiQ 
regard  this  praise,  whatever  it  be,  as  injurious  to  the  learned  prelate, 
rather  than  honourable  to  him;  who  will  be  ready  to  tell  us  that  contro^ 
versial  jan^ings  are  out  of  date ;  that  they  never  did  any  good,  and  are 
now  at  length  frdlen  into  general  and  just  contempt 

To  these  wise  men  I  should  have  much  to  say,  if  I  could  find  means 
to  do  it  without  di^racing  myself  and  disgusting  them  by  an  air  of  con^ 
troverey.  And  would  to  God  that  religious  controversy  were  now  of  no 
use  in  this  manly  age  of  the  world!  I  should  then  be  for  laying  it  aside 
with  other  childish  things.  But  is  this  the  fact?  and  when  all  quarters, 
besides,  resound  with  controversy,  is  there  no  demand  for  it  in  the  schools 
of  religion?  After  all,  the  reader  sees  what  is  aimed  at  by  this  affected 
contempt  of  theological  altercation.  A  hint  in  passing  is  more  than 
toougfa  on  a  subject,  which  the  bishop  himself  has  treated  at  some  length, 
and  with  his  usual  force. 

I  apprehend  therefore  no  discredit  to  my  friend  or  myself,  in  having 
dwelt  so  long  on  the  virtues  of  the  controversial  writer.  They  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  him;  and  exerted  for  a  just  purpose,  that  of  c<»ifut- 
ing  error  and  repressing  calumny.  Not  that  I  am  concerned  to  deny 
all  mixture  of  frailty  in  my  friend's  exercise  of  his  polemic  talents.  It 
will  be  found  in  our  best  performance  of  the  best  things.  And  it  is 
credible  enough,  that  the  abundance  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  his 
temperament,  and  the  petulance  of  his  adversaries,  may  have  sharpened 
his  style  too  much  in  some  instances.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  might 
apologize  for  himself,  as  Erasmus  has  done  in  a  fine  letter  to  his  friend 
Sadolet: — "  Some  of  my  opponents,"  says  he,  "  because  they  deserve  no 
better  of  me,  I  have  exposed,  perhaps,  rather  than  confuted:  yet  with 
more  temper,  as  I  think  myself,  than  they  attacked  me.  Although  I  am 
sensible  that  passion  may  have  biassed  my  judgment.  For  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  easily  warmed  by  ill  usage ;  but  so  as  not  to  retain  the  resent- 
ment of  it  long,  and  to  forget  injuries  as  soon  as  any  man." 

As  a  divine,  properly  so  called,  he  filled  and  adorned  that  character 
with  the  highest  ability. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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Strength  of  reason,  exquisite  learning,  a  critical  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  scheme  of  revelation,  a  wonderful  sagacity  in 
discovering  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  in  opening  the  probable 
grounds  of  its  clearly  revealed  doctrines,  with  the  profoundest  submis- 
sion of  his  understanding  to  them,  whether  those  grounds  of  reason  were 
apparent  to  him  or  not.  These  rare  and  admirable  qualifications  shone 
out  in  him  with  greater  lustre  than  in  any  other  ornament  of  our  church, 
Stillingfleet  and  Barrow,  and  Taylor  himself  not  excepted.  To  which 
I  must  add  that  first  and  noblest  quality  of  all,  a  perfect  honesty  of  mind, 
and  sincere  love  of  truth,  which  governed  his  pen  in  all  his  religious 
inquiries.* 

After  mentioning  to  me,  in  one  of  his  letters  (January  12, 1757),  some 
interesting  meditations  he  was  then  engaged  in,  he  stops  short  and  asks, 
"  But  what  is  man  I  A  fit  of  the  spleen,  a  fit  of  illness,  and  lastly  death, 
may  wipe  out  all  these  glorious  visions,  with  which  my  brain  at  present  is 
painted  over:  as  Law  said,  it  once  was  with  hieroglyphics.  But  I  hope 
the  best;  because  I  only  aim  at  the  honour  of  God  and  good  of  men. 
When  I  say  this  I  need  not  perhaps  add,  as  I  do  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness, that  I  shall  never  wittingly  advance  one  fiedsehood,  nor  conceal 
or  disguise  one  truth." 

*  Contiderijig  him  in  this  view,  I  mean  m  a  oontmnmate  divine,  one  ctnnot  but  lament 
the  &te  of  a  woik  he  had  projected,  but  never  executed,  at  leaat  in  the  manner  intended  by 
him,  '  On  theological  Studies  for  the  Use  of  young  People:'  a  plan  of  which  he  had  digested 
in  his  own  mind,  and  communicated  to  me  by  letter,  so  early  u  the  year  1750.  The  prin- 
cipal heads  were, 

1.  The  right  state  and  disposition  of  mind  to  make  proper  improvements-i-in  this  were 
to  be  considered  the  natures  of  scepticism,  dogmaticalness,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  &c. 

8.  The  previous  studies  of  morality  and  natural  religion  from  their  flrrt  principles  and 
foundations;  and  of  antiquity,  critical,  historical,  and  philosophical. 

3.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Fathers  and  modem  divines. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  history. 

6.  Sermonizing,  or  the  art  of  preaching. 

This  work  he  reserved  for  the  amusement  of  his  declining  yean.  But,  as  what  is  deferred 
so  long,  is  rarely  executed  at  all,  and  never  so  well  as  at  an  earlier  season,  so  this  noble 
design,  which  required  the  exertion  of  his  best  faculties  in  their  full  vigour,  was  not  wholly 
neglected  indeed,  but  slightly  attempted  by  him  a  few  years  before  his  death:  as  I  find  from 
a  brief  sketch  of  it  among  his  papers,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  hastily  for  the 
nse  of  a  friend,  and  was  afterwards  made  to  serve  by  way  of  charge  to  his  clergy. 

Such  as  it  is,  I  have  judged  it  worth  preserving.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  the 
thoughts  of  90  great  a  man  on  this  subject;  and  will,  without  doubt,  make  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  their  being  laid  before  him  in  this  imperfect  state ;  without  the  detail,  which  was 
intended,  and  without  those^embellishments  of  style  and  oomporition,  which  In  his  best  time 
he  could  so  easily  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
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So  ihkt  thofle,  if  any  such  there  were,  who  thought  he  wrote  for  a  party, 
with  the  views  of  interest,  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  or,  in  short,  from 
any  other  cause  than  conviction,  and  the  purest  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  truth,  knew  nothing  of  his  character,  and  did  him  great  wrong. 

But  to  take  him  out  of  his  study,  and  to  consider  him  in  the  common 
walks  of  life. 

He  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  yet  subject  at  times  to  fits  of  absence^ 
and,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  even  of  melancholy.  For  so  he  paints 
his  own  complexional  habit  in  two  remarkable  letters,  addressed  to  a 
friend,  and  lately  made  public. 

In  one  of  these,  dated  February  14, 1742-3,  he  writes  thus: — ^'  We  have 
all  sometMng  to  make  us  think  less  complacently  of  the  world.  Religion 
will  do  great  tlungs.  It  will  always  make  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah 
wholesome  and  palatable.  But  we  must  not  think  it  will  usually  turn 
water  to  wine,  because  it  once  did  so.  Nor  is  it  fit  it  should,  unless 
this  were  our  place  of  rest,  where  we  were  to  expect  the  Bridegroom. 
I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  should,  I  think,  do  the  same,  if  I  were  a  mere 
Pagan,  to  make  life  passable.  To  be  always  lamenting  the  miseries,  or 
always  seeking  after  the  pleasures  of  it,  equally  takes  us  off  from  the 
work  of  our  salvation.  And  though  I  be  extremely  cautious  what  sect 
I  follow  in  religion,  yet  any  in  philosophy  will  serve  my  turn ;  and  honest 
Sancho  Panca's  is  as  good  as  any ;  who  on  his  return  from  an  important 
commission,  when  asked  by  his  master,  whether  they  should  mark  the 
day  with  a  black  or  a  white  stone ;  replied, '  Faith,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  ruled 
by  me,  with  neither,  but  with  good  broum  ochre/  What  this  philosopher 
thought  of  hb  commission,  I  think  of  human  life  in  general,  good  brown 
ochre  is  the  complexion  of  it." 

The  other  letter  I  hinted  at  is  dated  February  2, 1740,  and  is  of  a  still 
darker  cast.  For,  speaking  of  what  had  made  him  delay  so  long  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  Divine  Legation,'  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner:  <<  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  natural  indolence  alone  makes 
me  thus  play  the  fooL  Distractions  of  various  kinds,  inseparable  from 
human  life,  joined  with  a  naturally  melancholy  habit,  contribute  greatly  to 
increase  my  indolence,  and  force  me  often  to  seek  in  letters  nothing  but 
mere  amusement.  This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory:  and  I 
seek  refuge  from  the  uneasiness  of  thought  from  any  book,  let  it  be  what 
it  will,  that  can  engage  my  attention.  There  is  no  one  whose  good 
opinion  I  more  value  than  yours.  And  the  marks  you  give  me  of  it 
make  me  so  vain,  that  I  was  resolved  to  humble  myself  in  making  you 
this^confession.  By  my  manner  of  writing  upon  subjects,  you  would 
naturally  imagine  they  afford  me  pleasure,  and  attach  me  thoroughly. 
I  will  assure  you,  no.     I  have  amused  myself  much  in  human  learmng,. 

£  2 
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to  wear  away  the  tedious  hours  inseparable  from  a  melancholy  habit. 
But  no  earthly  thing  gives  me  pleasure,  but  the  ties  of  natural  relation, 
and  the  friendship  of  good  men.  And  for  all  views  of  happiness,  I  have 
no  notion  of  such  a  thing,  but  in  the  prospects  which  revealed  reUgion 
aflfbrds  us." 

These  letters  appear  to  have  been  written,  the  latter  of  them  especially, 
in  a  splenetic  moment.  But  what  is  said  of  a  melancholy  habit,  means 
no  more  (for  there  was  no  gloom  of  melancholy  in  the  tenor  of  his  life 
or  conversation)  than  that,  being  of  an  inventive  turn,  or,  in  the  language 
of  his  friend  Bishop  Hare,  having  an  ^*  ingenious  working  head,**  the 
driving  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  wore  his  mind  too  much,  and  forced 
him  to  relieve  it  by  changing  the  object  of  his  attention.  Hence  the 
desultory  reading;  which,  however,  stored  his  memory  with  images  of 
M  sorts,  and,  as  I  before  observed,  while  it  repaired  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  threw  a  richness  and  variety  of  colouring  over  aD  his  writings. 

But  to  go  on  with  what  I  proposed  to  say  of  his  companionable 
qualities. 

In  mixed  companies  he  was  extremely  entertaining;  but  less  guarded 
than  men  of  the  worid  usually  are ;  and  disposed  to  take  to  himself  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  the  conversation,  than  very  exact  breeding  is 
thought  to  allow.  Yet  few,  I  believe,  wished  him  to  be  more  reserved, 
or' less  communicative,  than  he  was.  So  abundant  was  the  information, 
or  entertainment,  which  his  ready  wit  and  extensive  knowledge  afforded 
them!  In  private  with  his  friends,  he  was  natural,  easy,  unpretending; 
at  once  the  most  agreeable  and  most  useful  companion  in  the  worid. 
You  saw  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  mind  on  any  subject  of  discourse ; 
and  his  various  literature,  penetrating  judgment,  and  quick  recollection, 
made  him  say  the  liveliest,  or  the  justest  things  upon  it.  In  short,  I  was 
in  those  moments  affected  by  his  conversation,  pretty  much  as  Cato  was 
by  that  of  Maximus  Fabius,  and  may  say,  as  he  does  in  the  dialogue  on 
*  Old  Age,' — <<  I  was  so  fond  of  his  discourse,  and  listened  to  it  so  eageriy, 
as  if  I  had  foreseen,  what  indeed  came  to  pass,  that  when  I  lost  him,  I 
^ould  never  again  meet  with  so  instructive  a  companion.** 

I  spoke  of  his  private  friendships.  They  were  with  men  of  learning 
and  genius;  chiefly  with  clergymen  of  the  established  church;  and  those 
the  most  considerable  of  the  time.  It  would  be  invidious  to  give  a  list 
of  these.  I  shall  only  mention,  by  way  of  specimen,  the  learned  arch- 
deacons of  Stow  and  Winchester. 

The  former  of  these,  Mr  Towne,  was  of  his  early  acquaintance,  when 
he  lived  in  Lincolnshire,  and  much  respected  by  him  to  his  death.  He 
was  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  and  so  conversant  in  the  bishop's 
writings,  that  he  used  to  say  of  him,  **  he  understood  them  better  than 
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himseif."  He  published  some  defences  of  the  *  Divine  Legation^'  in  which, 
with  a  glow  of  zeal  for  his  friend,  he  showed  much  logical  precision  and 
acuteness.* 

The  latter,  Dr  Balguy,  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  ex- 
tensive learning;  indeed  of  universal  knowledge;  and,  what  is  so  pre- 
cious in  a  man  of  letters,  of  the  most  exact  judgment:  as  appears  from 
some  valuable  discourses,f  which,  having  been  written  occasionally  cm 
important  subjects,  and  published  separately  by  him,  had  raised  his  re* 
putation  so  high,  that  his  miyesty,  out  of  his  singular  love  of  merit,  and 
without  any  other  recommendation,  was  pleased  in  1781,  to  make  him  the 
offer  of  the  bishqpric  of  Gloucester.  Dr  Balguy  had  a  just  sense  of 
this  flattering  distinction;  but  was  unhappily  prevented  by  an  infimi 
state  of  health  from  accepting  it. 

With  theae^  and  such  as  these,  the  bishop  was  haj^y  to  spend  hif 
leisure  hours.  A  general  conversation  he  never  affected,  or  rather  twik 
much  pains  to  ayoid»  as  what  he  justly  thought  a  waste  of  time  in  one 
of  his  temper,  talents,  and  profession. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end  of  this  long,  and,  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
knew  little  of  him,  too  fond  a  character  of  my  friend. 

He  had  his  foibles,  no  doubt;  but  such  as  we  readily  excuse,  or  over- 
look, in  a  great  character.  With  more  reserve  in  his  writings  and  conver<r 
sation,  he  had  passed  through  the  world  with  fewer  enemies  (though  np 
prudence  could  have  kept  a  genius,  like  his,  from  having  many);  and^ 
with  a  tenq>er  less  irritable,  he  would  have  secured  a  more  perfect  enjoyw 
ment  of  himself.  But  theee  were  the  imperfections  of  his  nature,  or 
rather  the  excrescences  of  his  ruling  virtues,  an  uncommon  frankness  of 
mind,  and  sensibility  of  heart.  These  qualities  appear  in  all  his  writings^ 
especially  in  his  private  letters:  in  which  a  warm  affection  for  his  friends, 
and  concern  for  their  interests,  is  everywhere  expressed.     But  his  ten* 

*  The  toBcming  is,  I  beliere,  an  exact  lUt  of  them: — 

1.  Critioal  Inqniiy  into  the  Piactice  and  Opinions  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  ooncerninf 
the  Sool,  Stc.     London,  1748. 

S.  EzpositioQ  of  the  Orthodox  System  of  Ciril  Rights  and  Church  Power ;  addressed  to  Dr 
Stebbing. 

3.  Argmnent  of  the  Divine  Legation,  fairly  stated.     London,  1751. 

4.  Free  and  candid  Examination  of  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermcns  and  Discourses  on 
Prophecy.    London,  1756. 

5.  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  Mysteries.    London,  1766. 

6.  Remarks  on  Dr  Lowth's  Letter  to  Bishop  Warfourton.    London,  1766. 

^  These  discourses,  wiili  some  others,  were  afterwards  coUectcd  into  one  volume  In  1785, 
aiid  presented  with  a  handsome  dedication  to  his  mijesty. — Tliis  excellent  person  died 
January  19,  1795,  while  the  concluding  sheets  of  this  disc^eurse  were  yet  in  the  press. 
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derness  for  his  family,  and,  above  all,  his  filial  piety,*  strikes  us  witli 
peculiar  force. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Durham,  July  12,  1757,  he  writes  thus— '^  I  am 
now  got,  through  much  hot  weather  and  fiUigue,  to  this  place.  I  hurried 
from  the  heat  of  London  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  when  a  true 
court  chaplain  would  never  have  forgiven  himself  the  folly  of  preferring 
the  company  of  his  friends  and  relations,  to  attendance  on  the  minister. 
But  every  one  to  his  taste.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  you  well  at 
Cambridge;  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  sister  and  a  niece  well  at 
Broughton,  with  whom  I  spent  a  few  days  with  much  satiafiustion.  For, 
you  must  know,  I  have  a  numerous  fiunily:  perhaps  the  more  endeared 
to  me  by  their  sole  dependence  on  me. 

<'It  pleased  Providence  that  two  of  my  sisters  should  marry  unhi^ 
pily:  and  that  a  third,  on  the  point  of  venturing,  should  esciq>e  the 
hanrd,  and  so  engage  my  care  only  for  herseif#— -I  reckon  this  a  lucky 
3rear :  for  I  have  married  a  niece  to  a  reputable  grocer  at  York,  and  have 
got  a  conunission  for  a  nephew  in  the  regiment  of  artillery.  These  are 
pleasures,"  &c. 

What  his  filial  piety  was,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts: — 

'^I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,**  sajrs  he  to  a  confidential  firiend,f 
^for  your  remembrance  of  my  dearest,  my  incomparable  mother,  whom  I 
do  more  than  love,  whom  I  adore.  No  mortal  can  ever  merit  more  of 
me,  than  she  has  done. — Her  decline  of  life  possesses  me  with  anxiety ;  and 
I  have  no  support  for  this  but  in  the  thoughts  of  that  last  meeting,  which 
exdudes  all  fiuther  chance  of  separation.  But  I  must  break  off.  You 
have  had  long  experience,  what  pain  it  is  to  me  to  speak  of  subjects  that 
affect  me  most** 

And,  again,  to  the  same  person,  on  occasion  of  her  death  in  1748 — 
"  You  should  have  heard  from  me  sooner,  but  that  the  afflictive  news  of 
my  dear  mother's  death,  which  met  me  at  this  place,^  made  me  incapa- 
ble of  writing,  or  indeed  of  doing  any  thing  but  grieve  for  the  loss  of  the 
most  admirable  woman  that  ever  was.  She  was  the  last  of  her  fiunily  ; 
and  had  in  herself  alone  more  virtues  than  are  generally  possessed  by 
whole  fiimilies  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  existence.  My  ex- 
treme sorrow  for  her  death  can  only  give  place  to  my  incessant  medita- 

*  A  leading  feature  In  the  character  of  great  men.  See  Plutarch*!  Coriolanui .  Ed.  Xyland. 
p.  215.  Marcius,  says  his  biographer,  $!»  Utiri/iwKMT§  •&«Xcp»Mi»  ty^^*^  urn  rifmr  When 
I  complimented  my  friend  on  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Gloucester, — "  It  comes/'  said  he, 
"  too  late  :  if  my  mother  had  been  living,  it  mi^t  have  given  me  some  satisfaction."  Se- 
neca  says  to  his  mother,  of  his  brother  Noratus,  '  In  hoc  dignitatem  excoUt,  ut  tibi  oma- 
mento  sit.'     De  Coosol.  ad  Helviaro,  c.  xvi.    H. 

t  Dr  Taylor.    May  22,  1746.  %  Prior  Park. 
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tion  on  her  virtues  and  adoration  of  her  memory.  This  is  one  of  those 
losses  that  nothing  can  repair,  and  only  time  can  alleyiate.  For  I  shall 
never  ei\|oy  that  happiness  as  in  the  days  when  you  and  I  were  conver- 
sing together,  while  she  was  giving  us  our  coffee.  At  present,  I  can 
think  of  nothing,"  &c 

But  I  grow  prolix  again,  for  the  reader's  sake  I  will  not  say,  tedious, 
while  I  indulge  myself  in  extracting  these  tender  passages  from  his 
letters. 

To  conclude  at  length,  in  one  word. 

How  di£ferently  soever  men  might  think  of  him  in  his  lifetime,  all  are, 
or  will  be,  agreed  in  their  opinions  of  him,  now  he  is  dead.  For,  as  a 
divine  of  his  own  size,  and  one  after  his  own  heart,  said  excellently  well, 
<<  When  great  prdates  are  living,  their  authority  is  depressed  by  their 
personal  defiuUances,  and  the  contrary  interests  of  their  contemporaries  s 
which  disband,  when  they  are  dead,  and  leave  their  credit  entire  upcrn 
the  reputation  of  those  excellent  books  and  monuments  of  learning  and 
piety,  which  are  left  behind  them.*** 

What  that  credit  of  our  great  prelate  is,  this  collection  of  his  woiks 
will  show ;  and  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  deliver  him  down  to  posterity,  as 
the  ablest  divine,  the  greatest  writer,  and  the  first  genius  of  his  age. 
They  are  fidthfully  printed  from  the  last  editions  of  the  author,  and  those 
in  many  places  corrected  by  his  own  hand.  In  one  respect  only,  I  have 
some  apol(^y  to  make  to  the  reader.  Several  of  his  friends  had  observed 
to  him,  and  he  was  himself  convinced  of  it,  that  he  had  filled  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ^Alliance'  and  'Divine  Legation'  with  too  many  notes;  and 
had  swelled  those  volumes,  in  the  latter  editions,  with  too  many  extracts, 
under  the  name  of  postscripts,  or  appendices,  from  his  controversial 
tracts.  The  longer  notes  occupy  the  reader  too  much,  and  divert  him 
from  the  main  argument,  which,  as  it  lies  in  the  text  of  the  <  Divine  Le- 
gation' especially,  is  drawn  out  to  a  sufficient  length ;  otherwise,  they  are 
infinitely  curious  and  learned,  and  deserve  to  be  read  with  great  care. 
They  are  now,  therefore,  printed  together  at  the  end  of  each  book,  an4 
referred  to  in  the  text.  By  this  disposition,  the  reader's  convenience  is 
consulted,  and  the  dignity  of  those  capital  works  is  preserved.  As  for 
such  of  the  postscripts  as  are  extracted  from  his  controversial  works, 
these  I  ought,  perhi^s,  to  have  withdrawn :  but,  as  hereafter  they  may 
have  their  use  in  separate  editions  of  the  '  Alliance'  and  '  Divine  Lega- 
tion,' I  have  permitted  them  to  keep  their  place.  I  did  this  the  rather, 
because  these  discourses  are  not  merely  repetitions,  but  have  received 
many  corrections  and  alterations  from  the  author;  while  the  controver- 

* 

*  Bishop  Taylor,  L.  P.  p.  210,  8to,  London,  1709. 
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siai  treatises,  from  which  they  are  taken,  were  never  retouched  by  him, 
but  left  in  their  original  state. 

Those  coniroversiai  pieces  themselves  could  by  no  means  be  suppressed 
or  altered  in  the  least,  as  they  present  the  liveliest  image  of  the  writer's 
character  and  genius,  and  derive  a  peculiar  grace  from  being  seen  in  that 
connexion  of  thought  and  glow  of  colouring  which  they  took,  in  the 
heat  of  composition,  firom  his  careless  and  rapid  hand. 

Some  of  his  private  letters  (such  as  had  been  printed  in  his  lifetime  by 
himself  or  others),  conclude  the  last  volume ;  and  show  how  much  he  ex- 
celled in  this  sort  of  composition,  for  which  he  was  indeed  singularly 
qualified  by  the  characteristic  virtues  both  of  his  head  and  heart  The 
reader  will  therefore  wish  for  a  larger  collection  of  them;  and  he  may 
in  due  time  be  gratified  with  it,  out  of  the  editor's  long  ccHrespondence 
with  him. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  this  elegant  edition  of  his  works  is 
given  at  the  sole  expense  of  his  widow,  now  Mrs  Stafford  Smith,*  of 
Prior  Park:  who  abo  erected  the  monument,  before  spoken  of^  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  Gloucester. 

I  have  now,  as  I  found  myself  able,  and  in  the  mamier  I  judged  most 
fit,  discharged  my  duty  to  this  incomparable  man:  a  duty  which  he  seem- 
ed to  expect  would  be  paid  to  him  by  one  or  other  of  his  surviving  friends, 
when,  in  the  close  of  his  preface  to  Mr  Pope's  worker  he  has  these  affect- 
ing words:  '^  and  I,  when  envy  and  calumny  take  the  same  advantage  of 
my  absence,  (for,  while  I  live,  I  will  trust  it  to  my  life  to  confute  them) 
may  I  find  a  friend  as  careful  of  my  honest  fame  as  I  have  been  of  his.'* 
I  have,  I  say,  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  memory;  but  in  so  doing, 
I  have  taken,  the  reader  sees,  the  best  method  to  preserve  my  own.  For 
in  placing  myself  so  near  to  him  in  thb  edition  of  his  immortal  works,  I 
have  the  fairest,  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  being  known  to  posterity 
myself.  Envy  and  prejudice  have  had  their  day:  and  when  his  name 
comes,  as  it  will  do,  into  all  mouths,  it  may  then  be  remembered,  that  the 
writer  of  this  life  was  honoured  with  some  share  of  his  esteem ;  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  most  entire  and  unreserved  friendship  with 
lum  for  near  thirty  years.f 

R.  WORCESTER. 

I  DICim,  I,  NOSTBVM  ;  MBUORIBD8   UTBRB  PATlSw— Fivy.  jdl^fl.  vl.  646. 

HABTLBBrmY-CASTLB,  August  12,  1704. 

•  She  sunriTed  the  bishop  somtwhtt  more  thfto  seTenieen  years;  and  died  at  Fladhury 
near  Evoiham,  a  liTing  of  good  vahae,  which  I  had  given  to  Mr  Staflbrd  Smith,  September 
the  Ui,  1796.     R.  W. 

t  Thi»  life  was  originally  prefixed  to  a  full  edilioa  of  the  author's  worlu,  hence  many  cx- 
pressioof ,  the  reader  will  obaenrc,  refer  to  that  edition. 
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« I  HAVE  known  this  gentleman  about  twenty  years.  I  have  been 
greatly  and  in  the  most  generous  manner  obliged  to  him.  So  I  am  very 
capable,  and  you  will  readily  believe,  very  much  disposed  to  apologise 
for  him.  Yet  for  aU  that,  if  I  did  not  really  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  I  would  not  venture  to  excuse  him  to  you.  Nothing  is  more 
notorious  than  the  great  character  he  had  acquired  in  the  fiuthful  and 
able  cUscharge  of  a  long  embassy  at  Constantinople,  both  in  the  public 
part  and  the  private  one  of  the  merchants'  afiairs.  The  first  reflection 
on  his  character  was  that  unhappy  affair  of  the  Charitable  Corporation. 
I  read  carefully  all  the  reports  of  the  committee  concerning  it:  and  as  I 
knew  Sir  Robert  Sutton's  temper  and  character  so  well,  I  was  better  able 
than  most  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  conduct  in  it.  And  I  do  in  my 
conscience  believe  that  he  had  no  more  suspicion  of  any  fraud,  carrying 
on  by  some  in  the  direction,  than  I  had.  That  he  was  guilty  of  neglect 
and  negligence  as  a  director  is  certain;  but  it  was  only  the  natural  effect 
of  his  temper,  where  he  has  no  suspicion,  which  is  exceedingly  indolent. 
And  he  suffered  suf&ciently  for  it,  not  only  in  his  censure,  but  by  the 
loss  of  near  £20,000.  And  at  tins  very  juncture  he  lost  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  through  his  negligence,  by  the  viUany  of  a  land-steward, 
who  broke  and  ran  away.  Dr  Arbuthnot  knew  him  well ;  and  I  am  f\illy 
persuaded,  though  I  never  heard  so,  that  he  had  the  same  opinion  of  him 
in  this  affiur  that  I  have.  But  parties  ran  high,  and  this  became  a  party 
matter.  And  the  violence  of  parties  no  one  knows  more  of  than  yourself. 
And  his  virtue  and  integrity  have  been  since  fully  manifested.  Another 
prejudice  against  him,  with  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally,  was 
the  character  of  his  brother  the  general,  as  worthless  a  man,  without 
question,  as  ever  was  created.  But  you  will  ask,  why  should  a  man  in 
his  station  be  engaged  in  any  afikir  with  such  dirty  people?  It  is  a 
reasonable  question ;  but  you  who  know  human  nature  so  well,  will  think 
this  a  sufficient  answer.     He  was  bom  to  no  fortune,  but  advanced  to 
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that  station  in  the  Levant  by  the  interest  of  his  cousin  Lord  Lexington ; 
besides  the  straitness  of  his  circumstances,  the  usual  and  constant  business 
of  that  embassy,  gave  him,  of  course,  a  mercantile  turn.  He  had  seen 
in  almost  every  country  where  he  had  been,  societies  of  this  kind,  sub- 
sisting profitably  to  themselves  and  beneficially  to  the  public.  For  not 
to  think  he  came  amongst  them  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit  principally 
would  indeed  be  absurd.  Yet  I  am  sure  with  a  view  of  an  honest  profit. 
For  he  is  very  far  from  an  avaricious  man.  He  lives  up  to  his  fortune, 
without  being  guilty  of  any  vice  or  luxury.  He  is  an  extremely  good  and 
fidthful  husband,  and  with  reason  indeed,  for  it  is  to  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  England.  He  is  a  tender  and  indulgent  father  to  very  hope- 
ful children ;  a  kind  master,  and  one  of  the  best  landlords  to  his  tenants. 
I  speak  all  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  He  has  a  good  estate  in  this 
place.  My  parishioners  are  good  people.  The  times,  till  very  lately, 
for  these  last  fifteen  years  have  been  extremely  bad  for  the  graziers ;  I  got 
of  him  for  them  two  abatements  in  their  rents  at  two  several  times.  I 
will  only  beg  leave  to  give  you  one  more  instance  that  relates  to  myself, 
and  is  not  equivocal  in  his  character.  I  chanced  to  know  him  when  I 
was  very  young,  by  means  of  my  neighbourhood  to  Lord  Lexington, 
wbom  I  never  knew,  where  he  oft  came.  And  without  any  considera- 
tion to  party  or  election  interest,  he  seemed  to  have  entertained  an  early 
esteem  for  me.  He  had  two  good  livings  on  estates  he  had  lately  bought ; 
mod  without  the  least  intimation  or  solicitation  he  told  me  I  should  have 
the  first  that  fell.  He  was  as  good  bs  his  word.  But  this  was  not  all. 
As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  the  living,  he  told  me,  that  (from  what 
he  had  been  informed  by  my  predecessor,  who  at  his  death  was  going  to 
commence  a  suit  for  his  just  dues)  the  living  was  much  injured  by  a  low 
and  illegal  composition.  That  he  thought  I  ought  to  right  myself,  and 
he  would  join  with  me  against  the  other  freeholders,  for  his  estate  is 
something  more  than  one-half  of  the  parish.  I  replied,  that  as  he  paid 
all  the  tithes  for  his  tenants,  the  greatest  loss,  in  my  breaking  the  com- 
position, would  &11  upon  himself,  who  must  pay  me  half  as  much  more 
as  he  then  did.  He  said,  he  did  not  regard  that;  I  was  his  firiend,  and 
it  was  my  due.  I  answered,  that,  however,  I  could  not  do  it  yet,  for 
that  the  world  would  never  conceive  it  to  be  done  with  his  consent,  but 
would  say  that  I  had  no  sooner  got  his  living  than  I  had  quarrelled  with 
him.  But,  when  I  came  to  my  parish,  I  found  them  so  good  a  sort  of 
people,  that  I  had  as  little  an  inclination  to  fedl  out  with  them.  So, 
though  to  my  great  injury,  I  have  deferred  the  matter  to  this  day. 
Though  the  thing,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Raymond,  who  gave  it  on  the 
case,  as  drawn  up  by  the  parishioners  themselves,  is  clear  and  indisputable ; 
yet  they  wont  give  it  up  without  a  lawsuit.     In  a  word,  there  is  nothing 
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I  am  more  convinced  of  than  the  innocence  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton  in  the 
case  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  as  to  any  fraud,  or  connivance  at  fraud. 
Youy  who  always  follow  your  judgment,  free  from  prejudice,  will  do  so 
here.     I  have  discharged  my  duty  of  friendship  both  to  you  and  him/* 


APPENDIX  B,  p.  23. 

Newark,  Januaiy  S6,  1744—5. 


Good  Madam, 


I  HAD  the  honour  of  your  obliging  letter  of  the  25th  of  last  August^ 
sent  me  to  Bath,  where  I  then  was.  After  some  stay  there,  where  my 
time  was  taken  up  more  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  went  to  London^ 
where  I  was  still  less  in  my  own  power.  I  am  just  now  returned  hornet 
and  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  to  make  my  acknowledgments  jGdv 
that  favour.  > 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  and  your  love  of 
letters,  should  make  yon  speak  with  so  much  tenderness  of  poor  Mr 
Pope^s  death;  for  it  was  a  great  loss  both  to  the  literary  and  moral 
world.  In  answer  to  your  obli^ng  question,  what  works  of  Mr  Pope 
have  been  published  with  my  commentaries  and  notes?  I  am  to  inform 
you,  they  are  the  *  Dunciad'  in  quarto,  and  the  '  Essay  on  Man '  and  on 
*  Criticism,'  in  the  same  size.  Which  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  beg 
the  favour  of  you  to  let  me  know  into  whose  hands  in  London  I  can 
consign  a  small  parcel  for  you:  for  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of 
ordering  these  two  volumes  to  be  sent  to  you,  as  I  believed  you  would 
with  difficulty  get  them  of  your  booksellers  so  far  north;  and  I  hope 
you  win  forgive  this  liberty. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  you  have  sent  me  one  of  the 
politest  cartels  imaginable.  I  think,  his  answer  was  generally  com- 
mended, who  told  the  emperor,  when  he  pressed  him,  that  he  never 
would  dispute  with  a  man  who  had  twenty  legions  at  his  beck.  And  do 
you  think  I  will  enter  the  lists  with  a  lady,  whose  writings  have  twenty 
thousand  charms  in  them?  If  I  confided  in  myself,  and  aimed  athonouTi 
I  could  not  indeed  do  better:  for  the  case  is  there,  as  in  the  works  of 
the  Italian  poets ;  who  have,  with  great  decorum,  when  they  introduced 
female  warriors,  made  the  overcoming  one  of  them  the  highest  point  of 
valour  and  address  in  their  heroes.  Besides,  to  speak  out  of  a  figure, 
we  differ  in  what  is  the  true  foundation  of  morality.  I  have  said  all  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.     And  though  it  be  hard  to  guess  when  a 
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writer  so  much  the  mistress  of  her  subject  has  said  all,  yet  if  I  believed 
irhat  you  have  said  was  aUf  I  might  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  ex- 
cusable; as  I  see  you  say  so  much  more  than  any  writer  of  your  side  of 
the  question  had  done  before  you. 

One  thing,  and  only  one,  you  will  give  me  leave,  Madam,  to  observe: 
that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  consequence  drawn  from  my  position 
— <<  that,  as  without  a  God  there  could  be  no  obligation,  therefore  the 
atheist  who  believes  there  is  none  (and  might  deduce  that  truth  con- 
cerning obligation  from  the  principles  of  right  reason)  would  have  no 
tie  upon  him." 

Hence  I  concluded,  and  I  thought  rightly,  that  atheism  was  highly 
injurious  to  society.  But  how  any  one  could  conclude  from  this,  for 
this  is  the  amount  of  what  I  said  on  that  subject,  that,  on  my  principles 
(for  as  to  my  opinion,  I  believe  no  one  would  question  that)  an  atheist 
is  not  accountable  in  a  future  state  for  any  enormities  he  may  commit 
here,  I  do  not  see.  And  my  reason  for  saying  so  is  this.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  agreed  on,  **  That  crimes  committed  upon  wrong  prin- 
ciples are  equally  punishable  with  those  conunitted  against  right ;  for 
that  the  fidling  into  this  wrong  principle  was  occasioned  by  some  punish- 
Me  fiuilt  in  the  conduct."  Now  I  have  not  said  one  single  word, 
throughout  the  discourse,  that  tends  to  invalidate  this  principle:  conse- 
quently all  I  have  said  cannot  affect  that  truth,  that  an  a^eist  is  ac- 
countable. I  ask  your  pardon,  Madam,  for  this  trouble.  It  is  what  I 
have  not  given  to  any  other;  though  several  have  made  the  same  objec- 
tion. They  deserved  nothing  at  my  hands;  and  you  deserve  every 
thing. 

You  inquire  with  great  civility  concemiujg  the  third  volume  of  the 
*  Divine  Legation.'  Several  offices  of  friendship^  several  offices  of  do- 
mestic piety  and  duty,  weariness  with  contradiction  of  sinners  both 
against  sense  and  grammar  (for  such  have  been  my  adversaries)  have 
prevented  me  doing  any  thing  at  the  last  volume,  since  the  publication 
of  the  second.  But  now  being  Just  upon  the  point  o^  not  washing,  but 
drying,  my  hands  of  controversy,  I  am  about  to  sit  down  in  earnest  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  woric 

I  beg,  Biadam,  not  only  my  best  respects  and  services  ta  Mr  Cock- 
bom,  who,  I  presume,  is  your  spouse,  but,  in  that  case,  my  congratula- 
tions with  him,  for  his  honour  and  happiness  in  such  a  consort. 

I  am.  Madam, 

With  the  greatest  r^ard  and  esteem, 

Your  very  obliged  and 

Obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  WARBURTON. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  PHILIP  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

LORD   HIGH   CHANCELLOR   OF   GREAT    BRITAIN. 


My  LoRDy 

YouB  Lordship  having  so  far  approved  of  the  good  intentions  of  my 
endeavours  for  above  twenty  years  past,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  as  to 
confer  upon  me  a  distinguishing  mark  of  your  favour,  I  am  proud  to  lay 
hold  of  the  first  public  opportunity  which  I  have  had,  of  desiring  leave 
to  make  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  inscribe  to  your  lordship  a  new  edition  of  a 
work  tending  to  show  and  illustrate,  by  a  new  argument,  the  *•  Divine 
Ligation  of  Moses;'  which  in  our  own,  as  well  as  former  times,  the 
most  celebrated  champions  of  infidelity  have  cunningly,  for  their  own 
purposes,  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  overthrow. 

If  I  have  succeeded,  or  as  far  as  I  have  succeeded,  or  may  hereafter 
succeed,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  I  shall  strengthen 
one  founda^on  of  Christianity. 

As  an  author,  I  am  not  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  any  literary 
performance.  A  work  given  to  the  world,  every  reader  has  a  right  to 
censure.  If  it  has  merit,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity:  if  it  has  none, 
the  sooner  it  dies  and  is  forgot  the  better. 

But  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  no  good  man  should  mistake  the 
view  witli  which  I  write ;  and  therefore  cannot  help  feeling,  perhaps  too 
sensibly,  when  it  is  misrepresented. 
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So  far  as  any  censure  can  show  that  my  poor  labours  are  not  calcu« 
lated  to  promote  letters  or  learning,  to-  advance  truth,  or,  above  all,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  religion,  which  I  profess  as  a  Christian  and  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Elngland,  I  own  I  have  missed  my  end;  and  will  be 
the  first  to  join  with  the  censure  which  condemns  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  book  of  this  work,  such  as  it  is,  is  here 
humbly  commended  to  your  lordship's  protection.  For  to  whom  does 
it  so  properly  belong  to  patronize  an  argument  showing  the  utility  of 
religion  to  society,  as  to  that  great  magistrate,  legislator,  and  statesman, 
who  is  best  able  to  recommend  and  apply  the  subject,  by  his  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion ;  and  by  his  giving  the  most  exemplary 
proof  of  his  belief,  in  a  steady  regard  to  its  dictates  in  his  life  and 
actions? 

It  is  this  which  makes  me  presume  on  your  lordship's  protection,  not 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  work  itself.  It  is  enough  for  your  lord- 
ship to  find  in  those  you  favour  a  real  zeal  for  the  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion.  The  effectual  service  of  those  interests  depends  on  so  many 
accidents,  respecting  both  the  ability  of  the  writer  and  the  disposition 
of  the  reader,  that  your  lordship's  humanity  and  candour,  enlarged,  and 
not,  as  it  often  happens,  diminished  by  your  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, will  always  dispose  you  to  estimate  merit  by  a  better  rule  than 
the  success. 

I  am, 

My  Lord, 

With  the  utmost  gratitude, 
Your  Lordship's 

Most  obliged  and  devoted  servant, 

W.  WARBURTON. 

LoNDo:!,  Not.  6,  1751. 
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TO  THE  FREETHINKERS. 

Gentubmen, 

As  the  following  discourse  was  written  for  your  use,  you  have  tlie 
best  right  to  this  address.  I  could  never  approve  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating books  to  men,  whose  professions  made  them  strangers  to  the  sub- 
ject A  discourse  on  the  ten  predicaments,  to  a  leader  of  armies,  or 
a  system  of  casuistry  to  a  minister  of  state,  always  appeared  to  me  a 
high  absurdity. 

Another  advantage  I  have  in  this  address  is,  that  I  shall  not  lie  under 
any  temptations  of  flattery;  which,  at  this  time  of  day,  when  every  topic 
of  adulation  has  been  exhausted,  will  be  of  equal  ease  and  advantage  to 
us  both. 

Not  but  I  must  own  you  have  been  managed,  even  by  some  of  our 
order,  with  very  singular  complaisance.  Whether  it  was  that  they 
affected  the  &me  of  moderation,  or  had  a  higher  ambition  for  the  honour 
of  your  good  word,  I  know  not;  but  I,  who  neither  love  your  cause,  nor 
fear  the  abilities  that  support  it,  while  I  preserve  for  your  persons  that 
justice  and  charity  which  my  profession  teaches  to  be  due  to  all,  can 
never  be  brought  to  think  otherwise  of  your  character,  than  as  the  des- 
pisers  of  the  Master  whom  I  serve,  and  as  the  implacable  enemies  of 
that  order,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  And  as  such,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  glory  in  your  censures;  but  would  certainly  refuse  your 
commendations. 

Indeed,  were  it  my  design,  in  the  manner  of  modem  dedicators,  to 
look  out  for  powerful  protectors,  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  sooner 
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find  them^than  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  your  denomination :  for  nothing, 
I  believe,  strikes  the  serious  observer  with  more  surprise,  in  this  age  of 
novelties,  than  that  strange  propensity  to  infidelity,  so  visible  in  men  of 
almost  every  condition ;  amongst  whom  the  advocates  of  deism  are  re- 
ceived with  all  the  applauses  due  to  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  life,  or 
the  deliverers  of  oppressed  and  injured  nations.  The  glorious  liberty  of 
the  gospel  is  forgotten  amidst  our  clamours  against  church  t3i*anny ;  and 
we  slight  the  fruits  of  the  restored  tree  of  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  a  few  barren  leaves  of  freethinking,  misgrafted  on  the  old 
prolific  stock  of  deism. 

But  let  me  not  be  nusunderstood ;  here  are  no  insinuations  intended 
against  liberty :  for,  surely,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  epidemic  folly, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  it  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  wise 
men  have  ever  held  one  of  the  most  precious  branches  of  national 
liberty.  What,  though  it  midwifes,  as  it  were,  these  bndn-sick  births ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fieuiilitates  the  delivery,  it  lends  a  forming 
hand  to  the  misshapen  issue :  for,  as  in  natural  bodies,  become  distorted 
by  sufiering  in  the  conception,  or  by  too  strait  imprisonment  in  the 
womb,  a  free  unrestrained  exposition  of  the  parts  may,  in  time,  reduce 
them  nearer  to  their  natural  rectitude ;  so  crude  and  rickety  notions, 
enfeebled  by  restraint,  when  permitted  to  be  drawn  out  and  examined, 
may,  by  the  reform  of  their  obliquities,  and  the  correction  of  their  vim- 
lency,  at  length  acquire  health  and  proportion. 

Nor  less  friendly  is  this  liberty  to  the  generous  advocate  of  religion  : 
for  how  could  such  a  one,  when  in  earnest  convinced  by  the  evidence  of 
his  cause,  desire  an  adversary  whom  the  laws  had  before  disarmed ;  or 
Talue  a  victory,  where  the  magistrate  must  triumph  with  him  ?  Even  I, 
the  meanest  in  this  controversy,  should  have  been  ashamed  of  projecting 
the  defence  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver,  did  not  I  know  that  the  same 
liberty  of  thinking  was  impartially  indulged  to  alL  And  if  my  dis- 
senting in  the  course  of  this  defence  from  some  received  opinions  need 
an  apology,  I  desire  it  may  be  thought  that  I  ventured  into  this  track 
the  less  unwillingly,  to  show,  by  my  not  intrenching  in  authorized  spe- 
culations, that  I  put  myself  upon  the  same  footing  with  you,  and  would 
claim  no  privilege  that  was  not  in  common. 

This  liberty  then  may  you  long  possess;  may  you  know  how  to  use; 
may  you  gratefully  acknowledge!  I  say  this,  because  one  cannot,  with- 
out indignation,  observe,  that  amidst  the  full  possession  of  it,  you  still 
continue,  with  the  meanest  affectation,  to  fill  your  prefiebces  with  repeated 
clamours  against  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  attending  the  ex- 
ercise of  freethinking:  and,  in  a  peculiar  stndn  of  modesty  and  reason- 
ing, employ  this  very  liberty  to  persuade  the  worid  you  still  want  it. 
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In  extoUii^  liberty,  we  can  join  with  you;  in  the  vanity  of  pretending 
to  have  contributed  most  to  its  establishment,  we  can  bear  with  you ; 
but  in  the  low  cunning  of  pretending  still  to  groan  under  the  want  of  it, 
we  can  nether  join  nor  bear  with  you.  There  was  indeed  a  time,  and 
that  within  our  own  memories,  when  such  complaints  were  seasonable  and 
even  useful;  but,  happy  for  you,  gentlemen,  you  have  outlived  it:  aU 
the  rest  is  merely  Sir  Martin  ;*  it  is  continuing  to  fumble  on  the  lute, 
though  the  music  has  been  long  over.  For  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  what  we  hear  from  you,  on  this  head,  is  but  an  awkward, 
though  envenomed  imitation  of  an  original  work  of  one,  whoever  he 
was,  who  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  greatest,  and  most  success* 
ful  of  your  adversaries.  It  was  published  at  an  important  juncture,  under 
the  title  of  ^The  Difficulties  and  Discouragements  which  attend  the  Study 
of  the  Scripture.'  But  with  all  the  merit  of  this  beautiful  satire,  it  ha» 
been  its  fortune  not  only  to  be  abused  by  your  bad  imitations,  but  to  be 
censured  by  those  in  whose  cause  it  was  composed;  I  mean  the  friends- 
of  religion  and  liberty.  An  author  of  note  thus  expresses  himself:  f 
*'  Nor  was  this  the  worst :  men  were  not  only  discouraged  from  study- 
ing and  revering  the  Scriptures  by — ^but  also  by  being  told  that  this 
study  was  difficult,  fruitless,  and  dangerous ;  and  a  public,  an  elaborate,- 
an  earnest  dissuasive  from  this  study,  for  the  very  reasons  now  men- 
tioned, enforced  by  two  well  known  examples,  and  believed  from  a  per- 
son of  great  eminence  in  the  church,  hath  already  passed  often  enough 
through  the  press,  to  reach  the  hands  of  all  the  clergymen  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland:  God  in  his  great  mercy  forgive  the  author." (  Seriously 
it  is  a  sad  case  I  that  one  well-meaning  man  should  so  widely  mistake  the 
end  and  design  of  another,  as  not  to  see  by  the  turn  and  cast  of  the 
<  Difficulties  and  Discoiu'agements,'  that  it  is  a  thorough  irony,  addressed 
to  some  hot  bigots  then  in  power,  to  show  them  what  dismal  effects  that 
inquisitional  spirit,  with  which  they  were  possessed,  would  have  on 
literature  in  general,  at  a  time  when  public  liberty  looked  with  a  very 
sickly  face !  Not,  I  say,  to  see  this,  but  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  really  intended  as  a  public,  an  elaborate,  an  earnest  dissuasive 
from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures !  But  I  have  so  charitable  an  opinion 
of  the  great  author,  for  a  great  author  without  doubt  he  was,  as  to  be^ 
lieve  that  had  he  foreseen  that  the  liberty,  which  animates  this  fine- 
turned  piece  of  raillery,  would  have  given  scandal  to  any  good  man,  he 
would,  for  the  consolation  of  such,  have  made  any  reasonable  abatement 
in  the  vigour  of  his  wit  and  argument. 

*  In  a  comedy  of  Drydcn's. 

^  ReteUUon  Examined  with  Candour,  in  the  preface. 
^  The  author  was  the  vxcollent  Dr  Hare,  late  bishop  of  Chicliester. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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But  you,  g^nUemen,  have  a  different  quarrel  with  him:  you  pretend 
he  hath  since  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Now  though  the 
word  of  his  accusers  is  not  apt  to  go  very  far  with  me,  yet,  I  must  own, 
I  could  be  easily  enough  brought  to  belieye,  that  an  author  of  such 
talents  of  literature,  love  of  truth,  and  of  his  country,  as  this  appears  to 
have  been,  would  as  freely  expose  the  extreme  of  folly  at  one  end,  as  at 
the  other;  without  regarding  what  party  he  opposed  or  favoured  by  it. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that,  at  the  time  this  is  pretended  to  have  been 
done,  another  interest  being  become  uppermost,  strange  principles  of 
license,  which  tended  to  subvert  all  order,  and  destroy  the  very  essence 
of  a  church,  ran  now  in  the  popular  stream.  What  then  should  hinder 
a  writer,  who  was  of  no  party  but  that  of  truth,  to  oppose  this  extrava- 
gance, as  he  had  done  its  opposite?  And  if  he  pleased  neither  bigot 
nor  libertine  by  hb  uniformity  of  conduct,  it  was  for  his  honour. 

How  public  a  blessing  is  such  a  virtue!  which,  unawed  by  that  £eital 
enemy  of  sense,  as  the  poet  caUs  it,  the  danger  of  offending,  dares  equally 
oppose  itself  to  the  different  follies  of  party  in  extremes. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject:  The  poor  threadbare  cant  of  want  of 
Ub^y,  I  should  hope  then  you  would  be,  at  length,  persuaded  to  lay 
aside;  but  that  I  know  such  cant  is  amongst  your  arts  of  controversy; 
and  that  something  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  weak  cause,  and  to  a  reputation 
that  requires  managing.  We  know  what  to  understand  by  it,  when  after 
a  successless  insult  on  religion,  the  reader  is  entreated  to  believe  that 
you  have  a  strong  reserve:  but  till  the  door  of  lib^y  be  set  a  little 
wider,  you  have  not  room  to  display  it. 

Thus,  at  the  very  entrance  of  your  works  you  teach  us  what  we  are 
to  expect.  But  I  must  beg  your  patience,  now  I  am  got  thus  far,  to  lay 
before  you  your  principal  abuses  of  that  liberty  indulged  to  you  for  bet- 
ter purposes  ;  or,  to  give  them  the  softest  name  I  can,  in  an  address  of 
this  nature,  your  arts  of  controversy. 

By  this  I  shall  at  once  practise  the  charity  I  profess,  and  justify  the 
opinion  I  have  passed  upon  you. 

Your  writers,  I  speak  it,  gentlemen,  to  your  honour,  offer  your  consi- 
derations to  the  world,  either  under  the  character  of  petitioners  for 
oppressed  and  ij\jured  truth ;  or  of  teachers  to  ignorant  and  erring  men. 
These  sure  are  characters  that,  if  any,  require  seriousness  and  gravity 
to  support  them.  But  so  great  strangers  are  we  to  decorum,  on  our 
entry  on  the  stage  of  life,  that,  for  the  most  part,  like  Bayes's  actor  in  the 
<  Rehearsal,'  who  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  was  to  be  serious  or 
merry,  melancholy  or  in  love,  we  run  giddily  on,  in  a  mixed  and  jumbled 
character;  but  have  most  an  end,  a  strong  inclination  to  make  a  farce  of 
it,  and  mingle  buffoonery  with  the  most  serious  scenes.     Hence,  even  in 
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religiots  controversy,  while  the  great  cause  of  eternal  happiness  is  try- 
ing; and  men  and  angels,  as  it  were,  attending  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
we  can  find  room  for  a  merry  story  ;  and  receive  the  advocate  of  infi- 
delity with  much  welcome,*  if  he  comes  with  but  a  disposition  to  make 
OS  laugh  ;  though  he  brings  the  tidings  of  death,  and  scatters  round  him 
the  poison  of  our  hopes,  yet,  like  the  dying  assassin,f  we  can  laugh  along 
with  the  mob,  though  our  own  despair  and  agonies  conclude  the  enter- 
tainment. 

This  quality  making  a  writer  so  well  received,  yours  have  been  tempted 
to  dispense  with  the  solemnity  of  their  character;  as  thinking  it  of  much 
importance  to  get  the  laugh  on  their  side.  Hence  ridicule  is  become 
their  favourite  figure  of  speech ;  and  they  have  composed  sad  treatises 
to  justify  its  use,  and  very  merry  ones  to  evince  its  utility.  But  to  be 
fair  with  you,  it  must  be  owned,  that  this  strange  disposition  towards 
unseasonable  mirth,  drives  all  parties  upon  being  witty  where  they  can, 
as  being  conscious  of  its  powerful  operation  in  controversy ;  ridicule 
having,  from  the  hands  of  a  skilful  disputant,  the  same  effect  in  barbar- 
ous minds,  with  the  newly  invented  darts  of  Marius,(  which  though  so 
weak  as  to  break  in  the  throw,  and  pierce  no  farther  than  the  surface, 
yet  sticking  there,  they  more  entangle  and  incommode  the  combatant, 
than  those  arms,  which  fly  stronger,  and  strike  deeper.  However,  an 
abuse  it  is,  and  one  of  the  most  pernicious  too,  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  For  what  greater  affront  to  the  severity  of  reason,  the  sublimity 
of  truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  religion,  than  to  subject  them  to  the  impure 
touch  of  every  empty  scurrilous  buffoon?  The  politeness  of  Athens, 
which  you  pretend  so  much  to  admire,  should  be  here  a  lesson  to  you; 
which  committed  all  questions  of  this  nature,  when  they  were  to  be  ex- 
amined, to  their  gravest  and  severest  court,  the  Areopagus:  whose  judges 
would  not  suffer  the  advocates  for  either  party  to  apply  to  the  passions, 
so  much  as  by  the  common  rules  of  the  chastest  rhetoric.§  But  a  pre* 
posterous  love  of  mirth  hath  turned  you  all  into  wits,  quite  down  from 
the  sanguine  writer  of  '  The  Independent  Whig,'  to  the  atrabilarious  bias- 

*  Hence  Anthony  Urceus,  sumamed  Codrus,  as  vain  and  impious  as  any  freethinker 
Alive,  being  asked  the  reason  (as  we  are  told  by  Blanchini,  tlio  writer  of  his  life)  why  he 
miacd  so  nuch  buffoonery  in  his  works,  replied,  **  That  nature  had  formed  mankind  in 
sorb  a  manner,  as  to  be  most  taken  with  buffoons  and  storytellers.'' 

"f  Balthaaar  Gerard,  who  murdered  the  Prince  of  Orange.    See  his  story. 

%  See  Plut.  Vit.  Mar.  tom.  ii.   pp.  766,  767.    Edit.  Cruserii,  8to. 

4  BxMOplo  legis  Atticir,  Martlique  jiidicii  causae  Patron  is  denuntiat  Pneco  neque  prin- 
ci|^  dicere,  neque  miserationero  commorere.  Apul.  Lib.  %.  Asin.  Aur.  p.  B27.  Lugd. 
I5S7,  8yo. 
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phemer  of  the  miracles.*  Though  it  would  be  but  charity  to  tell  you  a 
plain  truth,  which  Cicero  told  your  illustrious  predecessors  long  ago,  when 
infected  with  the  same  distemper:  ^'Ita  salem  istum,  quo  caret  vestra 
natio  in  irridendis  nobis,  nolitote  consumere.  £t  mehercule,  si  me  audi- 
atis,  ne  experiamini  quidem:  non  decet;  non  datum  est;  non  potestis." 
However,  if  you  will  needs  be  witty,  take  once  more  your  example  from 
the  fine  author  of  '  The  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,'  and  learn  from 
him  the  difference  between  attic  irony  and  elegance  of  wit,  and  your 
intemperate  scurrility  and  illiberal  banter. 

What  a  noise,  you  will  say,  for  a  little  harmless  mirth.  Ah,  gentle- 
men! if  that  were  all,  you  had  my  leave  to  laugh  on :  I  would  say  with 
the  old  comic, 

*^  Utinam  male  qui  mihi  Toliint,  sic  ridetnU" 

I5ut  low  and  mean. as  your  buffoonery  is,  it  is  yet  to  the  level  of  the 
people;  who  are  as  little  solicitous  as  capable  of  the  point  of  argument, 
80  they  can  but  catch  the  point  of  wit.  Amongst  such,  and  to  such  you 
write;  and  it  is  inconceivable  what  havoc  false  wit  makes  in  a  foolish 
head :  **  The  rabble  of  mankind,''  as  an  excellent  writer  well  observes, 
<*  being  very  apt  to  think,  that  every  thing  which  is  laughed  at,  with  any 
mixture  of  wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itself. "f  Few  reflect  on  what  a  great  witf 
has  so  ingenuously  owned,  "  That  wit  is  generally  false  reasoning."  But 
one,  in  whom  your  party  most  glories,  hath  written  in  defence  of  this 
abusive  way  of  wit  and  raillery  on  serious  subjects.  Let  us  hear  him 
then;§  "Nothing  is  ridiculous,  except  what  is  deformed;  nor  is  any 
thing  proof  against  raillery,  except  what  is  handsome  and  just;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  deny  fair  honesty  the  use 
of  this  weapon:  which  can  never  bear  an  edge  against  herself.  One  may 
defy  the  world  to  turn  bravery  or  generosity  into  ridicule ;  a  man  must 
be  soundly  ridiculous,  who,  with  all  the  wit  imaginable,  would  go  about 
to  ridicule  wisdom,  or  laugh  at  honesty  or  good  manners."  Yes,  ridicu- 
lous, indeed,  to  laugh  at  bravery,  generosity,  wisdom,  honesty,  or  good 
manners,  as  such  ;  and  I  hardly  think,  gentlemen,  as  licentious  as  some 
of  you  are,  you  will  be  ever  brought  to  accept  of  his  defiance.  And 
why  need  you,  when  it  is  but  showing  them,  with  overcharged  and  dis- 
torted features,  to  laugh  at  your  ease  ?  Call  them  but  temerity,  prodi- 
gality, gravity,  simplicity,  foppery,  and,  as  you  have  often  experienced, 
the  business  is  done,  and  the  ridicule  is  complete.      And  what  security 

*  Wooltton.  f  Mr  Addifoo'i  Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  S03,  quarto. 

t  Mr  Wyrherley  to  Mr  Pope,  Lettor  xiri, 
§  ChararterisUcs,  vol  f.    Essay  on  the  Frsedom  of  Wit  and  Humour. 
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will  the  noble  writer  give  us,  thcit  they  shall  not  be  so  called?  I  am 
persuaded,  if  you  are  never  to  be  thought  ridiculous  till  you  become  so* 
in  the  way  this  gentleman  marks  out,  you  may  go  safely  on  in  the  firee- 
dom  of  wit  and  humour,  till  there  be  never  a  virtue  left,  to  laugh  out  of 
countenance. 

But  he  will  say,  he  means  such  clear  virtue  as  hath  no  equivocal  mark 
about  her,  which  a  prevaricator  can  lay  hold  on.  Admit  this :  the  man 
of  wit  will  then  try  to  make  her  ridiculous  in  her  equipage,  if  he  cannot 
make  her  so  in  her  person. 

However,  will  he  say,  it  shows  at  least  that  nothing  can  be  done 
against  her  till  she  be  disguised.  A  mighty  consolation  this  to  expiring 
virtue,  that  she  cannot  be  destroyed  till  you  have  put  her  on  a  fool's  coat. 
As  if  it  were  as  hard  to  get  that  ariy  as  Hercules*s  off!  The  compari- 
son holds  better  in  the  converse,  that  when  once  on,  it  sticks  as  close  as 
the  envenomed  one  of  old,  and  oflen  lasts  her  to  her  funeral. 

But  if  this  noble  writer  means  that  truth  cannot  be  obscured,  how- 
ever disguised;  nor  consequently  be  made  ridiculous,  however  repre- 
sented; the  two  celebrated  examples  which  follow,  seem  to  show  he  was 
mistaken.  Where  in  the  first  it  is  seen  that  nothing  was  stronger  than 
the  ridicule,  nor  at  the  same  time  more  open  and  transparent  than  the 
disguise;  in  the  latter,  nothing  more  clouded  and  obscured  than  the 
beauty  of  the  truth  ridiculed,  nor  more  out  of  sight  than  the  fallacy  in 
the  representation.  Which  together  may  teach  us,  that  any  kind  of  dbh 
guise  will  serve  the  turn;  and  that  witty  men  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  one. 

Of  all  the  virtues  that  were  so  much  in  this  noble  writer's  heart,  and 
in  his  writings,  there  was  not  one  he  more  revered  than  love  of  public 
liberty;  or  which  he  would  less  suspect  should  become  liable  to  the  impres- 
sions of  buffoonery.  Methinks  I  hear  him  say,  ^^  One  may  defy  the  worid 
to  turn  the  love  of  public  liberty  into  ridicule:  a  man  must  be  soundly 
ridiculous,  who,  with  all  the  wit  imaginable,  would  go  about  it." 

However,  once  on  a  time,  a  great  wit  set  upon  this  task ;  he  under- 
took to  laugh  at  this  very  virtue ;  and  that  too  so  successfully,  that  he 
set  the  whole  nation  a  laughing  with  him.  What  mighty  engine,  you 
will  ask,  was  employed,  to  put  in  motion  so  large  a  body,  and  for  so 
extraordinary  a  cause  ?  In  truth,  a  very  simple  one :  a  discourse,  of 
which  all  the  wit  consists  in  the  title;  and  that  too  skulking,  as  you  will 
see,  under  one  unlucky  word.  '*  Mrs  Bull's  vindication  of  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  cucholdomy  incumbent  upon  wives,  in  case  of  the  tyranny, 
infidelity,  or  insufficiency  of  husbands."*     Now  had  the  merry  reader 

*  History  of  John  Bull,  Piirt  I.  cliap.  xiii. 
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been  but  wise  enough  to  reflect,  that  reason  was  the  test  of  ridicule,  and 
not  ridicule  the  test  of  truth,  he  would  have  seen  to  rectify  the  proposi- 
Uon,  and  to  state  it  fairly  thus :  "  The  indispensable  duty  of  divorce^  &c. 
And  then  the  joke  had  been  over,  before  the  laugh  could  have  begun. 

And  now  let  this  noble  writer  tell  us,  as  he  does,  that  <<fair  honesty 
can  never  bear  an  edge  against  herself,  for  that  nothing  is  ridiculous  but 
what  is  deformed  f  and  a  great  deal  to  the  same  purpose,  which  his  Pla- 
tonic manners  supplied. 

But  very  often  the  change  put  upon  us  is  not  so  easily  discernible. 
Solpicius  tells  Cicero,  that  returning  by  sea  from  Asia,  and  seeing  in  his 
course  iEgina,  Megara,  the  Piraeus,  and  Corinth  in  ruins,  he  fell  into  this 
very  natural  and  humane  reflection:  <<  And  shall  we,  short-lived  creatures 
as  we  are,  bear  with  impatience  the  death  of  our  fellows,  when  in  one 
single  view  we  behold  the  carcases  of  so  many  lately  flourishing  cities?^* 
What  could  be  jnster  or  wiser  than  the  piety  of  this  reflection?  And 
yet  it  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  celebrated  French  buffoon. 
'^If  neither,''  says  he,!  '^^^  pyramids  of  Egypt,  nor  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome  could  withstand  the  injury  of  time;  why  should  I  think  much  that 
my  black  waistcoat  is  out  at  elbows?^  Here,  indeed,  the  first  thing  to 
be  observed  is  the  superior  resistance  of  truth. 

The  buffoon,  before  he  could  throw  an  air  of  ri<ficule  on  this  admir- 
able sentiment,  was  forced  to  change  the  image;  and  in  the  place  of 
iEgina,  Megara,  &c.,  to  substitute  the  pyramids  and  Colosseum,  monu- 
ments of  human  pride  and  folly;  which,  on  that  account,  readily  sub- 
mitted to  the  rude  touch  of  buffoonery :  while  those  free  cities,  the  noblest 
effort  of  human  wisdom,  the  nurseries  of  arts  and  commerce,  could  not 
easily  be  set  in  a  ridiculous  or  an  idle  light. 

•  Sulplclus  M.  T.  Ciceroni,  Iv.  6. 

f  SuperbtM  monumeru  de  V  orgueil  det  kumahit, 
Pyrtmides,  Tombeaux,  dont  la  Y%ine  atnictura 
A  temoign^  que  Tart,  par  radreiee  dee  maim 
£t  Tassidu  trayail,  peut  vaincre  la  nature  1 
Vieux  palais  niin^,  chef  d'tsuTres  des  Romaint, 
Bt  lea  deniien  efforts  de  leur  architecture, 
CoUis^e,  oh  souTent  cetpeupiet  inhumadnt, 
De  a'ewtt'  auasiiner  *§  donnoieni  tablaimre, 
Par  Tinjure  des  ans  tous  6tes  aboUs, 
Ou  du  moins  la  plus  part  tous  8tes  demoUs: 
II  n'est  point  de  cimant  que  le  temps  ne  dissoude. 
Si  vos  marbres  si  dures  ont  sentis  son  pouvoir, 
Dois-je  trouver  mauTais,  qu'un  mdchant  pourpoint  nofr, 
Qui  m'a  dur6  deux  ans,  soit  perc6  par  le  coode? 

SCAIIRON. 
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But  then,  how  few  of  his  readers  were  able  to  detect  the  change  put 
iip<Hi  ihejorwhea  it  is  very  probable  the  author  himself  did  not  see  it? 
who,  perplexed  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  truth,  in  the  various  arrange- 
ment of  his  ideas  turned  the  edge  of  his  raillery,  before  he  was  aware, 
against  the  phantasm,  and  was  the  first  that  fell  into  his  own  deceit. 

Hence  may  be  seen  what  the  noble  writer  seems  to  have  spoken  at 
random,  at  least  not  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  the  question  he  was  upon,  that 
such  indeed  is  the  inflexible  nature  of  truth,  that  all  the  wit  in  the  world 
can  never  render  it  ridiculous,  till  it  be  so  distorted  as  to  look  like  error, 
or  so  disguised  as  to  appear  like  folly.  A  circumstance  which,  though 
it  greatly  recommends  the  majesty  of  virtue,  yet,  as  it  cannot  secure 
it  from  insult,  doth  not  at  all  show  the  innocence  of  ridicule ;  which  was 
the  point  he  had  to  prove. 

But  to  see  what  little  good  is  to  be  expected  in  this  way  of  wit  and 
humour,  one  may  go  farther;  and  observe,  that  even  the  ridicule  of 
false  virtue^  which  surely  deserves  no  quarter,  hath  been  sometimep 
attended  with  vary  mischievous  effects.  The  Spaniards  have  lamented* 
and  I  believe  truly,  that  Cervantes's  just  and  inimitable  ridicule  of 
knight-errantry  rooted  up,  with  that  folly,  a  great  deal  of  their  real 
honour.  And  it  was  apparent  that  Butler's  fine  satire  on  fanaticism 
contributed  not  a  little,  during  the  licentious  times  of  Charles  II.,  to 
bring  sober  piety  into  disrepute.  The  reason  is  evident:  there  are  many 
lines  of  resemblance  between  truth  and  its  counterfeits ;  and  it  is  the 
province  of  wit  only  to  find  out  the  likenesses  in  things;  and  not  the 
talent  of  the  common  admirers  of  it  to  discover  the  differences. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  Let  truth,  when  thus  attacked,  defend 
itself  with  the  same  arms;  for  why,  as  your  master  asks,  should  fidr 
honesty  be  denied  the  use  of  this  weapon?  Be  it  so:  come  on  then,  and 
let  us  impartially  attend  the  issue.  We  have  upon  record  the  most 
illustrious  example  of  this  contention  that  ever  was.  The  dispute  I  mean 
was  between  Socrates  and  Aristophanes.  Here  truth  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  place,  of  weapons,  and  of  judges:  Socrates  employed  bis 
whole  life  in  the  cause  of  virtue :  Aristophanes,  only  a  few  comic  scenes 
against  it.  But  heavens!  against  what  virtue!  against  the  purest  and 
brightest  portion  of  it  that  ever  enlightened  the  gentile  world.  The  wit  of 
the  comic  writer  is  well  known :  that  of  the  philosopher  was  in  a  supreme 
degree,  just,  delicate,  and  forceable ;  and  so  habitual,  that  it  procured 
him  the  title  of  the  Attic  Buffoon.  The  place  was  the  politest  state  in 
the  politest  time,  Athens  in  its  glory ;  and  tlie  judges  the  grave  senators 
of  Areopagus.  For  all  this,  the  comic  poet  triumphed:  and  with  the 
coarsest  kind  of  buffoonery,  little  fitted,  one  would  think,  to  take  so  polite 
a  people,  had  the  art  to  tarnish  all  this  virtue;  and,  what  was  more,  to 
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make  the  owner  resemble  his  direct  opposite,  that  character  he  was  most 
imlike,  that  character  he  most  hated,  that  very  character  he  had  employ- 
ed all  his  wit  to  detect,  lay  open,  and  confound;  in  one  word,  the  sophist. 
The  consequences  are  well  known. 

Thus  will  rsdllery,  in  defence  of  vice  and  error,  be  still  an  overmatch 
for  that  employed  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue.  Because  fair  honesty 
nses,  though  a  sharp,  yet  an  untainted  weapon ;  while  knavery  strikes 
with  one  empoisoned,  though  much  duller.  The  honest  man  employs 
his  wit  as  correcdy  as  his  logic;  whereas  the  very  definition  of  a  knave's 
raillery  is  a  sophism. 

But,  indeed,  when  a  licentious  buffoonery  is  once  appealed  to,  and 
encouraged;  its  effects  have  no  dependence  on  the  fit  choice  of  its  object. 
All  characters  fall  alike  before  it.  In  the  dissolute  times  of  Charles  II. 
this  weapon,  with  the  same  ease,  and  indeed  in  the  same  hands,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  best,  and  of  the  very  worst  minister  of  that  age.  The 
historians  tell  us,  that  Chancellor  Hyde  was  brought  into  his  master's 
contempt,  by  this  court  argument.  They  mimicked  his  walk  and  gesture, 
with  a  fire-shovel  and  bellows  for  the  mace  and  purse.  The  same 
ingenious  stroke  of  humour  was  repeated  on  secretary  Bennet,  and,  by 
the  happy  addition  of  his  black  patch,  with  just  the  same  success.  Thus, 
it  being  the  representation,  and  not  the  object  represented,  which  strikes 
the  fancy,  vice  and  virtue  must  fall  indifferently  before  it.* 

*  The  tutbor  of  a  late  book  called  *  Elements  of  Criticism,'  speaking  of  men's  Tarieus  opinions 
concerning  tlie  use  of  ridicule,  proceeds  against  what  is  here  said,  in  the  following  manner 
«-"  This  dispute  has  produced  a  celebraUd  question,  '  Whether  Ridicule  be,  or  bo  not,  a 
teat  of  Truth?'  Which,  says  he,  sUted  in  accurate  terms,  is,  *  Whether  the  sense  of  Ridi- 
cule be  the  proper  test  for  distinguishing  ridiculous  objects  from  those  that  are  not  so?'  To 
•rawer  the  question  with  precision,  I  must  premise  that  ridicule  is  not  a  subject  of  rear 
amiing  but  of  sense  or  taste."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  The  critic  baring  thus  changed  the  ques. 
tioo,  which  he  calls  stating  it  in  accurate  terms;  and  obscured  the  answer,  which  he  calls 
giving  it  with  precision,  he  concludes,  that  ridicule  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only 
teat  of  truth. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose?  Is  the  dealer  Sn  ridicule  now  debarred  the  liberty 
of  doing  what  he  has  so  often  done,  putting  his  object  in  a  false  light;  and,  by  that  means, 
making  truth  appear  like  error?  As  he  is  not,  I  inferred,  against  Lord  Shaftesbury,  tliat 
ridicule  is  not  a  test  of  truth.  How  does  our  critic  address  himself  to  prore  the  con- 
trary? Not  by  showing  that  ridicule  is  such  a  test:  but  that  the  taste  of  ridicule  is  the 
test  of  what  is  ridiculous.  Who  doubte  that?  Tt  is  the  very  thing  complained  of.  For 
when  our  taste  for  ridicule  gives  us  a  sensible  pleasure  in  a  ridiculous  representation  of  any 
tkied,  we  do  not  stay  to  examine  whether  that  representation  be  a  true  one,  but  conclude 
it  to  be  so,  from  the  pleasure  it  affords  us. 

His  second  change  of  the  question  is  a  new  substitution,  viz.  Whether  ridicule  be  a 
talent  to  be  used  or  employed  at  all?  Of  which  he  supposes  me  to  hold  the  negative. 
What  else  is  the  meaning  of  these  words?  "  To  condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule,  because  it 
may  be  converted  to  wrong  purposes,  is  not  a  little  ridirttknis.    Could  one  forbear  to  smil« 
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I  hope  then,  gentlemen,  you  will  in  time  be  brought  to  own  tliat  this 
method  is  the  most  unfair  in  itself,  and  most  pernicious  in  its  conse- 
quences: that  its  natural  effect  is  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  to  make 
the  heart  dissolute. 

It  is  a  small  matter,  that  the  state  requires  of  you,  sobriety,  decency, 
and  good  manners,  to  qualify  you  for  the  noble  employment  of  thinking 
freely,  and  at  your  ease.  We  have  been  told  this,  you  will  say,  before: 
but  when  it  came  to  be  explained ;  by  sober  writing  was  meant  writing 
in  the  language  of  the  magistrate.  It  may  be  so ;  but  then  rememb^ 
it  was  not  till  you  yourselves  had  led  the  way  to  the  abuse  of  words;  itod 
had  called  calumny,  plain  dealing;  and  a  scurrilous  license,  urbanity. 
Happy  for  you,  that  you  are  in  times  when  liberty  is  so  well  understood. 
Had  you  lived  in  the  boasted  days  of  classic  freedom,  he  amongst  you 
who  had  escaped  best,  had  been  branded  with  a  character  the  ancient 
sages  esteemed  most  infamous  of  all,  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his 
country.  A  very  candid  and  respectable  author,  speaking  of  the  ancient 
restraints  on  freethinking,  says,  '^  These  were  the  maxims,  these  the  prin- 
ciples, which  the  light  of  nature  suggested,  which  reasop  dictated*"* 
Nor  has  this  fine  writer  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  his  acknowledg- 
ment; nor  his  adversaries  any  pretence  that  he  must  needs  esteem  it  the 
measure  for  the  present  times.  For,  as  a  great  ancient  well  observes^ 
*'  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  truth,  and  another  to  hear  truth  speak  of  her- 
self." It  was  christian  trutii  and  charity,  the  truth  and  charity  you  so 
much  insult,  which  only  could  take  off  those  restraints;  and  require  no 
more  of  you  than  to  be  as  free,  but  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
malicioiisness.f 

it  %  UJeot  /or  reasoniug  was  condemned^  because  it  also  may  be  perverted?"  p.  57.  He 
hfts  no  reascm  to  smile,  sure,  at  his  own  misrepresentation.  I  never  condemned  a  talent  for 
ridicule  because  it  may  be  abused ;  nor  for  any  other  reason.  Though  others,  perhaps,  may 
be  disposed  to  smile  at  his  absurd  inference,  that  we  may  as  well  condemn  a  talent  for  rea- 
soning.    As  if  reason  and  ridicule  were  of  equal  importance  for  the  conduct  of  hutnan  life. 

He  may  then  perhaps  ask,  "  If  I  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  ridicule,  on  what  employment 
would  I  put  it,  when  I  have  excluded  it  from  being  a  test  of  truth?"  Let  him  not  be  uneasy 
about  that.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  talent  for  ridicule  should  lie  idle,  for  want  of  proper 
business.  When  reason,  the  only  test  of  truth  I  know  of,  has  performed  its  office,  and  iin- 
madied  hypocrisy  and  formal  error,  then  ridicule,  I  tliink,  may  be  fairly  called  in,  to  quidcen 
tlie  operation.  Thus  when  Dr  S.  Clarke  had,  by  superior  reasoning,  exposed  the  wretched 
tophistry  which  Mr  Collins  had  employed  to  prove  the  soul  to  be  only  a  qtudity  of  body; 
Dr  Arfouthnoty  who  very  rarely  mis<^mployed  his  inimitable  talent  for  ridicule,  followed  the 
blow,  and  gave  that  foolish  and  impious  opinion  up  to  the  contempt  and  laughter  it  deserved, 
ha  a  chapter  of  the  memoirs  of  Scriblerus.  But  to  set  ridicule  on  work  before,  would  be  as 
anlair,  indeed  as  scandalous,  as  to  bestow  the  language  due  to  convicted  vice,  on  a  charac-> 
ier  but  barely  suspected. 

•  Letter  to  Dr  Watciland,  p.  52,  &scq.  +  1  Pet.  ii.  IG. 
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I  have  now  done  with  your  buffoonery ;  which,  like  chewed  bullets,  is 
against  the  law  of  arms;  and  come  next  to  your  scurrilities,  those  stink- 
pots of  your  offensive  war* 

As  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  have  been  more  particularly 
watchful  in  what  is  yet  the  common  cause  of  all,  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  most  successful  in  repelling  the  insults  of  its  enemies,  they 
have  fallen  under  the  heaviest  load  of  your  calumny  and  slander.  With 
unparalleled  license,  you  have  gone  on,  representing  them  as  debauched, 
avaricious,  proud,  vindictive,  ambitious,  deceitful,  irreligious,  and  incor- 
rigible. *'An  order  of  men  profligate  and  abandoned  to  wickedness, 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  society,  irreconcilable  enemies  to  reason, 
and  conspirators  against  the  liberty  and  property  of  mankind.*** 

To  fill  up  your  common-place  of  slander,  the  most  inconsistent  qua- 
lities have  been  raked  together  to  deform  them:  qualities  that  could 
never  stand  together  but  in  idea;  I  mean,  in  the  misshapen  ideas  of  a 
freethinker. 

The  order  is  now  represented  as  most  contemptible  for  their  politics ; 
ever  in  the  wrong,  and  under  a  &tality  of  continued  blunders,  attending 
them  as  a  curse:  but  anon,  we  are  told  of  their  deep  laid  schemes  of  a 
separate  interest,  so  wisely  conducted,  as  to  elude  the  policy  of  courts, 
and  baffle  all  the  wisdom  of  l^slatures. 

Now  they  are  a  set  of  superstitious  bigots,  and  fiery  zealots,  prompt 
to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  humanity  to  the  interests  of  mother  church : 
but  now  again,  they  are  Tbr^v^  without  religion;  atheists  and  apostates 
without  &ith  or  law. 

This  moment,  so  united  in  one  common  confederacy  as  to  make  their 
own  church  policy  the  cause  of  God:  but,  the  next,  so  divided,  that 
every  man's  hand  is  against  his  brother,  tearing  and  worrying  one 
another,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  charitable  author  of  the  *  Discourse 
of  Freethinking.' 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the  evidence  is  so  ill  laid  together,  the  ac- 
cusation may  be  groundless. 

But  why  do  I  talk  of  the  clergy,  when  there  is  not  one,  however 
otherwise  esteemed  by,  or  related  to  you,  that  can  escape  your  slander, 
if  he  happen  to  discover  the  least  inclination  for  that  cause  against 
which  you  are  so  virulently  bent?  Mr  Locke,  the  honour  of  this  age, 
^  and  the  instructor  of  the  future,  shows  us,  in  the  treatment  he  received 
from  his  friend  and  from  his  pupil,  what  a  believer  is  to  expect  from 
you.  It  was  enough  to  provoke  their  resentment,  that  he  had  shown 
the  reasonableness  of  Christianity;  and  had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  hap- 
piness in  another  life. 

I      *  RigbU  of  the  Chrittiio  Church,  md  Christianitx  ts  old  as  the  CreaUoo,  poisim. 
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The  intimacy  between  him  and  Mr  Collins  is  well  known.  Mr  Collins 
seemed  to  idolize  Mr  Locke  while  living ;  and  Mr  Locke  was  confident 
Mr  Collins  would  preserve  his  memory  when  dead.*  But  he  chanced  to 
be  mistaken:  for  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Mr  Collins  publicly f  in- 
sults a  noUon  of  his  honoured  friend  concerning  the  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving how  matter  might  first  be  made  and  begin  to  be;  and  goes  i 
afiectedly  out  of  the  way  to  show  his  good-will  to  his  memory. 

The  noble  author  of  *  The  Characteristics'  had  received  part  of  his 
education  from  that  great  philosopher:  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  this 
lord  had  many  excellent  qualities,  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  He  was 
temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings 
he  hath  shown  how  largely  he  had  imbibed  the  deep  sense,  and  how 
naturally  he  could  copy  the  gracious  manner  of  Plato.  How  far  Mr 
Locke  contributed  to  the  cultivating  these  qualities  I  will  not  inquire: 
but  that  inveterate  rancour  which  he  indulged  against  Christianity,  it  ii 
certain,  he  had  not  fr*om  his  master.  It  was  Mr  Locke's  love  of  it  thai 
seems  principally  to  have  exposed  him  to  his  pupil's  Intterest  insults* 
One  of  the  most  precious  remains  of  the  piety  of  that  excellent  man,  are 
his  last  words  to  Mr  Collins :  <'  May  you  live  long  and  happy,  &c.,  all 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it  is,  that  this  world  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon 
passes  away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction,  but  the  consciousness  of 
well  doing,  and  the  hopes  of  another  life.  This  is  what  I  can  say  by 
experience,  and  what  you  will  find  when  you  come  to  make  up  your 
account."  X  One  would  think,  that  if  ever  the  parting  breath  of  pious 
men,  or  the  last  precepts  of  dying  philosophers,  could  claim  reverence 
of  their  survivors,  this  noble  monument  of  friendship  and  religion  had 
been  secure  firom  outrage.  Yet  hear,  in  how  unworthy,  how  cruel  a 
manner,  his  noble  disciple  apostrophizes  him  on  this  occasion:  <<  Philo- 
sopher !  let  me  hear  concerning  life,  what  the  right  notion  is,  and  what 
I  am  to  stand  to  upon  occasion;  that  I  may  not,  when  life  seems  retiring, 
or  has  run  itself  out  to  the  very  dregs,§  cry.  Vanity!  condemn  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  complain  that  life  is  short  and  passing.  For  why 
so  short  indeed,  if  not  found  sweet?  Why  do  I  complain  both  ways? 
Is  vanity,  mere  vanity,  a  happiness;  or  can  misery  pass  away  too 
soon?" I      Here  the  polite  author  had  the  noble  pleasure  of  ridiculing 

^  '^  I  know  you  lored  me  living,  ind  will  preserve  my  memory  now  I  am  dead/'  says 
be  in  bis  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Mr  Collins  at  his  death. 

^  Answer  to  Dr  Clarke's  third  Defence  of  his  letter  to  Mr  Dodwell,  at  the  end,  where 
tbe  subject  is  succinctly  treated  of. 

X  Amongst  his  letters  published  by  Desmaizeaux. 

5  Mr  Locke  was  then  in  his  73d  year. 

I  Characteristics,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  3d  edition. 
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the  philosopher  and  tlie  Psalmist*  together.  But  I  will  leave  the 
strange  reflections,  that  naturally  arise  from  hence,  to  the  reader; 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  judging  that  Mr  Locke 
had  reason  to  condemn  a  world  that  cast  him  upon  such  a  friend  and 

pupil,  t 

But  to  go  on,  and  consider  the  nature  of  this  abuse  of  the  clergy:  it 
is  not  only  an  affront  to  religion,  which,  by  your  practice,  you  seem  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  essential  branches  of  literary  liberty;  but  likewise 
an  insult  on  civil  society.  For  while  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  chiu'ch 
established  by  law,  its  ministers  must  needs  bear  a  sacred,  that  is,  a 
public  character,  even  on  your  own  principles.}  To  abuse  them,  there- 
fore, as  a  body,  is  insulting  the  state  which  protects  them.  It  is  highly 
iiyurious  likewise,  because  a  body-politic  cannot  preserve  the  reverence 
necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  longer  than  its  public  officers, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  are  treated  with  the  r^;ard  due  to  their  re- 
spective stations.§  And  here,  your  f4>ology,  when  accused  of  using  holy 
writ  irreverently,  is  out  of  doors.  You  pretend  that  the  charge  is  disin- 
genuous, because  it  takes  for  granted  the  thing  in  dispute.     But  in  the 

*  <'  Man  if  like  to  vanity:  his  days  are  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away."  Ps.  cxllr.  4. 

f  The  noble  writer  did  not  disdain  to  take  up  with  those  vulgar  calomniei  which  Mr 
Locke  had  again  and  again  confuted.  **  Some  even,"  says  he,  *  Characteristics/  vol.  i.  p. 
80,  3d  edition,  *^  of  our  most  admired  modem  philosophers  lutd  fairly  told  us,  that  virtue 
and  vice  had,  after  all,  no  other  law  or  measure  than  mere  &shion  and  vogue."  The  case 
was  this:  when  Mr  Liocke  reasoned  against  innate  ideas,  he  brou^t  it  as  one  argument 
against  them,  that  virtue  and  vice,  in  many  places,  were  not  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
things,  which  they  must  have  been,  were  there  such  innate  ideas;  but  by  mere  fashion  and 
vogue.  Is  this  then  fairly  told  of  our  admired  modem  philosopher  ?  But  it  was  crime 
enough  that  be  laboiu-ed  to  overthrow  innate  ideas ;  things  that  the  noble  autlior  understood 
to  be  the  foundation  of  his  moral  sense.  (See  vol.  iii.  p.  214.)  In  vain  did  Mr  Locke 
incessantly  repeat,  that  "  the  divine  law  is  the  only  trae  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude." 
This  did  but  increase  his  pupil's  resentment,  who  had  all  his  Acuities  possessed  wiih  the 
morel  sense,  as  "  the  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude."  But  the  whole  essay  itself, 
one  of  the  noblest,  and  most  original  books  in  the  world,  coukl  not  escape  his  ridicule:  "  In 
reality,''  says  he,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  "  how  specious  a  study,  how  solemn  an  amusement,  is 
raised  from  what  we  call  philosophical  speculations !  The  formatioo  of  ideas!  their  com- 
positions, comparisons,  agreement  and  disagreement!  Why  do. I  concern mjrself  in  specu- 
lations about  my  ideas  ?  What  Is  It  to  me,  for  instance,  to  know  what  kind  of  idea  I  ran 
form  of  space  ?  Divide  a  solid  body,"  &c.,  and  so  lie  goes  on  in  Mr  Locke's  own  words: 
and  lest  the  reader  should  not  take  the  satire,  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  informs 
us,  that  **  these  are  the  words  of  the  particular  author  cited."  But  the  invidious  re- 
mark on  this  quotation  surpasses  all  credit.    Thus  the  atomist,  or  epicurean. 

%  **  They  also  that  have  authority  to  teach,  &c.*  are  public  ministers."  Leviathan,  p. 
124.     London,  1651,  4to. 

^  Antiquitates  Scripturales  apud  Stoboum  de  rep.  S«frm.  41.  p.  270.  Tigiiri,  lo59, 
fol.  circa  flnom. 
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case  before  us,  it  is  agreed  that  the  ministers  of  the  established  worship 
have  a  sacred,  that  is,  a  public  character. 

Out  of  your  own  mouths,  likewise,  are  you  condenmed.  A  few 
instances  there  are  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  of  something  re- 
sembling this  misconduct ;  where  the  intemperance  of  private  zeal  now 
and  then  gave  the  affiront  to  the  national  religion.  But  who  are  they 
that  so  severely  censure  this  disorder?  *  that  raise  such  tragic  outcries 
against  the  factious  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity?  Who,  gentlemen, 
but  yourselves  I  The  very  men  who,  out  of  spite  and  wantonness,  daily 
persist  in  doing  what  a  misguided  devotion,  now  and  then,  though 
rarely,  betrayed  a  martyr  to  commit.f 

But  would  you  read  christian  antiquity  with  equal  minds,  you  woidd 
not  want  examples  of  a  better  conduct.  For  in  general  the  apologists 
for  the  christian  faith  observed  a  decency  and  moderation  becoming  the 
truth  and  importance  of  the  cause  they  had  to  support.  We  need  only 
look  into  Lactantius  for  the  modesty  of  their  conduct  in  this  respect. 

This  eloquent  apologist,  who  wrote  in  an  age  which  would  have  in- 
dulged greater  liberties,  giving  in  his  <  Divine  Institutions,'  the  last  stroke 
to  expiring  paganism;  where  he  confutes  the  national  religion,  spares  as 
much  as  possible  the  priests;  but  in  exposing  their  philosophy,  is  not  so 
tender  of  their  sophists.  For  these  last  having  no  public  character,  the 
state  was  not  concerned  to  have  them  managed.  Such,  I  say,  was  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  first  Christians. 

Nor  can  you  plead,  in  your  excuse,  any  other  necessity,  than  that  in- 
separable firom  a  weak  cause,  of  committing  this  violence.  The  disco- 
very of  truth  is  so  far  from  being  advanced  by  it,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  carries  all  the  marks  of  design  to  retard  the  search,  when  you  so  in- 
dustriously draw  off  the  reader's  attention  from  the  cause,  by  diverting 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  advocate. 

It  is  true,  that  at  what  time  the  clergy  so  far  forgot  the  nature  of  their 
office,  and  of  the  cause  they  were  appointed  to  defend,  as  to  call  in  the 
secular  arm  to  support  their  arguments  against  wrong  opinions,  we  saw, 
without  much  surprise  or  resentment.  You,  gentlemen,  in  like  delusion, 
that  any  means  were  lawful  in  support  of  truth,  falling  without  scruple 

*  **  The  list  of  martyrs  consisted,  I  believe,  of  those  who  suffered  for  breaking  the  peace. 
The  primitive  clergy  were^  mider  pretence  of  religion^  a  very  lawless  tribe."  Lord  Boling- 
brokey  toL  iv.  p.  434. 

t  In  the  60th  canon  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  held  about  twenty  years  before  the 
eouDcil  of  Nice,  it  is  decreed,  that  they  who  were  slain  by  the  Gentiles  for  breaking  down 
their  idols,  should  not  be  received  by  the  church  into  the  numiier  of  martyrs,  since  neither 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  nor  the  vnurtice  of  the  apostles  gave  any  countenance  to  such 
Ucentious  behaviour. 
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to  affiant  the  public  (then  little  disposed  to  give  you  an  equal  hearing) 
by  the  abuse  of  a  body,  whose  private  interests,  the  state  had  indiscreetly 
espoused.  For  where  was  the  wonder,  when  the  government  had  assum- 
ed too  much,  for  those  who  were  oppressed  by  it,  to  allow  it  too  little? 
You  thought  this  a  fur  return ;  and  your  candid  enemies  confessed,  that 
some  indulgence  was  to  be  given  to  the  passions  of  men,  raised  and  in- 
flamed by  so  unequal  a  treatment.  But  now  that  the  state  hath  with- 
drawn its  power,  and  confined  the  administration  within  its  proper  office ; 
and  that  this  learned  body  hath  publicly  disclaimed  its  assistance;  it  will 
surely  be  expected,  that  you  likewise  should  return  to  a  better  mind^ 
and  forsake  a  practice  insolently  continued,  without  any  reasonable  pre- 
tence of  fresh  provocation. 

Your  last  abuse,  gentlemen,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  certain 
dissolute  habit  of  mind,  regardless  both  of  truth  and  Msehood,  which 
you  betray  in  all  your  attacks  on  revelation.  Who  that  had  not  heard 
of  your  solemn  professions  of  the  love  of  liberty,  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of 
your  aim  at  the  honour  of  God,  and  good  of  men,  could  ever  believe 
you  had  any  thing  of  this  at  heart,  when  they  see  that  spirit  of  levity 
and  dissipation  which  runs  through  all  your  writings? 

That  you  may  not  say  I  slander  you,  I  will  produce  those  marks  in 
your  works,  on  which  I  have  formed  my  accusatipn  of  this  illiberal 
temper. 

1.  The  first  is  an  unlimited  buffoonery;  which  suffers  no  test  or  cri- 
terion to  your  ridicule,  to  show  us,  when  you  are  in  jest,  and  when  in 
earnest. 

2.  An  industrious  affectation  in  keeping  your  true  character  out  of 
sight;  and  in  constantly  assuming  some  new  and  fictitious  personage. 

3.  To  support  your  chicane,  an  unnatural  mixture  of  the  sceptic  and 
dogmatist. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  in  illustrating  these  three  circumstances  of  your 
guilt,  one  might  detect  all  your  arts  of  controversy,  and  easily  reveal  the 
whole  mystery  of  modem  freethinking.  But  the  limits  of  this  address 
will  only  permit  me  in  few  words  to  describe  the  general  nature  of  each ; 
in  order  to  show  how  certain  an  indication  they  are  of  the  turn  of  mind 
of  which  I  accuse  you. 

1.  The  illimited,  undistinguishable  irony,  which  affords  no  insight  in- 
to the  author's  meaning,  or  so  much  room  as  to  guess  what  he  would  be 
at,  is  our  first  note.  This,  which  is  your  favourite  figure  of  speech, 
your  noble  apologist  owns  to  be  ''a  dull  sort  of  wit  which  amuses  all 
alike."*     Nay,  he  even  ventures  to  pronounce  it  ''a  gross,  immoral,  and 

*  Chaimcteristicf  vol.  i.  tnct  ii.  part  i.  lect.  2. 
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illiberal  way  of  abuse,  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  good  writer,  a  gen- 
tleman,  or  man  of  worth."*  What  pity,  if  he  should  chance  to  fall  un- 
der his  own  censure !  Yet  this  is  certain,  he  hath  so  managed  his  good 
humour,  that  his  admirers  may  always  find  a  handle  either  to  charge  us 
with  credulity,  or  want  of  charity,  determine  as  we  will  of  his  true  and 

• 

real  sentiments.  However,  the  noble  writer  hath  not  aggravated  this 
folly,  in  the  character  he  hath  given  of  it:  for,  here  forgetful  of  your 
own  precepts,  (your  common-place  topic  against  public  instructors) 
while  you  prescribe  ridicule  to  be  so  managed,  as  to  show  it  tends  to  a 
serious  issue;  you  practise  it  so  indiscriminately,  ai|jbo  make  one  believe 
you  were  all  the  time  in  jest.  While  you  direct  it  tb  unmask  formal 
hypocrisy,  you  suffer  it  to  put  sober  truth  out  of  countenance ;  and  while 
you  claim  its  lud,  to  find  out  what  is  to  be  laughed  at  in  every  thing, 
you  employ  it  to  bring  in  every  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 

That  a  restraint  on  free  inquiry,  will  force  writers  into  this  vicious 
manner,  we  readily  allow.  Under  these  circimistances,  such  a  key  to 
ridicule  as  just  writing  demands  being  unsafe ;  and  the  only  way  men 
have  to  escape  persecution,  being  to  cover  and  intrench  themselves  in 
obscurity ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  ridicule  should  degenerate  into  the  buf- 
foonery which  amuses  all  alike.  As  in  Italy,  which  gave  birth  to  this 
degenerate  species  of  writing,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor 
cramped  thinking  wretches  can  discharge  a  free  thought.  But  in  Great 
Briton,  happily  for  truth  and  you,  philosophy  is  at  her  ease ;  and  you 
may  lead  her  safely  back  to  paganism,  through  all  the  ancient  modes  of 
doubUng,  objecting,  and  refuting. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  assign  any  other  likely  cause  of  this  extra- 
vagance, than  that  vicious  levity  of  spirit  I  have  charged  upon  you.  For 
as  man  is  formed  by  nature  with  an  incredible  appetite  for  truth ;  so  his 
strongest  pleasure,  in  the  enjoyment,  arises  from  the  actual  communica- 
tion of  it  to  others.  Without  this,  it  would  be  a  cold  purchase,  would 
abstract,  ideal,  solitary  truth ;  and  poorly  repay  the  labour  and  fatigue  of 
the  pursuit.  Amongst  the  ancients,  who,  you  will  allow,  had  high  notions 
of  this  social  sense,  it  was  a  saying  recorded  by  Cicero  with  approbation 
*'  that  even  heaven  would  be  no  happiness  to  him  who  had  not  some 
companion  or  social  spirit  to  share  with  him  in  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating the  great  truths  of  nature  there  revealed  unto  him."  *'  Si 
qnis  in  ccelum  ascendisset,  naturamque  mundi,  et  pulchritudinem  side- 
rum  perspexisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore ;  quae  jucundissi- 
ma  fuisset,  si  aliquem,  cui  narraret,  habuisset."f  Seneca  goes  yet  fur- 
ther: ''Nee me ulla res delectabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris,  quam  mihi 

*  Chancteristics  vol.  iii.  Miscel.  ir.  c.  2. 
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uni  scitunis  sim.  Si  cum  hac  cxceptione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclu- 
sam  teneam,  nee  enunciem,  rejiciam:  nuUius  boni,  sine  socio,  jucunda 
possessio  est/'*  It  was  this  passion  which  gave  birth  to  writing,  and 
brought  literary  composition  to  an  art;  whereby  the  public  was  made  a 
sharer  in  those  important  truths,  which  particulars  had  with  so  much  toil 
excogitated  for  its  use  and  entertainment.  The  principal  object  there- 
fore of  an  author,  while  his  passions  are  in  their  right  state,  must  needs 
be  to  deliver  his  sentiments  and  opinions  with  all  possible  clearness;  so 
that  no  particular  cast  of  composition,  or  turn  of  expression,  which  he 
held  conducive  to  the  embellishment  of  his  work,  be  suffered  to  throw 
an  ambiguity  on  his  propositions,  which  might  mislead  the  reader  in 
judging  of  his  real  sentiments.  To  such  a  one,  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
mortification  than  to  find  that  this  his  principal  purpose  was  defeated. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  a  writer,  so  far  from  discovering 
any  thing  of  this  care,  that  an  air  of  negligence  appears  in  every  thing 
he  delivers:  a  visible  contempt  of  his  reader's  satisfaction;  to  which  he 
prefers  a  dull  malicious  pleasure  of  misguiding  him  in  the  obscurity  of 
an  illimited  ridicule;  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  concluding  that  such  a 
one  is  far  gone  in  this  wretched  depravity  of  heart. 

2.  Another  marlc,  is  your  perpetually  assuming  some  personated 
character,  as  the  exigence  of  chicane  requires.  For  the  dispute  is  to  be 
kept  on  foot;  and  therefore,  when  in  danger  of  coming  to  an  issue,  a 
new  personage  is  to  be  assumed,  that  the  trial  of  skill  may  be  fought 
over  again  with  different  weapons.  So  that  the  modem  freethinker  is 
a  perfect  Proteus,  lie  is  now  a  Dissenter,  or  a  Papist;  now  again  a 
Jew  or  a  Mahometan;  and,  when  closely  pressed  and  hunted  through 
all  the  shapes,  he  at  length  starts  up  in  his  genuine  form,  an  infidel 
confessed.f 

Indeed  where  the  magistrate  hath  confined  the  liberty  of  free  debate, 
to  one  or  two  professions  of  belief,  there  an  unlicensed  writer  hath  no 
way  of  publishing  his  speculations,  but  under  the  cover  of  one  of  these 
authorized  sects.  But  to  affect  this  practice  when  the  necessity  is  over, 
is  licentious  and  immoral.  For  the  personated  character,  only  arguing 
ad  hominemy  embroils,  rather  than  directs  us,  in  the  search  of  truth ;  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  promote  scepticism;  and  if  not  this,  yet  it  keeps 
the  dispute  from  ever  coming  to  an  issue  ;  which  is  attended  with  great 
public  inconveniencies.  For  though  the  discovery  of  speculative  truth 
be  of  much  importance  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  yet  the  studious 
lengthening  out  literary  debates  is  pernicious  to  society,  as  societies  are 
generally  formed.      Therefore,  though  the  good  of  mankind  would  set 

*  Ki».  ri.  .  f  Mr  Collins. 
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an  honest  man  upon  publishing  what  he  supposes  to  be  discoveries  in 
truth;  yet  the  same  motive  would  oblige  him  to  take  the  fairest,  and 
most  direct  road  to  their  reception. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  thought,  by  this,  that  I  condemn  the  assum- 
ing a  personated  character  on  all  occasions  whatsoever.  There  are  seasons 
when  it  is  £ur  and  expedient.  When  the  dispute  is  about  the  practical 
application  of  some  truth  to  the  good  of  a  particular  society ;  there  it 
is  prudent  to  take  up  a  suitable  character,  and  to  argue  ctd  hominem. 
For  there,  the  end  is  a  benefit  to  be  gained  for  that  society ;  and  it  is 
not  of  so  great  moment  on  what  principles  the  majority  is  prevailed 
upon  to  make  the  society  happy,  as  it  is,  that  it  should  speedily  become 
so.  But  in  the  discovery  of  abstract  speculative  truth,  the  afiair  goes 
quite  otherwise.  The  business  here  is  demonstration,  not  persuasion. 
And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  truth,  to  be  made  appear  and  shine  out  only 
by  its  own  lustre. 

A  familiar  example  will  support  this  observation.  Our  great  British 
philosopher,  writing  for  religious  liberty,  combats  his  intolerant  adver- 
sary, all  the  way,  with  his  own  principles ;  well  knowing  that,  in  such  a 
time  of  prejudices,  arguments  built  on  received  opinions  would  have 
greatest  weight,  and  make  quickest  impression  on  the  body  of  the 
people,  whom  it  was  his  business  to  gain.  But  the  method  he  employed 
in  defending  mere  speculative  truth  was  very  different.  A  prelate  ci 
great  name,  was  pleased  to  attack  his  '  Essay  concerning  Hmnan  Un- 
derstanding ;'  who,  though  consummate  in  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
yet  happened  at  that  time  to  apply  his  principles  so  very  awkwardly, 
as  gave  our  philosopher  the  most  inviting  opportunity  of  turning  them 
against  him.  An  advantage  most  to  the  taste  of  him  who  contends  only 
for  victory :  but  he  contended  for  truth ;  and  was  too  wise  to  think  of 
establishing  it  on  falsehood ;  and  too  honest  to  affect  triumphing  over 
error  by  any  thing  but  by  its  opposite. 

Yon  see  then,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  likely  to  escape  by  this  distinc- 
tion; the  dispute  with  you  is  about  speculative  truth:  yourselves  take 
care  to  give  the  world  repeated  information  of  it,  as  often  as  you  think 
fit  to  feign  an  apprehension  of  the  magistrate's  resentment. 

But  of  as  little  use  as  this  method,  of  the  personated  character,  is,  in 
itself,  to  the  just  end  of  controversy,  you  generally  add  a  double  share 
of  disingenuity  in  conducting  it.  Conmion  sense,  as  well  as  common 
hcNiesty,  requires  that  he  who  assumes  a  personated  character  should 
fairly  stick  to  it,  for  that  turn  at  least.  But  we  shall  be  greatly  deceived 
if  we  presume  on  so  much  condescension :  the  late  famous  author  of 
*  The  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  took  it  into  his 
head  to  personate  a  Jew,  in  the  interpretation  of  some  prophecies  which 
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he  would  persuade  us  are  not  applicable  to  Jesus.  The  learned  prelate, 
who  undertook  to  answer  him,  having  shown  that  those  prophecies  had 
no  completion  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  concludes  very  pertinently, 
that  if  they  did  not  belong  to  Jesus,  they  belong  to  no  one.  What  says 
our  impostor  Jew  to  this  ?  One  would  be  astonished  at  his  reply :  <<  sup- 
pose they  do  not,"  says  he,  "  I  am  not  answerable  for  their  completion." 
What  I  not  as  a  Jew  ?  whose  person  he  assumes,  and  whose  argument 
L  he  borrows :  which  argument  is  not  founded  on  this,  that  the  characters 
of  completion,  according  to  the  christian  scheme,  do  not  coincide  and 
quadrate ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  above  answer  would  be  pertinent ;  but 
on  this,  that  there  are  complete  characters  of  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
phecies, under  the  Jewish  economy ;  and  therefore,  says  the  Jew,  you 
are  not  to  look  for  those  marks  under  the  christian.  The  only  reason- 
able way  then  of  replying  to  this  argument,  is  to  deny  that  there  are 
such  marks  under  the  Jewish  economy ;  which  if  the  Jew  cannot  prove, 
his  objection,  founded  on  a  prior  completion,  is  entirely  overthrown. 
Instead  of  this,  we  are  put  off  with  the  cold  buffoonery  of,  '<  I  am  not 
obliged  to  find  a  meaning  for  your  prophecies." 

3.  The  third  mark  of  this  abandoned  spirit,  is  that  unnatural  mixture 
of  the  sceptic  and  dogmatist,  which  so  monstrously  variegates  your 
misshapen  works.  I  do  not  mean  by  it,  that  unreasonable  temper  of 
mind,  which  distinguishes  the  whole  class  of  freethinkers ;  and  suffers 
you,  at  the  same  time  that  you  affect  much  scepticism  in  rejecting  reve- 
lation, to  dogmatize  very  positively  on  some  favourite  points  of  civil 
tradition.  The  noble  author,  your  apologist,  could  not  forbear  to  ridi- 
cule his  party  for  this  foible.*  "  It  must  certainly,"  says  he,  "  be  some- 
thing else  than  incredulity  which  fashions  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
many  gentlemen,  whom  we  hear  censured  as  atheists.  Wlio,  if  they 
want  a  true  Israelitish  faith,  can  make  amends  by  a  Chinese  or  Indian 
one.  Though  christian  miracles  may  not  so  well  satisfy  them,  they 
dwell  with  the  highest  contentment  on  the  prodigies  of  Moorish  and 
Pagan  countries." 

This  is  ill  enough ;  but  the  perversity  I  speak  of  is  much  worse :  and 
that  is,  when  t  e  same  \iTiter,  on  different  occasions,  assumes  the  dog- 
matist and  sceptic  on  the  same  question ;  and  so  abuses  both  characters, 
in  all  the  perversity  of  self-contradiction. 

For  instance,  how  common  is  it  for  one  of  your  writers,  when  he 
brings  Pagan  antiquity  to  contradict  and  discredit  the  Jewish,  to  cry  up 
a  Greek  historian  as  an  evidence,  to  which  nothing  can  be  objected  ? 
An  imperfect  hint  from  Herodotus,  or  Diodorus,  though  one  lived  a 

*  Cliaracteristics,  vol.  i.  p.  345,  edit.  3. 
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thousand,  and  the  oth^r  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  case  in  question, 
picked  up  from  any  lying  traveller  the  one  met  with  in  his  rambles,  or 
the  other  found  in  his  collections,  shall  now  outweigh  the  circumstantial 
history  of  Moses,  who  wrote  of  his  own  people,  and  lived  in  the  times 
he  wrote  of.  But  now  turn  the  tables,  and  apply  the  testimony  of  these 
writers,  and  of  others  of  the  best  credit  of  the  same  nation,  to  the  con« 
firmation  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  then  nothing  is  more  uncertain  and 
fallacious  than  classical  antiquity.  All  is  darkness  and  confusion :  then 
we  are  sure  to  hear  of 

Quicquid  GraBcia  meiidax 


Audet  in  historia.- 


Then  Herodotus  is  a  lying  traveller,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  a  tasteless 
collector. 

Again,  when  the  choice  and  separation  of  the  Israelites,  for  God's 
peculiar  peojde,  is  to  be  brought  in  question,  and  made  ridiculous,  they 
are  represented  as  the  vilest,  the  most  profligate,  and  perverse  race  o£ 
men :  then  every  indiscreet  passage  of  a  declamatory  divine  is  raked  up 
with  care  to  make  them  odious;^ and  even  the  hard  fate  of  the  great 
historian  Josephus  pitied,  that  he  had  '^  no  better  a  subject  than  such  an 
illiterate,  barbarous,  and  ridiculous  people."* 

« 

But  when  the  Scripture  account  of  the  treatment  which  the  holy  Jesus 
met  with  from  them  is  thought  fit  to  be  disputed;  these^ewsare  become 
an  humane  and  wise  nation ;  which  never  interfered  with  the  teachings 
of  sects,  or  the  propagation  of  opinions,  but  where  the  public  safety  was 
thought  to  be  in  danger  by  seditious  doctrines. 

But  so  it  is,  even  with  the  bible  itself  and  its  best  interpreter,  human 
reason.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  author  of  '  The  Discourse  of 
Freethinking,'  and  of  *  The  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,'  was  one  and  the  same  person.  Now  it  being  to  this  man's 
purpose,  in  the  first  pamphlet,  to  blast  the  credit  of  the  book  in  general, 
as  a  rule  of  &ith,  the  bible  is  represented  as  a  most  obscure,  dark, 
incomprehensible  collection  of  multifarious  tracts.  But  in  his  discourse 
of  *  The  Grounds,'  &c.,  where  f  he  is  to  obviate  the  reason  of  the  difiiculty 
in  explaining  ancient  prophecies,  drawn  from  the  genius  of  the  eastern 
style,  sentiment,  and  manners ;  this  very  book  is,  on  a  sudden,  become 
so  easy,  plain,  and  intelligible,  that  no  one  can  possibly  mistake  its 
meaning. 

Again,  the  same  writer,  where,  in  his  *  Essay  concerning  the  Use  of 

*  Di6couri6  of  Fraetbinking,  p.  157. 

f  Discourse  of  Freethinkiog,  p.  68,  and  of  The  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  pp.  81,.  82. 
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Keason,'  lie  thinks  fit  to  discredit  tlie  doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity, 
and  other  myBterieti  of  the  chrialiaa  faith,  represents  human  reason  att 
omniscient,  and  the  full  measure  of  all  things:  but  when  the  proof  of 
the  immatcriahty  of  tho  bouI,  from  the  qualities  of  niatter  and  spirit,  is 
to  be  obstinately  opposed,  the  scene  is  shifted,  and  we  are  presented 
with  a  new  face  of  things:  then  reason  becomes  weak,  staggering,  and 
impotent:  then  we  know  not  but  one  quality  may  be  another  quality; 
one  mode  another  mode ;  motion  may  be  consciousness ;  and  matter 
sentiment." 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  several  ways  in  which  yon  have  abused  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  One  might  defy  you,  with  all  your  good  will  or 
invention,  to  contrive  a  new  one,  or  to  go  further  in  the  old;  you  have 
done  your  worst.  It  is  time  to  think  of  growing  better.  Tliis  is  the 
only  inference  I  would  draw  from  your  bad  conduct.  For  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  aay  yon  should  be  disfranchised  of  the  rights  you  have  so 
wantonly  and  wickedly  abused.  Natural  rights  were  less  precariously 
bestowed :  the  civil,  indeed,  are  frequently  given  on  the  condition  of  the 
receiver's  good  behaviour.  And  this  difference,  in  the  security  of  the 
possession  is  founded  in  the  plainest  reason.  Natural  rights  are  so 
necessary  to  our  being,  that,  without  them,  life  becomes  miserable ;  but 
the  civil  only  contributing  to  our  easier  accommodation,  in  some  circum- 
stances of  it,  may  be  forfeited  without  injury  to  our  common  nature. 

In  a  word,  then,  all  that  we  desire  is  your  amendment ;  without  any 
sinister  aim  of  calling  upon  the  magistrate  to  quicken  your  pace.  So  1 
leave  you,  as  I  dare  say  will  he,  to  yourselves.  Nor  let  any  good  man 
be  alwve  measure  scandalized  at  your  faults ;  or  more  impatient  for 
your  reformation,  than  mere  charity  demands.  I  do  not  know  what 
panic  the  present  growth  of  infidelity  may  have  thrown  some  of  us  into; 
I,  for  my  part,  confide  so  much  in  the  goiHlness  of  our  cause,  that  I  too 
could  be  tempted  to  laugh  in  my  turn,  while  I  think  of  an  old  story  told 
us  by  Herodotus,'!'  of  your  favourite  Egyptians;  of  whom  you  are  like 
to  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  following  work.  With  this  tale  1  shall  beg 
leave  to  conclude  my  long  address  unto  you. 

*  Sm  bis  AnvHen  to  Dr  Clirke. 
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nrj  circumsluice  of  tilligu  from  Herodotin,  end  undereUndi  tif  If,  iwim.  The  Inilli 
uf  Iho  mitler  Kitiu  lo  be  thii,  Heiychiua  fouud  th»>  !i,  fn  KOie  otecure  pnnince  di 
odwr,  mnnt  t  heifer,  *i  mirfi  imongtl  the  Tynhenluu,  we  era  laid,  meinl  t  guit, 
knit  w  put  il  down  to  enrich  hU  dJcUonuy  «ilh  an  uiiuaiul  tignifiolion. 
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He  tells  us  then,  that  at  what  time  their  deity,  the  Nile,  returns  into 
his  ancient  channel ;  and  the  husbandman  hath  committed  the  good  seed  to 
the  opening  glebe,  it  was  their  custom  to  turn  in  whole  droves  of  swine ; 
to  range,  to  trample,  root  up,  and  destroy  at  pleasure.  And  now  nothing 
appeared  but  desolation,  while  the  ravages  of  the  obscene  herd  had 
killed  every  cheerful  hope  of  future  plenty.  When  on  the  issue,  it  was 
seen,  that  all  their  perversity  and  dirty  taste  had  effected  was  only  this; 
that  the  seed  took  better  root,  incorporated  more  kindly  with  the  soil, 
and  at  length  shot  up  in  a  more  luxuriant  and  abundant  harvest. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  &c. 


POSTSCRIPT 


TO  TUB 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  FREETHINKERS; 


IN  TUB  EDITION  OP 


1766. 


A  POET  and  a  critic,*  of  equal  eminence,  have  concurred,  though  they 
did  not  start  together,  to  censure  what  was  occasionally  said  in  this 
Dedication,  as  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  them,  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  ridicule.  The  poet  was  a  follower  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  fancies ;  the 
critic  a  follower  of  his  own.  Both  men  of  taste,  and  equally  anxious 
for  the  well-doing  of  ridicule.  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  latter 
in  a  note  of  the  Dedication.f  The  other  was  too  full  of  the  subject,  and 
of  himself,  to  be  dispatched  with  so  little  ceremony:  he  must  therefore 
undergo  an  examination  apart. 

"  Since  it  is,"  says  he,  "  beyond  all  contradiction  evident,  that  we 
have  a  natural  sense  or  feeling  of  the  ridiculous,  and  since  so  good  a 
reason  may  be  assigned  to  justify  the  Supreme  Being  for  bestowing  it ; 
one  cannot  without  astonishment  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  those  men 
who  imagine  it  for  the  service  of  true  religion  to  vilify  and  blacken  it 
without  distinction,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  never  applied 
but  in  a  bad  cause."  t  The  reason  here  given,  to  show  that  ridicule  and 
buffoonery  may  be  properly  employed  on  serious  and  even  sacred  sub- 
jects, is  admirable :  it  is  because  we  have  a  natural  sense  or  feeling  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  because  no  sensation  was  given  us  in  vain;  which 
would  serve  just  as  well  to  excuse  adultery  or  incest.  For  have  we  not 
as  natural  a  sense  or  feeling  of  the  voluptuous?     Yes,  he  will  say,  but 

*  See  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  and  Elements  of  Criticism. 

t  Pago  8^^,  &c.  t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  pp.  105,  100. 
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tliis  sense  luis  its  proper  object,  virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or  incestu* 
ous:  and  does  he  think  I  will  not  say  the  same  of  his  sense  of  the  ridi^ 
eulous?  Its  proper  objects  are,  not  weighty  and  sacred  matters,  but  the 
civil  customs  and  common  occurrences  of  life.  For  he  stretched  a  point 
when  he  told  the  reader  I  vilified  and  blackened  it  without  distinction. 
The  thing  I  there  opposed,  was  the  abusive  use  of  wit  and  raillery  on 
religious  subjects.  With  as  little  regard  to  truth  did  he  say,  that  I 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  pubtic  that  it  is  never  applied  but  in  a  bad 
cause:  for,  in  that  very  place,  I  apologized  for  an  eminent  writer  who 
had  applied  it  in  a  good  one. 

"  Ridicule,"  says  he,  "  is  not  [t.  e,  ought  not  to  be]  concerned  with 
mere  speculative  truth  and  falsehood."  Certainly.  And  for  that  very 
reason  I  would  exclude  it  from  those  subjects.  What  need?  he  will 
say,  for  when  was  it  so  employed?  When,  does  he  ask?  When  his 
master  ridiculed  the  subject  of  Mr  Locke's  *  Essay  of  Human  Under- 
standing,' in  the  manner  there  mentioned.  When  the  same  noble  person 
ridiculed  revelation,  in  the  merry  story  of  the  travelling  gentleman, 
who  put  a  wrong  bias  on  their  reason  in  order  to  believe  right.* 

He  goes  on,  '*  It  is  not  in  abstract  propositions  on  theorems,  but  in 
actions  and  passions,  good  and  evil,  beauty  and  deformity,  that  we  find 
materials  for  it;  and  all  these  terms  are  relative,  implying  approbation 
or  blame."  The  reason  here  given,  why  not  abstract  propositions,  &c. 
but  actions  and  passions,  &c.  are  the  subject  of  ridicule,  is,  because  these 
latter  are  relative  terms  implying  approbation  and  blame.  But  are  not 
the  former  as  much  relative  terms,  implying  assent  and  denial?  And 
does  not  an  absurd  proposition  as  frequently  afford  materials  for  ridicule 
as  an  absurd  action  ?  Let  the  reader  determine  by  what  he  finds  before 
him.  "  To  ask  then,"  says  he,  "  whether  ridicule  be  a  test  of  truth,  is, 
in  other  words,  to  ask  whether  that  which  is  ridiculous  can  be  morally 
true;  can  be  just  and  becoming:  or  whether  that  which  is  just  and 
becoming  can  be  ridiculous.  A  question  that  does  not  deserve  a  serious 
answer."  However,  in  civility  to  his  master,  or  rather  indeed  to  his 
master's  masters,  the  ancient  Sophists,  who,  we  are  told  f  in  the  *  Cha- 
racteristics,' said  something  very  like  it,  I  shall  give  it  a  serious  answer. 
For  how,  I  pray,  comes  it  to  pass,  that  to  ask,  whether  ridicule  be  a 
test  of  truth,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  whether  that  which  is  ridiculous 
can  be  morally  true?  As  if,  whatever  thing  the  test  of  ridicule  was 
applied  to,  must  needs  be  ridiculous.     Might  not  one  ask,  whether  the 


•  Characteristics,  vol.  iil.  Misc.  2,  c.  3,  p.  99. 

f  It  was  a  saying  of  an  ancient  sa^e,  **  that  humour  was  the  only  test  of  ridicule. 
Vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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copel*  be  a  test  of  gold,  without  incurring  any  absurdity  in  questioning 
whether  the  matter  to  which  the  copel  is  applied  be  standard  gold.  But 
he  takes  a  test  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  this  test  but  what  was  known 
beforehand,  whether  it  was  true  or  false.  His  master  seems  much  better 
versed  in  the  use  of  things.f  "  Now,  what  rule  or  measure,"  says  he, 
"  is  there  in  the  world,  except  in  considering  the  real  temper  of  things, 
to  find  which  are  truly  serious,  and  which  ridiculous?  And  how  can 
this  be  done,  unless  by  applying  the  ridicule  to  see  whether  it  will 
bear?" 

But  if  the  reader  be  curious  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  afiair,  he 
must  go  a  little  deeper.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  we  find,  was  willing  to  know, 
as  every  honest  man  would,  whether  those  things,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  seriousness  and  sanctity,  were  indeed  what  they  appeared.  The 
way  of  coming  to  this  knowledge  had  been  hitherto  by  the  test  of  reason. 
But  this  was  too  dull  and  tedious  a  road  for  this  lively  genius.     He 
would  go  a  shorter  and  a  pleasanter  way  to  work,  and  do  the  business 
by  ridicule;  given  us,  as  his  disciple  tells  us,  to  aid  the  tardy  steps  of 
reason.     This  the  noble  author  would  needs  apply,  to  see  whether  the 
appearances  would  bear  the  touch.  Now  it  was  this  ingenious  expedient, 
to  which  I  thought  I  had  cause  to  object.     For  when  he  had  applied 
this  touch,  and  that,  to  which  it  was  applied,  was  found  to  endure 
it,  what  reparation  could  he  make  to  truth,  for  thus  placing  her  in  a 
ridiculous  and  idle  light,  in  order  only,  as  he  pretended,  to  judge  rightly 
of  her?     Oh,  for  that,  said  his  lordship,  she  has  the  amends  in  her  own 
hands :  let  her  rally  again ;  for  why  should  fair  honesty  be  denied  the 
use  of  his  weapon  ?{     To  this  so  wanton  a  liberty  with  sacred  truth,  I 
thought  I  had  many  good  reasons  to  oppose;  and  so,  it  seems,  thought 
our  poet  likewise :  or  why  did  he  endeavour  to  excuse  his  master,  by 
putting  another  sense  on  the  application  of  ridicule  as  a  test,  which 
implies  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  thing  tried,  is  already  known. 
But  the  shifl  is  unlucky ;  for  while  it  covers  his  master,  it  exposes  him- 
self.    For  now  it  may  be  asked,  what  need  of  ridicule  at  all,  after  the 
truth  is  known;  since  the  sole  use  of  a  test,  according  to  his  master, 
consists  in  enabling  us  to  discover  the  true  state  of  things? 

But  now  he  comes  to  the  philosophy  of  his  criticism  on  my  absurdity. 
*<  For  it  is  most  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  as  in  a  meti4)hysical  proposi- 
tion ofiered  to  tlie  understanding  for  its  assent,  the  faculty  of  reason 
examines  the  terms  of  the  proposition ;  and  finding  one  idea,  which  was 

*  Copella,  It.  in  English,  a  test.  f  Characterirticf,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

t  CharacteristJcs,  toI.  i.  p.  128. 
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supposed  equal  to  another,  to  be  in  fact  unequal,  of  consequence  rejects 
the  proposition  as  a  falsehood:  so  in  objects  offered  to  the  mind  for  its 
esteem  or  applause,  the  faculty  of  ridicule  feeling  an  incongruity  in  the 
claim,  urges  the  mind  to  reject  it  with  laughter  and  contempt."  And 
now,  how  does  this  sublime  account  of  reason  and  ridicule  prove  the 
foregoing  proposition  to  be  absurd?  Just  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  the 
height  of  St  Paul's  proves  Grrantham  steeple  to  stand  awry. 

However,  if  it  cannot  prove  what  precedes,  he  will  try  to  make  it 
infer  what  follows:* "  When  therefore,"  says  he,  "we  observe  such  a 
claim  obtruded  upon  mankind,  and  the  inconsistent  circumstances  care- 
fully c<mcealed  from  the  eye  of  the  public,  it  is  our  business,  if  the 
matter  be  of  importance  to  society,  to  drag  out  those  latent  circum- 
stances, and,  by  setting  them  full  in  view,  convince  the  world  how 
ridiculous  the  claim  is ;  and  thus  a  double  advantage  is  gained ;  for  we 
both  detect  the  moral  falsehood  sooner  than  in  the  way  of  speculative 
inquiry,  and  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
vanity  a,nd  error  of  its  authors.  And  this,  and  no  more,  is  meant  by  the 
application  of  ridicule."  A  little  more,  if  we  may  believe  his  master; 
who  sajTS,  it  is  not  only  to  detect  error,  but  to  try  truth,  that  is,  in  his 
own  expression,  to  see  whether  it  will  bear.  But  why  all  this  ado?  for 
now,  we  see,  nobody  mistook  what  was  meant  by  the  application  of 
ridicule  but  himself.  As  to  what  he  said  before,  that  when  objects  are 
offered  to  the  mind  for  its  esteem  and  applause,  the  faculty  of  ridicule, 
feeling  an  incongruity  in  the  claim,  urges  the  mind  to  reject  it  with 
laughter  and  contempt;  it  is  so  expressed,  as  if  he  intended  it  not  for 
the  description  of  the  use,  but  the  essence  of  ridicule.  But  the  dealers 
in  this  trash  frequently  urge  the  mind  to  reject  many  things  with 
laughter  and  contempt,  without  feeling  any  other  incongruity,  than  in 
their  own  pretensions  to  truth  and  honesty.  And  this  our  poet  seems 
to  be  no  stranger  to. 

For  now  he  comes  to  the  point. — But  it  is  said  the  practice  is  danger- 
ous, and  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  regard  we  owe  to  objects  of  real 
dignity  and  excellence.  I  answer,  the  practice,  fairly  managed,  can 
never  be  dangerous.  Who  ever  thought  any  thing  fairly  managed  to  be  - 
dangerous!  The  danger  is  in  the  abuse  or  unfair  management.  The 
use  of  stilettos  and  poisons,  fairly  managed,  can  never  be  dangerous. 
And  yet  thb  has  not  hindered  all  wise  states,  whenever  they  have  found 
a  violent  propensity  to  the  handling  of  these  things,  to  forbid  their  pro- 
miscuous use,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  prevent  abuse  and  unfair 
management. 

However,  he  allows  at  length  that  "  men  may  be  dishonest  in  obtrud- 
ing circumstances  foreign  to  the  object;  and  we  may  be  inadvertent  in 
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allowing  thode  circumstances  to  impose  upon  us;  but" but  what? 

Why,  the  sense  of  ridicule  always  judges  right.  And  he  had  told  us 
before,  that  this  is  a  natural  sense,  and  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  aid  our  tardy  steps  in  pursuit  of  reason.  Why,  as  he  says, 
who  can  withstand  this?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  I  Writers  may  be 
dishonest:  readers  may  be  misled;  and  the  public  judge  wrong.  But 
what  then,  the  sense  of  ridicule  always  judges  right.  And  while  we  can 
support  our  Platonic  republic  of  ideas,  it  signifies  little  what  becomes  of 
the  people,  thefeeces  Romulu  And  so  again  it  is  in  the  use  of  poisons : 
men  may  be  dishonest  in  obtruding  them ;  and  we  inadvertent  enough 
to  be  imposed  upon.  But  what  then  ?  The  virtue  of  poison  always 
does  its  kind.  It  is  a  natural  power,  and  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  ud  our  tardy  steps  in  pursuit  of  vermin.  In  truth,  one 
would  imagine,  by  this  extraordinary  argument,  that  the  question  was 
not  of  the  injury  tb  society  by  the  abuse  of  ridicule,  but  of  the  injury  to 
ridicule  itself. 

But  let  us  hear  him  out.  '<  The  Socrates  of  Aristophanes  is,"  it  will 
be  said,  "as  truly  a  ridiculous  character  as  ever  was  drawn."  True ;  "  but 
it  is  not  the  character  of  Socrates,  the  divine  moralist,  and  father  of 
ancient  wisdom."  Indeed! — But  then,  if,  like  the  true  Sosia,  in  the 
other  comedy,  he  must  bear  the  blows  of  his  fictitious  brother,  what 
reparation  is  there  to  injured  virtue,  to  tell  us  that  he  did  not  deserve 
them? 

Again, — "  What  then  ?  Did  the  ridicule  of  the  poet  hinder  the  philo- 
sopher from  detecting  and  disclaiming  those  foreign  circumstances  which 
he  had  falsely  introduced  into  his  character,  and  thus  rendering  the 
satirist  doubly  ridiculous  in  his  turn  ?"  See  here  again !  all  his  concern 
we  find  is,  lest  good  raiUery  should  be  beat  at  its  own  weapons.  No, 
indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  possibly  hinder  the  philosopher  from 
detecting  and  disclaiming.  But  this  it  did,  which  surely  deserves  a 
little  consideration,  it  hindered  the  people  from  seeing  what  he  had 
detected  and  disclaimed.  A  mighty  consolation,  truly,  to  the  illustrious 
sufierer,  that  he  disclaimed  the  fool's  coat  they  had  put  upon  him  I 

But  what  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  Socrates  now  and  then  to  secure  to  us  the 
free  use  of  that  inestimable  blessing,  bufibonery?  So  thinks  our  poet; 
when  all  the  answer  he  gives  to  so  natural,  so  compassionate  an  objec- 
tion as  this, — ^it  nevertheless  had  an  ill  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
people, — is  telling  us  a  story  of  the  atheist  Spinoza;  while  the  godlike 
Socrates  is  left  deserted  in  the  hands  of  his  judges;  whither  ridicule, 
this  noble  guide  of  truth,  had  safely  brought  him. 

But  let  us  hear  the  concluding  answer  which  the  respectable  Spinoza 
is  employed  to  illustrate.     "  And  so,"  says  he,  "  has  the  reasoning  of 
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Spinoza  made  many  atheists :  he  has  founded  it  indeed  on  suppositions 
utterly  false ;  but  allow  him  these,  and  his  conclusions  are  unavoidably 
true.  And  if  we  must  reject  the  use  of  ridicule  because,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  false  circumstances,  things  may  be  made  to  seem  ridiculous, 
Which  are  not  so  in  themselves,  why  we  ought  not  in  the  same  manner 
to  reject  the  use  of  reason,  because,  by  proceeding  on  false  principles, 
conclusions  will  appear  true  which  are  impossible  in  nature,  let  the 
vehement  and  obstinate  deckdmers  against  ridicule  determine." 

Nay,  we  dare  trust  it  with  any  one,  whose  common  sense  is  not  all 
run  to  taste.  What!  because  reason,  the  guide  of,  life,  the  support  of 
religion,  the  investigator  of  truth,  must  be  still  used  though  it  be  con- 
tinually subject  to  abuse ;  therefore  ridicule,  the  paltry  buffoon  mimic 
of  reason,  must  have  the  same  indulgence!  because  a  king  must  be 
intrusted  with  government,  though  he  may  misuse  his  power;  therefore 
the  king's  fool  shall  be  suffered  to  play  the  madman  1  But  upon  what 
footing  standeth  this  extraordinary  claim?  Why,  we  have  a  natural 
sense  of  the  ridiculous;  and  the  ridiculous  has  a  natural  feeling  of  the 

incongruous ;  and  then who  can  forbear  laughing  ?     K  to  this  you 

add  taste,  beauty,  deformity,  moral  sense,  moral  rectitude,  moral  false- 
hood, you  have  then,  I  think,  the  whole  theory  of  the  ridiculous.  But 
who  would  have  imagined,  that  while  he  was  defending  ridicule  from 
the  charge  of  abuse,  he  should  be  adding  fresh  exceptions  to  his  own 
plea?  Not  indeed,  that  the  comment  disgraced  the  text;  or  that  there 
was  much  incongruity  in  pleading  for  a  fault  he  was  just  then  com- 
mitting. But  so  it  is,  that,  where  he  is  poetically  marshalling  the  follies 
of  human  life,  he  places  the  whole  body  of  the  christian  clergy  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Amongst  such,  who,  he  tells  us,  assume  some  desirable 
quality  or  possession  which  evidently  does  not  belong  to  them.* 

**  Others,  of  graTor  mkn,  behold ;  adom'd 
With  holy  ensigns,  hovr  sublime  they  more, 
And,  bending  oft  their  sanctimonious  eyes. 
Take  homage  of  the  simple-minded  throng. 
Ambassadors  of  Heav'n."  f 

But  let  it  go  for  what  it  is;  a  poor  joke  of  his  master's, $  and 

spoiled  too  in  the  telling.  The  ddness  of  the  ridicule  will  sufficiently 
atone  for  the  abuse  of  it. 

*  Page  49.  t  Page  96.  t  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  p.  336. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE    FIRST   EDITION    OF   THE    FIRST   THREE    BOOKS    OF   THE 


DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES; 


1738. 


Tire  following  sheets  make  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  designed  to 
prove  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  As  the  author 
was  neither  indebted,  nor  engaged  to  the  public,  he  hath  done  his  read- 
ers no  injury  in  not  giving  them  more;  and  had  they  not  had  this, 
neither  he  nor  they,  perhaps,  had  esteemiftl  themselves  losers.  For 
writing  for  no  party,  it  is  likely  he  will  please  none ;  and  begging  no 
protection,  it  is  more  likely  he  will  find  none:  and  he  must  have  more 
of  the  confidence  of  a  modem  writer  than  falls  to  his  share,  to  think  of 
making  much  way  with  the  feeble  effort  of  his  own  reason. 

Writers,  indeed,  have  been  oft  betrayed  into  strange  absurd  conclu- 
sions, from  I  cannot  tell  what  obsolete  claim,  which  letters  have  to  the 
patronage  of  the  great:  a  relation,  if  indeed  there  ever  were  any,  long 
since  worn  out  and  forgotten;  the  great  now  seeming  reasonably  well 
convinced,  that  it  had  never  any  better  foundation  than  the  rhetorical 
importunity  of  beggars. 

But  however  this  claim  of  patronage  may  be  understood,  there  is 
another  of  a  more  important  nature ;  which  is  the  patronage  of  religion. 
The  author  begs  leave  to  assiure  those  who  have  no  time  to  spare  from 
their  attention  on  the  public,  that  the  protection  of  religion  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  all  governments;  and  for  his  warrant  he  offers 
them  the  following  volume ;  which  endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of 
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religion  in  general,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  particular,  to 
civil  society,  from  the  nature  of  things  and  the  universal  consent  of 
mankind.  The  proving  this,  I  make  no  question,  many  politicians  will 
esteem  sufficient:  but  those  who  are  solicitous  to  have  religion  true  as 
well  as  use^,  the  author  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  in  the  following 
volumes. 


THE 
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SECT.  I. 

The  writers,  in  defence  of  revealed  religion,  distinguish  their 
arguments  into  two  sorts:  the  one  they  call  the  iNTEBNAii,  and  the 
other  the  external  evidence.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  in  its  nature, 
more  simple  and  perfect;  and  even  capable  of  demonstration:  while  the 
other,  made  up  of  very  dissimilar  materials,  and  borrowing  aid  from 
without,  must  needs  have  some  parts  of  unequal  strength  with  the  rest; 
and,  consequently,  lie  open  to  the  attacks  of  a  willing  adversary.  Be- 
sides, the  interned  evidence  is,  by  its  nature,  perpetuated ;  and  so  fitted 
for  all  ages  and  occasions:  while  the  external,  by  length  of  time,  weakena 
and  decays.  For  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  religion  defended  afford- 
ing the  proofs  of  the  first  kind,  these  materials  of  defence  are  insepar- 
able from  its  existence;  and  so  throughout  all  ages  the  same.  But  time 
may,  and  doth,  efface  memorials  independent  of  that  existence;  out  of 
which  the  external  evidence  is  composed:  which  evidence  must  there- 
fore become  more  and  more  imperfect,  without  being  affected  by  that 
whimsical  and  partial  calculation,  to  which  a  certain  Scotchman*  would 
subject  it.^     Nay,  of  such  use  is  the  internal  evidence,  that,  even  the 

*  Cm'g,  Tbeologiie  Christ.  Priiicipi&  Mathtmatica,  London,  1699,  4 to. 

"f  This  gradual  weakening  of  the  external  evidence  liath  in   fact  artualiy  happened ; 

and  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  several  ancient  testimonies,  both  Pagan  and  Christian, 

for  the  troth  of  revelation ;  which  leanied  men,  on  several   occasions,  have   frequently 

lamented.     This  is  the  only  way,  1  8up|>os«>,  the  external  evidence  can  weaken. — As  it  Is 

VOL.    I.  II 
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very  best  of  the  external  cannot  support  itself  without  it :  for  when,  for 
instance,  the  supernatural  facts  done  by  the  founders  of  our  holy  faith, 
are  unquestionably  verified  by  human  testimony,  the  evidence  of  their 
divinity  will  not  follow  till  the  nature  of  that  doctrine  be  examined,  for 
whose  establishment  they  were  performed.  Indeed,  in  the  instance  here 
given,  they  must  be  enforced  in  conjunction  before  any  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  for  the  truth  of  the  revelation  in  question.  But  were  there  no 
other  benefit  arising  fi*om  the  cultivation  of  the  internal  evidence  than 
the  gaining,  by  it,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  God's  word ;  this,  sure, 
would  be  enough  to  engage  us  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  That 
this  is  one  of  its  fruits  I  need  not  tell  such  as  are  acquainted  with  its 
nature.  And  it  is  not  without  occasion  I  take  notice  of  this  advantage; 
for  who,  in  this  long  controversy  between  us  and  the  deists,  hath  not 
applied  to  certain  advocates  of  revelation,  what  was  formerly  said  of 
Amobius  and  Lactantius,  *^  that  they  undertook  the  defence  of  Christi- 
anity before  they  understood  it?"  A  misfortune  which  probably  the 
more  careful  study  of  the  internal  evidence  would  have  prevented; 
because  no  one,  well  versed  in  thatj  could  have  continued  ignorant  of  so 
important  a  principle,  as  that  the  doctbine  of  redemption  is  of  the 
VEBY  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Notwithstanding  these  superior  ad- 
vantages, it  hath  so  happened,  that  the  iniemal  evidence  hath  been 
hitherto  used  as  an  introduction  only  to  the  external:  and  while  by  the 
latter,  men  have  proved  our  religion  actually  divine,  they  have  gone  no 
further  with  the  farmery  than  to  show  it  worthy  indeed  of  such  original. 
What  may  have  occasioned  this  neglect,  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  writers  have,  in  general,  imagined  that  the  difficulties 
of  prosecuting  the  internal  method  to  effect,  are  not  so  easily  surmounted 
as  those  which  attend  the  other:  as-  supposing  that  the  writer  on  the 
external  evidence  hath  only  need  of  the  usual  provision  of  church  his- 
tory, common  diligence,  and  judgment,  to  become  master  of  his  subject; 
while  the  reasoner  on  the  internal  proof  must,  besides  these,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  civil  policy,  the  universal  history 
of  mankind,  an  exact  idea  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations 
cleared  from  the  froth  and  grounds  of  school  subtilties,  and  church 

of  the  nauire  of  tme  religion  to  tnSkr  by  time,  so  it  is  of  the  ntture  of  the  false  to 
gain  by  it.  '*  L'AntiquiU  coiivient  k  k  religion/'  nys  the  leurned  preiident  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, *'  parceque  souvent  nous  croyons  plus  les  choees  h,  mesure  qu'elles  sont  plus 
reculdcs ;  car  nous  n'&TOrts  pu  dans  la  tSte  des  id6es  accessoires  tir^  de  ces  temps-la, 
qui  puissent  les  contradire."  V Esprit  de*  Loijt,  lib.  xxtI.  c.  8.  For  whatever  religion, 
tlms  circiunstanced,  the  writer  had  then  in  his  thoughts,  he  must  needs  suppose  it  to 
be  a  iialae  odo;  it  being  nonsense  to  ^pose  the  true  should  ever  be  amended  with  any 
eMermd  eviiemcs  which  argued  it  of  falsehood. 
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systems;  and,  above  all,  should  be  blessed  with  a  certain  sagacity,  to 
investigate  the  relations  of  hnman  actions,  through  all  the  combinations 
of  natural,  civil,  and  moral  complexities.  What  may  suggest  this  con- 
clusion is,  their  reflecting,  that,  in  the  external  evidence,  each  circum- 
stance, that  makes  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  is  seen  to  do  so,  as 
soon  aa  known:  so  that  the  chief  labour,  here,  is  to  search  and  pick  out 
such,  and  to  place  them  in  their  proper  light  and  situation ;  but  that,  in 
prosecuting  the  iniemal  evidence,  the  case  is  widely  different:  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  frame  and  composition  of  this  religion,  which  perhaps, 
some  time  or  other,  may  be  discovered  to  be  a  demonstration  of  its 
divinity,  shall  be  so  ikr  from  being  generally  thought  assistant  in  its 
prooi^  that  it  shall  be  esteemed,  by  most,  a  prejudice  against  it:  of 
which,  I  suppose,  the  subject  of  the  following  discourse  will'  afford  a 
remarkable  example.  And  no  wonder,  that  a  religion  of  divine  original, 
constituted  to  serve  nmny  admirable  ends  of  providence,  should  be  full 
of  such  complicated  mysteries,  as  filled  the  learned  Apostle  with  astonish- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  this  religion  being  for  the  use  of  man,  we 
need  not  despair,  when  we  have  attained  a  proper  knowledge  of  man's 
nature,  and  the  dependencies  thereon,  of  making  still  growing  dis- 
coveries, on  the  ifUenud  evidence,  of  the  divinity  of  its  original. 

Now,  tliough  all  this  may  be  true ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  would 
appear  a  childisfa  arrogance  in  an  ordinary  writer,  after  having  seen  the 
difficulties  attending  this  method,  to  hope  to  overcome  them,  by  the 
qualities  here  said  to  be  required;  yet  no  modest  searcher  afler  truth 
need  be  discouraged.  For  there  are  in  revealed  religion,  besides  those 
interior  marks  of  truth,  above  described,  which  require  the  delicate 
operation  of  a  great  genius  and  master- workman  to  bring  out  and  polish, 
others  also,  no  less  illustrious,  but  more  univocal  marks  of  truth,  which 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  impress  upon  his  dispensations ;  which  require 
no  great  qualities,  but  humility,  and  love  of  truth,  in  him  who  would 
from  thence  attempt 

"  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'* 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  one  of  those  illustrious  marks:  from 
which,  the  discoverer  claims  no  merit  from  any  long,  learned,  or  labori- 
ous search.  It  is  honour  enough  for  him  that  he  is  the  first  who  brings 
it  out  to  observation ;  if  he  be  indeed  the  first.  For  the  demonstration 
is  so  strong  and  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  be  so  easy 
and  simple,  that  one  cannot  tell  whether  the  pleasure  of  the  discovery, 
or  the  wonder  that  it  is  now  to  make,  be  the  greater. 

The  medium,  I  employ,  is  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  in   the  laws   and   religion   Moses 

H  2 
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delivered  to  the  Jewish  people.  By  this,  I  pretend  to  carry  the  internal 
evidence  much  further  than  usual;  even  to  the  height  of  which  it  i0 
capable,  moral  demonstration. 

Why  I  choose  to  begin  with  the  defence  of  Moses,  is  £rom  observing 
a  notion  to  have  spread  very  much  of  late,  even  amongst  many  who 
would  be  thought  Christians,  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  b  indepen-> 
dent  of  the  Jewish  dispensation:  a  notion  which  was,  till  now,  peculiar 
to  the  Socinians ;  who  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  *^  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  Christians:"  *  and, 
those  who  profess  to  ihivk  more  soberly,  apre  generally  gone  into  an 
opinion  that  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  impossible  to  be  proved 
but  upon  the  truth  of  the  Christian.  As  to  the  first  sort  of  people,  if 
they  really  imagine  Christianity  hath  no  dependence  on  Judaism,  they 
deserve  our  compassion,  as  being  plainly  ignorant  of  the  very  elements 
of  the  religion  they  profess ;  however  suitable  the  opinion  may  be  to  a 
modern  fashionable  notion,  not  borrowed  from,  but  the  same  with,  the 
Socinian,  that  **  Christianity  is  only  the  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature."  As  for  the  more  sober,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  they  fell 
into  the  mistake  from  a  view  of  difficulties,  in  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
which  they  judged  too  stubborn  to  be  removed.  I  may  pretend  then  to 
their  thanks,  if  I  succeed,  by  coming  so  seasonably  to  their  relief;  and 
freeing  their  reasonings  from  a  vicious  circle,  which  would  first  prove 
the  Christian  by  the  Jewish;  and  then  the  Jewish,  by  the  Christian 
religion. 

Why  I  choose  this  medium,  namely,  the  omission  of  a  future  stcUe  in 
the  Jefoish  dispensation,  to  prove  its  divine  original,  is, 

First,  for  the  sake  of  the  deists:  being  enabled  hereby  to  show  them, 

1 .  That  this  very  circumstance  of  omission,  which  they  pretend  to  be  such 
an  imperfection,  as  makes  the  dispensation  unworthy  the  Author  to  whom 
we  ascribe  it,  is,  in  truth,  a  demonstration  that  God  only  could  give  it. 

2.  That  those  several  important  passages  of  Scripture,  which  they  charge 
with  obscurity,  injustice,  and  contradiction,  are,  indeed,  full  of  light, 
equity,  and  concord.  3.  That  their  high  notions  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
religion  and  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  incessantly  produce, 
as  their  palmary  argument,  to  confront  and  overturn  the  history  of  Moses, 
do,  in  an  invincible  manner,  confirm  and  support  it. 

Secondly,  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews;  who  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
shown  that  the  nature  of  the  theocracy  here  delivered,  and  the  omission 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  that  dispensation,  evidently  obliges 
them  to  look  for  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  God's  will. 

*  Cuprr,  advers.  Tract.  TImoL  Pdit.  lib.  i. 
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Thtrdfy,  for  the  sake  of  the  Socinians ;  who  will  find,  that  Christianity 
agrees  neither  with  itself,  nor  with  Judaism ;  neither  with  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  nor  the  declared  purpose  of  his  Son's  mission,  on  their 
principle,  of  its  being  only  a  "  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature/ 

In  this  demonstration,  therefore,  which  we  suppose  very  little  short  of 
mathematical  certainty,  and  to  which  nothing  but  a  mere  physical  possi- 
bility of  the  contrary  can  be  opposed,  we  demand  only  this  single  pcwfu- 
latumy  that  hath  all  the  clearness  of  self-evidence ;  namely, 

**  That  a  skilful  lawgiver,  establishing  a  religion,  and  civil  policy,  acts  with 
certsdn  views,  and  for  certain  ends;  and  not  capriciously,  or  without 
purpose  or  design.** 

This  being  granted,  we  erect  our  demonstration  on  these  three  veiy 
clear  and  simple  prc^>ositions: 

!.  "That  to  inculcate  the  DocTRirrE  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  ain>  punisbments,  is  necessary  to  the  wellbeino  of 
civil.  societt. 

2.  "That  all  mankind,  esfecially  the  most  wise  and  learned 
nations  of  antiquity,  have  concurred  in  beleevinq  and  teacb- 
ing,  that  this  doctrine  was  of  such  use  to  civil  society. 

3.  "That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments IS  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  ded  make  part  of,  the 
Mosaic  dispensation." 

Propositions  so  clear  and  evident,  that,  one  would  think,  we  might  directly 
proceed  to  our  conclusion, 

that  therefore  the  law  of  Moses  is  of  divine  original. 

Which,  one  or  both  of  the  two  following  syllogisms  will  evince. 

I.  Whatsoever  religion  and  society  have  no  future  state  for  their  support, 
must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  providence. 

The  Jewish  religion  and  society  had  no  future  state  for  their  support: 
Therefore,  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  were  supported  by  an  ex- 
traordinary providence. 

And  again, 

II.  The  ancient  lawgivers  universally  believed  that  such  a  religion  could 
be  supported  only  by  an  extraordinary  providence. 
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Moses,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  versed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  pur- 
posely instituted  such  a  religion. 

Therefore,  Moses  believed  his  religion  was  supported  by  an  extra* 
ordinary  providence. 

But,  so  capricious  are  men's  passions,  now  for  paradox^  and  now  for 
^siemj  that  these,  with  all  their  evidence,  have  need  of  a  very  particu- 
lar defence ;  libertines  and  unbelievers  denying  the  mi^or  propositions 
of  both  these  syllogisms;  and  many  bigots  amongst  believers,  the  minor 
of  the  first  These  passions,  however  different  with  regard  to  the  objects 
that  excite  them,  and  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  found,  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  never  rise  but  on  the  ruins  of  reason.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  religionist  being  to  establish,  if  his  understanding  be  too 
much  narrowed,  he  contracts  himself  into  system:  and  that  of  the  infidel, 
to  overturn;  if  his  will  be  depraved,  he,  as  naturally,  runs  out  into  para- 
doxes. Slavish,  or  licentious  thinking,  the  two  extremes  of  free  inquiry, 
shuts  them  up  firom  all  instructive  views,  or  makes  them  fly  out  beyond 
all  reascmable  limits.  And  as  extremes  fall  easily  into  one  another,  we 
sometimes  see  the  opposite  writers  change  hands ;  the  infidel,  to  show 
something  like  coherence  in  his  paradoxes,  represents  them  as  the  seve- 
nd  parts  of  a  system ;  and  the  religionist,  to  give  a  relish  to  his  system, 
powders  it  with  paradoxes;  in  which  arts,  two  late  Hibernians,*  the 
heroes  of  their  several  parties,  were  very  notably  practised  and  distin- 
guished. 

It  was  not  long  then  before  I  found,  that  the  discovery  of  this  impor- 
tant truth  would  engage  me  in  a  full  dilucidation  of  the  premises  of  the 
two  syllogisms:  the  miyor  of  both  requiring  a  severe  search  into  the  civil 
policy,  religion,  and  philosophy  of  ancient  times;  and  the  minor  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The 
present  volumef  is  destined  to  the  first  port  of  this  labour;  and  the 
following,}  to  the  second.  Where,  in  removing  the  objections  which  lie 
in  our  way,  on  both  sides,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  stretch  the  inquiry  high 
and  wide.  But  this,  always,  with  an  eye  to  the  direction  of  our  great 
master  of  reason,§  "to  endeavour,  throughout  the  body  of  this  discourse, 
that  every  former  part  may  give  strength  unto  all  that  follow,  and  every 
latter  bring  some  light  unto  all  before.'' 

*  See  the  discourse  called  Nuareniis ;  in  Epiitoltiy  Discoune  oonceming  the  Immort*- 
lity  of  the  Soul.-.Di«erUUonef  Cypriauioe,  &c. 

t  Books  i.  ii.  fii.  %  Books  W.  ▼.  vi.  ^  Hooker. 
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SECT.  II. 
Ths  first  proposition^  that  to  incuixate  the  doctrine  of  a 

FCTUBX  state  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS,   IS  NECESSARY  TO  THE 

WEIXBEINO  OF  dvn*  sociETT,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  from  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  genius  of  civil  society. 

The  general  af^petite  of  self-preservation  being  mo^t  indispensable  to 
every  animal,  nature  hath  made  it  the  strongest  of  all.  And  though,  in 
the  rational,  this  faculty  alone  might  be  supposed  sufficient  to  answer  the 
md,  for  which  that  i^petite  is  bestowed  on  the  o&ers,  yet,  the  better  to 
secure  that  end,  nature  hath  given  man,  likewise,  a  very  considerable 
share  of  the  same  instinct,  with  which  she  hath  endowed  brutes  so  admi- 
rably to  provide  £Mr  dieir  preservation.  Now  whether  it  was  some  plas- 
tic nature  that  was  here  in  fault,  which  Bacon  says,  *' knows  not  how  to 
ke^  a  mean,^*  or,  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the  perverse  use  of  human 
liboiy,  oertain  it  is,  that,  borne  away  with  the  lust  of  gratifyii^  this 
appetite^  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  soon  ran  into  very  violent  excesses; 
and  never  thought  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for  his  own  being,  till  he 
had  d^ifived  his  fellows  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  theirs.  Hence,  aU 
those  evils  of  mntual  violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  which,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  whero  all  are  equal,  must  needs  be  abundant.  Because,  though 
man,  in  tins  slate,  was  not  without  a  law,  which  exacted  punishment 
on  evil  doers,  yet,  the  administration  of  that  law  not  being  in  conmum 
hands,  but  either  in  the  person  offended,  who  being  a  party  would  be  apt 
to  enforce  the  punishment  to  excess;  or  else  in  the  hands  of  every  one, 
as  the  offisnce  was  against  all,  and  affected  the  good  of  each  not  imme- 
diately or  directly,  would  be  executed  remissly.  And  very  often,  where 
both  these  executors  of  the  law  of  nature  were  disposed,  the  one  to  be 
impartial,  and  the  other  not  remiss  in  the  administration  of  justice,  they 
would  yet  want  sufficient  power  to  enforce  it.  Which  together  would 
so  much  inflame  the  evils  above-mentioned,  thai  they  would  soon  becooM 
as  general,  and  as  intolerable,  as  the  Hobbeist  represents  them  in  that 
state  to  be,  were  it  not  for  the  restraining  principle  of  religion,  whieh 
kept  men  firom  running  into  the  confusion  necessarily  consequent  on  the 
principle  <tf  inordinate  self-love.  But  yet  religion  could  not  operate  with 
sufficient  efficacy,  for  want,  as  we  observed  before,  of  a  common  arbit^, 
who  had  impartiality  fairly  to  apply  the  rule  of  right,  and  power  to  en- 
force its  operations.  So  that  these  two  principles  were  in  endless  jar :  in 
which  justice  generally  came  by  the  worst.  It  was  therefore  found  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  civil  magistrate  as  the  ally  of  religion,  to  turn  the  balance* 

*  Modum  ienere  netcit  est.     Augm.  Sciwit. 
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"  Jura  inyenU  metu  injusti,  &teare  nocesse  est, 
Tempore  si  festosque  yelis  evoWere  mundi." 

Thus  was  society  invented  for  a  remedy  against  injustice;  and  a 
magistrate,  by  mutual  consent,  appointed  to  give  a  sanction  '^to  that 
common  measure,  to  which,  reason  teaches  us,  that  creatures  of  the  same 
rank  and  species,  promiscuously  bom  to  the  same  advantages  of -nature 
and  to  the  use  of  the  same  faculties,  have  all  an  equal  right."*  Where  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  though  society  provides  for  all  those  conveniencies 
and  accommodations  of  a  more  elegant  life,  which  man  must  have  been 
content  to  have  lived  without,  in  a  state  of  nature;  yet  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  these  were  never  thought  of  when  society  was  first  estab- 
lished ;t  but  they  were  the  mutual  violences  and  injustices,  at  length  be- 
come intolerable,  which  set  men  upon  contriving  this  generous  remedy: 
because  evil  felt  hath  a  much  stronger  influence  on  the  mind  than  good 
imagined ;  and  the  means  of  removing  the  one  is  much  easier  dkcovered, 
than  the  way  to  procure  the  other.  And  this,  by  the  wise  disposition  of 
tiie  Creator ;  the  avoiding  pain  being  necessary  to  our  nature ;  not  so, 
the  procuring  pleasure.  Besides,  the  idea  of  those  unexperienced  con- 
veniencies would  be,  at  best,  very  obscure:  and  how  unable  men  would 
be,  before  trial,  to  judge  that  society  would  bestow  them,  we  may  guess 
by  observing,  how  little,  even  now  the  generality  of  men,  who  enjoy  these 
blessings,  know  or  reflect  that  they  are  owing  to  society,  or  how  it  pro- 
cures them;  because  it  doth  it  neither  immediately  nor  directly.  But 
they  would  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  evils  felt ;  and  could  see  that 
society  was  the  remedy,  because  the  very  definition  of  the  word  would 
teach  them  how  it  becomes  so.  Yet  because  civil  society  so  greatly  im- 
proves human  life,  this  improvement  may  be  called,  and  not  unaptly, 
the  secondary  end  of  that  convention.  Thus,  as  Aristotle  accurately  ob- 
serves in  the  words  below,  that  which  was  at  first  constituted  for  the  sake 
of  living^  is  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  happy  living^ 

This  b  further  seen  from  fact«  For  we  find  those  savage  nations,:^  which 
happen  to  live  peaceably  out  of  society,  have  never  once  entertained  a 

•  Locke. 

f  Though  the  judicious  Hooker  thinks  those  tdnntages  were  principally  intended,  wlien 
man  firit  entered  into  society:  "  this  was  the  cause/*  says  he,  "of  men's  uniting  themselves 
at  first  into  politique  societies."  Ecd.  Pol.  1.  I.  sect  10.  p.  25.  1.  1.  His  master  Aristotle, 
though  extremely  concise,  seems  to  hint,  that  this  was  but  the  secondary  end  of  civil  society, 
and  that  that  was  the  first,  which  we  make  to  be  so.  His  words  are:  yt9tnim  ^it  Mt  t»v 
Cjif  tMxif,  «Jr«  ))  rw  •/  C?»>     Pol-  lib*  <•  cap.  2.  p.  S9G.  B.  tom.  iii.  Paris,  1039.  fd. 

X  Sec  sect.  V.  iv.  2.  where  it  is  sliown,  how  it  might  happen  tlutt  men,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  miglit  live  together  in  peace;  though  weliave  there  given  the  reasons  why  they  very 
rarely  do. 
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thought  of  coming  into  it,  though  they  perceive  all  the  advantages  of  that 
improved  condition,  in  their  civilized  neighbours,  round  about  them. 
Civil  society  thus  established,  from  this  time,  as  the  poet  sings, 

"  Absistere  bello  \ 

Oppida  ocppcrunt  munlre,  et  ponere  leges, 
Ne  quia  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  qiiis  adulter.'' 

But  as  before  bare  religion  was  no  preservative  against  moral  disorders; 
so  now  society  alone  would  be  equally  unable  to  prevent  them. 

1.  1.  For fJSr^iy  its  laws  can  have  no  further  efficacy  than  to  restrain 
men  from  open  transgression;  while  what  is  done  amiss  in  private,  though 
equally  tending  to  the  public  hurt,  escapes  their  animadversion;  and  man^ 
since  his  entering  into  society,  would  have  greatly  improved  his  practice 
in  this  secret  way  of  mischief.  For  now  an  effectual  security  being  pro- 
vided against  open  violence,  and  the  inordinate  principle  of  self-love, 
being  still  the  same,  secret  craft  was  the  art  to  be  improved;  and  the 
guards  of  society  invited  men  to  a  careless  security,  what  advantages 
this  would  afford  to  those  hidden  mischiefs  which  civil  laws  could  not 
censure,  is  easy  to  conceive. 

2.  But,  sec&ndfy,  the  influence  of  civil  laws  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be 
extended  even  thus  far,  namely,  to  restrain  open  transgression.  It  can- 
not then,  when  the  severe  prohibition  of  one  irregularity  threatens  the 
bringing  on  a  greater:  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  when  the  irregu- 
larity is  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  sensual  appetites.  Hence  it  hath 
come  to  pass,  that  no  great  and  opulent  community  could  ever  punish 
fornication  in  such  a  sort  as  its  ill  influence  on  society  was  confessed  to 
deserve:  because  it  was  always  found,  that  a  severe  restraint  of  this, 
opened  the  way  to  more  flagitious  lusts* 

3.  The  very  attention  of  civil  laws  to  their  principal  object  occasions 
a  further  inefficacy  in  their  operations.  To  understand  this  we  must 
consider  that  the  care  of  the  state  is  for  the  whole,  under  which  indivi- 
duals are  considered  but  in  the  second  place,  as  accessories  only  to  that 
whole;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  aggregate, 
individuals  are  sometimes  lefl  neglected;  which  happens  when  general, 
rather  than  particular  views  engross  the  public  attention.  Now  the  care 
of  religion  is  for  particulars;  and  a  whole  has  but  the  second  place  in  its 
concern.  But  this  is  only  touched  upon  to  show,  in  passing,  the  natural 
remedy  for  the  defects  here  explained. 

4.  But  thb  was  not  all, 'there  was  a  further  inefficacy  in  human  laws: 
the  legislature,  in  inquiring  into  the  mutual  duties  of  citizens,  arising 
from  their  equality  of  condition,  found  those  duties  to  be  of  two  kinds: 
the  first  they  entitled  the  duties  of  perfect  obligation;  because  civil  laws 
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oould  readily  and  comiuodiouslyy  and  were,  of  neoeasity,  required  to  en- 
force their  observance*  The  other  they  called  the  duties  of  tn^ierfeci 
obligation;  not  that  morality  does  not  as  strongly  exact  them,  but  be- 
cause civil  laws  could  not  conveniently  take  notice  of  them;  and,  that 
they  were  supposed  not  so  immediately  and  vitally  to  affect  the  being  of 
society.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  gratitude,  hospitality,  charity,  &c. 
Concerning  such,  civil  laws,  for  these  reasons,  are  generally  silent.  And 
yet,  though  it  may  be  true,  that  these  duties  which  human  laws  thus 
overlook,  may  not  so  directly  afiect  society,  it  is  very  certain,  that  their 
violation  brings  on  as  fiital,  though  not  so  swift  destruction,  as  that  of 
the  duties  of  perfect  obligation.  A  very  competent  judge,  and  who  also 
speaks  the  sentiment  of  antiquity  in  this  matter,  hath  not  scrupled  to 
say :  "  Ut  scias  per  se  expetendam  esse  gnUi  animi  affectionfim,  per  se 
fugienda  res  est  ingnUum  esse:  quoniam  nihil  seque  concordiam  humani 
generis  dissociat  ac  distrahit  quam  hoc  vitium."* 

5.  But  still  further,  besides  these  duties  both  of  perfect  and  imperfect 
obligation,  for  the  encouraging  and  enforcing  of  which  civil  society  was 
invented;  society  itself  begot  and  produced  a  new  set  of  duties,  which 
are,  to  speak  in  the  mode  of  the  legislature,  of  imperfect  obligation:  the 
first  and  principal  of  which  is  that  antiquated  forgotten  virtue  called  the 
"  love  of  our  country." 

6.  But,  kutfy,  society]not  only  introduced  a  new  set  of  duties,  but  like- 
wise increased  and  inflamed,  to  an  infinite  degree,  those  inordinate 
^>petites,  for  whose  correction  it  was  invented  and  introduced:  like  some 
kind  of  powerful  medicines,  which,  at  the  very  time  they  are  working  a 
cure,  heighten  the  malignity  of  the  disease.  For  our  want»  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  arts  of  life  advance.  But  in  prop<N*tion  to  our  wants 
so  is  our  uneasiness, — ^to  our  uneasiness,  so  our  endeavours  to  remove 
it, — ^to  our  endeavours,  so  the  weakness  of  human  restraint.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  little  is  consulted  but  the  sup- 
port of  our  being,  our  wants  must  be  few,  and  pur  appetites  in  proportion 
weak ;  and  that  in  civil  society,  where  the  arts  of  life  are  cultivated,  our 
wants  must  be  many,  and  our  appetites  in  proportion  strong. 

II.  Thus  far  concerning  the  imperfection  of  civil  society,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  that  power  which  it  hath,  namely,  of  jmnishittg 
transgressors.  We  shall  next  consider  its  much  greater  imperfection  with 
regard  to  that  power  which  it  wanteth,  namely,  oirewctrding  t)ie  obedient 

The  two  great  sanctions  of  all  law  and  command  are  retMirdand/mis- 
ishmeni.  These  are  generally  called  the  two  hinges  on  which  all  kinds 
of  government  turn.    And  so  far  is  certain,  and  ^>pareiit  to  the  com- 

•  Seneca  de  Beuef.  lib.  iv.  caji.  lA. 
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mon  86086  of  mankind,  that  wbatever  laws  ar6  not  enforced  by  both  these 
sanctions,  will  never  be  observed  in  any  degree  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
ends  of  civil  society. 

Yet,  I  shall  now  show,  from  the  original  constitution  and  nature  of  this 
society,  that  it  neither  had,  nor  could  enforce  the  sanction  of  reward. 

But,  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  reward 
must  needs  here  be  meant,  such  as  is  conferred  on  every  one  for  obeying 
the  laws  of  his  country;  not  such  as  is  bestowed  on  particulars,  for  any 
eminent  service:  as  hy  punishment  we  understand  that  which  is  inflicted 
on  every  one  for  transgressing  the  laws;  not  that  which  is  imposed  on 
particulars,  for  neglecting  to  do  all  the  service  in  their  power. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  this  will  be  called  a  paradox;  nothing  being  more 
common  in  the  mouths  of  politicians,*  than  "  that  the  sanctions  of  reward 
and  punishment  are  the  two  pillars  of  civil  government;"  and  all  the 
modem  Utopias  and  ancient  systems  of  speculative  politics  derite  thii 
whole  vigour  of  their  laws  from  these  two  sources.  In  support  then  of 
my  assertion,  permit  me  to  enforce  the  two  following  propositions : 

I.  That,  by  the  original  constitution  of  civil  government,  the  sanction 
of  rewards  was  not  established  by  it. 

II.  That  by  the  very  nature  of  civil  government  they  could  not  be 
established. 

I.  The  truth  of  the  first  proposition  appears  from  hence.  On  enter- 
ing into  society,  it  was  stipulated  between  the  magistrate  and  people, 
thai  protection  and  obedience  should  be  the  reciprocal  conditions  of  each 
other.  When  therefore  a  citizen  obeys  the  laws,  that  debt  on  society  is 
discharged  by  the  protection  it  affordeth  him.  But  in  respect  to  dis- 
obedience, the  proceeding  is  not  analogous ;  (though  protection,  as  the 
condition  of  obedience,  implies  the  withdrawing  of  it  for  disobedience;) 
and  for  these  reasons:  the  effect  of  withdrawing  protection  must  be  either 
expulsion  from  the  society,  or  the  exposing  the  offender  to  all  kind  of 
license  from  others  in  it.  Society  could  not  practise  the  first  without 
bringing  the  body  politic  into  a  consumption;  nor  the  latter  without 
throwing  it  into  convulsions.  Besides,  the  first  is  no  punishment  at  all 
but  by  accident;  it  being  only  the  leaving  one  society  to  enter  into 
another:  and  the  second  is  a  very  inadequate  punishment;  fbr  though  all 
obedience  be  the  same,  and  so,  imiform  protection  a  proper  return  for 
it;  yet  disobedience  being  of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  the  withdrawing 

*  N«qiie  solum  ut  SdotiU  dictum  ucurpem,  qui  «t  ftpientiaaimai  fait  ex  leptem,  et  logiim 
tcriptor  8oli:n  ex  septem.  Is  rempublicam  duabus  rebus  cootineri  dixit,  prtemio  et  p«emd, 
— Cic.  ad  Brutum,  Ep.  15.  Edit.  Oxoo.  4to,  torn.  ix.  pp.  85,  8(5. 
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protection,  in  this  latter  sense,  would  be  too  great  a  punishment  for  some 
crimes,  and  too  small  for  others. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  transgressor  should  be 
subject  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  corporal  infliction,  mutilation  of  members, 
and  capital  severities.  Hence  arose  the  sanction,  and  the  only  sanction  of 
civil  laws:  for,  that  protection  is  no  reward,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  are 
punishments,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  the  one  is  of  thejBssence  of  society 
itself;  the  other  an  occasional  adjunct.  But  this  will  further  appear  by 
considering  the  opposite  to  protection,  which  is  expulsion,  or  banishment; 
for  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  withdrawing  protection.  Now  this* 
as  we  said,  is  no  punishment  but  by  accident:  and  so  the  state  under- 
stood it;  as  we  may  collect,  even  from  their  manner  of  employing  it  as 
a  punishment  on  offenders:  for  banishment  is  of  universal  use  with  other 
punishments  in  all  societies.  Now  where  withdrawing  protection  is  in* 
flicted  as  a  punishment,  the  practice  of  all  states  hath  been  to  retain  their 
right  to  obedience  from  the  banished  member;  though,  according  to  the 
nature  <^  the  thing,  considered  alone,  that  right  be  reaUy  discharged ; 
obedience  and  protection,  as  we  observed,  being  reciprocal.  But  it  was 
necessary  all  states  should  act  in  this  manner  when  they  inflicted  exile 
as  a  punishment,  it  being  no  punishment  but  by  accident,  when  the  claim 
to  subjection  was  remitted  with  it.  They  had  a  right  to  act  thus ;  because 
it  was  inflicted  on  an  offender;  who  by  his  very  offence  had  forfeited  all 
claim  of  advantage  from  that  reciprocal  condition. 

II.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  by  the  nature  of  civil  government, 
the  sanction  of  rewards  could  not  be  enforced  by  it ;  my  reason  is,  be- 
cause society  could  neither  distinguish  the  objects  of  its  favour;  nor 
reward  them,  though  they  were  distinguished. 

1.  First,  society  could  not  distinguish  the  objects  of  its  favour.  To 
inflict  punishment,  there  is  no  need  of  knowing  the  motives  of  the 
offender;  but  judicially  to  confer  reward  on  the  obedient,  there  is. 

All  that  civil  judicatures  do  in  punishing  is  to  find  whether  the  act  was 
wilfully  committed.  They  inquire  not  into  the  intention  or  motives  any 
further,  or  otherwise,  than  as  they  are  the  marks  of  a  voluntary  act:  and 
having  found  it  so,  they  concern  themselves  no  more  with  the  man's 
motives  or  principles  of  acting;  but  punish,  without  scruple,  in  confidence 
of  the  offender's  demerit.  And  this  with  very  good  reason ;  because  no 
one  of  a  sound  mind  can  be  ignorant  of  the  principal  offences  against 
right,  or  of  the  malignity  of  those  offences,  but  by  some  sottish  negligence 
which  hath  hindered  his  information ;  or  some  brutal  passion  which  hath 
prejudiced  his  judgment;  both  which  are  highly  faulty,  and  deser^'c  civil 
punishment. 

It  is  otherwise  in  rewarding  abstinence  from  transgression.     Here  tlie 
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motive  must  be  considered;  because  as  merely  doing  ill,  i.  e.  without  any 
particular  bad  motive,  deserves  punishment,  a  crime  in  the  case  of  wrong 
judgment  being  ever  necessarily  inferred ;  so  merely  abstaining  from  ill, 
i.  e.  without  any  particular  good  motive,  cannot,  for  that  very  reason, 
have  any  merit. 

In  judicially  rewarding,  therefore,  the  motives  must  be  known,  but 
human  judicatures  cannot  know  them  but  by  accident:  it  is  only  that 
tribunal,  which  searches  the  heart,  that  can  penetrate  thus  far.  We  con-* 
elude,  therefore,  thai  reward  cannot^  properly^  be  the  sanction  of  human 
laws. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  though  rewards  cannot  be  equitably  adminis^ 
tered  as  punishments  may,  yet,  nothing  hinders  but  that,  for  the  good  of 
society,  all  who  observe  the  laws  should  be  rewarded,  as  all  who  trans^ 
gress  the  laws  are  punished ; — ^the  answer  will  lead  us  to  the  proof  of 
the  second  part  of  this  proposition. 

2.  The  society  could  not  reward,  though  it  should  discover  the  objects 
oi  vis  favour;  the  reason  is,  because  no  society  can  ever  find  a  fund 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  without  nusing  it  on  the  people  as  a  tax,  to 
pay  it  back  to  them  as  a  reward. 

But  the  universal  practice  of  society  confirms  this  reasoning,  and  is 
explained  by  it;  the  sanction  of  punishments  only  having,  in  all  ages  and 
places,  been  employed  to  secure  the  observance  of  civil  laws.  This  was 
so  remarkable  a  fact,  that  it  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  certain 
admirable  wit  and  studious  observer  of  men  and  manners ;  who  speaks  of 
it  as  a  universal  defect:  "  although  we  usually,"  says  he,  "  call  reward 
and  punishment  the  two  hinges  upon  which  all  government  turns,  yet  I 
could  never  observe  this  maxim  to  be  put  in  practice  by  any  nation  ex- 
cept that  of  Lilliput."*  Thus  he  introduceth  an  account  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  an  Utopian  constitution  of  his  own  framing;  and,  for  that 
matter,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  rest:  and,  had  he  intended  it  as 
a  satire  against  such  chimerical  commonwealths,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  just.  For  all  these  political  romancers,  from  Plato  to  this  author, 
make  civil  rewards  and  punishments  the  two  hinges  of  government. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  it  was,  that  could  lead  them  from  fact  and 
universal  practice  in  so  fundamental  a  point.  But  without  doubt  it  was 
this :  the  design  of  such  sort  of  writings  is  to  give  a  perfect  pattern  of 
civil  government;  and  to  supply  the  fancied  defects  in  real  societies. 
The  end  of  government  coming  first  under  consideration;  and  the  general 
practice  of  society  seeming  to  declare  this  end  to  be  only,  what  in  truth 
it  is,  security  to  our  temporal  liberty  and  property ;  the  simplicity  of  it 

♦  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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displeased,  and  the  plan  appeared  defective.  They  imagined,  that,  by 
enlarging  the  bottom,  they  should  ennoble  the  structure ;  And  therefore 
formed  a  romantic  project  of  making  civil  society  serve  for  all  the  good 
purposes  it  was  even  accidentally  capable  of  producing.  And  thus,  in- 
stead of  giving  us  a  true  picture  of  civil  government,  they  jumbled 
together  all  sorts  of  societies  into  one;  and  confounded  the  religious,  the 
literary,  the  mercantile,  the  convivial,  with  the  civil.  Whoever  reads 
tliem  carefully,  if  indeed  they  be  worth  reading  carefully,  will  find  that 
the  errors  they  abound  in  are  all  of  this  nature;  and  that  they  arise  fix>m 
the  losing,  or  never  having  had,  a  true  idea  of  the  simple  plan  of  civil 
government;  a  circumstance  which,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,*  hath 
occasioned  many  wrong  judgments  concerning  it.  No  wonder,  then, 
Hiat  this  mistake  concerning  the  end  of  civil  society,  drew  after  it  others 
concerning  the  means;  and  this  amongst  the  rest,  that  reward  was  one  of 
the  sanctions  of  human  laws. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  appears,  that  civil  society  hath  not,  in  itself,  the 
sanction  of  rewards,  to  secure  the  observance  of  its  laws.  So  true,  in 
this  sense  likewise,  is  the  observation  of  St  Paul,  that  thk  law  was  not 

MADE  FOR  THE  lUOHTEOUS,  BUT  FOR  THE  UintULT  AND  DISOBEDIENT. 

But  it  being  evident,  that  the  joint  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  but  just  sufficient  to  secure  the  tolerable  observance  of  right, 
(the  mistaken  opinion,  that  these  are  the  two  hinges  of  government, 
arising  from  that  evidence,)  it  follows,  that,  as  belioion  only  can 

SUPPLY  THE  SANCTION  OF  REWARDS,  WHICH  80CIETT  NEEDS,  AND  HATH 
NOT ;  RELIGION  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  TO  CIYIL  OOVERNMBNT. 

Thus  on  the  whole  we  see, 

I.  That  society,  by  its  own  proper  power,  cannot  provide  for  the 
observance  of  above  one  third  part  of  moral  duties;  and  of  that  third 
bat  imperfectly.  We  see  likewise,  how,  by  the  peculiar  influence  of  its 
nature,  it  enlarges  the  doty  of  the  citizen,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens 
his  natural  ability  to  perform  it. 

II.  We  see,  which  is  a  thing  of  fiur  greater  consequence,  that  society 
totally  wants  one  of  those  two  sanctions,  which  are  owned  by  all  to  be 
the  necessary  hinges  on  which  government  turns,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  be  supported. 

To  supply  these  wants  and  imperfections,  some  other  coactive  power 
must  be  added  (which  hath  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  man)  to  keep 
society  from  nmning  back  into  confusion.  But  there  is  no  other  tlian 
the  power  of  religion;  which,  teaching  an  overruling  providence,  the 
rewarder  of  good   men,  and   the  punisher  of  ill,  can  oblige   to  the 

*  See  the  AUiuice  between  Churrh  uid  Sute. 
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duties  of  imperfect  obligation,  which  human  laws  overlook:  and  teaching 
also  that  this  providence  is  onmiscient,  that  it  sees  the  most  secret  actions 
and  intentions  of  men,  and  hath  given  laws  for  the  perfecting  their  nature, 
will  oblige  to  those  duties  of  perfect  obligation,  which  human  laws  can- 
not reach,  or  sufficiently  enforce. 

Thus  have  we  explained  in  general  the  mutual  aid  religion  and  civil 
policy  lend  to  one  another:  not  unlike  that  which  two  allies,  in  the  same 
quarrel,  may  reciprocally  receive  against  a  common  enemy:  while  one 
party  is  closely  pressed  the  other  comes  up  to  its  relief;  disengages  the 
first;  gives  it  time  to  rally  and  repair  its  force:  by  this  time  the  assisting 
party  is  pushed  in  its  turn,  and  needs  the  aid  of  that  which  it  relieved; 
which  is  now^at  hand  to  repay  the  obligation.  From  henceforth  the  two 
parties  act  in  coi^)ttnction,  and  by  that  means  keep  the  conmion  enemy 
at  a  stand. 

Having  thus  proved  the  service  of  religion  in  general  to  society;  and 
shown  afler  what  manner  it  is  performed,  we  are  enabled  to  proceed  to 
the  proof  (^  the  proposition  in  question:  for  by  what  hath  been  said,  it 
appears  that  religion  doeth  this  service  solely,  as  it  teacheth  a  providence, 
the  rewarder  of  good  men,  and  the  punisher  of  evil:  so  that  although  it 
were  possible,  as  I  think  it  is  not,*  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
religion  not  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  providence ;  yet  it  is  evident 
such  a  religion  would  be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  society.  Whatsoever 
therefore  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  doctrine  is  immediately 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  society.  Now  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  general  doctrine  of  providence,  under  its 
present  dispensaticms  in  this  life ;  as  we  shall  now  show. 

Religion  establishing  a  providence,  the  rewarder  of  virtue  and  the 
punisher  of  vice,  men  naturally  expect  to  find  the  constant  and  univocal 
marks  of  such  an  administration.  But  the  history  of  mankind,  nay  even 
of  every  one's  own  neighbourhood,  would  soon  inform  the  most  indili- 
gent  observer,  that  the  affiurs  of  men  wear  a  face  of  great  irregularity: 
the  scene  that  ever  and  anon  presents  itself  being  of  distressed  virtue 
and  prosperous  wickedness;  which  unavoidably  brings  the  embarrassed 
religionist  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  belief,  or  finding  out  the 
solution  of  these  untoward  appearances.  His  first  reflection  might  per- 
haps be  with  the  poet  :t 

*  8t  Paul  supposes  there  can  no  more  be  a  relfglon  without  a  providence,  than  without 
a  God:  **  He  that  cometh  to  God,  must  beHere  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him." — Heb.  xi.  6. 

■f*  Claudian. 
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*'  Omnia  rebar 
Consilio  firmaU  Dei ;  qui  lege  moreri 
Sidera,  qui  fniges  diverse  tempore  nasci, — 
Sed  cum  res  homlnum  tanta  caligine  rolvi 
Adspicerem,  Istosque  diu  florere  nocentes, 
Vexarique  pios,  rursus  labefacta  cadebat 
Relksio." 

But,  on  second  thoughts,  reason,  that,  from  the  admirable  frame  and 
harmony  of  the  material  universe,  taught  him  that  there  must  needs  be  a 
superintending  providence,  to  influence  that  order  which  all  its  parts  pre- 
serve, for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  in  their  continued  revolutions,  would  soon 
instruct  him  in  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  same  care  did  not 
extend  to  man,  a  creature  of  a  far  nobler  nature  than  the  most  consider- 
able of  inanimate  beings.  And  therefore  human  affturs  not  being  dis- 
pensed at  present  agreeably  to  that  superintendence,  he  must  conclude, 
that  man  shall  exist  after  death,  and  be  brought  to  a  future  reckoning 
in  another  life,  where  all  accounts  will  be  set  even,  and  all  the  present 
obscurities  and  perplexities  in  the  ways  of  providence  unfolded  and  ex- 
pliuned.  From  hence  religion  acquires  resistless  force  and  splendour; 
and  rises  on  a  solid  and  unshaken  basis.* 

Now  this  doctrine  of  a  future  state  being  the  only  support  of  religion 
under  the  present  and  ordinary  dispensations  of  providence,  we  con- 
clude (which  was  what  we  had  to  prove)  that  the  inculcating  this  doctrine 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

That  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  we  shall  see  hereafter; 
where  it  will  be  shown,  that  there  never  was,  in  any  time  or  place,  a 
civilized  people  (the  Jewish  only  excepted)  who  did  not  found  their 
religion  on  this  doctrine,  as  being  conscious  it  could  not  be  sustained 
without  it.  And  as  for  the  necessity  of  religion  itself  to  society,  the  very 
enemies  of  all  religion  are  the  loudest  to  confess  it:  for,  from  this  appa- 
rent truth,  the  atheist  of  old  formed  his  famous  argument  against  the 
divine  origin  of  religion ;  which  makes  so  great  a  figiure  in  the  common 
systems  of  infidelity.     Here  then,  even  on  our  adversary's  confession,  we 

*  Hear  an  unexceptionable  evidence  to  this  whole  matter:  Et  quidem  (says  the  freetiiink- 
ing  Lord  Herhert)  pnsmium  bonis,  et  supplicium  malis,  toI  hac  in  vita,  vel  post  banc  vitam 
dari,  statuebant  Gentiles. — Nihil  magis  congruum  natura  diviiue  esse  docuerant,  turn  philo- 
sophorum,  turn  theologorum  Gentiliuro  pnecipuorum  scbolae,  quam  ut  bonabonis^  mala  malis 
remetirt'tur  Deus.  Cieterura  quum  id  quoque  cemerent,  quemadmodum  viri  boui  calami- 
tatibus  miseriisque  oppressi  hic  jacerent;  mali  improbique  e  contra  lautitiis  omnibus 
aflluerent ;  certissimis  ex  justitia  boiiitateque  divina  argumcntis  deductis,  bonis  post  banc 
vitam  premium  coudignum,  malis  ^xpnam  dari  credebant:  secus  enim  si  esset,  ncllau 
NKQUB  jpsTiTix  NKQUE  BoxiTATis  Di\  iXK  RATiONEM  constare  POSSE. — De  TfUgione  Gen- 
tilium^  cap.  Pnemium  vcl  Poena. 
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might  rest  our  cause, ;  but  that  we  find  (so  inconstant  and  perverse  is 
irreligion)  some  modem  apologists  for  atheism  have  abandoned  the  S3rstem 
of  their  predecessors,  and  chosen  rather  to  give  up  an  argument  against 
the  divine  original  of  religion,  than  acknowledge  the  civil  use  of  it;  which 
with  much  frankness  and  confidence  they  have  adventured  to  deny. 

Tltese  therefore  having  endeavoured  to  cut  away  the  very  ground  we 
stand  upon,  in  proof  of  our  proposition,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
their  pretensions. 


SECT.  III. 

The  three  great  advocates  for  this  paradox  are  commonly  reckoned 
Pamponatius,  Cardan,  and  Bai/le ;  who  are  put  together,  without  dis- 
tinction: whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  although  Cardan 
and  Bayle  indeed  defended  it,  Pomponatius  was  of  a  very  different  opin- 
ion :  but  Bajrle  had  entered  him  into  this  service;  and  so  great  is  Bayle's 
authority,  that  nobody  perceived  the  delusion.  It  will  be  but  justice 
then  to  give  Pomponatius  a  fair  hearing,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

This  learned  Italian,  a  famous  peripatetic  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
wrote  a  treatise*  to  prove  that,  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  it  could  not 
be  proved  that  the  soul  was  immortal:  but  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  being  generally  thought  to  have  very  pernicious  consequences, 
he  conceived  it  lay  upon  him  to  say  something  to  that  objection.  In  his 
thirteenth  chapter,  therefore,  he  enumerates  those  consequences;  and  in 
the  fourteenth  gives  distinct  answers  to  each  of  them.  That  which  sup- 
poseth  his  doctrine  to  affect  society,  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  Obj.  2. 
in  the  second  place,  a  man  persuaded  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul 
ought  in  no  case,  even  in  the  most  urgent,  to  prefer  death  to  life:  and 
so,  fortitude,  which  teaches  us  to  despise  death,  and,  when  our  country, 
or  the  public  good  requires,  even  to  choose  it,  would  be  no  more.  Nor 
on  such  principles  should  we  hazard  life  for  a  friend:  on  the  contrary, 
we  should  commit  any  wickedness  rather  than  undergo  the  loss  of  it: 
which  is  contrary  to  what  Aristotle  teacheth  in  his  £thics.''t     His  reply 

*  De  ImmorUliUte  Animie,  printed  in  12mo,  tnno  1534.  It  is  of  him  chiefly  that  Um 
celebrated  Melchior  Canus  seems  to  speak,  in  the  following  words:  "  Audivimus  Italos 
qnoedam,  qui  suis  et  Aristoteli  et  ATerroV  tantum  temporis  dant,  quantum  sacris  Uteris  if,  qui 
maxlmd  sacra  doctrina  delectaotur;  tantum  rero  fidei,  quantum  ApostoUs  et  Erangelistls  if 
qui  maxima  sunt  in  ChrisU  doctrinam  religiosi.  Ex  quo  nata  sunt  in  Italia  pestlfera  iUa 
dogmata  de  morialitaU  animi,  et  divina  circa  res  humanas  improvidenHa^  si  verum  est  quod 
dXatar.^^Opera,  Ub.  x.  cap.  5.  p.  446.  CoUm.  1G05,  8vo. 

^  Secuiidby  quia  stante  animi  humani  roortalitate,  homo  In  nullo  casu,  quantumcunqne 
urgeotiasimoy  deberct  eligere  mortem:  et  sic  removeretur  fortitudo,  qua  pnecipit  cootemnere 
murtera,  et  quod  pro  patria  et  bono  publico  debemus  mortem  eligere :  neque  pro  amico  de- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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to  this,  in  the  following  cha{>ter,  is,  that  '*  virtue  requires  we  should  die 
for  owr  country  or  our  friends;  and  that  virtue  is  never  so  perfect  as 
when  it  brings  no  dower  with  it  J*    But  then  he  subjoins,  ^'Philosophers 
and  the  learned  only  know  what  pleasures  the  practice  of  virtue  can 
procure;  and  what  mis^y  attends  ignorance  and  vice: — but  men  not 
understanding  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  would 
commit  any  wickedness  rather  than  submit  to  death:  to  bridle  therefore 
their  unruly  appetites,  they  were  taught  to  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of 
reward  and  fear  of  punishment."* — This  is  enough  to  show  what  Pompona- 
tius  thought  of  the  necessity  of  religion  to  the  state.     He  gives  up  so  much 
of  the  objection  as  urges  the  iU  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mor- 
tality to  mankind  in  general;  but  in  so  doing  hath  not  betrayed  the 
cause  he  undertook;  whidi  was  to  prove  that  the  belief  of  the  mortality 
of  the  soul  would  have  no  ill  influence  on  the  practice  of  a  learned  peri- 
patetic: he  pretends  not  that  it  would  have  lio  evil  influence  on  the  gross 
body  of  mankind  to  the  prejudice  of  society.     This  appears  fi*om  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  treatise;  written  entirely  on  peripatetic  princi- 
ples, to  explain  a  point  in  that  philosophy:  by  the  force  of  which 
ecqplanation,  whoever  was  persuaded  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  must 
give  his  assent  on  those  principles;  principles  only  fitted  to  influence 
learned  men.    It  was  his  business  therefore  to  examine  what  efiects  this 
belief  would  have  on  such,  and  on  such  only.    And  tiiis,  it  must  be 
owned,  he  hath  done  with  dexterity  enough.    But  that  this  belief  would 
be  most  pernicious  to  the  body  of  mankind  in  general,  he  confesses  with 
all  ingenuity.     And  as  his  own  words  are  the  fullest  proof  that  lie 
thought  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  concerning  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, on  society,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe  them  at  large.  '<  There 
are  some  men  of  so  ingenuous  and  well  framed  a  n^ure,  tliat  they  are 
brought  to  the  practice  of  virtue  from  the  sole  consideration  of  its 
dignity;  and  are  kept  from  vice  on  the  bare  prospect  of  its  baseness: 
but  such  excellent  persons  are  very  rare.     Others  there  are  of  a  some- 
what less  heroic  turn  of  mind;  and  these,  besides  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
ayid  the  baseness  of  vice,  are  worked  upon  by  fame  and  honours,  by 
infamy  and  disgrace,  to  shun  evil  and  persevere  in  good :  these  are  of 
the  second  class  of  men.    Others  again  are  kept  in  order  by  the  hope  of 

bererous  expoaere  anlmam  noiUmin ;  ino  quodcunqtie  scelus  et  nehs  perpetrtre  magfs  quam 
mortem  subire:  quod  est  contra  Arist.  S  Ethic,  et  9  ejusdem. — P.  99. 

*  Soli  eiiim  philosophl  etatudiosi,  at  dicit  Arist.,  6  Ethic»  sciunt  quantam  delectatlotiem 
Kenerent  virtutes,  et  quantam  miseriam  ignorantia  et  ritia.^— Sed  quod  lumiines  iioii  cogno- 
scentes  excellentiam  virtutisetfiaeditatem  vitii,  omne  scekis  perpetrarcnt,  priusquara  mori: 
qiiare  ad  refneoandum  diras  hominum  cupiditates,  data  est  spes  prasmii  et  timor  puiiitionis. 
—P.  119. 
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some  real  benefit,  or  the  dread  of  corporal  panishment;  wherefore  that 
such  may  follow  virtne,  the  politician  hath  contrived  to  allure  them  by 
dignities,  possesions,  and  things  of  the  like  nature;  inflictii^  mulcts, 
degradations,  mutilations,  and  capital  punishments,  to  deter  them  from 
wickedness.  There  are  yet  others  of  so  intractable  and  penrerse  a 
sfnrit,  that  nothing  even  of  this  can  move  them,  as  daily  experience 
shows;  for  these,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  politician  invented  the  dot^ 
trine  cf  a  fiOure  state;  where  eternal  rewards  are  reserved  for  the  virtu- 
ous, and  eternal  punishments,  which  have  the  more  powerful  influence 
oT  the  two,  for  the  wicked.  For  the  greater  port  of  those  who  live  well, 
do  so,  radier  for  fear  of  the  punishment,  than  out  of  i4^etite  to  ihe 
reward:  for  misery  is  better  known  to  man,  than  that  inuneasurable 
good  whidi  religion  promiseth:  and  therefore  as  this  last  contrivance 
may  be  directed  to  promote  the  weLGure  of  men  of  all  conditions  and 
d^^rees,  the  legislator,  intent  on  puUic  good,  and  seeing  a  general  pro- 
pensity to  evil,establidied  the  doctrine  of  the  nniOBTAiJTT  of  the  sotJiM 
Little  solicitous  for  tnUh^  in  all  this,  but  intent  only  on  wtiUty^  that  lie 
might  draw  mankind  to  virtue.  Nor  is  he  to  be  blamed;  for  as  the 
physician  deceives  his  patient  in  order  to  restore  his  health,  so  iJie  law- 
giver invents  apologues  to  form  the  manners  of  his  people.  Indeed 
were  all  of  ^at  noble  turn  of  mind  with  those  enumerated  under  the 
first  class,  then  would  they  all,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  souTs 
mortality,  exactly  perform  their  mutual  duties  to  one  another.  But  as 
there  are,  upon  the  matter,  none  of  this  disposition,  he  must,  of  neces- 
sity, have  recourse  to  arts,*  more  fitted  to  the  general  disposition.** 

*  Aliqui  sunt  homines  ingenui,  et  bene  institata  natune,  adeo  quod  ad  virtutem  in- 
ducuntur  ex  sola  Tiitutis  nobilState,  et  a  vitio  retrahuntur  ex  sola  ejus  foeditate:  et  hi 
optima  disposit!  sunt,  Ifeet  perpaac!  sunt.  Aliqui  vero  sunt  minus  bene  dispositi ;  et  lif 
prater  nobilitatem  Yirtotia,  et  foditatem  Titil,  ex  pnemiis,  laudfbus,  et  honoribus;  et 
poenli,  vituperiis,  et  infiunia,  studiosa  opeirantur,  et  vitia  fugiunt:  et  hi  in  secondo  gniHi 
sunL  AMqui  rero  propter  spem  alieigus  boni,  et  timore  pceme  corporalis  studied  effidun- 
tur:  quarOy  ut  tales  Yirtutem  conseqiiantur,  statuunt  politici  vel  aurum,  vel  dignitatem,  toI 
aliquid  tale ;  ut  vitia  vero  fuglant,  statuunt  vel  in  pecunia,  vel  in  honore,  rel  in  corpore, 
sen  miitilando  membrum,  seu  occidendo  puniri.  Qnldam  vero  ex  ferocitate  et  perrersitate 
natnrae,  nnllo  horum  moventur,  at  quotidiana  docet  experieotia;  tdeo  posuerunt  virtuosii  In 
alia  vita  prscmia  letema,  Titioais  yero  setema  damn,  qus  maxime  terrerent:  migorque  pvt 
bominum,  si  booum  operatur,  magis  ex  metu  sBtemi  damni  quam  spe  atemi  boni  operator 
bonuffl,  cum  damna  sunt  magis  nobis  cognita,  q^m  ilia  bona  letema:  et  quooiam  hoc 
ultimum  ingenium  omnibus  hominibus  potest  prodesse,  ci^uscunque  gradfis  sint,  respiciens 
legislator  pnmitatem  riamm  ad  malum,  Intendens  communi  bono,  sanxit  animam  eoe 
imroortalera,  non  curans  de  ▼eritate,  sod  tantum  de  probitate,  ut  inducat  homines  ad 
virtutem.  Neque  accusandus  est  politicus ;  sicut  namque  medicus  multa  fingit,  ut  asgro 
stnitatem  restituat;  sic  politicus  apologos  format,  ut  cires  rectificet. — Si  omnes  hominea 
essent  in  illo  prime  gradu  enumerate,  stante  etiam  aniraorum  mortalitate,  studios!  ilerent; 
sed  quasi  nulli  sunt  illlus  dispositionis ;  quare  aliis  ingeniis  incedere  necesse  fuit.— Pp.  12S, 
121,  125. 

l2 
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After  all  this,  it  is  surprising  that  Mr  Bayle  should  so  far  mistake  this 
book,  as  to  imagine  the  author  argues  in  it  against  the  usefidness  of 
religion  to  society :  especially  when  we  consider  that  Mr  Bayle  appears 
to  have  examined  the  book  so  nearly  as  to  be  able  to  confute  a  common 
error  concerning  it,  namely,  that  it  was  wrote  to  protje  the  mortality  of 
the  soul:  whereas  he  shows  that  it  was  wrote  only  to  prove  that,  on  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  neither  that,  nor  the  contrary,  could  be  demon- 
strated. But  let  us  hear  him:  '^  That  which  Pomponatius  hath  replied 
to  the  reasoning  botrowed  from  hence,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality 
of  the  soul  would  invite  men  to  all  sort  of  crimes,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered."* And  then  he  produces  those  arguments  of  Pomponatius, 
which  we  have  given  above,  of  the  natural  excellence  of  virtue,  and 
deformity  of  vice;  that  happiness  consists  in  the  practice  of  the  one,  and 
misery  in  that  of  the  other,  &c.  These  he  calls  poor  solutions:  indeed 
poor  enough,  had  it  been,  as  Mr  Bayle  supposes,  Pomponatius's  design 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  did  not  invite  the 
generality  of  men  to  wickedness:  for  the  account  given  by  Pomponatius 
himself  of  the  origin  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  shows  that,  but  for  this, 
they  would  have  run  headlong  into  vice.  But  supposing  the  peripatetic's 
design  to  be,  as  indeed  it  was,  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality 
would  have  no  ill  influence  on  the  learned  followers  of  Aristotle,  then 
these  arguments,  which  Mr  Bayle  calls  poor  ones,  will  be  found  to  have 
their  weight.  But  he  goes  on,  and  tells  us,  that  Pomponatius  brings  a 
better  argument  from  fad,  where  he  tahes  notice  of  several,  who  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  lived  as  well  as  their  believing 
neighbours.  This  is  indeed  a  good  argument  to  the  purpose,  for  which 
it  is  employed  by  Pomponatius ;  but  whether  it  be  so  to  that,  for  which, 
Mr  Bayle  imagined,  he  employed  it,  shall  be  considered  hereafter,  when 
we  come  to  meet  with  it  again  in  this  latter  writer's  apology  ifor  atheism. 
Bat  Mr  Bayle  was  so  full  of  his  own  favourite  question,  that  he  did  not 
give  due  attention  to  Pomponatius's ;  and  having,  as  I  observed  above, 
refuted  a  vulgar  error  with  regard  to  this  fiunous  tract,  and  imagining 
that  the  impiety,  so  generally  charged  on  it,  was  solely  founded  in  tliat 
error,  he  goes  on  insulting  the  enemies  of  Pomponatius  in  this  manner: 
**  If  the  charge  of  impiety,  of  which  Pomponatius  hath  been  accused, 
was  only  founded  on  his  book  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wc  must 
needs  say  there  was  never  any  accusation  more  impertinent  or  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  iniquitous  perversity  of  the  persecutors  of  the  philoso- 
phers.^ t     ^^^  Pomponatius  will  not  be  so  easily  set  clear:  for  let  him 

*  Ce  quo  Pompooace  a  repondu  4  la  nisoo  empnint^e  de  ce  que  le  dogme  de  la  raor> 
taliU  de  Tame  porteroit  lea  hommes  k  toutes  sortes  de  crimes,  est  digne  de  consideration. — 
Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.  Art.  Pomponace  Rem.  (II.) 

<f  Si  Ton  n'a  foiid^  les  impietes,  dunt  on  iVcusc,  que  sur  son  livie  tie  rimmortalili}  t!o 
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think  as  he  would  concerning  the  soul,  yet  the  account  he  ^ves  of  the 
origin  of  religion,  as  the  contrivance  of  statesmen,  here  produced,  from 
this  very  tract,  De  Immortalitate  AninuBy  is  so  highly  impious,  that 
his  enemies  will  be  hardly  persuaded  to  give  it  a  softer  name  than  down- 
right atheism.  Nor  is  it  impiety  in  general,  of  which  we  endeavour  to 
acquit  him,  but  only  that  species  of  it,  which  teaches  that  religion  is 
useless  to  society.  And  this  we  think  we  have  done ;  although  it  be  by 
showing  him  to  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  which  would  insinu- 
ate it  was  the  creaiwre  of  politics. 

Cardan  comes  next  to  be  considered:  and  him  nobody  hath  injured. 
He,  too,  is  under  Bayle's  delusion,  concerning  Pomponatius;  for,  writing 
on  the  same  subject,*  he  borrows  the  peripatetic's  arguments  to  prove 
that  religiom  was  even  pernicious  to  society.  This  was  so  bold  a  stroke 
that  Mr  Bayle,  who  generaUy  follows  him  pretty  closely,  drops  him 
here:  nor  do  I  know  that  he  ever  had  a  second,  except  it  was  the 
unhappy  philosopher  of  Malmsbury;  who,  scorning  to  argue  upon  the 
matter,  imperiously  pronounced,  that  he  who  presumed  to  propagate 
religion  in  a  society,  without  leave  of  the  magistrate,  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  lese  majesty^  as  introducing  a  power  superior  to  the  leviathan's. 
But  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  keep  the  reader  much  longer  on  this 
poor  lunatic  Italian,  ^'  in  whom,"  as  Mr  Bayle  pleasantly  observes,  '*  sense 
was,  at  best,  but  an  appendix  to  his  folly."  f  Besides,  there  is  little  in 
that  tract,  but  what  he  stole  from  Pomponatius;  the  strength  of  which, 
to  support  Cardan's  paradox,  hath  been  considered  already:  or  what  Mr 
Bayle  hath  borrowed  from  him ;  the  force  of  which  shall  be  considered 
hereafter:  but  that  little  is  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  as  no  other  can 
claim  the  property,  so  no  one  hath  hitherto  usurped  the  use.  Which 
yet,  however,  is  remarkable;  for  there  is  no  trash  so  worthless,  but  what 
some  time  or  other  finds  a  place  in  a  freethinker's  system.    We  will  not 

Tame,  il  n'y  eut  jamais  d'accusation  plus  impertinente,  que  celle-l^,  ni  qui  soil  une  marque 
plus  expresse  de  I'entetement  inique  des  persecuteurs  des  philosophes. 

*  De  Immortalitate  Animorum  liber^  Lugd.  ap.  Gryph.  1545;  et  Opera  omnia,  fol. 
Lngdual,  1663,  torn.  ii.  p.  458. 

<f>  The  channiog  picture  he  draws  of  himself,  and  which  he  excuses  no  otherwise  than 
faj  lajriog  the  fault  on  his  tiara,  will  liardly  prcyudioe  any  one  in  favour  of  his  opinions. 
How  far  it  resembles  any  other  of  the  brotherhood,  they  best  Icnow  who  have  examined  the 
genius  of  modem  infidelity.  However,  thus  he  speaks  of  his  own  amiable  turn  of  mind  : 
*<  In  dlcm  viventem^  nugacem,  religionis  contemptorum,  injuria  illatas  memorem,  lo- 
vidofii,  tristem,  insidiatorem,  proditorem,  magum,  incantatorem,  suorum  osorem,  turpi 
lifaidiiii  deditum,  solitarium,  inamosnum,  austerum;  spcnte  etiam  divinantero,  selo^- 
pum,  ohscoenum,  lascivum,  maledicum,  varium,  ancipitem,  impunim,  calumniatorem," 
&r.  We  have  had  many  freethinkers,  but  few  such  free  speakers.  But  though  these 
sort  of  writers  are  not  used  to  give  us  so  dirtct  a  picture  of  themselveft,  yet  it  hath  been 
oliserved,  that  they  have  unawares  copied  from  tlieir  own  tempers,  in  the  ungracious  draw- 
ings they  have  made  of  human  nature  and  rkliuion. 
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despair  then  but  that  this  paltry  rubbish  may  one  day  or  other  have  an 
honourable  station  in  some  of  these  fashionable  &brics.     And^  not  to 
hinder  its  speedy  preferment,  I  shall  here  give  it  the  reader  ia  its  full 
force,  without  answer  or  reply.  He  brings  the  £(^k>wing  argument  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  tmmcrUjUity  of  the  soul  is  even  destructive  to  so- 
ciety :  *^From  this  flatteriu^  notion  of  a  futijb£  state,  ill  men  get  oppor- 
tunity to  cpn^ass  their  wicked  designs:  and,  on  the  same  account,  good 
men  sufiier  themselves  to  be  injuriously  treated.   Civil  laws,  relying  on  this 
£uiciful  assistance,  relax  their  necessary  severity  $  and  thus  is  the  opinion 
productive  of  much  mischief  to  mankind.''*     And  then,  by  another 
argument  as  good,  he  shows  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  state  from 
the  belief  of  the  soul's  mortality:  '^  Those  who  maintain  that  the  soul 
dies  with  the  body,  must  needs  be,  by  their  (urinciples,  honester  men 
than  others,  becaase  they  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  preserving  their 
reputation;  this  being  the  only  future  property  they  pretend  to:  and  the 
profession  of  the  soil's  mortality  being  generally  esteemed  as  scandalous 
as  that  of  usuiy,  such  men  wiU  be  most  exact  and  scrupulous  in  point 
of  hanour,  as  your  usurer,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  calling,  is  of  all 
men  the  most  religJM)iis  observer  of  his  word*"  f 

*    ■ 

SECT.  IV. 

BCr  Bayljb,  the  last  supporter  of  this  paradox,  is  of  a  veiy  different 
character  from  these  Italian  schists:  a  writer,  who,  to  the  utmost 
strength  and  clearness  of  reasomng,  hath  added  afi  the  liveliness,  and 
delicacy  of  wit :  who,  pervading  human  nature  at  his  ease,  struck  into 
the  province  of  faradox,  as  an  exercise  for  the  unwearied  vigour  of  his 
mind:  who,  with  a  soul  superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fortune,  and 
a  heart  practised  to  the  best  philosophy,  had  not  yet  enough  of  real 
greatness  to  overcome  that  last  foible  of  superior  minds,  the  temptation 
of  honour,  which  the  ACADEiac  exercise  of  wit  is  conceived  to  bring 
to  its  professors. 

A  writer  of  this  character  will  deserve  a  particular  regard:  for 
jmradoxesy  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Toland  or  a  Tindal  end  in  rank 
offensive  impiety,  will,  under  the  management  of  a  Bayle,  always  afford 
something  for  use  or  curiosity:  thus,  in  the  very  work  we  arc  about  to 
examine,  |  the  many  admirable  observations  on  the  nature  and  genius  of 
polytheism,  happen  to  be  a  full  answer  to  all  which  the  author  of  '  Chris- 
tianity  as  old  as  the  Creation'  hath  advanced  against  the  use  of  re  vela- 

*  De  ImnorUlite  Animonim,  cip  ii.         f  Ibid.  cip.  xxxiiL 

%  P«if6efl  diverses,  ecritai  ^  iin  doctour  <le  SoriMxine  k  roccation  de  bt  comete  qui  ptriit 
•a  nuns  de  Decembre,  1680,  et,  Continitation  det  Peosees  diverees,  &c.,  ou  Rcpoiisc  it 
plmteun  difficult^,  &c. 
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tion.  For  a  skilfbl  chemisty  thongli  disappointed  in  hia  praadf  nutgu^ 
teriuMf  yet  often  discovers^  by  the  way,  gome  aseful  and  noble  medica- 
ment; wkile  the  ignorant  pf^dtender  to  the  arty  not  only  losei  his  labour^ 
but  fiUs  all  abewt  lum  with  the  powooous  steams  of  sublimate. 

The  profB$9ed  design  of  Mr  Bayle's  work  is  to  inqoire,  which  is  least 
hurtful  to  mankind,  aneieni  idoUUryy  or  modem  aiheiem:  and  had  he 
eonfeied  himself  to  that  subject,  we  had  had  no  concern  with  him,  but 
should  have  left  hm  in  the  hands  of  Messrs  Jacqnelot  and  Bernard. 
I  freely  own  they  are  both  stark  naught:  all  the  difference  is,  that  atheism 
directly  excludes  and  destroys  the  true  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong; 
and  polytheism  sets  up  a  false  species  of  it. 

But  the  more  particular,  though  less  avowed,  purpose  of  this  elab(»ate 
treatise  is  to  prove,  that  atheism  is  not  destructive  of  society  ^  and  here 
lie  falls  under  our  notice;  no  distinct  answer,  that  I  know  of,  having 
been  yeC  attempt^  to  this  part  of  his  performance. 

His  argtunents  in  support  of  this  paradox,  are  occasionally,  and  so 
without  any  method,  interspersed  throughout  that  large  work :  but,  to 
give  them  all  Ae  advantage  they  are  capable  of,  I  have  here  collected 
and  disposed  them  in  such  order,  that  they  mutui#y  support,  and  come 
in  to  the  aid  of  one  another. 

It  had  been  generaUy  esteemed  a  proof  of  the  destructive  nature  of 
atheism  to  society,  that  this  principle  excludes  the  knowledge  of  morai 
good  and  evil;  such  knowledge  being,  as  will  be  seen,  posterior  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  €rod.  His  first  argument  therefore  for  the  innocence  of 
atheism  is, 

I.  <<  That  an  atheist  may  have  an  idea  of  the  moral  difference  between 
good  and  ev9,  because  atheists^  as  well  as  theists,  may  comprehend  the 
first  principles  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  from  which  this  difference 
may  be  deduced.  And  in  fhct,  he  says,  both  the  .Epicurean  atheist,  who 
denied  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  Stratonie  atheist,  who  denied  his 
being,  had  this  idea."  * 

This  often  repeated  argument  is  so  loosely  expressed,  that  it  is 
capable  of  many  meanings :  in  some  of  which  the  assertion  is  true,  but 
not  to  the  purpose;  in  others  to  the  purpose,  but  not  true.  Therefore 
before  any  precise  ttiswer  can  be  given  to  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
Hp  moral  duty  to  its  first  principles.  And  though  an  inquiry  of  this 
sort  should  not  prove  the  most  amusing  either  to  mysdf  or  my  reader, 
it  may  be  found  however  to  deserve  our  pains.  For  a  spirit  of  dispute 
and  refinement  bath  so  entangled  and  confoimded  all  our  conclusions  on 
a  subject,  in  itself,  very  clear  and  intelligible,  that  I  am  persuade<^  were 

*  VofB2  les  Peusees  divcrses,  cap.  clxxviii.  et  suiv.  et  I'iddttion  ^  cet  Penseei,  cmp.  Fr. 
Repoose  •  la  H)  et  &  la  13  objedjoiit,  et  la  Ceutinualion  def^Pens.  div.  cap.  cxlili. 
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MORAXiTT  herself,  of  which  the  ancients  made  a  goddess,  to  af^>ear  in 
person  amongst  men,  and  be  questioned  concerning  her  birth,  she  would' 
be  tempted  to  answer  as  Homer  does  in  Lucian,  that  her  commentators 
had  80  learnedly  embarrassed  the  dispute,  that  she  was  now  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  they  to  account  for  her  original. 

To  proceed  therefore  with  all  possible  brevity:  each  animal  hath  its 
instinct  implanted  by  nature  to  direct  it  to  its  greatest  good.  Amongst 
these,  man  hath  his;  to  which  modem  philosophers  have  given  the 
name  of 

1 .  The  MORAL  8SN8E :  whereby  we  conceive  and  feel  a  pleasure  in  right, 
and  a  distaste  and  aversion  to  wrong,  prior  to  all  reflection  on  their  na- 
tures, or  their  consequences.  This  is  the  first  inlet  to  the  adequate  idea 
of  morality  i  and  plainly,  the  most  extensive  of  all:  the  atheist  as  well 
as  theist  having  it.^ — When  instinct  had  gone  thus  far, 

2.  The  reasoning  faeuity  improved  upon  its  dictates:  for,  men  led  by 
reflection  to  examine  the  foundation  of  this  tnaral  sense^  soon  discovered 
that  there  were  real  essential  differences  in  the  qualities  of  human  actions, 
established  by  nature;  and,  consequently,  that  the  love  and  hatred  ex- 
cited by  the  moral  sense  were  not  capricious  in  their  operations:  for,  that 
in  the  essential  properties  of  their  objects  there  was  a  srmciFic  biffeb- 
BNCB.  Reason  having  gone  thus  &r  (and  thus  &r  too  it  might  conduct  the 
Stratonic  atheist)  it  stopped;  and  saw  that  something  was  still  wanting 
idiereon  to  establish  the  morautt,  properly  so  called,  of  actions,  that  is, 
an  OBLIGATION  on  men  to  perform  some,  and  to  avoid  others;  and  that,  to 
find  this  something,  there  was  need  of  calling  in  other  principles  to  its 
assistance:  because  nothing  can  thus  oblige  but, 

3.  A  superior  will:  and  such  a  will  could  not  be  found  till  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God  were  established;  but  was  discovered  with  them. 

Hence  arose,  and  only  from  hence,  a  m obal  diffebence.  From  this 
time  human  actions  became  the  subject  of  obligationy  and  not  till  now ; 
for  though  instinct  felt  a  difference  in  actions;  and  re€ison  discovered 
that  this  difference  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  things;  yet  it  was  tmll 
only  which  could  make  a  compliance  with  that  difference  a  duty. 

On  these  three  principles  therefore,  namely,  the  moral  sense,  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  human  actions,  and  the  will  of  God,  is  built  the  whole 
edifice  of  practical  morality:  each  of  which  hath  its  distinct  motive  to 
enforoe  it ;  compliance  with  the  moral  sense  exciting  a  pleasurable  sen- 
sation ;  compliance  with  the  essential  differences  of  things  promoting  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  universe;  and  compliance  with  the  will  of  God 
obtaining  an  abundant  reward. 

This,  when  attentively  considered,  can  never  fail  of  affecting  us  witli 
the  most  lively  sense  of  God*s  goodness  to  mankind,  who,  graciously  re- 
specting the  imbecility  of  man's  nature,  the  slowness  of  his  reason,  and 
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the  Tioleiice  of  his  pasrianSy  hath  been  pleased  to  afford  three  different  ex- 
citements to  the  practice  of  virtue:  that  men  of  all  ranks,  constitutions, 
and  educations,  might  find  their  account  in  one  or  other  of  them;  some- 
thing that  would  hit  their  palate^  satisfy  their  reasaUy  or  subdue  their  wUL 
The  first  principle,  which  is  the  nwrai  sense^  would  strongly  operate  on 
those,  whoy  by  the  exact  temperature  and  balance  of  the  passions,  were 
disengaged  enough  to  feel  the  delicacy  of  its  charms;  and  have  an  ele- 
gance of  mind  to  respect  the  nobleness  of  its  dictates.  The  second, 
which  is  the  euential  difference^  will  have  its  weight  with  the  speculative, 
the  abstract  and  profound  reasoners,  and  on  all  those  who  excel  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  And  the  third,  which  resolves  itself  into 
the  wiU  cf  Gody  and  takes  in  all  the  consequences  of  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience, is  principally  adapted  to  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  to  what  is  here  delivered,  '^  that  the  true 
principle  of  morality  should  have  the  worthiest  motive  to  enforce  it: 
whereas  the  will  of  God  is  enforced  by  the  view  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; on  which  motive,  virtue  hath  the  smallest  merit."  This  character 
of  the  true  principle  of  morality  is  perfectly  right ;  and  agrees,  we  say, 
with  the  principle  which  we  make  to  be  the  true :  for  the  legitimate 
motive  to  virtue,  on  that  principle,  is  compliance  with  the  will  of  Cfod;  a 
compliance  which  hath  the  highest  degree  of  merit.  But  this  not  being 
found  of  sufficient  power  to  take  in  the  generality,  the  consequences  cdT 
comptiance  or  non-compliance  to  this  will,  as  far  as  relates  to  rewards 
and  punishments,  were  first  drawn  out  to  the  people's  view.  In  which 
they  were  dealt  with  as  the  teachers  of  mathematics  treat  their  pupils; 
when,  to  engage  them  in  a  sublime  demonstration,  they  explain  to  them 
the  use  and  fertility  of  the  theorem. 

To  these  great  purposes  serve  the  three  principles  while  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  but  now,  as  in  the  civil  world  and  the  affairs  of  men,  our  pleasure,  in 
contemplating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  providence,  is  often  disturbed 
and  checked  by  the  view  of  some  human  perversity  or  folly  which  runs 
across  that  dispensation;  so  it  is  here,  in  the  intellectual.  This  admira- 
ble provision  for  the  support  of  virtue  hath  been,  in  great  measure, 
defeated  by  its  pretended  advocates;  who  in  their  eternal  squabbles 
about  the  true  foundation  of  morality,  and  the  obligation  to  its  prac- 
tice, have  sacrilegiously  untwisted  this  threefold  cord;  and  each 
running  away  with  the  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hath  affixed 
that  to  the  throne  of  God,  as  the  golden  chain  that  is  to  imite  and  draw 
all  unto  it. 

This  man  proposes  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense  ;  and 
then  the  morality  of  actions  is  founded  only  in  that  sense :  with  him 
metaphysics  and  logic,  by  which  the  essential  difference  in  human 
actions  is  demonstrated,  arc  nothing  but  words,  notions,  visions;  the 
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ewipip  regiom  and  akadowi  of  pkilo9ephy.  Tke  profesgors  of  them  are 
moon-blind  witsi  and  Locke  himself  U  treated  as  a  scboolmaii.*  To 
talk  of  reward  and  pumshment,  consequent  on  the  will  of  a  superior,  is  to 
make  the  practice  of  virtue  mercenary  aatd  servile;  from  whidi,  pmre 
human  nature  is  the  most  ablKMrent. 

Another  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  BSflEKTiAii  diffebencbs  of 
THINGS  and  their  natural  fitness*  and  unfitness  to  certain  ends;  and  then 
morcUity  is  solely  founded  on  those  differences ;  and  God  a*d  his  will  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter.  Then  the  will  of  God  eaomot  make  any  thing 
morally  good  and  evil,  just  and  ttB|ust ;  nor  consequently  be  the  cause  of 
any  oWgation  on  moral  agents:  because  the  essenoes  and  Bstures  of 
things,  which  constitute  actions  good  and  evil,  are  independent  on  that 
will ;  which  is  forced  to  submit  to  their  rektions  like  weak  man's.  And 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  natural  justice;  that  is,  if  the  rational  and  in- 
tellectual nature  were,  of  itself,  undetermined  and  unobliged  to  any  thing, 
and  so  destitute  oimoraliiy  properly  so  called,  it  were  not  possible  that  any 
thing  should  be  made  mcHrally  good  or  evil,  obligatory  or  unlawful,  or  that 
amy  moral  obligation  should  be  begotten  by  any  will  or  positive  command 
wfaatsoever«-^And  then  our  knowledge  of  BM>ral  good  and  evil  is  solely 
acquired  by  abstraet  reasoning:  and  to  talk  of  its  coming  any  other  way 
into  the  mind,  is  weak  and  superstitious,  as  making  God  act  unnecessarily 
and  superfluously. 

A  third,  who  proposes  to  place  morality  on  the  toill  of  a  si^perior, 
which  is  its  true  bottom,  acts  yet  on  the  same  exterminating  modeL  He 
takes  the  other  two  princii^es  to  be  mef ely  visionary :  the  moral  sense  is 
nothing  but  the  impression  of  education;  the  love  of  the  species  romantic ; 
and  invented  by  crafty  knaves,  to  dupe  the  young,  the  vain,  and  the 
ambitious.  Nature,  he  saith,  hath  confined  us  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
Sflf-iove;  and  our  most  pompous  pretences  of  pure  disinterestedness, 
but  the  more  artful  disguise  of  that  very  passion.  He  not  only  denies 
all  morcd  difference  in  actions,  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  which,  as 
we  shall  show  anon,  he  might  well  do ;  but  likewise,  all  specific  difference : 
will  not  so  much  as  allow  it  to  bea&ui£  to  direct  us  to  the  performance 
of  God's  will ;  for  that  the  notions  of  fit  and  unfit  proceed  not  from  that 
differenccy  but  from  the  arbitrary  impositions  of  wiU  only;  that  God  is 
the  free  cause  of  truths  as  well  as  beings ;  and  then,  consequently,  if  he 
so  wills,  two  and  two  would  not  make  four.  At  length  his  system  shrinks 
into  a  vile  and  abject  selfishness ;  and,  as  he  degrades  and  contracts  his 
nature,  he  slips,  before  he  is  aware,  quite  besides  his  foundation,  which 
he  professes  to  be  the  will  of  God 

Thus  have  men,  borne  away  by  a  fondness  to  their  own  idle  systems. 
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presum^iiioiisly  broken  in  upon  that  TsiPiiB  BAmxniR,*  with  whidi  God 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  cover  and  secure  yirtue;  and  given  ad* 
vantage  to  the  cavils  of  libertines  and  infidels;  who  on  each  of  these 
three  principles,  thus  advanced  on  the  ruins  of  the  other  two^  have  reci- 
procally forged  a  scheme  of  reHgioB  independent  on  morality  ;t  and  a 
scheme  of  morality  independent  on  religion ;%  who,  how  different  soever 
their  employments  may  appear,  are  indeed  but  twisting  the  same  rope  at 
d^erent  ends ;  the  plain  design  of  both  being  to  overthrow  religion.  But 
as  the  moralist's  is  the  more  plausible  scheme,  it  is  now  become  most  in 
fashion ;  so  that  of  late  years  a  deluge  of  moral  systems  hath  overflowed 
the  learned  world,  in  whadi  either  the  moral  sense,  or  the  essential  dif«- 
ference,  rides  alone  triumphant;  which  like  the  chorus  of  douds  in  Aris- 
tojdianes,  the  AiMtm'St^ixui,  the  stebnai^kblatios^s,^  are  introduced  into 
the  scene,  with  a  gaii^  OBtside,  to  supplant  Jupiter,  and  to  teach  the  arts  of 
fraud  and  npki»irtf$  but  in  a  little  time  betray  themselves  to  be  empty, 
obscure,  noisy,  impiotts  nothings. 

In  a  word,  with  regavdtotheseveralsottsof  separatists,  those,!  mean, 
who  are  indeed  friends  to  religion,  and  who  detest  the  infidel's  abuse  of 
their  principles,  I  would  recommend  to  their  interpretation  the  following 
oracle  of  an  ancient  sage.  OT  TAP  E2TIN  ETPBIN  TH2  AIKAIOSX- 
NHS  AAAHN  APXHN  OTAE  AAAHN  FENESll^  H  THN  EK  TOT  AIDS 

KAI  TH2  K0INH2  4»T2En2. 

This  noble  truth,  that  the  only  true  foundation  and  original  of  moraUty 
is  the  will  of  God  interpreted  by  the  moral  sense  and  essential  difference 
of  thingsy  was  a  random  thought  of  Chrysippus  the  stoic.  I  give  it  this 
term.    1.  Because  the  ancient  philosophy  teaches  notiiing  certain  con- 

*  S(  Paul  migkt  have  taught  them  better;  whe,  coUectiog  together  and  eniorciDg  aU  the 
motives  for  the  practice  qf  virtue,  ezpreneth  himself  in  this  maimer:  ''Finally,  hrethreo, 
whatsoeTer  things  are  true^  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  Just'^  Ti 
Ut^h,  «3i>.f  M,  «r»  Wrtf  AAHeU,  •#•  2EMN A,  «^«  AIK AIA,— «Xff/Jf  evidently  relating  to  the 
essential  diflbrence  of  things;  ri^tik  (implying  sometliing  of  worth,  splendour,  dignity) 
to  the  moral  sense  which  men  have  of  this  dSfierence ;  and  )<««««,  just.  Is  relative  to 
wiU  er  law.  Tbs  Apostle  proeeeds:  *<  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
ace  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report," — S^m  »y^  ^^^  «'fM^iXi»,  •#«  wptfuu 
In  these  three  latter  characters  marking  the  nature  ef  the  three  preceding:  iym  pure, 
referring  to  abstract  truth;  w^t^ftXn  lovely,  amiable,  to  innate  or  instinctive  honesty; 
and  tS^fui  of  good  report;  reputable,  to  the  observation  of  will  or  law.  He  con- 
cludes, "If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these  thhigs.^  iSrtg 
m^rh,  mmi*l9i€  Wmm,  rmurm  X«yi{i##i.  That  is,  if  the  moral  sense  and  the  essential  M- 
ference  of  things  can  make  the  practice  of  morally,  a  virtue ;  or  obedienne  to  a  superior 
will,  matter  of  praise,  think  of  these  things. 

f  See  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and  compare  the  inquiry  into  the  original  of  moral  virtue, 
and  the  search  into  tlie  nature  of  society,  with  the  body  of  the  book. 

X  See  the  fourth  treatise  of  the  Characteristics,  intitled,  *  An  Euiiuiry  conoeraiiig  Vir- 
tue  and  Merit.' 
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Coming  the  tme  ground  of  moral  obligation.  2.  Because  Plutarch's  quo- 
ting it  amongst  the  repugnances  of  the  stoics,  shows  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  their  other  doctrine.  And  indeed  the  following  the*  ancient  philo- 
sophers too  servilely,  hath  occasioned  the  errors  of  modem  moralists,  in 
unnaturally  separating  the  three  principles  of  practical  morality,  Plato 
being  the  patron  of  the  moral  tense;  Aristotle  of  the  esseniicU  differences; 
and  Zeno  of  arbitrary  will. 

And  now,  to  come  more  directly  to  our  adversary's  argument;  we  say 
then, 

1.  That  the  atheist  can  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  morautt 
of  actions  properly  so  called. 

2.  That  though  he  be  capable  of  being  affected  with  the  marcU  sense,  and 
may  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  essential  differences  in  the 
qualities  of  human  actions;  yet  this  sense  and  these  differences  make 
nothing  for  the  purpose  of  Mr  Bayle's  argument:  because  these,  even 
in  conjunction,  are  totally  insufficient  to  influence  sodety  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue;  which  influence  is  the  thing  in  question. 

Both  these  conclusions,  I  presume,  have  been  clearly  proved  from 
what  hath  been  said  above,  of  the  origin  of  society;  and,  just  before,  of 
the  foundation  of  moral  virtue;  but  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the 
argument,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  examine  the  matter  with  a  little  more 
exactness. 

1.  And  first,  that  an  atheist,  as  such,  can  never  arrive  to  tlie  hnow- 
ledge  of  the  morality  of  actions  properly  so  called^  shall  be  further  made 
good  against  the  reasoning  which  Mr  Bayle  brings  to  prove,  ^'that  the 
morality  of  human  actions  may  be  demonstrated  on  the  principles  of  a 
Stratonicean,  or  atheistic  fisttalist;"  whom  he  personates  in  this  manner: 
**The*  beauty,  symmetry,  regularity,  and  order  seen  in  the  universe,  are 
the  effects  of  a  blind  unintelligent  nature;  and  though  this  nature,  in  her 
workmanship,  hath  copied  after  no  ideas,  she  hath  nevertheless  produced 
an  infinite  number  of  species,  with  each  its  distinct  essential  attribute. 
It  is  not  in  consequence  of  our  opinion,  that  ^re  and  water  differ  in 
species,  and  that  there  is  a  like  difference  between  love  and  hatred,  affir- 
mation and  negation.  Their  specific  difference  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves.  But  how  do  we  know  this?  Is  it  not  by  com- 
paring the  essential  properties^  of  one  of  these  beings  with  the  essential 
properties  of  another  of  them?  But  we  know,  by  the  same  way,  that 
there  is  a  specific  difference  between  truth  and  fabehood,  between  good 

*  LabeauU,  la  symetrie,  la  regularity,  fordre  que  Vxrn  voitdans  runivers,  sent  I'ouTrage 
d'uue  nature  qui  n'a  point  decoiuioissance,  et  qu*encore,  &c. — Coiln.  desPensces  dircrses, 
cap.  cli. 
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faith  and  perfidiousness,  between  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  &c.    We  may 
then  be  assured,  that  vice  and  virtue  differ  specifically  by  their  nature, 
independent  of  our  opinion."     This,  Mr  Bayle  calls  their  being  naturalfy 
separated  from  each  other:  and  thus  much  we  allow.     He  goes  on: 
<'  Let*  us  see  now  by  what  ways  Stratonic  atheists  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue's  being  morctUy  as  well  as  naturally  sepa- 
rated.     They  ascribe  to  the  same  necessity  of  nature  the  establishment 
of  those  relations  which  we  find  to  be  between  things,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  those  rules  by  which  we  distinguish  those  relations.     There  are 
rules  of  reasoning  independent  of  the  will  of  man :  it  is  not  because  men 
have  been  pleased  to  fix  the  rules  of  syllogism,  that  therefore  those  rules 
are  just  aiKl  true:   they  are  so  in  themselves,  and  all  the  endjeavours  of 
the  wit  of  man  against  their  essence  and  their  attributes  would  be  vain  and 
ridiculous."     This  likewise  we  grant  him.     He  proceeds :  "  If  then  th«« 
are  certain  and  immutable  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  understanding, 
there  are  also  such  for  the  determinations  of  the  will."     But  this  we  deny. 
He  would  prove  it  thus:  '<the|  rules  of  these  determinations  are  not  alto- 
gether arbitrary;  some  of  them  proceed  firom  the  necessity  of  nature; 
and  these  impose  an  indispensable  obligation.     The  most  general  of  these 
rules  is  this,  that  man  ought  to  will  what  is  most  conformable  to  right 
reason:   for  there  is  no  truth  more  evident  than  this,  that  it  is  fit  a 
reasonable  creature  should  conform  to  right  reason,  and  unfit  that  such  a 
creature  should  recede  from  it."     This  is  his  argument.     To  which  I  re- 
ply, that  from  thence,  no  moral  difference  can  arise.     He  contends  that 
things  are  both  naimralfy  and  moraUy  teparable.     He  speaks  of  these 
ideas  as  very  different  (as  indeed  they  are)  and  proves  the  truth  of  them 
by  different  arguments.    The  natural  essential  difference  of  things  then, 
if  we  mean  any  thing  by  the  terms,  hath  this  apparent  property;  that 
it  creates  9l  fitness  in  the  agent  to  act  agreeably  thereto:  as  tiie  mcxsl 
differ«M»  of  things  creates,  beside  this  fitness^   an  obligation  like- 
wise; when  therefore  there  is  an  obligation  in  the  agent,  there  is  a  moral 
difference  in  the  things,  and  so  on  the  contrary,  for  they  are  insepara^ 
ble.     If  then  we  show,  that  right  reason  alone  cannot  properly  oblige, 
it  will  follow  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  agreeable  to  right  reason 
doth  not  induce  a  morcU  difference :  or  that  a  Stratonicean  is  not  under 
any  obligation  to  act  agreeably  to  right  reason;  which  is  the  thing  Mr 
Bayle  contends  for. 

1.  Obligation,  necessarily  implies  an  obUger:  theobliger  must  be  dif- 
ferent from,  and  not  one  and  the  same  with,  the  obliged:  to  make  a  man 

*  Voyoos  comment  ils  pouvoieot  savoir  qu'elles  dtoient  outre  cela  separ^es  moralemeiit. 
lis  ftttribuoient,  &c.     Idem  ibid. 

f  Les  reives  de  ces  actes-Uine  soot  pas  toiites  arbitraires:  U  y  en  a  ^i  emanent,  &e. 
Idem  ibid. 
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at  once  the  obliger  and  the  obliged,  is  the  same  thing  as  16  make  him 
treat  or  enter  into  compact  with  himself,  which  is  the  highest  of  ab- 
siirdities.  For  it  is  an  unquestioned  rule  in  law  and  reason,  that  whoever 
acquires  a  right  to  any  thing  from  the  obligation  of  another  towards  him, 
may  relinquish  that  right,  if,  therefore,  the  obliger  and  obliged  be  one 
and  the  same  person,  in  that  case  all  obligation  must  be  void  of  course ; 
or  rather  no  obligation  would  have  commenced.  Yet  the  Stratonic  atheist 
is  guilty  of  this  absurdity,  when  he  talks  of  actions  being  morcU  or  o6/c- 
gatory.  For  what  being  can  be  found  whereon  to  place  this  obligation  ? 
Will  he  say  right  reason  f  But  that  is  the  very  absurdity  we  complain 
of;  because  reason  is  only  an  attribute  of  the  person  obliged,  his  assis- 
tant to  judge  of  his  obligations,  if  he  hath  any  fi-om  another  being :  to 
make  then  this  the  obliger,  is  to  make  a  man  oblige  himself.  If  he  say, 
he  means  by  reason  not  every  man's  partieulcn'  reason,  but  reason  in 
general;  I  reply,  that  this  reason  is  a  mere  abstract  notion,  which  hath 
no  real  subsistence ;  and  how  that  which  hath  no  real  subsistence  should 
Mige^  is  still  more  c^cult  to  apprehend. 

2.  But  farther,  moral  obtigation,  that  is,  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent, 
implies  a  law^  which  enjoins  and  forbids ;  but  a  law  is  the  imposition  of 
an  intelligent  superior,  who  hath  power  to  exact  conformity  thereunto. 
But  blind  unintelligent  nature  is  no  lawgiver,  nor  can  what  proceeds  ne- 
cessarily from  thence  come  under  the  notion  of  a  law:  we  say  indeed,  in 
common  speech,  the  law  of  Tkeeessity^  and  the  law  of  reason  and  nature; 
but  these  are  merely  popular  expressions:  by  the  first  we  mean  only  to 
insinuate,  that  necessity  hath,  as  it  were,  one  property  of  a  law,  namely, 
that  of  forcing ;  and  by  the  second,  we  mean  the  rule  which  the  supreme 
Lawgiver  hath  laid  down  for  the  judging  of  his  will.  And  while  this 
light  and  direction  of  reason  or  nahsre  is  considered  as  a  rule  only,  given  by 
the  Crod  ofnaturey  the  term  may  be  allowed.  Those  who  so  considered  the 
term  were  the  first  who  so  used  it.  After- writers  retained  the  name ;  but, 
by  a  strange  absurdity,  separated  the  lawgitfer  from  his  law  ;  on  a  fancy 
of  its  being  of  virtue  to  oblige  by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  or  by  the 
good  of  which  it  is  productive.  But  how  any  thing  except  a  law,  in  the 
proper  j^osophic  sense,  can  oblige  a  dependent  reasonable  being  endued 
with  will,  is  utteriy  inconceivable.  The  fundamental  error  in  Mr  Bayle's 
argument  seems  to  be  this:  he  saw  the  essential  difference  of  things ;  he 
found  those  differences  the  adequate  object  of  the  understanding  ;  and  so 
t<k)  hastily  concluded  them  to  be  the  adequate  object  of  the  will  likewise. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken :  they  are  indeed  the  adequate  object  of  the  un- 
derstanding; because  the  understanding  is  passive  in  its  perceptions,  aiid 
therefore  under  tlie  sole  direction  of  these  necessary  differences.  But  tlie 
wiU  is  not  passive  in  its  determinations :  for  instance,  that  three  are  less 
than  five,  the  understanding  is  necessitated  to  judge,  but  the  will  is  not 
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iiecessitated  to  ehooee  five  b^ore  three :  therefore  the  essential  differences 
of  things  are  not  the  adequate  object  of  the  will;  the  law  of  a  superior 
must  be  taken  in,  to  constitute  obligcUum  in  choice,  or  maraUiy  in  actions. 

Hobbes  seems  to  have  penetrated  fiyrther  into  this  matter,  than  the 
Stratoniceanof  Mr  Bayle;  he  appeared  to  have  been  sensiUe  that  morar 
lity  implied  obligation,  and  oUigadon  a  law,  and  a  law  a  lawgiver;  there- 
fore having,  (as  they  say)  expdiled  the  Legislator  of  the  universe,  that 
morality  of  actions  might  have  some  foundation,  he  thought  fit  to  under- 
prop it  with  his  earthly  god,  the  Leviathan;  and  to  make  him  the  creit- 
tor  and  supports  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 

But  a  fieivourer  of  Mr  Bajie's  paradox  may  perhaps  object,  that  as  he 
was  allowed  A^nessy  and  wafitneu  in  actions,  discoverable  by  the  essen- 
tial difierence  of  things ;  and  as  this  fitness  and  unfitness  implies  bene- 
fit and  damage  to  the  actor,  and  others;  it  being  in  &ct  seen,  that  the 
practice  of  virtue  promotes  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  or  at  least  of 
tlie  species,  and  that  vice  obstructs  it;  it  may  be  said,  that  this  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  morality y  or  obligation,  in  the  Stratonic  system ;  if  not 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  yet  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  To 
this  I  reply,  that  in  that  system,  whatever  advanced  human  happiness^ 
would  be  only  a  natural  good;  and  virtue  as  merely  such,  as  food  and 
covering:  and,  that  which  retarded  it,  a  natural  evil,  whether  it  was  vice, 
pestilence,  or  unkindly  seasons.  Natural,  I  say,  in  contradistinction  to 
moral,  or  such  a  good  as  any  one  would  be  obliged  to  seek  or  promote. 
For  till  it  be  made  appear  that  man  hath  received  his  being  from  the  will 
of  another;  and  so  depending  on  that  other,  is  accountable  to  him  for  it| 
he  can  be  under  no  moral  obligation  to  prefer  good  to  evil,  or  even  life  to 
death.  From  the  nature  of  any  action,  MoiukLjTY  cannot  arise;  nor  from 
its  effects:  not  from  the  first,  because,  being  only  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able, nothing  follows  but  k  fitness  in  doing  one,  and  an  absurdity  in  doing 
the  other;  not  from  the  second,  because,  did  the  good  or  evil  produced 
make  the  action  moral,  brutes,  from  whose  actions  proceed  both  good  and 
evil,  would  have  morality. 

If  it  be  farther  urged,  that  t^e  observance  of  these  essential  differences 
is  promoting  the  perfection  of  a  particular  system,  which  contributes,  in 
its  concentration,  to  the  perfection  of  the  universe;  and  that  therefore 
a  reasonable  creature  is  obuged  to  conform  thereto:  I  answer,  first,  that 
(on  the  principles  before  laid  down)  to  make  a  reasonable  creature  obliged 
in  this  case,  he  must  first  be  enforced  by  the  whole,  of  which  he  is  part. 
This  enforcement  cannot  here  be  by  ii^tentional  command,  whose  object 
is  free  agency,  because  the  Stratonic  whole,  or  universal  nature,  is  blind 
and  unintelligible.  It  must  force  then  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature ;  and 
this  will  indeed  make  men  obliged  as  clocks  are  by  weights,  but  never 
as  free  agents  are,  by  the  conmiand  of  an  intelligent  superior,  which 
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only  can  make  actions  moral.  But  secondly,  an  uniform  perfect  whole 
can  never  be  the  effect  of  blind  fate ;  but  is  the  plain  image  and  impres- 
non  of  one  intelligent  self-existent  mind.  In  a  word,  as  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  independent  first  cause  of  all  things  to  be  obliged  only  by  his  own 
wisdom  ;  so  it  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  all  dependent  intelligent  beings 
to  be  obliged  only  by  the  will  of  the  first  cause. 

^'  All  things  therefore,"  sa3rs  the  great  master  of  reason,  '<  do  work, 
after  a  sort,  according  to  law :  all  other  things  according  to  a  law,  whereof, 
some  SUPERIOR,  to  whom  they  are  subject,  is  author;  only  the  works  and 
operations  of  God  have  him  both  for  their  worker  and  for  the  law 
whereby  they  are  wrought.  The  being  of  God  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his 
working;  for  that  perfection  which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to  that  he 

DOTH."* 

Nor  does  this  contradict  what  we  have  asserted,  and  not  only  asserted, 
but  proved,  in  speaking  of  moral  obligation,  that  nothing  but  will  can 
oblige :  because  our  whole  reasoning  is  confined  to  man^s  obligation.  And 
if  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  the  first  principles  of  law  or  reason,  this 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  the  number,  that  a  man  can  neither  oblige 
himself^  nor  be  obliged  bg  names  and  notions;  so  that,  to  create  an  obli- 
gation, the  will  of  some  other  being  must  be  found  out.  A  principle 
which  the  common  conceptions  of  man  and  the  universal  practice  of 
human  life  confirms.  But,  as  in  our  discourse  of  Grod,  the  weakness  of 
our  intellects  constrains  us  to  explain  our  conceptions  of  his  nature  by 
human  ideas,  therefore  when  we  speak  of  the  morality  of  his  actions, 
finding  them  to  be  founded  in  no  other,  or  superior  will,  we  say  he  is 
obliged  only  by  his  own  wisdom:  obligation  when  applied  to  God  mean- 
ing no  more  than  direction:  for  that  an  independent  being  can  be  subject 
to  obligation  in  the  sense  that  a  dependent  being  is  subject,  is,  by  the 
very  terms,  a  high  absurdity.  Obligation,  therefore,  when  applied  to 
man,  being  one  thing;  when  applied  to  God  another;  the  strictest  rules 
of  logic  will  allow  different  attributes  to  be  predicated  of  each.  It  is  con- 
fessed, we  have  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  obligation  as  it  relates  to 
man ;  of  this  obligation  we  have  affirmed  something  plain  and  evident ; 
it  is  likewise  confessed  we  have  a  very  obscure  and  inadequate  idea  of 
MigcUion  as  it  relates  to  God:  of  this  obligation  too  we  have  affirmed 
something,  whose  evidence  must  needs  partake  of  the  imperfection  of  its 
subject.  Yet  there  have  been  found  objectors  so  perverse,  who  would 
not  only  have  clear  conceptions  regulated  on  obscure;  but  what  is  simply 
predicated  of  God,  to  destroy  what  hath  been  proved  of  man. 

But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  fuller  light,  I  will  just  mention  two  objec- 
tions, not  peculiar  to  the  Stratoniceansy  against  morality's  being  found- 
ed in  will. 

*  Hooker*8  Eccl.  Pol.  b.  i.  sec.  2.  p.  .*),  circa  fincm. 
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Ohf.  \.  It  b  said,  ^^that,  as  every  creature  neeesBaiily  pursues  happi- 
ness, it  is  thai  vhich  obliges  to  moral  observance,  and  not  the  will  of 
Crod;  because  it  is  to  procure  happiness  that  we  obey,  command,  and  do 
every  other  act :  and  because,  if  that  will  commanded  us  to  do  what  would 
make  us  unhi^py,  we  should  be  forced  to  disobey  it."  To  this  I  answer, 
that  when  it  is  said  morctUty  is  founded  an  willy  it  is  not  meant  that  every 
wiU  obliges,  but  that  nothing  but  will  can  oUige.  It  is  plain  the  will  of 
an  inferior  or  equal  cannot  be  meant  by  it:*  it  is  not  simply  will  then,  but 
will  so  and  so  circumstanced.  And  why  it  is  not  as  much  will  which 
obliges,  when  it  is  the  will  of  a  mperior  seeking  our  goody  as  the  wiU  of 
a  nqterior  simpfyy  I  am  yet  to  learn.  To  say  then  tiiat  happiness  and 
not  will  makes  the  obligation,  seems  like  saying,  tiiat  when  in  mechanics 
a  weight  is  raised  by  an  engine,  the  wheels  and  pulleys  are  not  the  cause, 
but  that  universal  affection  of  matter  called  aUracHon.  Obf.  2.  If  it  be 
still  urged,  <*that  one  can  no  more  be  called  the  obliger  than  the  other; 
because  though  happiness  could  not  oblige  without  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  could  not  oblige  without  happiness:"  I  reply,  this  is  a  mistake. 
Will  could  not  indeed  oblige  to  unhappiness ;  but  it  would  oblige  to  what 
should  produce  neither  one  nor  the  other,  though  all  considerations  of 
the  consequence  of  obeying  or  disobeying  were  away. 

Obf»  3.  It  is  said,  '<that  if,  according  to  the  modem  notions  of  philo- 
sophy, the  wiU  of  Grod  be  determined  by  the  eternal  relations  of  things, 
they  are  properly  those  relations,"  as  Dr  Clarke  would  have  it,  '<  which 
obtige,  and  not  the  will  of  God.  For  if  A  impel  B ;  and  B,  C,  and  C,  D ; 
it  is  A  and  not  C  that  properly  impeb  D."  But  here  I  suspect  the 
objection  confounds  naturcU  cause  and  effect  with  moral  agent  and  patient ; 
whidi  are  two  distinct  things,  as  appears,  as  on  many  other  accounts,  so 
from  their  effects;  the  one  implying  natural  necessity^  the  other  only 
morcd fitness.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  eternal  relations  are,  if 
you  will,  the  natural  eauscy  but  the  will  of  God  is  the  moral  agency :  and 
our  question  is,  not  of  natural  necessity  that  results  from  the  former,  but 
of  moralfitness  that  results  from  the  latter.  Thus  tiiat  which  is  not  pro- 
perly the  natural  cause  of  my  acting,  is  the  moral  cause  of  it.  And  so 
on  the  contrary. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  willy  and  wiU  onfyy  can  constitute 
obligation;  and,  consequently,  make  actions  moraly  i.e.  such  as  deserve 
reward  and  punishment.  Yet  when  men  reflect  on  the  affections  of  their 
own  minds,  and  find  there  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  so  strongly  im- 
pressed as  to  be  attended  with  a  consciousness  that  the  one  deserves 

*  "  Whence  comes  the  reatnint  [of  the  Law-  of  Nature]?  From  a  higher  power ;  nothing 
elte  an  bind.  I  cannot  bind  my  lelfe,  for  I  may  mtie  my  Mlie  again;  nor  an  equal  canool 
bind  me,  for  we  may  untie  one  another.  It  moat  be  a  wperior  power,  eren  God  Almighty." 
— Selden's  TabU  Ttlk,  art.  Law  of  Nature. 

VOI^  I.  K 
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tewatd  and  the  i^et punuhmefUy  even  though  there  were  no  God;  this 
so  perplexes  matters,  as  to  dispose  them,  in  opposition  to  all  those  plain 
deductions^  to  place  morality  in  the  essential  difference  of  things.  But 
would  they  consider  that  that  very  sensation^  which  so  much  misleads 
us  in  judging  of  the  true  foundation  of  morality,  is  the  plainest  indica- 
tion of  wiuu,  which,  for  the  better  support  of  virtue!,*  so  framed  and  con- 
stituted the  human  mind;  a  constitution  utterly  inconceivable  on  the 
supposition  of  no  Gods  would  they,  I  say,  but  consider  this,  the  difficulty 
wotdd  entirely  vanish. 

But  so  it  hath  happened,  this  evident  truth,  that  morality  is  founded 
in  wili^  hath  been  long  controverted  even  among  theists.  What  hath 
perplexed  their  disputes  is,  that  the  contenders  for  this  truth  have  gene- 
rally thought  themselves  obli  j(ed  to  deny  the  naturcU  essential  differences 
of  things,  antecedent  to  a  law;  supposing,  that  the  tnorality  of  actions 
would  follow  the  concession.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  which  the  rightly 
distinguishing  between  things  naturalfy  and  morally  separable,  as  ex- 
plained idxive,  will  rectify.  That  the  distinction  hath  not  been  ipade  or 
observed,  is  owing  to  the  unheeded  appetite  and  aversion  of  the  moral 
sense:  and  their  adversaries  being  in  the  same  delusion,  that  the  one 
inferred  the  other^  never  gave  themselves  any  farther  trouble,  but  when 
they  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  natural  essential  difference^  delivered 
that  as  a  proof  of  the  moral  difference^  though  they  be,  in  reality,  two 
distinct  things,  and  independent  of  each  other.  More  than  one  of  our 
ablest  writers  have  not  escaped  this  delusion.  Dr.  S.  Clarke  going  on 
the  principle,  that  obligation  wlis  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
support  it,  was  perpetually  forced  to  confound  moral  and  natural  fit- 
nesses with  one  another;  which  makes  him,  contrary  to  his  character, 

*  We  hftve  explained  abore  the  admirable  dispoeitioo  of  things,  by  the  God  of  nature, 
lor  the  support  of  virtue.  And  it  was  from  this  view  that  an  able  writ«r,  who  is  for  mo- 
derating in  the  dispute  about  moral  obligation,  calls  the  ettential  difference  of  thmgt^  dis* 
corerable  by  reason,  the  intert$al  obttgalion,  and  the  ^cill  of  God,  the  ejrtemal.  J'entends 
(diUil)  par  obligation  intom$  crlle  ^ol  est  uniquement  produite  par  notre  pr^pre  raison, 
consideree  comme  la  regie  primitive  de  notre  conduita,  et  en  consequence  de  ce  qu'une 
action  a,  en  elle-meme,  de  bon  ou  de  mauvais.  Pour  Vobligation  exteme  ce  sera  celle 
qui  vient  de  la  volenti  de  quelque  ^tre,  dont  on  se  reconnoit  dq>endant,  et  qui  commande  ou 
defend  certaines  choses,  sous  hi  menace  de  quelque  peine.— Burlamaqui,  Principes  du  Droit 
Naturel,  p.  76. 

If  he  had  called  the  first,  the  improper  obligation^  and  the  other  the  proper,  his  terms 
had  been  a  great  deal  more  exact.  For  it  being  of  the  essence  of  the  relative  term,  obtiga- 
tionf  to  have  an  outward  respect,  or  external  relation,  internal  obligation  must  be  a  very 
figurative,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  absurd  expression,  when  applied  to  man.  Perhap.^,  indeed, 
that  ruling  nature  which  draws  all  macbinss,  whether  brutal  or  rational  (if  there  be  any  of 
the  latter  kind)  to  pursue  kappineta,  may,  in  t  philotopMc  sense,  be  called  the  internal 
obligation f  but,  turely,  when  a|Hpli0d  to  wmn,  supposed  a  free  ag^nt,  the  terms  are  mere 
jargon. 
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very  inaecnrate  and  c<mfii0ed:*  and  Mr  Woillaatoiiyt  dimtitfied  with  aU 
the  principles,  from  whidi  the  preceding, writers  of  his  party  had  de- 
duced the  morality  of  actions,  when  he  had  demonstrated,  with  greater 
clearness  than  any  before  him,  the  natural  essential  difference  ofthingsy 
nnhickily  mistook  it  for  the  moral  difference ;  and  thence  made  die 
firmai  ratio  of  moral  good  and  evil,  to  consist  in  a  conformity  ofrneiiB 
actions  to  the  truth  of  the  ease,  or  otherwise.  For  it  is  a  principle  wittt 
klm,  that  things  may  be  denied  or  affirmed  to  be  what  they  are,  by 
deeds  as  well  as  words.  But  had  both  parties  been  pleased  to  consider 
this  natural  essential  difference  of  things^  as,  what  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  by  both  to  be,  trs  dibxctiok  which  God  ^at^  oivki*  his 

CRBATUftES    TO    BBINO    THEM     TO     THE     KirOWUSI>OE    OF    HIS    WILl; 

AND  THE  EUI4E  OF  THAT  WILL;  the  disptttc  had  been  at  an  end: 
and  they  had  employed  this  differehecj  not  as  the  atheist  does,  for 
the  foundation  of  morality;  but,  as  all  true  theists  should  do,  for 
the  medium  to  bring  us  to  that  only  sound  fonndation,  the  will  and 
command  of  God.  Those  who  imagine,  as  the  author  of  '  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Law'  seems  to  do,  that  this  is  only  a  dispute  about 
words,!  are  much  deceived.  The  man  who  regards  the  essential  differ-i* 
ence  of  things  as  a  command  or  a  law  properly  so  called,  hath  a  very 
different  idea  of  it,  from  him  who  regards  it  only  as  a  rule  or  a  law  im-> 
properly  so  called.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  these  relative  termtf 
have  an  essential  difference ;  a  r^^  referring  singly  to  those  directed  by  it^ 
but  a  law  has  a  double  reference;  to  those  governed  by  it,  and  to  the 
lawgiver  who  gave  it.  He  therefore  who  regards  it  as  a  rule^  stopei 
short,  and  rests  obligation  there  where  no  obligation  can  abide :  but  he 
who  regards  it  as  a  law  properly  so  called  (for  those  who  consider  it  as 
a  mere  law  give  it  the  name  of  lawy  because  they  make  obligation  to  arise 
from  it),  rests  obligation  in  a  lawgiver,  and  pursues  it  to  its  true  source^ 
the  throne  of  God.  The  dispute,  therefore,  is  not  about  ward^^  but  things 9 
or  if  we  will  needs  have  it  to  be  about  words,  it  is  of  the  proper  and 
improper  use  of  them,  which  intimately  concerns  things^  indeed  tsuth 
itself  and  comtmon  sense.  We  say  a  sound  is  sweety  or  a  colour  hot;  and 
as  nobody  is  misled  by  these  expressions,  we  hold  it  foolish  to  divest 
them  of  their  figure,  and  formally  to  contend  that,  strictly  and  philoso^ 
phically  speaking,  inconsistent  properties  are  ascribed  to  them.     But 

*  Evidence  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Relig.  6th  edition,  p.  6 — 27. 

t  The  Religloo  of  Nature  delineated. 

X  Je  conclas — que  lee  differences  qid  se  trouvOnt  entre  les  princifmiz  sjtHemos  sur  la. 
nature  et  I'origine  de  I'obligation,  ne  soot  pas  aussi  gratides  qu'elles  le  parolssent  d'abord. 
Si  Poo  exaniiae  de  pres  ces  sentimens,  I'on  verra  que  des  diftreotes  Sd^es,  redoltes  k  laur 
juste  rtiknr,  loin  de  se  troarer  en  dppbsHioo,  peuveut  ie  rapprocher. — Burlamaqui,  pp. 
75,  76. 

•  ■ 
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should  it  01106  be  assumed  that  a  iwmd  may  be  ihe  subject  of  Uute^  and 
a  colour  the  subject  of  touchy  it  would  be  time,  I  suppose,  to  rectify  an 
absurdity  which  tends  to  confound  all  our  idetu  of  sensation:  just  so  it 
is,  in  the  expressions  of  truth  or  happiness^  obugiko  :  while  these  were 
considered  as  the  rule  or  reward  of  actions,  given  and  imposed  by  a  master 
on  his  servants,  by  a  Creator  on  his  creature,^die  figure  was  neither 
forced  nor  inelegant ;  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  quarrdled  with*  But  when 
the  question  was  a£realobliffationy  in  a  metaphysic  sense,  then,  seriously 
to  contend,  that  it  arises  from  truth  or  happiness,  or  from  any  thing 
but  WILL,  is  the  very  philosophy  of  tasting  sound  and  feeling  colour; 
and  equally  tends  to  the  confusion  of  all  our  ideas  ofreJUction. 
'  On  the  whole  then  we  see^  that  an  atheist,  as  such,  cannot  arrive  to 
the  knowledge  of  mobalitt.* 

2.  We  now  come  to  our  second  conclusion  against  Mr  Bayle's  argu- 
ment, '<  that  the  idea  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
matured  essential  difference  of  things,  are,  even  in  conjunction,  insuffi- 
cient to  influence  communities  in  the  practice  of  virtue  :*  but  we  must 
previously  observe,  that  the  arguments,  which  we  allow  to  be  conclusive 
for  the  Stratonic  atheist's  comprehension  of  the  natural  essential  differ- 
ence of  things,  take  in  only  that  species  of  atheism:  the  other,  which 
derive  all  from  duince  and  hazard,  are  incapable  of  this  knowledge ;  and 
must  be  content  with  only  the  moral  sense  for  their  g^ide.  Let  us 
therefore^f/  inquire  what  this  morcd  sense  is  able  to  do  alone,  towards 
influencing  virtuous  practice;  and  secondly,  what  new  force  it  acquires 
in  conjunction  with  the  knowledge  of  the  naturcd  essential  difference  of 
things. 

1.  Men  are  misled  by  the  name  of  instinct  (which  we  allow  the  moral 
sense  to  be)  to  imagine  that  its  impressions  operate  very  strongly,  by 
observing  their  force  in  brute  animals.  But  the  cases  are  widely  differ- 
ent: in  beasts,  the  instinct  is  invincibly  strong,  as  it  is  the  sole  spring  of 
action:  in  man,  it  is  only  a  friendly  monitor  of  the  judgment;  and  a 
conciliator,  as  it  were,  between  reason  and  the  sensual  appetites;  all 
whidi  have  their  turn  in  the  detemunations  of  the  will.  It  must  eonse- 
quentiy  be  much  weaker,  as  but  sharing  the  power  of  putting  upon 
action  with  many  other  principles.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise, 
without  destroying  human  liberty.  It  is  indeed  of  so  delicate  a  natiu^ 
so  nicely  interwoven  into  the  human  frame  and  constitution,  and  so 

*  One  would  not  hare  imagined  any  bodjr  could  be  eo  wild  to  a«ert,  that,  on  tbete  prin- 
eiplee,  it  could  not  be  fMroved,  that  a  vicious  atheist  deeenred  punishment  at  the  hand  of 
God.  To  such  ihrewd  dlacerners,  I  would  recommend  the  following  case.  Your  senrant 
gets  drunk ;  and,  in  that  condition,  neglects  your  orders,  forgets  your  relation  to  him,  and 
Iraata  it  as  an  imposture.  Does  be,  or  does  he  not,  detenre  punishment  ?  When  this  is 
nsolTed,  the  point  in  <|aeiUon  will  be  so  too. 
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lost  CT  efiaced,  that  some  have  even  denied  the  existence  of  a 
quality,  which,  in  most  of  its  common  subjects,  they  have  hardly  been 
able  to  observe.  Insomuch  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  liken  it  to 
that  camdid  appearancey  which,  as  the  modem  philosophy  has  ^Uscovered 
to  us,  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  primitive  colours:  where, 
if  the  several  sorts  be  not  found  in  fit  proportions,  no  whiteness  will 
emerge  from  the  composition.  So,  unless  the  original  passions  and 
appetites  be  rightiy  tempered  and  balanced,  the  morctl  sense  can  never 
show  itself  in  any  strong  or  sensible  effect.  This  being  tiie  state  of 
moral  instinct^  it  must  evidentiy,  when  alone,  be  too  weak  to  influence 
human  pmctice. 

When  the  morai  sense  is  made  the  rule,  and  especially  when  it  is  the 
only  rule,  it  is  necessary  that  its  rectitude,  as  a  rule,  should  be  known 
and  ascertained:  but  this  it  cannot  be  by  an  atheist:  for  till  it  be  allowed 
there  was  design  in  our  production,  it  can  never  be  shown  that  one 
af^tite  is  righter  than  another,  though  they  be  contrarious  and  incon- 
sistent. The  appetite  therefore,  which,  at  present,  is  most  importunate 
to  be  gratified,  will  be  judged  to  be  the  right,  how  adverse  soever  to  die 
moral  sense.  But,  supposing  this  moral  sense  not  to  be  so  easily  con- 
founded with  the  other  appetites;  but  that  it  may  be  kept  distinct,  as 
having  this  peculiar  quality  so  different  from  the  rest,  that  it  is  objective 
to  a  wholey  or  entire  species ;  whereas  the  others  terminate  in  selfi  or  in 
the  private  system  (though  as  to  whole  and  parts,  an  atheist  must  have 
very  slender  and  confused  ideas);  granting  this,  I  say,  yet  national 
manners,  the  issue  of  those  appetiiesy  would,  in  time,  effectually,  though 
insensibly,  effieuw  the  idea  of  the  moral  sense,  in  the  generality  of  men. 
Almost  infinite  are  the  popular  customs,  in  the  several  nations  and  ages 
of  mankind,  which  owe  their  birth  to  the  more  violent  passions  of  fear, 
lust,  and  anger.  The  most  whimsical  and  capricious,  as  well  as  the  most 
inhuman  and  unnatural,  have  arisen  from  thence.  It  must  needs  there- 
fore be,  that  customs  of  this  original  should  be  as  opposite  to  the  morctl 
sense,  as  those  appetites  are,  from  whence  they  were  derived.  And  of 
how  great  power,  custom  is  to  erase  the  strongest  impressions  of  nature, 
much  stronger  than  those  of  the  moreU  sense,  we  may  learn  from  that 
general  practice,  which  prevailed  in  the  most  learned  and  polite  countries 
of  the  world,  of  exposinq  their  chuldben  ;*  whereby  the  strong  in- 

*  Of  all  the  moral  painten,  Tkeknci  is  the  maa  who  seems  to  ha? e  copied  human  nature 
with  most  exactness.  Yet,  his  citisen  of  uniTorsal  heoeTolence,  whom  he  draws  with  ko 
much  life,  in  that  masterly  stroke,  homo  turn,  kumam  nihil  a  ms  alienmm  puto.  Is  the 
mme  person  who  commands  his  wife  to  expose  her  new-bom  daughter,  and  falls  into  m 
passion  with  her  for  haTing  committed  that  hard  task  to  another,  by  which  means  the 
in&nt  escaped  death,— ^  meum  imperium  §jf9pti  vchUtte*,  iniertmptom  opitrhUi.  Henea 
even  the  divine  Plato  reckons  tho  exposing  of  infimts,  if  not  amongst  the  dictates  of  nature, 
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itinctive  aAction  df  pai^ento  for  tUir  ofifpring  wms  ▼iolated  urithoat 
lemorae. 

This  would  lead  one  into  a  very  beaten  common-plaoe.  It  mffioes 
that  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  disputed.  And  what  makes  mora 
particularly  lor  my  argument  is,  that  euHmn  is  a  power  which  exposes 
the  nunral  tense  not  partially,  or  at  certain  times  and  places,  but  univer- 
sally. If  therefore  custom  in  the  politest  states,  where  a  providence  was 
taught  and  acknowledged,  made  sndi  havock  of  virtue ;  into  what  confii- 
non  must  things  run  where  there  is  no  other  barrier  than  the  feeble  idea 
of  the  moral  eensef  Nor  can  it  be  replied,  that  the  customs  here  spoken 
of,  as  so  destructive  to  the  moral  sense,  are  the  product  of  fidse  religions ; 
which  spring  and  fountain-head  of  evil,  atheism  at  once  dries  up:  for  the 
instance  here  given  is  of  a  custom  merely  civil;  with  which  religion  had 
no  manner  of  concern.  And  so  are  a  vast  number  of  others  that  are 
carefully  collected  by  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Montaigpbe. 

2.  But  now,  secondly,  for  our  S^aionie  atheist ;  in  whom,  we  suppose, 
the  moral  sense,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  essenticU  difference  of  things 
act  in  conjunction  to  promote  virtuous  practice.  And  in  conjunction, 
they  impart  mutual  strength  to  one  another:  for  as  soon  as  the  essetUkU 
difference  is  established  and  applied,  it  becomes  a  tauk  to  distinguish 
the  moral  4ense  from  the  other  appetites,  which  are  irregular  and  wrong. 
And,  the  motal  sense  being  thus  carefully  kept  up  and  supported,  the 
mind,  in  its  metaphysical  reasonings  <m  the  essenticU  difference,  ia 
guarded  from  running  into  visionary  refinements. 

Tlie  question  then  is,  <^  Whether  a  clear  conviction  of  right  and  wrong, 
abstracted  from  all  will  and  command,  and  consequently,  from  the 
expectation  of  reward  and  punishment,  be  sufficient  to  influence  the 
generality  of  men  in  any  tolerable  degree?^  That  it  is  not,  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  consideration.  All,  who  have 
considered  human  nature  attentively,  have  found,*  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  men  follow  virtue,  that  it  be  owned  to  be  the  greatest  good ; 
which,  the  beauty,  benefit,  or  reasonableness  of  it  may  evince.  Before 
it  can  raise  any  desire  in  them,  it  must  first  be  brought  home  to  them ; 
and  considered  by  them  as  a  good  that  mak^  a  necessary  part  of  their 
hi^piness.  For  it  is  not  conceived  needful,  that  a  man's  happiness 
should  depend  on  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  good ;  and  he 

yet  amongst  the  prescripts  of  right  reason:  for  in  his  'Book  of  Laws/  which  he  com- 
posed for  the  reformation  of  popular  prejudicee  aiid  abuses  in  human  policies,  he  dccrecii, 
that  if  tlie  parents  had  children,  after  a  certain  age,  they  should  expose  them ;  and  tli&t 
so  eflbctnally,  he  says,  that  they  should  not  escqw  dying  by  famine.  Chremes  there- 
iiare  speaks  both  the  dictates  of  philosophy  and  custom,  when  he  characterizes  such  who 
had  any  dregs  of  this  natural  instinct  remaininj^  as  persons — qui  neque  jtu,  neque  bonum 
mifue  tequum  tciunt. 
*  See  Lfoeke's  Esny,  chap.  Of  Power,  sect.  71. 
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daily  fbrmf  sehemet  of  complete  happinefs  without  it.  But  the  gratifioap 
tion  of  craivii^  i^petites,  moved  strongly  by  self-love,  being  thought  to 
ooDtribute  much  to  human  happiness,  and  being  at  the  same  tinie  so 
<^posite  to,  and  inconmstent  with  virtue,  the  generality  will  never  be 
brought  to  think,  that  the  uniform  pracUce  of  it  makes  a  necessary  part 
of  human  happiness.  To  balance  these  appetites,  something,  then,  mora 
interesting  must  be  laid  in  the  scale  of  virtue;  and  this  can  be  oniy 
rewards  and  punishments,  which  religion  proposes  by  a  moraUly  founded 
inunlL 

But  this  may  be  farther  understood  by  what  hath  been  observed  above, 
concerning  the  nature  and  original  of  civil  society.     Self-interest,  as  we 
there  show,  spurring  to  action  by  hopes  and  fears,  caused  all  those  dis- 
orders amongst  men,  which  required  the  remedy  of  civil  society.     And 
self-interest,  again,  operating  by  hopes  and.  fesurs  in  society,  afforded 
means  for  the  redress  of  those  first  disorders;  so  far  fcnrth  aa  society 
could  carry  those  h<^pes  and  fears.   For  to  combat  this  universal  passion 
of  setf-love^  another,  at  least  as  strong,  was  to  be  opposed  to  it;  but 
such  a  one  not  being  to  be  found  in  human  nature,  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  turn  this  very  passion  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  to  a 
contrary  purpose.     Therefore,  because  society  failed  (from  the  natural 
deficiency  of  its  plan)  in  remedying  the  disorders  it  was  instituted  to 
correct,  and  consequently  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  oi  religion,  as  is 
above  explained;  it  is  evident  it  must  proceed  still  on  the  same  princi- 
ples of  hopes  and  fears.     But,  of  all  the  three  grounds  of  morality,  the 
third  only  thus  operating,  and  an  atheist  not  having  the  third,  religion, 
which  only  can  give  it,  must  be  unavoidably  necessary  for  society.     Or 
in  other  words,  the  marcU  sense,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  essen* 
tial  difference  of  things  in  conjunction,  will  be  altogether  insufficient  to 
influence  the  generality  in  virtuous  practice. 

SECT.  V. 

But  Mr  Bayle,  who  well  understood  the  force  of  this  argument,  is  un- 
willing to  rest  the  matter  here ;  and  so  casts  about  for  a  motive  of  more 
general  influence.  This  he  thinks  he  finds  in  that  strong  appetite  for 
glory,  praise,  and  reputation,  which  an  atheist  must  needs  have  as  well 
as  other  men.     And  this  makes  his  second  argument. 

II.  *^  It  is  most  certain,^*  says  he,  ^^  that  a  man  devoid  of  all  religion 
may  be  very  sensible  of  worldly  honour,  and  very  covetous  of  praise  and 
glory.     If  such  a  one  find  himself  in  a  country  where  ingratitude  and 

*  II  est  fort  certain,  qii*un  hommo  destitu^  de  foi,  peut  Stre  fort  sensible  &  I'honneur' 
du  nuMide,  &c. — Pens.  Dir.  cap.  179. 
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knavory  expose  men  to  contempt,  and  genetoeity  and  virtue  aveadniredp 
we  need  not  doubt  but  he  will  afiect  the  chaiacter  of  a  man  of  honour} 
and  be  capaUe  of  restoring  a  trust,  eren  where  the  laws  eould  li^  no 
hold  upon  him.  The  fear  of  passing  for  a  knave  would  prevail  over  his 
avarice*  And  as  there  are  men,  who  expose  themsdves  to  a  thcnisand 
inconveniencies,  and  a  thousand  dangers,  to  revenge  an  affiront,  which  per- 
hi^  they  have  received  before  very  few  witnesses,  and  which  they  would 
readily  pardon,  were  it  not  forlear  of  incurring  infiuny  amongst  those  with 
whom  they  had  to  do;  so  I  believe  the  same  here;  that  this  person  whom 
we  suppose  devoid  of  religion  would,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition 
of  his  avarice,  be  capable  of  restcmng  a  trust,  which  it  could  not  be 
l^^ally  proved  he  had  withheld;  when  he  sees  that  his  good  faith  will  be 
attended  with  the  applauses  of  the  whole  place  where  he  resides;  while 
his  perfidy  might,  some  time  or  other,  be  objected  to  him,  or  at  kaat  so 
strongly  jm^Mcted,  that  he  could  not  pass  in  the  world's  opinion  for  an 
honest  man:  for  it  is  that  inward  esteem  in  the  minds  of  others  which  we 
aqpire  at  above  all  things.  The  words  and  actions  which  mark  this 
esteem,  please  us  on  no  other  account  than  as  we  imagine  them  to  be  the 
signs  of  what  passes  in  the  mind.  A  machine  so  ordered  as  to  make  the 
most  respectful  gesticulations,  and  to  pronounce  the  clearest  articulate 
sounds  in  all  the  detours  of  flattery,  would  never  contribute  to  give  us  a 
better  opinion  of  ourselves,  because  we  should  know  they  were  not  signs 
of  esteem  in  the  mind  of  another.  On  these  accounts  therefore,  he,  of 
whom  I  speak,  might  sacrifice  his  avarice  to  his  vanity,  if  he  only  thought 
he  should  be  suspected  of  having  violated  a  trust.  And  though  he  might 
even  believe  himself  secure  from  aU  suspicion,  yet  still  he  could  easily 
resolve  to  prefer  the  honourable  part  to  the  lucrative,  for  fear  of  falling 
into  the  inconvenimice,  which  has  happened  to  some,  of  publishing  their 
crimes  themselves,  while  they  slept,  or  in  the  transports  of  a  fever. 
Lucretius  uses  this  motive  to  draw  men  without  religion  to  virtue." 

To  this  I  reply,  1.  That  it  is  indeed  true,  that  commendation  and  dis- 
grace are  strong  motives  to  men  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
opinions  and  rules  of  those  with  whom  they  converse ;  and  that  those  rules 
and  opinions,  in  a  good  measure,  correspond  in  most  civilized  countries, 
with  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right,  whatever  Sextus  Empiricus  and 
Montaigne  have  been  pleased  to  say  to  the  contrary.  For  virtue  evidently 
advancing,  and  vice  as  visibly  obstructing  the  general  good,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  tkat  action  should  be  encouraged  with  esteem  and  reputation, 
wherein  every  one  finds  his  account;  and  thaij  discountenanced  by  re- 
proach and  infamy,  which  hath  a  contrary  tendency.  But  then  we  say, 
that  seeing  this  good  opinion  of  the  world  may  be  almost  as  surely  gained, 
certainly  with  more  ease  and  speed  by  a  wdl  acted  hypocrisy  than  by  a 
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dnoero  pimMce  of  Tirtue;  the  alheitty  who  Kes  under  no  nestraints  with 
fegwrd  to  the  moral  qoafities  of  his  actionB,  will  rather  choose  to  pnrsiie 
ikmi  road  to  reputation,  which  is  consistent  with  an  indulgence  of  all  his 
other  passions,  than  thai  whereby  they  will  be  at  constant  war  with  one 
another;  and  where  he  will  be  alwa3rs  finding  himself  under  the  haid 
necessity  <ii  Mocr^eingy  as  Mr  Bayle  well  expresses  it,  his  avarice  to  Ua 
vami^.  Now  this  inconvenience  he  may  avoid  by  resolving  to  be  honest 
only  before  company,  which  will  procure  him  enough  of  reputation;  and 
to  play  the  rogue  in  secret,  where  he  may  fully  indulge  his  avarice,  or 
what  other  passion  he  is  most  disposed  to  gratify.  That  this  will  be  his 
system,  who  has  no  motive  but  popular  r^utation,  to  act  virtuously,  b 
so  plain,  that  Mr  Bayle  was  reduced  to  the  hardest  shifts  imaginable  to 
invent  a  veann  iHiy  an  atheist,  thus  actuated  by  the  love  of  glory,  might 
posnbly  behave  himself  honestly,  when  he  could  do  the  contrary  without 
snspieioii.^-^  And  though  he  might  believe  himself  secure  from  all  sus- 
picion, yet  stiH  he  could  easily  resolve  to  prefer  the  honourable  part  to 
the  luorative,  fer  fear  of  falling  into  the  inconvenience  which  hath  hiq^. 
pened  to  some,  of  publishing  thdr  crimes  themsdves  while  they  slept, 
or  in  tiie  transports  of  a  fever.''  Lucretius,  sa3rs  he,  user  this  motive  to 
dram  fnen  without  religion  to  virtue.  It  had  been  to  the  purpose  to  hare 
told  us  what  man,  from  the  time  of  Lucretius  to  his  own,  had  been  ever 
so  draum.  But  tiiey  must  know  little  of  human  nature,  who  can  suppose 
that  the  consideration  of  these  remote,  possible  indeed,  but  very  unlikely 
accidents,  hath  ever  any  share  in  the  determination  of  the  will,  when  men 
are  deKberating  on  actions  of  importance,  and  distracted  by  the  shifting 
uncertain  views  of  complicated  good  and  evil.  But  granting  it  to  be 
likely  or  common ;  the  man  Mr  Bayle  describes,  could  never  get  clear  of 
the  danger  of  that  contingency,  which  way  soever  he  resolved  to  act  Let 
us  suppose  him  to  take  the  honourable  part,  even  then,  sleep  or  a  fever 
might  as  easily  deprive  him  of  the  reputation  he  affects:  for  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  of  this  turn  but  would  be  as  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that 
all  his  virtuous  actions  proceeded  from  a  selfish  vanity,  as  to  be  discover^ 
ed  to  have  stretdied  a  point  of  justice,  of  which  civil  laws  could  not  take 
cogmtance.  It  is  certain,  the  first  makes  a  man  as  contemptible,  and 
much  more  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  the  latter;  because  the 
advantage  aimed  at  is  fimtastical:  and  (me  discovery  sleep  or  a  fever  is 
as  likely  to  make  as  the  other. 

But,  2.  Supposing  our  atheist  to  be  of  so  timid  a  complexion  as  to  fear 
that,  even  in  a  course  of  the  best-acted  hypocrisy,  he  nuty  risk  the 
danger  of  being  discovered,  yet  as  this  practice,  by  which  he  so  well 
covers  aD  the  lucrative  arts  of  fraud,  enables  him  to  provide  well  for  him- 
self, he  will  be  easily  brought  to  hazard  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  detec- 
tion, to  which  indeed  the  course  is  liable,  but  which  it  can  so  easily  re- 
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pair:  for  he  has  w^  experi^niOQ  that  tkou^  incle^  ettemn  10  generalljr 
aimexed  to  apparent  good  actioM  ^nd  iafamy  to  bad,  yet  that  there  ia 
BO  virtue  which  so  umversally  procures  popular  opinion  as  riches  and 
poweTf  there  being  no  infaitty  which  they  will  not  effiice  or  cover:  and 
this  being  a  road  to  (^itiiott  which  leads  him  at  the  same  time  to  the 
gratification  of  his  other  passions;  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  his 
ehoice.* 

After  many  detours,  Mr  Bayle  is  at  length  brought  to  own  that  atheism 
\Mf  indeed,  in  its  natural  tendency,  destructive  of  society;  but  then,  he 
insists  upon  it,  that  it  never  in  &ct  becomes  so. 

III.  Because  (and  this  is  his  next  argument)  men  do  not  ad  aceord- 
mg  to  their  prim^pUi^  nor  set  their  practice  by  their  opinions.  He  owns 
tins  to  have  very  much  of  a  mystery;  but  for  the  fact  he  appeals  to  the 
observation  of  mankind;  '^for  if  it  were  not  so,"  says  he,t  ^^how  is  it  pos- 
sibie  that  Christians,  who  know  so  clearly  by  a  revelation,  supported  by 
so  man^  miracles,  that  they  must  renounce  vice,  if  they  would  be  eter^r 
nally  happy,  and  avoid  eternal  misery;  who  ha.ve  so  many  excellent 
pveacher»-*-so  many  r.ealo«s  directors  of  conscience— so  many  books  of 
devotion ;  how  is  it  possible,  amidst  all  this,  that  Christians  ^ould  live  as 
they  do  in  the  most  enormous  disorders  of  vice  ?*'  And  again,^  agreeably 
to  this  observation,  he  takes  notice,  '^  that  Cicero  hath  remarked,  that  many 
Ejpicureans,  contrary  to  their  principles,  were  good  friends  and  honest 
men;  who  accommodated  their  actions,  not  to  their  principle,  the  desire 
of  pleasure,  but  to  the  rules  of  reason."  Hence  he  concludes :  <*  that  those 
lived  better  than  they  talked;  whereas  others  talked  better  than  they 
Hved.  The  same  remark,^'  says  he,  ''hath  been  made  on  the  conduct  of 
the  stoics:  their  principle  was,  that  all  things  arrived  by  an  inevitable 
necessity,  which  Grod  himself  was  subject  to.  Now  this  should  naturally 
have  terminated  in  inaction;  and  disposed  them  to  abstain  from  exhor- 
tations, promises,  and  menacing.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  sect  of 
philosophers  more  given  to  preaching;  or  whose  whole  conduct  did  more 
pkunly  show,  that  they  thought  themselves  the  absolute  masters  of  their 
own  destiny."  The  conclusion  he  draws  from  all  this,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  is,§  that  ''therefore  religion  doth  not  do  such  service 
towards  restraining  vice  as  is  pretended;  nor  atheism  that  injury  in  en- 
couraging it:  while  each  professor  acts  contrary  to  his  proper  principle." 

Now  frovoL  this  conclusion,  and  from  words  dropped  up  and  dowii,||  of 

AmifUfi  T  •in  in^im Heslod.  Opera  et  Diet,  t.  Sll,  312. 

f  —  Si  cela  n'etoit  pts,  comment,  &c« — Pens^ea  Di verses^  ctp.  cxxxvi. 
t  Cic^rou  I'a  remarqui  h  I'^gard  de  plosieura  Epicurieni,  &c.  cap.  cUtII. 
§  Contin.  des  Pens.  Dir.  cap.  cxlix. 
Je  ceocoU  quo  is'eit  une  choae  bkD  iUtnge,  qo'tto  iMmmM  qui  vit  biea  moralemvnt,  ct 
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tfie  mjrsterioito  i|iiaUty  of  this  pfienomraoDy  one  would  tiispect  Mr  Bayle 
thought  that  there  was  some  stiaiige  principle  in  man,  that  unaccountably 
disposed  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  opinions,  whatsoever  they  were* 
And  indeed,  so  he  must  needs  suj^pose,  or  he  supposes  nothing  to  the 
purpose :  for  if  it  should  be  found,  that  this  principle  sometimes  disposea 
men  as  vic^ently  to  Act  accordittg  to  their  opinions,  as  at  other  times  it 
inclines  them  to  act  agtiinsi  them,  t^  will  do  Mr  Bayle's  argument  no  aer- 
yice.  And  if  this  principle  should,  after  all,  only  prove  to  be  the  violence 
of  the  irregular  appetites,  it  will  conclude  directly  against  him.  And  by 
good  luck  we  have  our  adversary  himself  confiessing  that  this  is  indeed 
the  ease:  for  though,  as  I  said,  he  commonly  affects  to  give  our  perverse 
conduct  a  mysterious  air,  the  necessary  support  of  the  sophistry  of  his 
Conclusion;  yet,  wh^i  he  is  off  his  guard,  we  have  him  declaring  the  plain 
reason  of  it;  as  where  he  says,*  ''the  general  idea  we  entertain  of  a  man 
who  believes  a  God,  a  heaven,  and  a  hell,  leads  us  to  think  that  he  would 
do  every  thing  which  he  knows  agreeable  to  the  wiU  of  God;  and  avoid 
every  thing  which  he  knows  to  be  disagreeable  to  it:  but  the  life  of  man 
shows  he  does  the  direct  contrary.  The  reason  is  this:  man  does  nol 
determine  himself  to  one  action  rather  than  another  by  the  general  know* 
ledge  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  by  the  particular  judgment  he  passea 
on  each  distinct  case,  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  action. 
This  particular  judgment  may  indeed  be  conformable  to  those  general 
ideas  of^  and  right  i  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  so.  He  complies 
akmoH  always  wUh  the  reigning  passion  of  the  hearty  to  the  bias  of  the 
temperasnenty  to  the  force  of  contracted  hahits^'  kc  Now  if  this  be  the 
case,  as  in  truth  it  is,  we  must  needs  draw  from  this  principle  the  very  oon-r 
trary  condusion.  That  if  men  act  not  according  to  their  opinions,  and  thali 
it  is  the  force  of  the  irregular  appetites  which  causes  this  perversity,  a  re-^ 
ligionist  will  often  act  against  his  principles ;  but  an  atheist  akooys  con^ 
fomuMy  to  them:  because  an  atheist  indulges  his  vicious  passions,  while 
he  acts  according  to  his  principles,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  religionist 
does  when  he  acts  against  his.  It  is  therefore  only  accidental  that  men 
act  contrary  to  their  opinions,  then,  when  they  oppose  their  passions ;  or 
in  Mr  Bayle's  words,  when  the  general  knowledge  of  whctt  one  ought  to 
da,  doth  not  coincide  with  the  particular  judgment  we  peas  on  each  diS" 
tinct  case;  which  judgment  is  generally  directed  by  the  passions :  but  that 
coincidence  always  happens  in  an  atheist's  determination  of  himself  to 

qui  ne  croit  ni  paradis,  ni  enfer.  Mais  j'en  roTiens  toi^oiirs-U^  que  rbomme  est  une  cer- 
taine  creatnre,  qui  avec  toute  sa  raison^  n'agit  pas  Uw^ours  cons^queminent  k  sa  creance ; 
c6  seroit  ime  chose  plus  infinie  que  de  parcourir  toutes  les  blzarreries  de  I'homme.  Un 
MoQstre  plus  monstnieuz  que  les  Centaures  et  que  la  Chimera  de  la  &ble.— Pens.  Dir. 
cap.  dxxri. 
*  L'idee  geoerale  veut  que,  etc — Pens.  Dlv.  cap.  c^xv. 
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action ;  so  that  the  matter,  when  stripped  of  the  parade  of  eloquence,  and 
cleared  firom  the  perplexity  of  the  abounding  verbiage,  lies  open  to  this 
easy  answer. 

We  allow,  men  frequently  act  contrary  to  their  opinions,  both  meia* 
physical  and  moraij  in  the  cases  Mr  Bayle  puts. 

1.  In  metaphfHcaly  where  tiie  principle  contradicts  common  senti- 
ments, as  tiie  stoical  fate^  and  ChtisHan  predesHnaHan:*  iher^  men 
rarely  act  in  conformity  to  their  opinions.  But  this  instance  doth  not 
at  all  affect  the  question,  tiiough  Mr  Bayle,  by  his  manner  of  urging  it, 
would  insinuate,  that  an  atheist  ndght  be  no  more  influenced  in  practice, 
by  his  speculative  opinion  of  no  God,  than  a  finalist  by  Atf,  of  no  Uberiy, 
But  the  cases  are  widely  different:  for,  as  the  ezbtence  of  God  restrains 
all  tiie  vicious  appetites  by  enforcing  the  duties  of  morality,  the  disbelief 
of  it,  by  taking  off  that  restraint,  would  suffer,  nay  invite,  the  atheist  to 
act  according  to  his  principles.  But  the  opinion  oifate  having  no  such 
efiect  on  the  moraHty  of  actions,  and  at  the  same  time  contradicting 
common  sentiments,  we  easily  conceive  how  the  maintainers  of  it  are 
brought  to  act  contrary  to  their  principles.  Nay,  it  will  appear,  when 
rightly  considered,  that  the  atheist  would  be  so  far  from  not  acting 
according  to  his  opinions,  that  were  his  principle  of  no  Gody  added  to 
the  fatalist's  of  no  liberty^  it  would  then  occasion  the  &talist  to  act 
according  to  his  opinions,  though  he  acted  contrary  to  them  before;  at 
least,  if  the  cause  Mr  Bayle  assigns  for  men's  not  conforming  their  prac- 
tice to  their  principles,  be  true :  for  the  sole  reason  why  the  fatalist  did 
not  act  according  to  his  opinions,  was,  because  they  could  not  be  used, 
while  he  was  a  theist,  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions ;  because,  that 
though  it  i^peared,  if  there  were  no  liberty,  men  could  have  no  merit ; 
yet  believing  a  Crod,  the  rewarder  and  punisher  of  men,  as  if  they  had 
merit,  he  would  act  likewise  as  if  they  had.  But  take  away  from  him 
the  belief  of  a  God,  and  there  would  be  then  no  cause  why  he  should 
not  act  according  to  his  principle  ci  fatCy  as  far  as  relates  to  moral 
practice. 

2.  Next,  in  morals.  We  own  that  men  here  likewise  frequently  act 
contrary  to  their  opinions:  for  the  view,  as  we  observed  above,  of  the 
greatest  confessed  possible  good,  which  to  a  religionist,  is  the  practice 
of  virtue,  will  never,  till  it  be  considered  as  making  a  necessary  part  of 
our  happiness,  excite  us  to  the  pursuit  of  it:  and  our  irr^^ular  passions, 
which  are  of  a  contrary  nature,  while  they  continue  importunate,  and 
while  one  or  other  is  perpetually  soliciting  us,  will  prevent  us  from  thus 
considering  virtue  as  making  a  necessary  part  of  our  happiness.  This 
is  the  true  cause  of  all  that  disorder  in  the  life  of  man,  which  philoso- 
phers so  much  admire;  which  the  devout  lament;  and  for  which  the 

*  Peof.  Div.  Of.  dxxTl. 
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moralist  could  never  find  a  cure:  where  the  appetites  and  reason  are  in 
perpetual  conflict;  and  the  man's  practice  is  continually  opposing  his 
prindples.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  atheist,  whose  opinions  lead  him 
to  conclude  sensual  pleasure  to  be  the  greatest  passible  goody  must,  by 
the  concurrence  of  his  passions,  consider  it  as  making  a  necessary  part 
of  kis  happiness :  and  then  nothing  can  prevent  his  acting  according  to 
his  principles. 

We  own,  however,  that  tiie  atheist  Mr  Bayle  describes,  would  be  as 
apt,  nay  apter,  to  act  against  his  opinions  than  a  theist:  but  they  are 
only  those  slender  opinions  concerning  the  obligation  to  virtuous  prac" 
tiee  which  Mr  Bayle  hath  given  him:  for  if  men  do  not  pursue  the 
greatest  confessed  possible  good,  till  they  consider  it  as  making  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  happiness;  I  ask,  which  is  the  likeliest  means  of 
bringing  them  so  to  consider  it?  Is  it  the  reflection  of  the  innate  idea 
of  the  laveUness  of  virtue;  or  the  more  abstract  contemplation  on  its 
essential  difference  from  vice?  (and  these  are  the  only  views  in  which  an 
atheist  can  consider  it)  or  is  it  not  rather  the  belief,  that  the  practice  of 
virtue,  as  religion  teaches  it,  is  attended  with  an  infinite  reward?  To 
those  opinions,  I  say,  an  atheist  is  like  enough  to  run  counter:  but  his 
principles  of  impiety,  which  cherish  his  passions,  we  must  never  look  to 
find  at  variance  with  his  actions:  for  our  adversary  tells  us  that  the 
reason  why  practice  and  principle  so  much  difier,  is  the  violence  of 
human  iqppetites:  from  which  a  plain  discourser  would  have  drawn  the 
contrary  conclusion ;  that  then,  there  is  the  greater  necessity  to  enforce 
reUgion,  as  an  additional  curb  to  licentiousness ;  for,  that  a  curb  it  is,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  is  agreed  on  all  hands. 

And  here,  at  parting,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  how  much  this 
argument  weakens  one  of  the  foregoing:  there  we  are  made  to  believe, 
that  the  moral  sense  and  essential  differences  are  sufficient  to  make  men 
virtuous:  here  we  are  taught,  that  these,  with  the  sanction  of  a  provi^ 
dence  to  boot,  cannot  do  it  in  any  tolerable  degree. 

Aa  to  the  lives  of  his  Epicureans,  and  other  atheists,  which  we  now 
come  to ;  the  reader  is  first  of  all  desired  to  take  notice  of  the  fallacy  he 
would  here  obtrude  upon  us,  in  the  judgment  he  makes  of  the  nature  of 
the  two  different  principles,  by  setting  together  the  effects  of  atheism^ 
as  they  appear  in  the  majority  of  half  a  score  men ;  and  those  of  religumy 
as  they  appear  in  the  majority  of  infinite  multitudes :  a  kind  of  sophism, 
which  small  sects  in  religion  have  perpetually  in  their  mouths,  when  they 
compare  their  own  morals  with  those  in  large  communities,  from  which 
they  dissent  And  now,  to  come  to  his  palmary  argument  taken  from 
fiust    For, 

IV.  In  the  last  place,  he  says,*  <*  that  the  lives  of  the  several  atheists 

*  Pens.  Diver,  oip.  cUzit.  et  Contin.  d«  Pent.  Dir.  cap.  culir. 
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of  antiquity  fuHy  show,  that  this  principle  does  not  necessarily  prodnoe 
depravity  of  morals."  He  instances  in  Diagoras,  Theodoms,  Evemeras, 
Nicanor,  and  Hippon:  ^*  whose  virtue  appeared  so  admirable  to  a  father 
of  the  church,  that  he  would  enrich  religion  with  it,  and  make  theists  of 
them,  in  spite  of  all  antiquity."  And  then  descends  to  **  Epicurus,  and 
his  followers,  whom  their  very  enemies  acknowledged  to  be  unblamable 
in  their  actions,  as  the  Roman  Atticus,  Cassius,  and  the  elder  Pliny;" 
and  closes  this  illustrious  catalogue  with  an  encomium  on  the  morality 
of  Vanini  and  l^inosa:  but  this  is  not  all;  for  he  tells  us,  Anther,*  of 
whole  nations  of  atheists,  **  which  modem  travellers  have  Ascovered  in 
the  islands  or  continents  of  Africa  and  America,  that,  in  point  of  morals, 
are  rather  better,  not  worse,  than  the  idolaters  who  live  around  them. 
It  is  true,  that  these  atheists  are  savage^  without  laws,  magistrate,  or 
civil  policy :  but  this  (he  sayft  f)  supplies  him  with  an  argument  djbriiari  : 
for  if  they  U^e  peaceably  together  ott  of  civil  society,  much  rather  would 
they  do  so  in  it,  where  equal  laws  restrain  men  from  injustice."  He  is 
so  pleased  with  this  argument,  that  he  reduces  it  to  this  ^(kthymeme:  { 

^  Whole  nations  of  atheists,  divided  into  independent  fiunilies,  have 
preserved  themselves  frotn  time  immemorial  without  law. 

'<  Therefore,  much  stronger  reason  have  we  to  think  they  would  still 
preserve  themselves  were  they  under  one  common  master,  and  one  com* 
mon  law,  the  equal  distributor  of  rewards  and  punishments." 

In  answer  to  all  this,  I  say  (having  once  again  reminded  the  reader, 
that  the  question  between  us  is.  Whether  atheism  would  not  have  a 
pernicious  effect  on  the  body  of  a  people  in  society ,) 

I.  That  as  to  the  lives  of  those  philosophers,  and  heads  of  sects, 
which  Mr  Bayle  hath  thought  fit  so  much  to  applaud,  nothing  can  be 
collected  from  thence,  in  favour  of  the  general  influence  of  atheism  on 
morality.  We  will  take  a  view  of  the  several  motives  those  men  had  to 
the  practice  of  virtue:  for  thereby  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  one  of  these 
motives  (peculiar  to  their  several  characters,  ends,  and  circumstances) 
reaches  the  gross  body  of  a  people,  seized  with  the  infection  of  this 
principle.  In  sotne  of  them  it  was  the  moral  sense,  and  the  essential 
differeiuie  of  things,  that  inclined  them  to  virtue:  but  we  have  fully 
shown  above,  that  these  are  too  weak  to  operate  on  the  generality  of 
mankind;  though  a  few  studious,  contemplative  men,  of  a  more  refined 
imagination  and  felicity  of  temperament,  might  be  indeed  influenced  by 
them.  In  others  it  was  a  warm  passion  for  fame,  and  love  of  glory.  But 
though  all  degrees  of  men  have  this  passion  equally  strong,  yet  all  have 

*  Cootin.  des  Peiis.  Div.  cap.  Ixxxr.  et  cxllr.       f  Contin.  des  Peni.  Div.  cap.  cxviif. 
X  Des  peoples  stb^et  dlrlses  en  ftoliUles  indepeodnles  se  font,  &c. 
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• 
it  not  equally  pure  and  delicate:  8o  that  thoi^  repuiaium  is  what  all 
affect,  yet  the  gross  body  of  mankind  is  little  solicitous  from  whence  it 
arises ;  and  reimtadon,  or  at  least  the  marks  of  it,  which  is  all  the  people 
aspire  to,  we  have  shown,  may  be  easily  gained  in  a  road  very  far  from 
the  real  practice  of  virtue:  in  which  road,  too,  the  people  are  most 
strongly  tempted  to  pm*sue  it.  Very  small  then  is  the  number  of  those^ 
on  whom  these  motives  would  operate,  as  even  Pomponatius,  in  his 
ample  confession,  taken  above,  hath  acknowledged:  and  yet  these  are  the 
most  extensive  motives  that  these  philosophic  atheists  had  to  the  practice 
of  virtue:  for,  in  the  resty  the  motive  must  be  owned  to  have  been  lees 
l^timale,  and  restrained  to  their  peculiar  ^ids  or  circumstances;  as 
concern  for  the  credit  of  the  sect  they  had  founded,  or  espoused ;  whidi 
they  endeavoured  to  ennoble  by  this  spurioUs  lustre.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  modem  to  conceive,  how  tender  they  were  of  the  honour  of  their 
principles:  the  conference  betweeil  Pompey  and  Posidonius  the  stoic,  is 
a  well  known  story:*  and  if  the  fear  of  only  appearing  ridiculous  by 
their  principles  were  strong  enough  to  make  them  do  such  violence  to 
themselves,  what  must  we  believe  the  fear  of  becoming  generally  odious 
would  do,  where  the  principle  has  a  natural  tendency,  as  we  see  Cardan 
frankly  confessed,  to  make  the  holder  of  it  the  object  of  public  abv 
horrence?  But  if  the  sense  of  shame  were  not  strong  enough,  self* 
preservation  would  force  these  men  upon  the  practice  of  virtue:  fot 
though,  of  old,  the  magistrate  gave  great  indulgence  to  philosophic 
speculations ;  yet  this  downright  principle  of  atheism  being  universally 
understood  to  be  destructive  to  society,  he  frequently  let  loose  his 
severest  resentment  against  the  maintainors  of  it:  so  that  such  had  no 
other  way  to  disarm  his  vengeance,  than  in  persuading  him  by  their 
lives,  that  the  principle  had  no  such  destructive  tendency.  In  a  word 
then,  these  motives  being  peculiar  to  the  leaders  of  sects,  we  see  that 
the  virtuous  practice  arising  from  thence  makes  nothing  for  the  point  in 
question. 

2.  But  he  comes  much  closer  to  it,  in  his  next  instance;  which  is  of 
whole  nations  of  modern  savages,  who  are  all  atheists,  and  yet  live  more 
virtuously  than  their  idolatrous  neighbours.  And  their  being  yet  unpolif 
cied,  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  makes,  he  thinks,  the  instance  conclude 
more  strongly  for  him.  Now,  to  let  the  truth  of  the  fact  pass  unquee^ 
tioned;  though  Homer  seemed  to  hate  a  very  different  opinion  of  the 
matter,  when  he  makes  the  atheistical  Cyclops  to  be  the  most  unjust  and 
violent,  as  well  as  most  brutal,  race  of  men  upon  earth.  And  what  faith 
mi^t  be  expected  from  such  a  people,  the  poet  gives  us  to  understand, 
in  that  fine  circumstance,  where  one  of  them  was  accosted  by  Ulysses, 
who  was  then  a  stranger  to  their  principles.    This  wary  hero,  imploring 

•  Tusc.  Disp.  1.  ii.  cv^  ^&,    edit^^Ozon.  4to,  k  if.  p.  8^7. 
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the  assiBtance  of  a  Cyclop,  tells  him  with  great  openneM  who  he  waa, 
whence  he  came,  and  the  sum  of  hia  adventures.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
monster  professed  himself  a  thorough  fbebthhtkeb,  than  the  experienced 
traveller  lost  all  hopes  of  faith  or  justice  from  him;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment put  himself  upon  his  guard,  and  would  not  trust  him  with  one 
word  of  truth  more. 

But  I  say,  to  let  tiiis  pass,  I  shall  endeavour  to  detect  the  sophistry  of 
his  conclusion  (which  I  had  before  obviated  in  the  second  section,*  con- 
oemiug  the  insufficiency  of  human  laws  alone)  in  a  friUer  explanation  of 
that  reasoning. 

It  is  notorious,  that  man  in  society,  is  incessantly  giving  the  affiront 
to  the  public  laws.  To  oppose  which,  the  community  is  as  constantly 
busied  in  adding  new  strength  and  force  to  its  ordinances.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  perversity,  we  shall  find  it  no  other  than 
the  number  and  violence  of  the  i^ppetites.  The  iqiipetites  take  their  birth 
from  our  real  or  imaginary  wants:  our  bxal  wants  are  unalterably  the 
same ;  and,  as  arising  only  from  the  natural  imbecility  of  our  condition, 
extremely  few,  and  easily  relieved.  Our  fantastic  wants  are  infinitely 
numerous,  to  be  brought  under  no  certain  measure  or  standard;  and 
increasing  exactly  in  proportion  to  our  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life. 
But  the  arts  of  life  owe  their  original  to  society :  f  and  the  more  perfect 
the  policy,  the  higher  do  those  improvements  arise ;  and,  with  them,  are 
our  wants,  as  we  say,  proportionably  increased,  and  our  appetites  in- 
flamed. For  the  violence  of  these  appetites,  which  seek  the  gratification 
of  our  imaginary  wants,  is  much  stronger  than  that  raised  by  our  real 
wants:  not  only  because  those  wants  are  more  numerous,  which  give 
constant  exercise  to  the  appetites ;  and  more  unreasonable,  which  make 
the  gratification  proportionably  difficult:  and  altogether  unnatural,  to 
which  there  is  no  measure;  but,  principally,  because  vicious  custom  hath 
affixed  a  kind  of  reputation  to  the  gratification  of  the  fantastic  wants, 
which  it  hath  not  done  to  the  relief  of  the  real  ones.  So  that  when 
things  are  in  this  state,  we  have  shown  above,  that  even  the  most  provi- 
dent laws,  without  other  assistance,  are  insufficient  But  in  a  state  of 
nature,  unconscious  of  the  arts  of  life,  men's  wants  are  only  real ;  and 
these  wants  few,  and  easily  supplied.     For  food  and  covering  are  all 

•  S««  p.  l«i. 

f  There  if  one  renurkable  clrramfUiioe  in  the  Meeaio  hiitory,  that  I  ihouM  iancy, 
auut  needs  give  our  freethinlcers  a  high  idea  of  the  Teracitjr  or  penetration  of  the  author. 
It  it,  where,  having  repreiented  Cain  ai  the  ftrrt  who  built  a  city,  or  made  advancea 
te«vards  civil  todety,  he  informs  us,  that  his  posterity  were  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  life, 
in  the  instanoas  be  gives  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Ttabsl-Cain. 
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which  are  necessary  to  support  our  being.  And  providence  is  abundant 
in  its  provisions,  for  these  wants:  and  while  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
all,  it  can  hardly  be,  that  there  should  be  disputes  about  each  man*s  share. 

And  now  the  reader  sees  clearly  how  it  might  well  be,  that  this  rabble 
of  atheists  should  live  peaceably  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  the  utmost 
force  of  human  laws,  in  the  improved  condition  of  society,  could  not 
hinder  them  from  running  into  mutual  violence.  But  the  sophistry  of 
this  enthymeme  is  further  seen  from  hence.  Not  even  Mr  Bayle  himself 
would  pretend  that  these  atheists,  who  live  peaceably  in  their  present 
state,  without  the  restraint  of  human  laws,  would  live  peaceably  without 
this  restraint,  afler  they  had  understood  and  practised  the  arts  of  life  in 
credit  amongst  a  civilized  people.  In  society  therefore,  which  the  arts 
of  life  inseparably  accompany,  an  imposed  curb,  he  will  own,  would  be 
necessary.  I  then  argue  thus.  If  a  people,  who  out  of  society  could  live 
peaceably  without  the  curb  of  law,  could  not  live  peaceably  without  that 
curb  in  society ;  you  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  though  out  of  society 
they  might  live  peaceably  without  the  curb  of  religion,  they  could  live 
peaceably,  without  that  curb,  in  society?  The  answer  to  this  must  bring 
on  again  the  question,  how  strong  the  curb  on  man,  in  society,  should 
be?  which  we  have  fully  examined  in  another  place.  This  argument, 
therefore,  proves  nothing  but  the  folly  of  pretending  to  conclude,  con- 
cerning man  in  society,  from  what  we  see  of  his  behaviour  out  of  it. 

And  here,  in  conclusion,  once  for  all,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
the  uniform  strain  of  sophistry  which  runs  through  all  Mr  Bayle's  rea- 
sonings on  this  head.  The  question  is,  and  I  have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  repeat  it,  he  so  industriously  affecting  to  forget  or  mistake  it, 
whether  cUheism  he  destructive  to  the  body  of  a  society?  And  yet  he, 
whose  business  it  is,  to  prove  the  negative,  brings  all  his  argmnents  from 
considerations,  which  either  affect  not  the  gross  body  of  mankind,  or 
affect  not  that  body,  in  society :  in  a  word,  from  the  lives  of  sophists  or 
savages;  from  the  example  of  a  few  speculative  men  far  above  the  view 
of  the  common  run  of  citizens;  or  from  that  of  a  barbarous  crew  of 
savages  much  fiurther  below  it.  All  his  facts  and  reasonings  then  being 
granted,  they  still  fall  short  and  wide  of  his  conclusion. 

But  the  last  stroke  of  his  apology  is  more  extravagant  than  all  the 
rest:  for  having  proved  atheism  very  consistent  with  a  state  of  nature, 
lest  it  should  happen  to  be  found  not  so  consistent  with  civil  society, 
but  that  one  of  them  must  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  other,  he  gives  a 
very  palpable  hint,  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  should  be  preserved ;  by 
making  it  a  serious  question,  discussed  in  a  set  dissertation,*  whether 

CIVIL  SOCIETT  BE  ABSOLUTELT  NECSSSABT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 

*  Contin.  des  Pent.  Div.  cap.  cxTiii. 
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MANKiin)?*  and  very  gravely  resolvmg  it  in  the  negative^ — And  here 
let  me  observe,  that  these  fhilo80phes8,  (as  Messrs.  Vdtaire  and 
d'Alembert  call  all  those  who  des^nse  religion,)  never  suffer  a  good  hint 
to  lie  unimproved.  The  £unous  citixen  of  Geneva  building  upon  this 
before  us,  hath  since  written  a  large  discourse,  to  show  that  civil 

SOCIETY  IS  BFEN  HTBTFUI*  TO  MANKINB* 
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I  HAVE  here  given,  and  to  the  best  advantage,  all  the  arguments  Mr 
Bayle  hath  employed  to  prove  religion  not  necessary  to  civil  society ;  by 
which  it  may  be  seen,  how  little  the  united  force  of  wit  and  eloquence 
is  able  to  produce  for  the  support  of  so  outrageous  a  paradox. 

The  reader  will  imagine,  that  now  nothing  can  hinder  us  from  going 
on  to  our  second  proposition;  after  having  so  strongly  supported  the 
fa'st.  But  we  have  yet  to  combat  a  greater  monster  in  morals,  before 
we  can  proceed. 

As  the  great  fomidation  of  our  pn^xmtion,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
fiUure  state  of  rewards  and  punisktnents  is  necessary  to  civil  society^  is 
this,  thai  religion  is  necessary  to  ciwl  society;  so  the  foundation  of  this 
latter  proposition  is,  that  yxbtus  is  so.  Now,  to  the  lasting  opprobrium 
of  our  age  and  country,  we  have  seen  a  writer  publicly  maintain,  in  a 
book  so  entitled,  that  private  vices  were  pubuc  benefits.  An  unheard- 
of  impiety,  wickedly  advanced,  and  impudently  avowed,  against  the 
universal  voice  of  nature:  in  which  moral  virtue  is  represented  as  the 
invention  of  knaves;  and  Christian  virtue  as  the  imposition  of  fools :  in 
which  (that  hia  insuh  on  common  sense  might  equal  what  he  puts  on 
common  honesty)  he  assures  his  reader,  that  his  book  is  a  system  of 
most  exalted  morals  and  religion :  and  thai  the  justice  of  his  country^ 
which  publicly  accused  him,t  was  pure  calumny. 

But  I  shall  undertake  to  show,  and  that  in  very  few  words,  to  tlio 
admirers  of  the  low  buffoonry  and  impure  rhetoric  of  tliis  wordy  dc- 
daimer,  that  his  whole  &bric  is  one  confused  heap  of  falsehoods  and 
absurdities. 

L  Firsts  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  his  general  position 
be,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefitSy  yet,  in  his  proof  of  it,  he  all 
along  explains  it  by  vice  only  in  a  certain  measure,  and  to  a  certain 
degree.  And,  as  all  other  writers  have  deduced  the  necessity  on  private 
men  in  society,  to  be  virtuous,  and  on  the  magistrate  severely  to  punish 

*  Si  les  society  lont  ahflolufnent  necetniref  pour  contenrer  le  genre  hiimain. 
t  By  Uie  Gratid  Juiy  of  Middletm. 
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vice,  from  the  maUgnity  of  the  nature  of  vice;  so  he  enforces  this  neces* 
sity,  on  both,  from  the  maUgnity  of  its  excess.  And  indeed  he  had  been 
only  fit  for  bedkin,  had  he  not  given  this  restriction  to  the  general  sense 
of  his  prq[>osition. 

However,  this  is  full  enough  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  that  assertion, 
which  his  whole  book  is  written  to  support,  namely,  that  vice  is  abso* 
iutefy  necessary  for  a  rich  and  powerful  society.  Yot  whatsoever  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  another  in  matter  of  morals, 
must  be  so,  by  its  essential  properties;  the  use  of  which  thing  will  be, 
then,  in  proporticm  to  its  degree.  And  this  the  common  moralists  ob- 
serve of  virtue  with  r^;ard  to  the  state.  But  whatsoever  is  useful  to 
anothinr,  oidy  when  in  a  certain  degree,  is  not  so  by  its  essential  pro- 
perties; if  not  by  its  essential  properties,  then,  of  course,  by  accident 
only;  and,  if  by  accident,  not  necessary. 

The  first  part  of  the  former  assertion  may  be  proved  thus.  If  A  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  B,  it  is,  because  neither  C,  nor  D,  nor  any  thing 
but  A  can  supply  the  wants  of  B.  But  if  nothing  but  A  can  supply 
these  wants,  it  is  because  the  supplial  is  afforded  by  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  A;  which  essential  properties  are  incommunicable  to  all  other 
beings;  the  communication  of  them  to  C,  D,  &C.,  making  C  £lnd  D  the 
same  as  A,  which  is  absurd;  for  if  the  supplial  of  the  wants  of  B  were 
eansed  by  what  was  not  essential  to  A,  but  accidental;  then  might  these 
wants  as  well  be  supplied  by  C,  D,  &c.,  as  by  A ;  because  that  which  is 
accidental  only,  may  belong  in  common  to  several  different  beings.  The 
second  part  may  be  proved  thus:  These  essential  qualities  can  never  he 
excessive;  tfs,  for  instance,  there  can  never  be  too  much  virtue  in  a 
state.  Specific  virtues,  indeed,  may  be  pushed  to  excess;  but  then  they 
lose  their  nature^  and  become  vices;  in  which  state  of  things,  society  wiH 
be  so  far  from  having  too  much,  that  it  will  have  too  little  virtue.  It  is 
not  to  with  generic  virtue ;  therefore  that  essential  quality  in  A,  whidi 
in  a  lower  degree  profits  B,  must  in  a  higher  degree  be  still  more  useful 
to  B.  On  the  other  hand,  accidental  qualities  may  he  excessive;  so 
that,  that  accidental  quality  in  A,  which  profiteth  B  in  a  lower  degree, 
may  injure  B  in  a  higher.  This  is  the  case  of  beal  LirxtrRf ,  in  its  efiects 
on  society ;  as  will  be  shown  in  the  progress  of  this  section :  for  thougii 
a  specific  virtue  carried  to  an  excess  becomes  vice,  yet  a  vice,  so  pushed 
on,  never  becomes  virtue ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  advancing  in  malig- 
nity, more  clearly  evinces  its  true  nature,  and  exposes  its  baleful  effects. 

From  all  this,  it  appears,  that  a  great  and  powerful  community,  which 
is,  in  itself,  a  natural  good,  and,  as  such,  desirable,  may  procure  and 
preserve  its  grandeur  without  vice,  though  vice  so  frequently  produces 
and  supports  it :  because  this  utility  of  vice  not  arising  frcmi  its  essential 
qualities,  but  from  some  accidental  circumstances  attending  it,  may  be 

l2 
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supplied  by  something  that  is  not  vice,  attended  with  the  same  circum- 
stances. As,  for  instance,  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  art  and 
nature  is  the  circumstance  which  makes  states  rich  and  flourishing.  Now 
if  this  consumption  may  be  procured  by  actions  not  vicious,  then  may  a 
state  become  great  and  powerful  without  the  assistance  of  vice.  That 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  thus  procured,  shall  now  be  shown. 

II.  The  author,  descending  to  the  enumeration  of  his  proofs,  appears 
plainly  to  have  seen,  that  vice  in  general  was  only  accidentalfy  produc- 
tive of  good;  and  therefore  avoids  entering  into  an  examination  of  par- 
ticulars ;  but  selects,  out  of  his  favourite  tribe,  luxury,  to  support  his 
execrable  paradox;  and  on  this  alone  rests  his  cause.  By  the  assistance 
of  this  ambiguous  term,  he  keeps  something  like  an  argument  on  foot, 
even  after  he  hath  left  all  the  rest  of  his  city-crew  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. And  it  must  be  owned,  there  is  no  word  more  inconstantly  and 
capriciously  applied  to  particular  actions;  or  of  more  uncertain  meaning, 
when  denominating  such  actions,  than  the  term  luxury.  For,  unapplied, 
it  has,  like  all  other  moral  modes,  an  exact  and  precbe  signification ;  and 
includes  in  it,  the  alnue  of  the  gifts  of  providence.  The  difficulty  is 
•only  to  know  when  this  question  is  abused.  Men  have  two  ways  of 
deciding:  the  one,  by  the  princ^les  of  Natural  religion;  the  other,  by 
the  positive  institutions  of  Revealed,  In  those  principles  all  men  are 
reasonably  well  agreed ;  but,  concerning  these  institutions,  when  taken 
separately,  and  independent  on  those  principles,  there  are  various  opin- 
ions, which  -superstition  and  fanaticism  have  greatly  distorted:  conse- 
quently, those  who  estimate  luxury  by  this  latter  rule,  (where  obscurity, 
and  of  course,  confusion,  are  so  difficult  to  be  avoided)  will  disagree 
extremely  about  it :  and  amongst  such  diversity  of  notions,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  if  some  or  other  had  not  ideas  of  luxury,  which  would 
serve  the  wildest  hjrpothesis ;  and  much  stranger,  if  so  corrupt  a  writer 
did  not  take  advantage  of  them.  He  has  done  it  like  a  master:  and 
with  a  malice  and  cunning  to  entitle  him,  though  he  be  but  a  follower, 
to  be  a  leader  of  a  sect. 

First,  in  order  to  perplex  and  obscure  our  idea  of  luxury,  he  hath 
laboured  in  a  previous  dissertation,  on  the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  to 
destroy  those  very  principles,  by  whose  assistance  we  are  only  able  to 
clear  up  and  ascertain  that  idea:  where  he  decries  and  ridicules  the 
essentia]  difference  of  things,  the  eternal  notions  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and  makes  virtue,  which  conmion  moralists  deduce  from  thence,  the 
ofispring  of  craft  and  pride. 

Nothing  now  being  left  to  fix  the  idea  of  luxury,  but  the  positive 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  he  having  stript  these  of  their  only  true 
and  infallible  interpreter,  the  principles  of  natural  religion;  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  make  tliose  precepts  speak  in  favour  of  any  absurdities  that 
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would  serve  his  purpose,  and  as  easy  to  find  such  absurdities  supported 
by  the  superstition  and  fanaticism  of  some  or  other  of  those  many  sects 
and  parties  of  Christianity^  who,  despising  the  principles  of  the  religion 
of  Nature  as  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements^  soon  came  to  regard  the 
natural  q>petites,  as  the  graceless  furniture  of  the  old  man^  with  his 
affections  and  lusts. 

Having  got  Christianity  at  this  advantage,  he  gives  us  for  gospel,  that 
meager  phantom  begot  by  the  hypocrisy  of  monks  on  the  misanthropy 
of  ascetics :  which  cries  out,  an  abuse  !  whenever  the  gifts  of  providence 
are  used,  further  than  for  the  bare  support  of  nature.  So  that  by  this 
rule  every  thing  becomes  luxury  which  is  more  than  necessary.  An  idea 
of  luxury  exactly  fitted  to  our  author's  hypothesis :  for  if  no  state  can  be 
rich  and  powerful  while  its  members  seek  only  a  bare  subsistence,  and, 
if  what  is  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  be  luxury,  and  luxury  be  vice; 
the  consequence,  we  see,  comes  in  pat,  private  vices  are  public  bene- 
fits. Here  you  have  the  sole  issue  of  all  this  tumour  of  words.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  think,  that  a  writer  of  such  depravity  of  heart,  had  not  farther 
ends  in  this  wicked  representation  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  We 
cannot  doubt  his  purpose,  when  we  reflect  upon  his  gains,  which  are,  the 
fixing  of  his  followers  in  a  propensity  for  viccy  and  in  a  prejudice  against 
Christianity.  For  what  can  be  more  in  favour  of  vice,  than,  that  there 
is  no  moral  duty  ?  What  more  in  discredit  of  Christianity,  than,  that  all 
the  enjoyments  of  life  are  condemned  by  it  as  evil  ? 

III.  But  the  GOSPEL  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  bigots  and 
fanatics  are  wont  to  represent  it.  It  enjoins  and  forbids  nothing  in 
moral  practice,  but  what  natural  religion  had  before  enjoined  and  forbid. 
Neither  indeed  could  it,  because  one  of  Grod's  revelations,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  cannot  contradict  another;  and  because  God 
gave  us  the  first,  to  judge  of  others,  by  it.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
though  it  be  indeed  one  of  the  great  ends  of  Christianity,  but  not  the 
main  and  peculiar  end,  to  advance  the  practice  of  moral  virtue  amongst 
men,  yet  the  New  Testament  doth  not  contain  any  regular  or  complete 
system  or  digest  of  moral  laws ;  the  detached  precepts  enforced  by  our 
divine  Master  in  it,  how  excellent  and  perfect  soever,  arising  only  from 
the  occasions  and  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  those  discourses  or 
writings,  in  which  such  precepts  are  delivered.  For  the  rest,  for  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  system  of  moral  duty,  the  founders  of  our 
religion  hold  open  to  us  the  great  pandect  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  bid 
us  search  and  study  that.  Finally,  says  the  apostle  Paul,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  Just, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report; 
think  on  these  things.  But  where  vicious  custom,  or  perverse  inter- 
preters, had  depraved  the  religion  of  nature,  there,  particular  care  was 
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taken  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  Ume  and  nudioe,  and  to  reinstate  the 
injured  moralities  in  their  primitive  dignity  and  splendour. 

The  religion  of  ntiture,  then,  \mag  restored,  and  made  the  mle  to 
explain  and  interpret  the  occasional  precepts  of  CkrisHaniiy;  what  is 
luxury  by  natural  religion,  that,  and  that  only,  must  be  luxury  by 
revealed.  So  that  a  true  and  precise  definition  of  it,  which  this  writer 
(triumphing  in  the  obscurity  which,  by  these  arts,  he  hath  thrown  over 
the  idea)  thinks  it  impossible  to  give,  so  as  not  to  suit  with  his 
hypothesis,  is  easily  settled.  Luxuby  is  the  using  the  gifts  of  provi- 
dence,  to  the  if^ry  of  the  user^  either  in  his  person  or  fortune;  or  to  the 
it^ury  of  any  other ^  towards  whom  the  user  stands  in  any  relation^ 
which  Miges  him  to  aid  and  assistance. 

Now  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  instances  this  writer  brings  of  the 
public  advantages  of  consumption,  which  he  indiscriminately,  and  there- 
fore falsely,  calls  luxury y  that  the  utmost  consumption  may  be  made, 
and  so  all  the  ends  of  a  rich  and  powerful  society  served,  without  injury 
to  the  user,  or  any  one,  to  whom  he  stands  related:  consequently  with- 
out luxury f  and  without  vice.     When  the  consumption  is  attended  with 
such  injury,  then  it  becomes  luxury,  then  it  becomes  a  vice.    But  then, 
let  us  take  notice,  that  this  vice,  like  all  others,  is  so  fiur  fK>m  b^ng 
advantageous  to  society,  that  it  is  the  most  certain  ruin  of  it    It  was 
this  luxury  which  destroyed  Rome.     And  the  very  definition  given 
above,  informs  us  of  the  manner  how  it  came  to  pass:  namely,  by 
enervating  the  body,  debauching  the  mind,  beggaring  the  fortune,  and 
bringing  in  the  practice  of  universal  rapine  and  ii\justice.     But  the 
wretched  absurdity  of  supposing  luxury  beneficial  to  society,  cannot  be 
better  exposed,  than  by  considering  that,  as  luxury  is  the  abusing  the 
gifts  of  providence,  to  the  injury  of  himself  and  of  those  to  whom  we 
stand  related;  and  as  the  public  is  that,  to  which  every  man  stands 
nearest  related;  the  consequence  is,  that  luxury  is,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  beneficial  and  injurious  to  the  public.     Nor  can  the  absurdity  I 
here  charge  upon  him,  be  evaded  by  saying  it  is  deduced  fi'om  a  pro- 
position of  his,  and  a  definition  of  mine,  set  together:  because,  however 
we  may  differ  whether  the  use  of  things,  where  no  one  is  injured,  be 
luxury;  yet  we  both  agree  in  this,  that  where  there  is  that  injury  in  tlie 
use,  it  is  luxury;  and  luxury,  in  this  sense,  he  holds  to  be  beneficial  to 
society. 

The  case  I  here  put,  of  luxury's  ii^uring  the  Pi7Buc,by  depriving  the 
state  of  that  aid  and  assistance  from  particulars,  which,  the  relation  they 
stand  in  to  it,  requires  them  to  give,  is  no  imaginary  or  unlikely  supposi- 
tion. This  effect  of  luxury  it  was  which  contributed,  more  immediately 
than  any  other,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Boman  conmaon wealth.  For  in 
the  last  struggles  for  liberty  by  a  jtsw,  against  the  humour  of  a  debauched 
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iuxurums  people^  when  nothing  but  a  sufficient  fbnd  was  wanting  to 
enable  those  godlike  men  to  restore  the  republic,  the  richest  citizens^ 
who  yet  wished  well  to  their  country,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
retrench  from  their  private  luxury,  to  support  the  public  in  this  critical 
exigency;  which  therefore,  having  been  long  shaken  by  the  luxury  cit 
its  enemies,  fell  now  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxury  of  its  friends.  Thus  the 
inreat  Roman  patriot  describes  the  &tal  condition  of  those  times :  Not 
kabemus  i^oxvbxaMj  aique  avarUiam;  public^  egestaUmj  privatim  opu- 
lemiiam* 

In  a  word  then,  it  is  not  luxury^  but  the  comun^Hon  of  the  products 
of  art  and  nature,  which  is  of  so  high  benefit  to  society.  That  this  con- 
sumption  may  well  be,  without  luxury y  appears  plainly  ^om  the  definition 
given  above.  All  the  difference  is,  and  that  a  very  essential  one,  when 
the  conmanption  is  made  without  luxury y  infinitely  greater  numbers  share 
in  it;  when  it  becomes  luxury y  it  is  confined  to  fewer.  The  reason  of 
this,  and  the  difierent  effects  this  different  consumption  must  have  on  the 
puUic,  is  very  evident.  Had  the  consumption  of  the  commodities  and 
products  of  Greece  when  conquered  (which  indeed  were  necessary  to 
render  the  Romans  polite  and  wealthy)  been  more  equally  made  by  that 
people,  it  would  have  been  extremely  beneficiaL  But  being  unjustly 
claimed  by  one  part,  exclusive  of  the  rest,  <<  omnia  virtutis  preemia  am- 
bitio  po8sidebat,''.it  became  luxury  and  destruction.  Tlie  historian  shows 
us  how  it  was  brought  about:  <^ There,"  says  he,  <^the  Roman  people 
first  began  to  intrigue,  to  debauch,  to  affect  a  taste  for  statues,  pictures, 
and  high-wrou^t  plate.  To  come  at  which,  they  oppressed  the  private, 
plundered  the  public,  violated  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  polluted  and 
confounded  every  thing  both  sacred  and  profane."*     Till  at  length, 

**  Savior  intita 
Luxirau  incnbuit,  victuiDi|u«  Bldscitur  orbeta." 

£KD    OF   THE   FIBST   BOOK. 


Ha  VINO  endeavoured  to  show  in  this  and  the  two  following  books, 
thai  the  p&iests  and  lawoiyeks  of  former  times  all  concurred  in  sup- 
porting the  belief  of  a  future  state,  I  am  stopped  in  the  midst  of  my 
course,  by  a  late  noble  writer,  who  hath  taken  advantage  of  this  notori- 
ous truth,  to  represent  the  labours  of  those  modems,  who  have  trode  in 
the  same  steps,  as  a  confederacy  between  divines  and  atheists 

TO  DISHONOUR  AND  DEGRADE  THE  GOD  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

*  Ibi  prinram  inmmrft  azercStus  pofnli  Roman!  imare,  poUre,  ilgna,  tabulu  plctas, 
YtA  cslaU  mirari,  ea  privaUm  ac  public^  rap^re,  ddabra  spoUare,  sacra  protanaque  omnia 
poUusTf. 
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'^  After  pleading  the  caiise  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,**  eays  his 
Lordship,  <<  I  am  to  plead  the  cause  of  God  himself,  against  divines  and 

ATHEISTS  IN  CONFEDERACT.* 

"  The  conduct  of  Christian  divines  has  been  so  &r  from  defending  the 
providence  of  Grod,  that  they  have  joined  in  the  clamour  against  it. 
Nothing  has  hindered,  even  those  who  pretend  to  be  his  messengers,  his 
ambassadors,  his  plenipotentiaries,  from  renouncing  their  allegiance  to 
him,  as  they  themselves  have  the  front  to  avow,  but  the  hypothesis  of 
a  FUTURE  STATE.  On  this  hypothesis  alone,  they  insist ;  and  therefore, 
if  this  will  not  serve  their  turn,  Grod  is  disowned  by  them,  as  effectually 
as  if  he  was  so,  in  terms."t  '^  Divines,  if  not  atheists,  yet  are  abet- 
ters of  atheism."^ 

**  That  there  were  some  men  who  knew  not  Grod  in  all  ages,  may  be 
true:  but  the  scandalous  task  of  combating  his  existencs  under  the 
mask  of  theism,  was  reserved  for  metaphysicians  and  theologians.''§ 

*^ Divines  are  still  more  to  be  blamed.     A  confederacy  with 

ATHEISTS  become  ill  the  professors  of  theism.  No  matter.  They  per- 
sist, and  have  done  their  best,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  to  destroy 
the  belief  of  the  goodness  of  Grod: — They  endeavour  to  destroy  that 
of  his  GOODNESS,  which  is  a  fiurther  article  of  their  alliance."  | 

The  CONFEDERACY  between  atheists  and  divines  appears  to  have  been 
carried  very  far — Nay  the  atheist  will  appear,  to  that  reason,  to  which 
they  both  appeal,  more  consistent  in  his  absurdity  than  the  divine."Y 
^'  Divines  upbraid  God's  goodness,  and  censure  his  justice."*  * — 
"Injustice  is,  in  this  life,  ascribed  to  God,  by  divines/'ft 

"  The  whole  tribe  of  divines,  like  Wollaston  and  Clarke,  do,  in  effect, 
RENOUNCE  the  God  whom  you  and  I  adore,  as  much  as  the  rankest  of  the 
atheistical  tribe.  Your  priests  and  our  parsons  will  exclaim  most  pathe- 
tically, and  rail,  outrageously  at  this  assertion.  But  have  a  little 
patience,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  their  shame  to  be  true."}  } 

The  reader  will  give'  me  leave,  in  a  few  words,  to  vindicate  the  body 
of  divines  from  the  horrid  calumny  of  this  imaginary  confederacy. 

He  may  be  pleased  then  to  understand,  that  atheism  has  ever  endeav- 
oured to  support  itself,  on  a  fact,  which  has  indeed  all  the  certainty  that 
the  evidence  of  sense  and  experience  can  give  it ;  namely,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  moral  good  and  evil,  here  below, 

"Cum  ret  bominum  tanU  caligioe  volvi 
Adspicerem,  latosque  diujtorere  nocentes, 

Vesarique  phi labkfacta  cadkbat 

RvLiuio/'  -  -  -  - 

•  Lord  BoUngbroke's  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  306.  f  Vol.  t.  pp.  487,  488.  X  lb.  p.  485. 
5  lb.  p.  307.  II  lb.  p.  393.  IT  lb.  pp.  348,  349.  •  •  lb.  p.  417.  1 1  !*>.  p.  511. 
X%  lb.  p.  485. 
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was  the  oommon  language  of  tiie  impatient  suflFerer.  From  hence  the 
atheist  inferred^  that  the  universe  wias  without  an  intelligent  ruler;  and 
that  all  things  were  driven  about  by  that  fate  or  fortune,  which  first  pro- 
duced them^  Divines  opposed  this  conclusion;  for  they  did  not  venture 
to  be  so  paradoxical  as  (with  his  Lordship)  to  call  in  question  the  pre* 
miseSy  a  phenomenon  which  objected  itself  to  all  their  senses.  They 
first  demonstrated,  strictly  demonstrated,  the  being  of  a  God,  and  his 
MORAi«  attributes:  and  then  showed,  that  if  the  whole  of  man's  existence 
were  included  within  this  life,  the  present  distribution  of  good  and  evil 
would  contradict  that  demonstration.  They,  therefore,  inferred,  on  their 
part,  that  the  whole  of  man's  existence  was  not  included  within  this  life: 
but  that  he  was  reserved  for  an  afler-reckoning;  in  which  an  equcU  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments  wovld  amply  vindicate  the  provi- 
dence of  a  righteous  Governor. 

•  But  atheists  were  not  the  only  enemies  whom  divines  had  to  deal 
with.  There  was  a  set  of  men,  who  allowed  an  intelligent  first  Cause, 
endowed  with  those  mobal  attbibutes,  which  the  divines  had  demon- 
strated: and  on  that  account,  called  themselves  deists.  Yet  they  agreed 
so  far  with  atheismj  as  to  confine  the  whole  of  man's  existence  to  the  pre- 
sent life.  These,  the  divine  combated,  in  their  turn ;  and  with  the  same 
arms;  but  in  an  inverted  order.  In  disputing  with  the  atheists,  the 
principle  held  In  common  was  the  present  unequal  distrihution  of  good 
and  evil.  So  that  to  cut  off  their  conclusion  from  it,  of  no  God,  he 
demonstrated  the  being  and  attributes :  and  from  that  proof  inferred  that 
the  inequality  would  be  set  right.  With  deists,  the  common  principle 
was  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Therefore,  to  bring  them  to  the 
allowance  of  a  ttttube  state,  he  appealed  to  the  present  unequtu  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil,  (which  these  men,  as  well  as  his  Lordship,  were 
very  backward  to  allow  and  very  industrious  not  to  see ;)  and  from  that 
inequality  inferred,  that  there  must  be  such  a  state. 

This  is  a  short  and  true  account  of  the  divine's  contest  with  atheists 
and  DEISTS,  so  far  as  the  subject  of  2l  future  state  came  in  question:  in 
both  controversies  that  state  is  deduced  from  the  moral  attributes :  only 
with  this  difference.  In  the  dispute  with  atheists,  the  demonstration  of 
those  attributes  is  made;  in  the  dispute  with  deists,  it  is  allowed.  The 
final  purpose  against  atheism  is  to  prove  the  being  and  attbibutes  of 
God ;  the  final  purpose  against  deism  is  to  prove  a  futube  state  :  for 
neither  natural  nor  revealed  religion  can  subsist  without  believing  thai 
God  IS,  and  that  he  is  a  bewabdeb  of  them  that  seeh  him.*  Thus,  we 
see,  the  question,  in  each  controversy,  being  different;  the  premises,  by 
which  each  proposition  was  to  be  proved,  must  needs  be  different.     The 

•  St  Paul,  Heb.  xi.  6. 
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difference  is  her6  explained}  tlie  premises,  in  tiie  argumeBt  against 
atheists,  were  the  moral  attrUbmUs  ;  the  premises,  in  the  argument  against 
deists,  were  the  unequal  diHrilmUon  of  good  and  evil. 

What  enemy  to  religion  now,  could  ever  hope  to  see  a  calumny  either 
thrive  or  rise  on  so  unpromising  a  ground?  or  flatter  himself  with  the 
expectation  of  an  advocate  bold  enough  to  tell  the  worid,  that  this 
conduct  of  the  divines  was  a  confedebacy  with  atheists,  to  decry 
Cto^s  providence  ;  to  blot  out  his  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice;  to 
combat  his  government;  and  to  deny  his  very  existence F  The  eight 
HONOURABUB  author  does  all  this:  and  more ; — ^he  expects  to  be  believed. 
It  is  true,  this  is  a  fine  believing  age:  yet  I  hardly  think  he  would  have 
carried  his  confidence  in  our  credulity  so  fiu*,  had  he  seen  his  way  clear 
before  him. — His  Lordship  is  always  sublime,  and  therefore  often  cloudy ; 
commonly,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  look  into  the  detail  of  things,  or  to 
enter  into  their  minuteness :  for  which,  indeed,  he  is  perpetually  felici- 
tating his  genius.  So  that,  in  his  general  view  of  theologic  matters,  he 
has  jumbled  these  two  controversies  into  one;  and,  in  the  concision, 
hath  commodiously  slipped  in  one  fact  for  another.  He,  all  the  way, 
represents  divines  as  making  a  future  state  the  proof  of  God's  moral 
attributes:  whereas,  we  now  see,  on  the  very  face  of  the  controversy, 
that  they  make  the  moral  attributes  A  proof  of  a  fitture  state.  Let  us 
consider  how  the  dispute  stands  with  the  atheist.  These  men  draw 
their  argument  against  a  God»  from  the  condition  of  the  moral  worid: 
The  divine  answers,  by  demonstrating  God's  being  and  attributes:  and, 
on  that  demonstration,  satisfies  the  objection.  Consider  how  it  stands  with 
the  deist.  Here,  Grod's  being  and  attributes  is  a  common  principle: 
and  on  this  ground  the  divine  stands,  to  deduce  a  Juture  state  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things*-— But  his  misrepresentation  was  to  sup- 
port his  slander  of  a  cohfedebact:  there  was  no  room  to  pretend  that 
God's  Being  was  made  precarious  by  proving  a /k^iciitf  state  from  his  attri- 
butes ;  but  could  he  get  it  believed,  that  divines  proved  the  attributes  from 
^future  state,  he  would  easily  find  credit  with  his  kind  reader,  for  all  Uie 
rest. 

Well  then,  the  whole  amount  of  his  chimerical  confederacy  comes 
to  this.  That  divines  and  atheists  hold  a  principle  in  common;  but,  in 
common  too  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind;  namely,  that  there  are  irregulari- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  here  below.  And  did  any  thing 
forbid  divines  to  employ  this  common  princuple,  in  support  of  religion 
against a^A^t>m  and  deism!  But  whatever  his  Lordship  might  think  pro- 
per to  disguise  in  this  reasoning,  there  is  one  thing,  the  most  careless  reader 
will  never  overlook ;  which  is,  that  under  all  this  pomp  of  words  and 
solemnity  of  accusation,  you  see  lurking  that  poor  species  of  a  bigot's 
calumny,  which,  from  one  principle  held  in  common  with  an  obnoxious 
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party,  charges  his  adversary,  with  aii  the  follies  or  impieties  which  have 
rendered  that  party  odious.  This  miserable  artifice  of  imposture,  had 
now  been  long  hissed  out  of  learned  controversy,  when  the  noble  Lord 
took  it  up ;  and,  with  true  political  skill,  worked  it  into  a  sham  pIjOT  ; 
to  make  beligion  distrust  its  best  friends,  and  take  refuge  in  the  fibst 
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SECT.  I. 

Having  now  proved  the  first  pkoposition,  ThcU  inculcating  the 
doctrine  ofaJtUure  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  necessary  to  the 
weU-being  ofsocieti/y  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man^ 
and  the  genius  of  civil  society ;  and  cleared  it  from  the  objections  of 
licentious  wits ; 

I  proceed  to  the  second;  which  is,  that  all  MANKmD,  especially 

THE  MOST  WISE  AND  LEARNED  NATIONS  OF  ANTIQUITY,  HAVE  CONCUR- 
BED  IN  BELIEVINO  AND  TEACHING,  THAT  THIS  DOCTRINE  WAS  OF  SUCH 
USE  TO  CIVIL  SOCIETY. 

This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 

I.  From  the  conduct  of  lawgivers,  and  institutors  of  civil  policy. 

II.  From  the  opinions  of  all  the  learners  and  teachers  of  wisdom,  in 
the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy. 

I.  From  the  conduct  op  lawgivers,  and  institutors  op  civil 
POLICY :  who  never  omitted  to  propagate  and  confirm  religion,  wherever 
they  established  laws ;  religion,  I  say,  which  was  always  first  in  their 
view,  and  last  in  their  execution.  They  used  it  as  the  instrument  to  col- 
lect a  body  politic ;  and  they  applied  it  as  the  bond  to  tie  and  keep  that 
body  together:  they  taught  it  in  civilizing  man ;  and  established  it  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  barbarity  and  a  savage  life.  In  a  word,  so  inseparable, 
in  the  ancient  world,  were  the  ideas  of  lawgiving  and  religion,  that 
Plutarch,  in  his  paradoxical  preference  of  atheism  to  superstition,  suppoi^es 
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no  other  origin  of  divine  worship  than  what  was  the  work  of  the  law^ 
giver.  "How  much  happier  had  it  been,"  says  he,  "for  the  Carthagin- 
ians, had  their  first  lawgiver  been  like  Critias  or  Diagoras,  who  believed 
neither  gods  nor  demons,  rather  than  such  a  one  as  enjoined  the  public 
sacrifices  to  Saturn!"* 

That  the  magistrate,  as  such,  hath  taken  the  greatest  care  and  pains 
to  inculcate  and  support  religion,  we  shall  prove  at  large :  that  this  care 
and  pains  must  arise,  and  was  employed,  on  account  of  its  confessed  and 
experienced  utility  to  the  state,  will  need  no  proof. 

But  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  previous 
truth,  That  there  never  wasy  in  any  age  of  the  world,  from  the  most  early 
accounts  oftime^  to  this  present  hour,  any  civil-policied  nation  or  peo^ 
plcy  who  had  a  religion,  of  which  the  chief  foundation  and  stqpport  was 
not  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments;  the  Jew- 
ish PEOPLE  only  excepted.  This,  I  presume,  our  adversaries  will  not 
deny.  Mr  Bayle,  the  indulgent  foster-father  of  infidelity,  confesseth  it 
in  the  fullest  manner,  and  with  the  utmost  ingenuity :  "  Toutes  les  reli- 
gions du  monde,  tant  la  vraie  que  les  fausses,  roulent  sur  ce  grand  pivot, 
qu'il  y  a  un  juge  invisible  qui  punit  et  qui  recompense,  apres  cette  viey 
les  actions  de  Thomme  tant  exterieures  qu'interieures.  Cest  de  la  que  I'on 
supose  que  decoule  la  principale  utilite  de  la  religion :"  and  thinks,  it  was 
the  utility  of  this  doctrine  which  set  the  magistrate  upon  inventing  a 
religion  for  the  state :  "  Cest  le  principal  motif  qui  eut  anime  ceux  qui 
Fauroient  inventee."t 

This  truth,  we  beg  the  reader  always  to  have  in  mind:  so  that  when, 
in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  he  meets  with  ancient  testimonies  for  the 
necessity  of  religion  to  society,  he  may  be  sure,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
FUTURE  STATE  of  rcwards  and  punishments,  was  the  chief  idea  included  in 
that  term.  And  on  this  account  it  is,  that  frequently,  where  the  ancients 
speak  of  the  source  of  those  utilities,  which  can  proceed  only  from  the 
doctrine  of  2^  future  state^  they  give  it  the  common  name  of  religion :  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  often  call  religion  by  the  restrictive  name  of  a 
future  state:  on  which  account,  I  have  not  scrupled,  throughout  this 
discourse,  to  use  the  same  liberty  of  applying  the  generic  or  specific  term, 
one  for  the  other,  without  any  apprehension  of  being  thought  not  to  under- 
stand my  argument,  or  of  being  misunderstood  by  my  reader:  who,  when 
he  sees  me  bring  facts  and  opinions  of  antiquity,  which  show  the  utility 
of  religion  in  general,  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 

viN»  Sfl««  ftnrt  ^mfUtttt,  m/ai^uv,  ^  TMnurm  ^vuf  $1»  rtf  X^«ffr  f/iMv ;— ni^«  ^uri).  P.  17l»  T. 
it,  fol.  1599,  Fivicof. 

t  Diet.  Crit.  et  Hist.  art.  Spinoza.     Rem.  (E.) 
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in  particular,  will  understand  that  I  speak  home  to  my  purpose,  and  to 
the  full  proof  of  my  second  proposition. 

So  that,  had  I  done  no  more  than  produce  such  facts  and  apiniofUy  I 
had  done  all  that  was  necessary.  But  since  the  bare  necessary  is  esteemed 
almost  as  poor  and  unhandsome  a  thing  in  literature  as  in  civil  life,  I 
have  employed  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  and  following  books,  to 
show,  from  ancient  facts  and  opinions,  the  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
concern  of  all  the  wise  and  learned  for  perpietuating  the  ^)ecifie  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Having  premised  thus  much  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  proceed,  in  the 
first  place, 

1.  To  show>  fit  ffeneral^  the  civil  magistrate's  care  in  this  matter. 

The  popular  doctrine  of  a  providence,  and  consequently,  of  a  future 
stale  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was,  as  we  have  said,  so  universally 
received  in  the  ancient  world,  that  we  cannot  find  any  civilized  country 
where  it  was  not  of  national  belief.  The  most  ancient  Greek  poets,  as 
Musseus,*  Orpheus,!  Homer,  Hesiod,  ftc,  who  hove  given  systems  of 
theology  and  religion,  on  the  popular  creed  of  such  nations,  always 
reckon  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  a 
ftmdamental  article:  and  all  succeeding  writers  have  given  testimony  to 
the  same  concerted  plan.  iEschylus,  Sophodes,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
whose  profession  it  was  to  represent  the  manners  and  opinions  of  all 
civilized  people,  whether  Greeks  or  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  bar^ 
bartons,  are  full  and  express  to  the  same  purpose.  Further,  it  is  recorded 
in  the  works  of  ev^ry  ancient  historian  and  philosopher,  which  it  would 
be  endless  to  recite.  But  Plutarch,  the  most  knowing  of  them  all,  shall 
speak  for  the  rest:  <<£xamine,^t  says  he,  in  his  tract  against  Colotes  the 
Epicurean,  <^the  face  of  the  globe,  and  you  may  find  cities  unfortified, 
unlettered,  without  a  regular  magistrate,  or  appropriated  habitations; 
without  possessions,  property,  or  the  use  of  money,  and  unskilled  in  all 
the  magnificent  and  polite  arts  of  life:  but  a  city  without  the  knowledge 
of  a  God,  or  the  practice  of  religion :  without  the  use  of  vows,  oaths, 
oracles,  and  sacrifices  to  procure  good,  or  of  deprecatory  rites  to  avert 
evil,  no  man  can  or  ever  will  find."  And  in  his  consolation  to  Apollo- 
nius,  he  declares  it§  was  so  ancient  an  opinion,  thcU  good  men  should 
be  recompensed  after  death,  that  he  could  not  reach  either  to  the  author 

•  Phto  Rep.  lib.  xi.  p.  364,  E.  T.  II.  edit  Staph.  1678,  fo».     t  PluUrch,  ViU  Lwul. 

^...^Mf  J'  Xv  Wmt  Km  wiXtH  iruxi^rmn,  Jiy^/tfUvivt,  itlim^*X§pr0¥t,  JUtrnmn,  ^x^^' 
r§»t,  uiiUftmrtf  /tii  h$fAifat,  mTi't^avf  ^tmr^mf  timi  yvftMt^ittf  m9ii^$y  }l  irikitu  h»i  JJi§»,  ^n 
Xi*'/^^^'^  **X^f»  t^n^  h'^^'lf  f**»^  fuifrttmit,  fMfiVi  ^ueimi  iir*  JiytJtii,  finiil  awr^HraU  mttmZfy 
§9iut  Urt9  «^i  i#r«i  yi7«*«#  ^Minvf.  — Edit.  Fruicf.  foL  T.  ii.  p.  1 125.  E. 

§  — Kjm  rmvf  $Zrit  m^x"^*  "^  ^tnXtuk  Itariku  nufu^uitm  wm^  nfAiw  *>n  r*  ^ru^iwm* 

2<«  rtXMv  tirm  nm/u#^Smi.— Edit.  Steph.  8vo,  1572,  T.  i.  p.  SOI. 
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or  angtHol  of  it.  To  the  aame  purpose  had  Cicero  and  Seneca  dedared 
themselves  before  him.  The  first  in  these  words;  •"As  our  innate 
ideas  discover  to  us  that  there  are  gods,  whose  attributes  we  deduce 
from  reason;  90y  from  the  consent  of  all  nations  andpeople^  we  conclude 
thai  the  soul  is  immortal^  The  other  thus:  f  "When  we  wdgh  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  consent  of  all  manhindy  in 
their  fears  and  hopes  of  a  future  state^  is  of  no  small  moment  with  us." 

In  a  word,  Seztus  Empirictts,  when  he  would  discredit  the  argument 
for  the  being  of  a  Grod,  brought  from  universal  consent,  observes,  that  it 
would  prove  too  much ;  because  it  would  prove  the  truth  of  the  poetie 
fables  ofhelly  in  which  there  was  as  general  a  concurrence.^ 

But  of  all  nati<His,  the  Eotftian  was  most  celebrated  for  its  care  in 
cultivatiiig  rdigion  in  general,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  parti- 
cular: insomudi  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  historians  affirms, 
Ih^  were  the  first  who  built  altars  and  erected  statues  and  temples  to 
the  gods.^ — The  first  who  taught  that  the  soul  of  man  was  immortaL 
And  Lueian  tells  us,||  Thai  they  were  said  to  he  the  first  who  had  the 
hnoudedge  of  the  gods.  Which  only  amounts  to  this,  that  they  were 
the  first  and  wisest  civil-pdicied  people:  as  will  appear  presently. 

But,  at  present,  to  prove  the  magistrates  care  from  hence. For 

this  account  of  the  antiquity  and  universality  of  religion  is  not  given 

« 

to  evinee  its  truth;  for  which  purpose  other  writers  have  often  and  sue-* 
oessfully  employed  it ;  but  to  manifest  its  use  ;  which  will  be  best  done 
by  inquiring  what  share  the  magistrate  had  in  it. 

I.  Now  though  no  civilized  nation  was  ever  without  a  religion  in 
general,  and  this  doctrine  in  particular;  and  though  it  was  of  general 
belief  even  before  civil  policy  was  instituted  amongst  mankind;  yet  were 
there  formerly,  as  now  there  are,  many  savage  nations,  that  when  first 
discovered,  a(^;>eared  to  have  long  lost  all  traces  of  religion:  a  fact  which 
implies  some  extraordinary  care  in  the  magistrate  for  its  support  and 
preservation.  For  if  religion  hath  been  supported  in  all  places,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  where  there  was  a  magistrate  and 
civil  policy;  and  scarce  in  any  place,  or  under  any  drcumstance,  where 

*  — Ut  D«os  esse  natura  opiiMunitr,  qual«sqiie  tint  nti«ne  cogaoscimui;  lie  permsnen 
anunos  arbitramur  consensu  natioaum  onuiium.— .TuscuL  Disp.  1.  i.  e.  16.  in  initio.  Edit* 
Oxon.  4to,  T.  ii.  p.  245. 

'f  Cum  de  anfmarum  letemitate  disserlmus,  non  leve  momentum  apud  nos  habet  coih 
senrai  honfoum,  aut  timentiam  inferos,  ant  colenthim. — Ep.  117. 

Z  AdT.  PhysicoSy  lib.  viii.  cap.  S.  Comment. 

4  Umfuif  ri  Mm  my^Xfutrm  mm  mtm  Bi»7n  A^stufim  ^%m$  fl'(«r«iif .— Her.  Euteipe,  e.  4* 

Id.  ib.  cap.  123. 

II  H^Zth  /tit  M^^mf  Aiyiirrii  xiysvrai  SiZf  ri  ln§tti9  X«/3t7r. —  Dc  Dea  Syria,  sect. 
2.  edit.  Reitzii. 
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these  were  wanting;  what  other  cause  than  the  magistrate's  care  and 
contrivance  can  be  assigned  for  its  support? 

If  it  should  be  said,  which,  I  think,  is  the  only  plausible  thing  can  be 
said,  that  the  reason  why  the  citizen  had  religion,  and  the  savage  none, 
might  be,  that,  amongst  the  advantages  of  civil  life,  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  one ;  and  this  necessarily  brings  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  religious  observance :  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  all  the  national  religions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  gentile  world 
are  so  gross  and  irrational,  that  they  could  not  be  the  product  of  reflec- 
tion or  improved  reason,  but  were  plainly  of  the  magistrate's  fitting  up, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  minds  yet  rude  and  uncultivated,  which  could 
bear  nothing  of  a  finer  texture  than  what  was  made  out  of  the  stuff  he 
found,  the  genius  of  the  nation  and  the  nature  of  the  government. 

To  give  the  proof  of  what  we  have  been  saying:  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  in  South,  and  the  people  of  Canada  in  North  America, 
were  on  a  level  with  regard  to  speculative  knowledge.  Or,  if  there 
were  any  natural  advantage,  the  Canadians  had  it.  These,  when  dis- 
covered, seemed  to  have  no  rudiments  of  religion:  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  had  one  formed,  digested,  and  established:  but  such  a  religion 
as  discovered  something  worse  than  mere  ignorance,  but  never  could  be 
the  result  of  improved  thinking :  however,  a  religion  it  was  which  taught 
the  great  articles  of  the  worship  of  a  Grod,  a  providence,  and  a  future  state. 
Now  how  happened  it  that  these  two  great  empires  had  a  religion,  and 
the  Canadians  none,  but  that  the  lawgivers  of  the  former  saw  it  necessary 
to  countenance,  add  to,  and  perpetuate  what  they  found,*  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state?  which  advantage  the  Canadians  wanting,  they  lost,  in  course 
of  time,  the  very  footsteps  of  religion.  If  this  will  not  be  allowed,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason. 

Let  us  suppose,  according  to  the  objection,  that  gentile  religion  owes 
its  birth  to  the  improved  and  cultivated  mind.  Now  if  we  make  collec- 
tions from  the  nature  of  things,  it  will  be  found  more  likely  that  these 
northern  savages  should  longer  preserve  the  notions  of  God  and  the  prac- 
tices of  religion  than  the  southern  citizens,  uninfluenced  by  their  magis- 
trates. 

The  way  of  getting  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  best  suited  to  the  com- 
mon  capacity  of  man,  is  that  very  easy  one,  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  nature.  For  this  employment  the  savage  would  have  fitter 
opportunities  given  him  by  his  vacant  and  sedentary  life;  and  by  his  con- 
stant view  of  nature,  which  all  his  Ubours  and  all  his  amusements  per- 
petually presented  to  him  naked  and  unsophisticated.  The  Comte  de 
Boulainvilliers,  a  writer  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  religion, 

*  See  Book  III.  lect.  0„  and  Book  II.  lect.  1. 
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gives  this  reason  why  the  Arabians  preserved  so  long,  and  with  so  much 
purity,  their  notions  of  the  Divinity.* 

On  the  other  hand,  nature,  by  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
first  Cause,  would  be  quite  hid  from  the  southern  citizen,  busied  in  the 
works  of  barbarous  arts  and  inhuman  practices ;  or  taken  up  with  the 
slavidi  attendance  on  the  will,  and  a  more  slavish  imitation  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant. 

Nor,  if  we  may  credit  the  relations  of  travellers,  do  the  northern  people 
any  more  neglect  to  exercise  their  reason  than  the  southern :  it  is  con- 
stant, they  are  observed  to  have  sounder  intellects  than  those  nearer  the 
sun;  wluch,  being  owing  to  the  influence  of  climes,  is  found  to  hold  aU 
the  world  over.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  issue  proved  just  the  contrary ; 
and,  as  we  said,  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  had  a  religion,  the  Cana- 
dians none  at  all. 

Who  then  can  doubt  but  that  this  was  owing  to  the  care  and  contri- 
vance of  the  magistrate?  But  indeed  (which  makes  this  instance  the 
more  pertinent)  the  feict  confirms  the  reasoninff.  The  founders  of  these 
two  monarchies  pretended  to  be  the  messengers  and  offspring  of  the 
gods;  and,  in  the  manner  of  the  Grecian  and  other  legislators,  (of  whom 
more  hereafter,)  pretended  to  inspiration,  established  religion,  and  con- 
stituted a  form  of  worship. 

II.  But  not  only  the  existence^  but  the  genius  too  of  pagan  religion, 
shows  the  magistrate's  hand  in  its  support. 

Firsty  From  the  &rtgin  of  their  gods. 

Secondly  From  the  attributes  given  to  them ;  and, 

Thirdfy,  From  the  modle  of  public  worship^ 

Firsts  The  idolatry  of  the  gentile  states  was  chiefiy  the  worship  of 
dead  men ;  and  these,  kings,  lawgivers,  and  founders  of  civil  policy.  The 
benefit  accruing  to  the  state  both  from  the  consecration  and  the  worship 
of  such  gods,  shows  it  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  lawgiver.  For,  1. 
Nothing  could  be  a  greater  excitement  to  good  government,  than  to  show 
the  magistrate  that  the  public  benefits,  which  he  shoiild  invent,  improve, 
or  preserve,  would  be  rewarded  with  an  immortality  of  fame  and  glory. 
Cicero  gives  this  as  the  original  of  the  civil  apotheosis :  "  It  may  be  easily 
understood,  that  the  reason  why  most  cities  prosecuted  the  memory  of  their 
valiant  men  with  divine  honours,  was  to  spur  up  their  citizens  to  virtue, 
that  every  the  most  deserving  of  them  might  encounter  dangerg  With  the 
greater  cheerfulness  in  the  service  of  his  country.  And  for  this  very 
cause  it  was  that,  at  Athens,  Erectheus  and  his  daughters  were  received 

*  La  Vie  de  Mohammed,  p.  147.    Ed.  Amst.  1731.     Je  reYiens  Yolontiers  h  k  kwange 
de  la  solitude  dee  Arabet.     EUe  a  conserr^  chez  eux  plus  longtemn,  et  avec  moini  de 
mdlange,  W  wntiment  nalarel  de  la  Teritalile  divinit^,  etc. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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into  the  number  of  the  gods."*  2.  Nothing  could  make  the  people  so 
observant  of  their  laws,  as  a  belief  that  the  makers,  firamers,  and  admin- 
istrators of  them  were  become  gods ;  and  did  dispense  a  peculiar  provi- 
dence for  their  protection  and  support. 

The  records  of  antiquity  support  this  reasoning.  The  Egyptians  were 
the  first  people  who  perfected  civil  policy,  and  established  religion:  and 
they  were  the  first  too  who  deified  their  kings,  lawgivers,  and  public 
bene&ctors  ;t  as  we  may  collect  from  the  passage  of  Herodotus,  quoted 
above,  which  says,  they  were  the  first  who  built  altars,  and  erected  statues 
and  temples  to  the  gods:  for  the  erecting  statues  was,  by  this  historian, 
esteemed  a  certain  mark  that  the  worshippers  believed  the  gods  had  Au- 
nuin  natures;  as  appears  from  the  reason  he  ^ves  why  the  Persians  had 
no  statues  of  their  gods,  namely,  because  they  did  not  believe  as  the 
Greeks,  that  the  gods  had  human  natures,^  that  is,  they  did  not  believe 
the  gods  were  dead  men  deified :  this,  as  we  say,  was  a  practice  invented 
by  the  Egyptians;  who,  in  process  of  time,  taught  the  rest  of  the  world 
their  mystery .§  So  when  arts  and  civil  policy  were  brought  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus  and  Ceres,  (the  first,  though  a  Phenician  by  birth,  being  an 
inhabitant  of  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  and  the  other,  though  coming  immediately 
from  Sicily,  was  yet  a  natural  Egyptian,)  then,  and  not  till  then,  began 
the  custom  of  deifying  dead  men;  which  soon  overran  all  Greece  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  || 

2.  The  attributes  and  qualities  assigned  to  their  gods,  always  corre- 
sponded with  the  nature  and  genijis  of  the  government.  If  this  was  gentle^ 
benign,  compassionate,  and  forgiving;  goodness  and  mercy  were  most 

'  *  Atque  in  plerisque  cirit&tibus  intelHgi  potest,  augendn  rfrtutis  gratift,  quo  Hbcntiiis 
reipublicfe  causa  periculum  adiret  optimus  quisquei  virorum  fortium  memoriam  honore 
deorum  immortaliuni  consecratam.  Ob  earn  enim  ipsam  caiisam  Erectheus  Atheuis  filisque 
ejus  in  numero  deorum  sunt. — Nat.  Deor.  L  iii.  c.  19,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  torn.  ii.  p.  503. 

Miiifv  M^ti^tf  tSn^yt^imt  rir»;^i|s«r«f  riff  aJmHt^Uf  St  Wtwf  »»)  fim^tXtTt  ytytviMU  Mark 
rif  A7>fvrr*f.— Dfod.  Sic  1.  i.  p.  8.  Steph.  ed. 

%  *(l(  ft^9  ifUi  htiiuf,  7rt  »i»  M(»Mr»f»Ams  lufu^mv  r§vt  Si«vft  tuJdm^  ti  *'EXknnt  thm, 
-Xlio.  L.  131.     And  see  note  A. 

§  n^tita^^tiwmt  })\  k9*yM,m»9  T^if  riitt  mZitf  ^mfinnrnf,  mm*  r^»  rSf  fAtvm  fu^*t  ^tmyftf^iv, 
»Tt  »l  T»)itu$TMTM  rm  fia^fik^mv,  iJifU(irii0f  h  ^tittMif  rt  Mm  AimiTIOI,  fr«^*  Zf  nm  •/  Xm***! 

»mrm  Tt  iZ  ^•tntmnrm§  rk  Xhn^  tvt^ytrmt  ri  roir§¥t  »««  irtXXSf  miritvf  kymtSf  myifuttf  it 
3«0tfr  «r^«risv?«tnr. — Philo  fiibl.  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evang.  L  ii.  cap.  9. 

I  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  probably,  had  not  this  matter  in  his  Uioughts,  hath  yet  a  remaric- 
able  passage  to  this  purpose  in  his  Clironoiogy  of  the  Greelu:  *'  Idolatry,'^  says  he,  '*  began 
in  Chaldsea  and  Egypt.  The  countries  upon  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile  being  exceeding  fertile, 
were  first  frequented  by  mankind,  and  grew  first  into  Icingdoms ;  and  thkreforv  began  first 
to  adore  their  dead  kings  and  queens.  Erery  city  set  up  the  worship  of  its  own  founder 
and  kings,  and  by  alliances  and  conquests  they  spread  this  worship;  and  at  length  the 
PlMPnicians  and  Egyptians  brought  into  Europe  the  practice  ofdeafying  the  dead. ** — P.  161. 
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essential  to  the  Deity:  but  if  severe,  inexorable,  captious,  or  unequal; 
the  very  gods  were  tyrants ;  and  expiations,  atonements,  lustraUons,  and 
bloody  sacrifices,  composed  the  system  of  religious  worship.  In  the  word* 
of  the  great  poet, 

"  Gods  ptrtlaly  chamgefu),  passiooate,  iui)ust> 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust ; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive. 
And,  fiorm'd  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe/"^ 

But,  3.  The  mode  of  public  worship  was  alone  sufficient  to  betray  th^ 
mover  of  the  whole  machine.  The  object  of  what  we  call  religion,  being 
God,  considered  as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  a  species  of  rational  beingi, 
the  subject  of  it  must  needs  be  each  individual  of  that  species.  This  is 
that  idea  of  religion  which  our  common  reason  approves.  But  now,  in 
ancient  paganism,  religion  was  a  very  different  thing:  it  had  for  its  sub* 
ject,  not  only  the  natural  man,  that  is,  each  individual,  but  likewise  the 
artificial  man,  society ;  by  and  for  whom,  all  the  public  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  it  were  instituted  and  performed.  And  while  that  part  of  pagan 
religion,  whose  subject  were  individuals,  bore  an  inferior  part,  and  was 
confessed  to  be  under  an  unequal  providence,  the  consideration  of  which 
brought  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  for  the  support  of  God's  govern- 
ment; the  other,  whose  subject  was  the  artificial  man,  society,  taught  a 
more  equal  providence,  administered  to  the  state.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  religion  and  government  ran  into  one  another ;  and  pro- 
digies and  portents  were  as  familiar  as  civil  edicts ;  and  as  constantly 
bore  their  share  in  the  public  administration :  for  the  oracles,  without 
which  nothing  was  projected  or  executed,  always  denounced  them. as 
rational  directions,  declarative  of  divine  favour  or  displeasure ;  in  which 
particulars,  as  such,  were  not  at  all  concerned:  so  that  to  accept  or  to 
avert  the  omen;  to  gratulate  the  mercy,  or  deprecate  the  judgment;  the 
constant  method  was  the  revival  of  old  rites,  or  the  institution  of  new. 
A  reformation  of  manners,  or  enforcement  of  sumptuary  laws,  never  made 
part  of  the  state's  atonement  to  the  gods. 

The  oddness  and  notoriety  of  this  fact  so  forcibly  struck  Mr  Bayle's 
imagination,  that,  mistaking  this  for  the  whole  of  paganism,  he  too  hastily 
concluded,  that  the  worship  of  false  gods  in  the  ancient  world  did  not  at 
all  influence  morals:^  and  from  thence  formed  an  argument  to  sup- 
port his  favourite  question  in  behalf  of  atheism.  Tliis  was  a  strange  con- 
clusion: for  though  it  be  indeed  true,  that  the  public  part  of  pagan 
religion  had  no  infiuence  on  morals,  it  is  utterly  false  that  the  ^tvo/e  part 
had  not :  for  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  was  the  foundation 

*  Essay  on  Man. 

t  Peos^es  direrses  sur  un  comete,  &c.     Et,  Reponse  aux  Questions  d'un  Provinelil. 
Et,  Continuation  des  Pensees  divcrses,  &c. 

m2 
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o(  and  inseparable  from,  this  sounder  part  of  pagan  religion  whose  subject 
war  the  individucUj  the  merit  and  demerit,  to  which  rewards  and  punish- 
Bients  were  annexed,  was  virtue  and  vice  only.  This  will  be  proved  at 
large  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  present  book:  though  I  am  ready  to 
allow,  that  the  nature  and  administration  of  the  public  part  of  pagan 
religion  did  lead  individuals  into  many  wrong  conclusions  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  exterior  acts  of  worship. 

But  what  seems  to  have  occasioned  Mr  Bayle's  mistake,  (besides  his 
following  the  fathers,  who  in  their  declamations  against  paganism  have 
said  a  great  deal  to  the  same  purpose,*)  was  his  not  reflecting  that  ancient 
hklory  only  presents  us  with  one  part  of  the  influence  of  paganism,  that 
which  it  had  on  the  public  as  a  body:  the  othery  the  influence  it  had  on 
Individuals,  it  passes  over  in  silence,  as  not  its  province. 

Whoever  now  considers  the  genius  of  paganism  in  this  view,  (and 
unless  he  considers  it  in  this  view  he  will  never  be  able  to  judge  truly  of 
ityf )  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  a  great  hand  in 
modelling  religion.  What  it  was  which  enabled  him  to  give  this  extra- 
ordinary cast  to  paganism,  is  not  difficult  to  discover:  it  could  be  nothing 
but  that  popular  disposition  arising  from,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
of,  those  general  notions,  which  by  his  contrivance  and  encouragement 
had  overspread  the  heathen  world.     1.  That  there  were  local  tutelary 

*  Yet  St  Austin  himself  csnnot  but  own  that  the  Mysteries  however  (of  which  the  reader 
will  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  book)  were  principally  instituted  for  the 
promoting  of  virtue  and  a  good  life,  even  where  he  is  accusing  paganism  in  general  for  its 
neglect  of  moral  virtue : 

■**  Nee  nobis  nescio  quos  sumuros  paucissimorum  auribus  anhelatos  et  arcana  velut  religione 
tnidltos  jactent,  quibus  vitas  probitas  castitssque  discatur."— Civ.  Dei,  1.  ii.  cap.  6. 

**  lidem  ipsi  Damones— perhibentur  in  adytis  suis,  secretisque  penetralibus  dare  quadam 
bona  pnecepU  de  moribus  quibusdam  velut  electis  sacratis  suis — Proinde  malignitas  d»roo- 
num  nisi  alicubi  se,  quemadmodum  scriptum  in  nostris  litteris  novlmus,  traiisflguret  in 
angelos  lucis,  non  implet  negotium  deceptionis.  Foris  itaque  populis  celeberrlmo  strepitu 
Impietas  impura  drcumsonat,  et  intus  paucis  castitas  simulata  vix  sonat:  prtebentur  propatula 
pudendis,  et  secreta  laudandis:  decus  latet^  et  dedecus  patet,"  &c.  cap.  96, 

f  What  is  here  said  of  the  genius  of  paganism  well  accounts  for  a  circumstance  in  ancient 
history,  which  veiy  much  embarrasses  the  modem  critics.  They  cannot  conceive  how  it 
happened  that  the  best  ancient  historians,  who  understood  so  well  what  belonged  to  the  nature 
of  a  composition,  and  how  to  give  every  sort  of  worlc  its  due  form,  and  were  besides  free 
from  all  vulgar  superstition,  should  abound  so  much  in  descriptions  of  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies;  and  in  relations  of  omens,  prodigies,  and  portents.  Many  an  idle  hypothesis 
hath  been  framed  to  give  a  solution  of  this  difficulty ;  and  many  a  tedious  work  compiled  to 
jastffy  these  ancient  historisns  upon  mere  modem  ideas.  But  now  a  plain  and  easy  answer 
nay  be  given  to  it.  This  part  of  pagan  religion  was  so  interwoven  with  the  transactions  of 
state,  that  it  became  essential  to  civil  history.  And  how  much  soever  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  deformed  ancient  history,  yet  the  critic  and  philosopher  gain  by  what  disgusts  Uie 
delicacy  of  the  politician;  the  Greek  snd  Roman  history  being  the  repository  of  all  that  con- 
doms tlie  public  part  of  pagan  religion. 
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deities,  who  had  taken  upon  themselves,  or  were  intrusted  with,  the  care 
and  protection  of  particular  nations  and  people ;  (of  which  more  hereafter). 
2.  That  those  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  had  reduced  the  scat- 
tered tribes  and  clans  into  civil  society,  were  become  gods.  3.  and  lastly, 
That  their  systems  of  laws  and  civil  institutes  were  planned  and  digested 
by  the  direction  of  the  legislator's  patron-deity.* 

On  the  whole  then,  the  foregoing  considerations  of  the  preservation  of 
religion  in  general;  the  origin  of  the  pagan  gods;  their  attributes;  and 
the  mode  of  public  worship  ; — will,  I  am  persuaded,  incline  the  reader  to 
think  that,  for  the  universality/  of  religious  belief  the  world  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  how  much  soever  the  illegitimate  or  on- 
natural  constitution  of  particular  states,  or  the  defective  views  of  parti-' 
cular  lawgivers,  contributed  to  deprave  the  true  religion  of  nature;  or,  if 
you  will,  the  patriarchal.  The  learned  St  Austin,  who  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  this  way  of 
thinking,  when  he  gives  it,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries ;  that  the  civil 
magistrate  had  a  large  share  in  pagan  superstition.  His  words  are 
thescyf — *^  Which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  done  on  no  other  account, 
but  as  it  was  the  business  of  princes,  out  of  their  wisdom  and  civil  pru- 
dence, to  deceive  the  people  in  their  religion — ^princes,  under  the  name 
of  religion,  persuaded  the  people  to  believe  those  things  true,  which  they 
themselves  knew  to  be  idle  fables.  By  this  means,  for  their  own  ease 
in  government,  tying  them  the  more  closely  to  civil  society." 

But  if  now  it  should  be  objected,  that  it  was  natural  for  the  people, 
lefl  to  themselves,  to  run  into  those  superstitions,  we  may  readily  grant 
it  without  prejudice  to  the  argument:  for  they  are  always  such  notions  as 
are  apt  to  be  entertidned  and  cherished  by  vulgar  minds,  whose  current 
the  wise  magistrate  is  accustomed  to  turn  to  his  advantage.  For  to  think 
him  capable  of  new-modelling  the  human  mind,  by  mahing  men  religious 
whom  he  did  noifind  so,  is,  as  will  be  shown  hereailer,  a  senseless  whimsy, 
entertained  by  the  atheist  to  account  for  the  origin  of  religion.  And, 
when  it  is  seen  that  all  these  various  modes  of  superstition  concurred  to 
promote  the  magistrate's  purpose,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  he  gave 
them  that  general  direction.  The  particular  parts  of  gentile  religion, 
which  further  strengthen  and  confirm  this  reasoning,  are  not  here  to  be 
insisted  on.  Their  original  will  be  clearly  seen,  when  we  come  to  show 
the  several  methods  which  the  magistrate  employed  for  this  great  pur- 

*  See  the  beginning  of  the  next  section. 

t  — Quod  utique  non  aliam  ob  cauam  factum  Tidetur,  nisi  quit  hominum  princlpum 
▼elut  prudeotium  et  sapientium  negotiura  fuit  populura  iu  religionibus  fallere — Homines 
prindpes  ea,  quae  vana  esse  noveriiit,  religlonis  nomine  populis  tanquam  vera  suadebant: 
Hoc  mode  eoe  civil!  societati  vclut  arctius  alligantes,  quo  subditos  pos&iderent.— -De  Cif  iL 
Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  32. 
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pose.     What  these  methods  were,  the  course^  of  the  argument  now  leads 
lis  to  consider. 


SECT.  n. 

It  hath  been  shown  in  general,  from  the  effect,  that  lawgivers  and 
founders  of  civil  policy  did  indeed  support  and  propagate  religion.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  causes  of  that  effect,  in  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  arts  they  employed  to  that  purpose. 

I.  The  FiKST  step  the  legislator  took,  was  to  pretend  a  mission  and  re- 
velation from  some  god,  by  whose  command  and  direction  he  h|ui  framed 
the  policy  he  would  establish.  Thus  Amasis  and  Mneves,  lawgivers  of 
the  Egyptians  (from  whence  this  custom  spread  over  Greece  and  Asia) 
pretended  to  receive  their  laws  from  Mercury ;  Zoroaster  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Bactrians,  and  Zamolxis  lawgiver  of  the  Getes,  from  Vesta ;  Zath- 
raustes  the  lawgiver  of  the  Arimaspi,  from  a  good  spirit  or  genius ;  and 
all  these  most  industriously  and  professedly  propagated  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos, 
lawgivers  of  Crete,  and  Lycaon  of  Arcadia,  pretended  to  an  intercourse 
with  Jupiter;. Triptolemus  lawgiver  of  the  Athenians,  affected  to  be 
inspired  by  Ceres;  Pythagoras  and  Zaieucus,  who  made  laws  for  the 
Crotoniates  and  Locrians,  ascribed  their  institutions  to  Minerva ;  Lycur- 
gus  of  Sparta,  professed  to  act  by  the  direction  of  Apollo;  and  Rom- 
ulus and  Numa  of  Rome  put  themselves  undw  the  guidance  of  Cen- 
sus, and  the  goddess  Egeria.*  In  a  word,  there  is  hardly  an  old 
lawgiver  on  record,  but  what  thus  pretended  to  revelation,  and  the  divine 
assistance.  But  had  we  the  lost  books  of  legislators  written  by  Hermip- 
pus,  Theophrastus,  and  Apollodorus,t  we  should  have  had  a  much  fuller 
list  of  these  inspired  statesmen,  and  doubtless  many  further  lights  on  the 
subject.  The  same  method  was  practised  by  the  founders  of  the  great  out- 
lying empires^  as  Sir  William  Temple  calls  them.  Thus  the  first  of  the 
Chinese  monarchs  was  called  Fagfour  or  Fanfur,  the  son  of  Heaven^  as  we 
are  told  by  the  Jesuits,  from  his  pretensions  to  that  relation.  The  royal 
commentaries  of  Peru  inform  us,  that  the  founders  of  that  empire  were 
Mango  Copac,  and  his  wife  and  sister  Coya  Mama,  who  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  son  and  daughter  of  the  Sun,  sent  from  their  father  to  reduce 
mankind  from  their  savage  and  bestial  life,  to  one  of  order  and  society. 
Tuisco,  the  founder  of  the  German  nations,  pretended  to  be  sent  upon 
the  same  message,  as  appears  f^om  his  name,  which  signifies  the  interprc- 

'^  Diod.  Sic.  I.  Let  ▼.  Ephonuftpud  Strabooem,  1.  x. — teste  ▼etcri  scripture  apud  Suidam 
in  [\v»*mt\ — Ariit.  apud  Scbol.  Find,  ad  Olymp.  x. 
f  Atbcu.  1.  xiv.  D.  Lacrtiiu. 
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ter,*  that  is,  of  the  gods.  Thor  and  Odin,  the  lawgivers  of  the  Western 
Goths,  laid  claim  likewise  to  inspiration  and  even  to  divinity .f  The 
revelations  of  Mahomet  are  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  on.  But  the 
race  of  these  inspired  lawgivers  seems  to  have  ended  in  Genghizcan, 
the  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire.  J 

Such  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  to  make  gods  and 
prophets  of  their  first  kings  and  lawgivers.  Hence  it  is,  that  Plato  makes 
UgisUuion  to  have  come  from  Grod,  and  not  from  man:§  and  that  the 
constant  epithets  to  kings  in  Homer,  are  AI0rBN£I2  horn  of  the  godsy 
and  AI0TP£<I>EI2  bred  or  tutored  by  the  gods\ 

From  this  general  pretence  to  revelation  we  may  collect  the  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  law^vers  concerning  the  use  of  religion  to  society.  For 
we  must  always  have  in  mind  what  Diodorus  Siculus  so  truly  observes, 
TTiat  they  did  this,  not  only  to  beget  a  veneration  to  their  laws,  but 
likewise  to  establish  the  opinion  of  the  superintendency  of  the  gods  over 
human  affairs,%  One  may  venture  to  go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  estab' 
lish  this  stq>erifitendency  was  their  principal  and  direct  aim  in  all  their 
pretensions  to  inspiration. 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  Diodorus  does  not  so  much  as  suspect 

*  Vide  SheriDgham,  de  Anglorum  Gentis  Origine,  p.  86. 

f  Olim  quidam  magics  artis  imbuti,  Thor  videlicet  et  Othinus, — obtentis  simpUcium 
animi.*,  diviiiitatis  sib!  &stigtum  arrogare  coDperunt. — Adeo  namque  fitUacis  eonim  effectus 
percrebuit,  ut  in  ipsis  caeteri  quandam  numinum  potentiam  venerantes,  eosque  deos,  Tel 
decTwm  compUcet  autiimantes  Teneficioniin  auctoribus  solennia  rota  depeoderent,  et  errori 
sacrilego  respectum  sacris  debitum  exhiberent.— -Saxo-Grani.  L  vi.  Histor.  p.  93.  Praocof. 
1576.  foL 

)  lis  cmt  attribu^  det  raTelatioos  ^  Oenghizcanf  et  pour  porter  la  veneration  des  peoples 
aussi  Idn  qu'  elle  pouToit  aller,  ils  lui  out  dotui6  de  la  divinity.  Ceux  qui  s'interessoient  l^ 
son  eleration  eurent  mSme  I'insolence  de  le  faire  passer  pour  fils  de  Dieu.  Sa  m^re  plus 
niodeste,  dit  seulement  qu'il  6toit  fils  du  solkil — M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  le  p4re,  Histdra 
du  Geogfaizcaa,  cap.  1. 

$  But  i  Tit  mii^mwtn  ifuf,  Z  l^itt,  iTXiif  i  ^9  mlruiv  riff  rSf  fifun  \mi%guit\  KA.  ef«f»  £ 
|f»f,  iutt  fSi  y%  ri  2<««u«r»r«v  liViTv. — De  Leg.  lib.  i.  liii.  1. 

II  Bifftii$ })  /iiytn  l^r)  ^icr^if  i««  /3«rjXw .  U.  B'.  ver.  196.  which  title  of  iiT(t^i§s  is  not 
gireo,  says  Eustathius  on  the  place*  to  signify  that  such  a  <Hie  is  descended  from  Jupiter, 
but  that  he  receives  his  honour  and  authority  from  him.  'E^t^nnvu  3mri  AIorENEIZ  xmi 
AlOTPE«EI2  rm  (U^iXut  Xiytt,  •v^q  in  U  Ai<f  ri  yiuf  XkMun,  «AX*  Ut  EB  EKEINOT 
ATTOW  H  TIMH. 

%  Mirs  yk^  ray  irmXmtia  r«v  ««r'  Ajyinrrtf  fiUv  MMrdrrmetv,  rhf  ftt4»K$y»f»,inii9  ytynUtu 
Wi  ri  r^»  Ss^y  mu  rtn  h^^,  iru^m  f  «ri  «'(irr«y  my^irrtg  pifuti  ^^ar^mt  r«  irXtlifn  fiUm 
ri  Mmvuv,  ii^^a  Mtu  r J  ^v^^  ^<y«»  »««  ri  (i'tf  M§Mrmr§f  r£f  fttn/ftiutfttUmtf  WfieWMnPntm  Ik 
m»T^  rip  *E(/i,np  ^i^a^xSmu  rsvrsuf,  t»t  fttydkntp  aymiip  mlri§¥t  lr«^fy«vf  Mm^tiirif  ira^*  'EXX^rj 
wtinfmt  ^tutp  U  /ub  rn  K^ifrif  Mipata,  ira^it  Ik  Sm»iUu/Mpitt  Ajmsofytp*  rip  fi\p  «'«(c  A/«f,  rip 
h  va^  'Ar«XX4tff«f  ^mprm,  r»ur»¥g  tiXn^tpm'  »ci  9^*  Iri^it  }\  irXtUftp  Upk^t  irtt^miQtTm 
rwr$  ri  yip*g  rnt  liriP»*Mt  vrra^^y  nmi  «'«XXi?y  StyaJip  mSrtn  ytpiHeu  r»ts  mtHuftP — 

— ilri  x«i  «•(«#  T»i»  MTi^f^nt  *«J  lipmfup  rm  tZ^up  Xiyf^iMrr,  rm  pif/tnn  minfixiyprnprm  rip 
*K^*^y  f*»^>-*'  vr»»0»0U0»4  h»XMfi$prfK, — Lib.  i.  p.  59,  edit.  Steph. 
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» 

them  of  having  a  third  end|  distinct  from  these  two ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
advancement  of  their  own  private  interest.  And  this  with  great  judg- 
ment. He  knew  well  the  difference  between  a  lawgivsb  and  a  tyrant; 
though  the  world  soon  after  seems  to  have  lost  the  memory  of  that  dis* 
tinetion.*  Such  views  became  not  the  former;  they  destroyed  his  char- 
acter, and  changed  him  into  his  direct  opposite ;  who  applied  every  thing 
to  his  own  interest;  and  this  amongst  the  rest.  Aristotle,  in  his  maxims 
for  setting  up,  and  supporting  a  tyranny,  lays  this  down  for  one,  to  seem 
extremely  atUiched  to  the  worship  of  the  godsyfor  thai  men  have  no  ap- 
prehension  of  injvtstice  from  such  as  they  tahe  to  be  religious  and  to  have 
a  high  sense  of  providence.  Nor  will  the  people  be  apt  to  run  into  plots 
and  conspiracies  against  those^  whom  they  believe  the  gods  willy  in  theif 
tumy  fight  for  and  s%q)port,\  And  here  it  is  worth  noting,  that,  an- 
ciently, tyrantSy  as  well  as  lawgivers,  gave  all  enccniragement  to  religion ; 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  their  irregular  wills,  not  by  convincing  mep 
that  there  was  no  just  nor  unjust  in  actions ;  but  by  persuading  them  that 
the  privilege  of  divine  right  exempted  the  tyrant  from  all  moral  obliga- 
tion. Hence  may  be  seen  the  absurdity  of  Hobbes's  scheme  of  politics, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  magistrate,  was  for  eradicating  religion.  But  the 
ancients  knew  better ;  and  so  too  did  some  of  the  modems.} 

The  question  then  is,  whether  these  pretensions  of  the  ancient  law- 
givers were  feigned  in  the  first  intentiony  for  the  sake  of  society  or  of 
religion?  For  it  is  no  question,  but  that  what  we  here  show  was  con- 
trived by  the  magistrate  for  the  service  of  religion,  was  done  ultimatefy 
for  the  sake  of  civil  government.  Or  in  other  words,  the  question,  I  say, 
is,  whether  this  pretence  to  inspiration  was  made  to  establish  a  civil  or  a 
religious  society?  If  a  civil;  the  ends  aimed  at  must  be  the  reception  of 
his  policy y  or  provision  for  its  perpetuity,  I  speak  not  here  of  that  third 
end,  the  securing  a  venerationy  for  them,  to  posterity ;  and  for  a  good 
reason,  because  this  is  the  very  thing  I  contend  for;  such  veneration 
being  only  to  be  procured  by  the  influence  of  religion;  the  peculiar  mode 
of  which,   the   pretended   inspiration  introduces.     The   ends   then   in 

*  Quintilian,  lib.  Tiii.  c.  6.  (pag.  415,  edit.  Oxon.  1C93,  4to)  de  Tropis,  nys  thftt  ptu- 
tor  popuiif  though  used  by  Homer,  is  so  poetical  that  he  %vould  not  venture  to  use  it  in  an 
<Nration:  and  rwaks  it  with  Virgil's — volucret  pennu  remigare.  What  could  occasion  so 
strange  a  piece  of  criticism,  but  that  when  Quintilian  wrote  under  the  tyrants  of  Rome, 
the  people  had  lost  the  very  idea  of  the  kingly  office  ? 

"I*  "En  Jk  rk  ir^if  r»»f  !^t*¥s  ^Uiritu  ku  rr«v)«^«vT«  SiM^i^ftra^f ,  nrriv  n  yd^  ft^wtrmi, 
ri  wmiut  Tt  9at^dv*fit*f  vwi  rsfv  r§M»riff,  Ltt  iu^tiatftisfu  ffti^tfit  tstmt  ri*  Si^}Q»*Tm  urn  f^*** 
ri{u9  vi^  3i«wf  «««  iri/ltvXiMvrif  nrrn,  10s  0yfi.f»Mxtn  ^X****  '^"^  ^'^'  di«vf . — Polit.  lib.  v. 
cap.  11.  t.  ill.  p.  547.  D.  E.  edit.  Paris.  foL  1639. 

%  Etnon  i  cosa  piu  necessaria  k  parere  d'avere  che  quests  ultima  qualitli  [religioiie] 
percb^  gli  uomini  in  universale  giudicano  piu  a  gU  occhi  che  alle  maiii,  perche  tocca  k 
▼edere  a  ciaacuno  a  sentire  k  pochi. — Machiavel  del  Princii>c,  cap.  1 H. 
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question,  are  recefUionfor  the  policy  ;  or  provision  for  the  perpetoal  dura^ 
.  iioH  of  it. 

1.  For  the  receptioih  there  would  be  small  need  of  this  expedient. 
1.  Civil  laws  are  seen  by  all  to  be  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  every 
individual,  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  any  need  of  the  belief  of  divine 
command  or  extraordinary  assistance  to  bring  men  to  embrace  a  scheme 
for  associating,  or  to  manifest  the  right  they  have  of  so  doing.    For  (as 
the  great  geographer  says)  man  was  born  with  this  inclination  to  asto^ 
date.     It  is  an  appetite  common  both  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians:,^, 
being  bjf  nature  a  dvil  animal^  he  lives  readily  under  one  common  policy 
of  law.*      Besides  several  of  these  legislators  gave  laws  to  a  willing 
people^  on  the  strength  of  their  personal  character  of  virtue  and  wisdom; 
and  were  called  upon  to  that  office,  in  which  nothing  was  wanting  to  beget 
the  necessary  veneration  to  him  who  discharged  it.     And  though  it  might 
possibly  have  happened  to  a  people  to  be  so  far  sunk  into  brutality,  as 
to  be  disinclined  towards  the  recovery  of  a  reasonable  nature,  like  those 
with  whom  it  is  said  Orpheus  had  to  deal ;  who  (being  savages,  without 
the  knowledge  of  morality  or  law)  reduced  them  into  society,  by  reconh 
mending  to  them  piety  to  the  gods^  and  instructing  them  in  the  ways  of 
superstition.'^  yet  this  was  not  the  case  of  the  generality  of  those  with 
whom  these  lawgivers  were  concerned:  and  therefore  if  we  would  assign 
a  cause  of  this  pretence  to  revelation  as  extensive  as  the  fact,  it  must  be 
that  which  is  here  given.     But,  2dly,  we  find,  that  where  religion  was  pre- 
viously settled,  no  inspiration  was  pretended.     On  this  account  neither 
Draco  nor  Solon,  lawgivers  of  Athens,  laid  claim  to  any ;  for  they  found 
religion  well  secured  by  the  institutions  of  Triptolemus  and  Ion.     And 
we  know,  that,  had  pretended  inspiration  been  only,  or  principally,  for 
the  easier  introduction  and  reception  of  civil  policy,  the  sanguinary  laws 
of  Draco  had  stood  in  more  need  of  the  sanction  of  a  revelation,  than  any 
other  of  antiquity.     Indeed,  Maximus  Tyrius  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
Draco  and  Solon  prescribed  nothing  in  their  laws  concerning  the  gods 
and  their  worship ;(  which,  if  true,  would  make  as  much  against  us,  on 
the  other  hand.     But  in  this  he  is  mistaken.     Porphyry  quotes  an  express 
law  of  Draco's  concerning  the  mode  of  divine  worship.     Let  the  gods 
and  our  own  country  heroes  be  publicly  worshipped,  according  to  the 

ym^  StrtSy  ««*•  ir^^^rmy/iMTBg  M$tMu  {«^«'iy. —.Strabo,  Gcorgr.  lib.  xvi.  edit.  Casaub.  p.  624. 
liii.  16, 

i*  ^-^Ort  Bn^ttHiut  ifrmt  rtin  M^mifusi  »tu  wri  Uti,  eSrt  f»/i»tHt  Mrag  tig  htfiias/t»fiM9 
mymySff  »«i  Imt  ri  ivrfCf7r  vm^aKttXUmg* — Her&clit.  de  Incred   ca(>.  S«3. 

%  n«v  ya(  ^AJntMietg  rin/mUf—r)  fi\t  ri  ^mtfiin^v,  rig  ii  ri/inrist;  si  yk^  rSf  nimfUf 
Xmj^i^tg  Vixmrreu  ;^/X<«i  rmvrm  i^rc^«vri»,  «v)i  liXMt  ri  vvi^  mlrtit  yiy^ftp,  »v^  m 
A^annrsg  nfi9§}  m^»i.— Dissert,  xxxix.  y,  383.     Edit.  Lugd.  iG'Sv,  8vo. 
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established  rites;  whenprivcUefyy  according  to  every  fnan*s  abiiitieSy  with 
terms  of  the  greatest  regard  and  reverence;  with  the  Jirst  fruits  of  their 
labours,  and  with  annual  libations.*  Andocidesf  quotes  another  of 
Solon,  which  provides  for  the  due  and  regular  celebradon  of  the  Eleu- 
8INIAN  Mtstebees*  AthensBus  does  the  same.  And  how  considerable  a 
part  these  were  of  divine  worship,  and  of  .what  importance  to  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

2.  As  to  a  provision  for  the  perpetuity  of  national  laws  and  instHu" 
tions;  this  entered  not  into  the  intention  of  the  old  Grreek  legislation;  nor, 
if  it  had,  could  it  have  been  obtained  by  giving  them  a  divine  original. 
Amongst  the  wild  projects  of  the  barbarous  eastern  policy,  one  might 
find,  perhaps,  something  like  a  system  of  immutable  laws ;  but  the  Ghrecian 
lawgivers  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man,  the  genius  of 
society,  and  the  vicissitude  of  human  things,  ever  to  conceive  so  ridicu- 
lous a  design.  Besides,  the  Egyptian  legislation,  from  which  they  bor- 
rowed all  their  civil  wisdom,  went  upon  very  different  principles.  It 
directed  public  laws  to  be  occasionally  accommodated  to  the  variety  of 
times,  places,  and  manners.  But  had  they  aimed  at  perpetuity,  the  be- 
lief of  a  divine  imposition  would  not  have  served  the  turn ;  for  it  never 
entered  their  heads  that  civil  institutes  became  irrevocable  by  their  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  a  god;  or  that  the  divinity  of  the  sanction  altered  the 
mutability  of  their  nature:  the  honour  of  this  discovery  is  due  to  ceftain 
modem  writers,  who  have  found  out  that  divine  authority  reduces  all  its 
commands  to  one  and  the  same  species.  We  have  a  notable  instance  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  the  only  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral method,  and  singular  in  the  idle  attempt  of  making  his  laws  perpetual. 
For  his  whole  system  being  forced  and  unnatural,  the  sense  of  that  im- 
perfection, it  is  probable,  put  him  upon  the  expedient  of  t3ang  them  on 
an  unwilling  people.  But  then  he  did  not  apply  divine  authority  to  this 
purpose ;  for,  though  he  pretended  to  inspiration  like  the  rest,  and  had 
his  revelations  from  Apollo,  yet  he  well  knew  that  the  authority  of 
Apollo  would  not  be  thought  sufficient  to  change  the  nature  of  positive 
laws:  and  therefore  he  bound  the  people  by  an  oath,  to  observe  his  policy 
till  his  return  from  a  voyage,  which  he  had  determined  beforehand  never 
to  bring  to  that  period. 

Having  shown  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  pretence  to  revelation,  for 
the  establishment  of  civil  policy,  it  follows,  that  it  was  made  for  the  sake 
of  religion. 

r»y  typnfd4f  xmi  AvK^^^mi  mm^irZf,  mtu  wtXduit  lirtrtiif. — De  Abst.  lib.  iv.  sect.  22.  (edit. 
Caotabr.  1655,  Bvo,)  according  to  the  emendations  of  Petit  aiid  Valentinus. — ^Tbe  law  is 
tlius  introduced,  Oi#^f«  mUiti^g  r^f  'Ar^i7«  M/MpUtif ,  Kv^mi  rif  mvrmrra  Xi***** 
f  Orat.  lU^  Viv^rmim,  apud  Decern  Oral. 
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SECT.  III. 

The  8SCOND  step  the  legislators  took  to  propagate  and  establish  reli' 
gioHy  was  to  make  the  general  doctrine  of  a  providence  (with  which  they 
prefaiced  and  introduced  their  laws)  the  great  sanction  of  their  institutes. 
To  this,  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  against  Colotes  the  Epicurean,  refers,  where 
he  observes  that  Colotes  himself  praises  it;  that^  in  civil  institutes^  the 
first  and  most  important  article  is  the  belief  of  the  gods.  And  so  it  wasj 
says  he,  that,  with  vows,  oaths,  divinations,  and  omens,  Lycurgus  sanc' 
tified  the  Lacedemonians,  Numa  the  Romans,  ancient  Ion  the  Athenians, 
and  Deucalion  cM  the  Greeks  in  general:  and  by  hopes  a^uf  fears  kept 
tqt  amongst  them  the  awe  and  reverence  of  religion.^  On  this  practice 
was  formed  the  precept  of  the  celebrated  Archytas  the  Pythagorean; 
which  sect,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  gave  itself  up  more  professedly  to 
l^slation ;  and  produced  the  most  famous  founders  of  civil  policy.  This 
lawgiver,  in  the  fragments  of  his  work  de  lege,  preserved  by  Stobaeus, 
delivers  himself  in  this  manner:  The  first  law  of  the  constitution  sliould 
be  for  the  support  of  what  relates  to  the  gods,  the  damons,  and  our 
parents,  and,  in  general,  of  whatsoever  is  good  and  vener(tble,\  And 
in  this  manner,  if  we  may  believe  antiquity,  all  their  civil  institutes 
were  pre&ced;  its  constant  phrase  being,  when  speaking  of  a  lawgiver, 
AIEK02MEI  THN  nOAITEIAN  AHO  eEHN  APX0MEN02. 

The  only  things  of  this  kind  now  remaining,  are  the  fbefaces  to  the 
laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  lawgivers  of  the  Locrians  and  of  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  contemporaries  with  Lycurgus.^ 
These,  by  good  fortime,  are  preserved  in  Diodorus  and  Stobaeus.  A 
great  critic  has  indeed  arraigned  their  authority ;  declared  them  spurious; 
and  adjudged  them  for  an  imposture  of  the  Ptolomaic  age.§  And  were 
it  as  he  supposes,  the  fragments  would  be  rather  stronger  to  our  purpose: 
for,  in  that  case,  we  must  needs  conclude,  the  very  learned  sophists  who 
forged  them  had  copied  from  the  general  practice  of  antiquity :  and  that 
very  learned  they  were,  appears  both  from  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
position, and  the  age  of  the  pretended  composers.  Whereas,  if  the  frag- 
ments be  genuine,  they  do  not  so  directly  prove  the  universality,  as  the 

*  — *AXXs  f»)f  h  yt  »«i  Ktktirfif  lirmtu  hmrdl^tsft  rihf  »«/iu»*,  ic^tirit  V^rtit  n  ir%^  5i«w 

9tvftM^i,  4UM  fnfieui,  IfAwmttif  ir^U  rk  ^u*  h'  iAiri3«fff  Aft»  »«i  fififf  »atr«#nf««frif. — Edit. 
Frencof.  fol.  1599,  p.  1225.  D. 

f  AiT  rn  m/m?  r«  v-t^)  Si«uf  mml  ^mifu»m(  mi)  ytfUft  »«]  Sx»h  rk  umXk  Mi  rifum  ^^mrm, 
f-I^/M.— Stob.  de  Rep.  Serm.  xli.  p.  269.  lin.  IS.     Tiguri,  fol.  1599. 

t  Arist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  p.  449.     Edit.  Du  Val. 

§  Dissert,  ou  the  Epistles  of  PiuOaris,  with  tn  Answer  to  the  objectious  of  Mr  Boyle. 
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antiquity,  of  the  practice.  But  as  my  aim  is  truth,  and  truth  seeming  to 
bear  hard  against  this  learned  critic's  determination,  we  must  hold  to  the 
common  opinion,  and  examine  what  hath  been  offered  in  discredit  of  it. 
The  universal  current  of  antiquity  runs  in  favour  of  these  remains, 
and  for  the  reality  of  their  author's  legislative  quality.  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Tully,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Plutarch,  the  most  learned  and 
inquisitive  writers  of  their  several  ages,  declare  for  their  being  genuine. 
However,  Tinueus  thought  fit  to  deny  that  21aleucus  had  given  laws  to  the 
Locrians;  nay,  that  there  was  ever  such  a  lawgiver  existing.  We  shall 
be  the  less  surprised  at  this  paradox,  when  we  come  to  know  the  charac- 
ter and  studies  of  the  man :  he  was  by  profession  an  historian,  but  turned 
his  talents  to  invent,  to  aggravate,  and  expose  the  £uilts  and  errors  of  all 
preceding  writers  of  name  and  reputation.  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus,  three  of  the  wisest  and  most  candid  historians  of  Greece, 
have  concurred  to  draw  him  in  the  most  odious  colours.  The  first  speaks 
of  him  in  this  manner:  How  he  came  to  be  placed  amongst  the princi* 
pal  writers  of  history,  I  know  not, — He  deserves  neither  credit  nor  par* 
don  of  any  one  ;  having  so  manifestly  transgressed  a//  the  rules  of  decency 
and  decorum  in  his  excessive  calumnies,  springing  from  an  innate  maiig' 
^ity  of  lieart*  This  envious  rabid  temper,  joined  to  a  perversity  of 
mind,  delighting  in  contradiction,  gained  him  the  title  of  Epitimesus^ 
the  calumniator.  And,  what  is  a  certain  mark  of  a  base  and  alyect 
heart,  he  was  as  excessive  in  his  flattery,  as  when  he  makes  Timoleon 
greater  than  the  greatest  gods.\  He  took  so  much  pleasure  in  contra- 
dicting the  most  received  truths,  that  he  wrote  a  long  treatise,  with  great 
fury  and  ill  language,  to  prove  that  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  a  mere  fable. 
And  yet  Diodorus  and  Polybius,  who  tell  us  this,  tell  us  likewise,  that 
the  very  bull  itself  was  existing  in  their  time:  to  all  which,  he  was  so 
little  solicitous  about  truth,  that  Suidas  says,  he  was  nicknamed  TFAOSTA- 
AEKTPIA,  a  composer  of  old  wivet^  fables,  Polybius  informs  us  with 
what  justice  it  was  given  him.  In  censuring  the  faults  of  others,  he 
puts  on  such  an  air  of  severity  and  confidence,  as  if  he  himself  were 
exempt  from  failings,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  indulgence.  Yet  are  his 
own  histories  stuffed  with  dreams  and  prodigies,  with  tJie  most  wild  and 
improbable  fables.  In  short,  full  of  old  wives*  wonders,  and  of  the 
lowest  and  basest  superstition,X     Agreeable  to  all  this,  Clemens  Alex- 

IxiTiVru*  rw  %min»fr9tt  )««  t«»  ififvrpt  «'i»(««r.— Excerpt,  ex  lib.  xii.  Hist. 

"f*  Suidas  in  Timffo.      Tlfuutt  ^  f'*'*^**  ^tut  Ti/MXi«trat  rmt  Wt^mufriritf  Butrv. 

\  Ovr$t  yk^  tt  ^iv  Tmt$  wif  w%Xm%  mamyt^ituf  irtXXnf  iTi^mtwu  iutiTurm  xmi  riXfiat'  tt 
)i  reut  ^i«if  iir»pKHrif  Ifvwtittf  »«)  rt^rtn  jmu  ftvSiif  kvJinn,  »m*  rvXXn^ffv  tuu  ^uw»itu^§titis 
ityimivi  JMM  Ti^ttrums  i  yvHummUui  Ur)  «'X4^iff.— Excerpt,  tie  Virt.  ct  VitJi$,  ex  lib.  xii. 
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andiinus  gives  him  as  the  very  pattern  of  a  fabulous  and  satiric  writer. 
And  he  appeared  in  every  respect  of  so  ill  a  character  to  Mr  Bayle,  that 
this  excellent  critic  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that,  **  in  all  appearance,  he 
had  no  better  authority  when  he  denied  that  Zaleucus  had  given  laws  to 
the  Locrians."*     To  say  all  in  a  word,  he  was  the  Oldmixon'f  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  learned  writer  hath  thought  fit  to 
oppose  to  all  antiquity,  against  Zaleucus's  legislation  and  existence.     It 
appears  the  more  extraordinary,  because  he  himself  hath  furnished  his 
reader  with  a  violent  presumption  against  Timaeus's  authority,  where  he 
says,  X  that  Polybius  charges  him  with  false  representations  relating  to 
the  Locrians.     He  adds  indeed,  that  nothing  is  now  extant  that  shows 
Polybius  thought  Timaeus  mistahen  concerning  Zaleucus.     But  since 
Polybius  quotes  a  law  as  a  law  of  Zaleucus,  it  seems  a  proof,  in  so  exact 
a  writer,  of  his  being  well  assured  that,  amongst  Timaeus's  falsehoods 
concerning  the  Locrians,  one  was  his  denying  2^eucus  to  be  their  lawgiver. 
Timaeus's  reasons  are  not  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity:  but  the 
fragments  of  Polybius, §  mentioning  his  outrageous  treatment  of  Aristotle 
eonoeming  the  origin  of  the  Locrians,  sp^^  of  one  Echecrates  a  Loc- 
rian,  from  whom  Timaeus  boasted  he  had  received  information  on  cer- 
tain points  in  question:  hence  the  learned   critic,  as  it  would   seem, 
concludes  this  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Locrian's  intelligence,  that  there 
was  no  such  nuin  as  Zaleucus^      As  if,  because  Timaeus  relied  on 
Echecrates's  information  in  the  dispute  between  him   and   Aristotle, 
therefore  Echecrates  must,  of  necessity,  support  all  his  paradoxes  con- 
cerning that  people.     But  admit  Echecrates  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Timaeus,  in  this  matter ;  is  he,  who,  for  aught  we  know, 
might  be  as  singular  and  as  whimsical,  in  his  love  of  contradiction,  as 
Timaeus  himself,  an  evidence  to  be  opposed  to  Cicero's  ?  who  tells  us, 
that  his  clients  the  Locrians  had,  in  his  time  a  tradition  of  Zaleucus's 
legislation.^     And  we  may  well  presume,  that  Cicero,  inquisitive,  and 
even  curious  as  he  was,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  would  examine  this 
point  with  care:  and,  had  their  archives  reclaimed  it,  he  had  hardly 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  mention  their  tradition.     But,  says  the 
learned  critic,  if  Echecrates,  in  that  age,  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
Zaleucus,  he  is  certainly  as  credible  as  Cicero's  Locrians,  who  came  so 
many  generations  afterwards,  after  so  many  revolutions  and  changes  in 
their  government.**     This  reasoning  has  small  force,  because,  from  the 

*  Et  ippareroment  il  ne  fut  pas  mieux  fond^,  quand  il  nia  que  Zaleacaf  ei3t  donn^  des 
loix  k  ce  peuple,  [les  Locriens.]  Timie,  Rem.  P. 

f  See  Clarendon  and  Whitlock  compared.  %  Dissert,  upon  Phalaris,  p.  337. 

§  ExcerpU  ex  Polybio  de  Virt.  et  Vitiis,  ex  lib.  xii.       ||  P.  336.  Dissert.  u|H>n  Phalaris. 
IT  De  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii.  p.  Ml. 
•*  P.  336.  Dissert,  upon  Phalaris. 
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same  premises,  we  may  argue  just  the  other  way,  and  say,  that  if  the 
tradition  kept  its  ground  through  all  those  changes  and  revolutions  of 
state,  it  would  seem  to  have  had  a  very  strong  foundation. 

The  authority  then  of  Timseus  against  the  existence  and  legislation  of 
Zaleucus  in  general,  is  of  no  weight.  Let  us  next  see  what  the  learned 
critic  hath  to  urge  against  the  authenticity  of  those  laws  which  go  under 
Zaleucus's  name.  His  arguments  are  of  two  sorts:  the  one  drawn  firom 
the  dicUecty  and  from  the  use  of  several  wordsy  which  are  indeed  later 
than  his  time;  the  other,  from  Zaleucus's  being  no  Pythagorean. 

1.  The  words  objected  to,  are  these:  Anrreif  xal  ff-ctx^W^/'fift/Xvv/ojr— 
K^fAw — l^ayMm;,  This,  and  the  fragments  being  written  in  the  common 
dialect^  instead  of  the  Doric,  are,  in  the  critic's  opinion,  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  forgery. 

He  has  employed  a  deal  of  good  learning,*  to  prove  the  words  to  be 
all  later  than  the  time  of  Zaleucus. 

Let  us  see  then  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  this  sort  of  argument. 
And  because  it  is  the  best  approved,  and  readiest  at  hand,  for  the  detec- 
tion of  forgery,  and  supposed  by  some  not  a  little  to  affect  the  sacred 
writings  themselves,  we  will  inquire  into  its  force  in  general. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  an  instrument  offered  as  the  writing  of  any 
certain  person,  or  age,  which  hath  words  or  phrases  posterior  to  its  date, 
carries  with  it  the  decisive  marks  of  forgery.  A  public  deed,  or  diploma, 
so  discredited,  is  lost  for  ever.  And  to  such  was  this  canon  of  criti- 
cism first  applied  with  great  success.  This  encouraged  following  critics 
to  try  it  on  writings  of  another  kind ;  and  then,  for  want  of  a  reasonable 
distinction,  they  began  to  make  very  wild  work  indeed.  For  though  in 
compositions  of  abstract  speculation^  or  of  mere  fancy  and  amusement^ 
this  touch  might  be  applied  with  tolerable  security,  there  being,  for  the 
most  part,  no  occasion  or  temptation  to  alter  the  diction  of  such  writings, 
especiaUy  in  the  ancient  languages,  which  suffered  small  and  slow  change, 
because  one  sort  of  these  works  was  only  for  the  use  of  a  few  learned 
men ;  and  the  principal  rarity,  and  often  the  beauty,  of  the  other  sort,  con- 
sisted in  the  original  phrase  ;  yet  in  public  and  practical  writings  of  law 
and  religion,  this  would  be  found  a  very  fallacious  test:  it  was  the 
matter  only  which  was  regarded  here.  And,  as  the  matter  respected 
the  whole  people,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  words  and  phrases 
should  be  neither  obscure,  ambiguous,  nor  equivocal:  this  would 
necessitate  alterations  in  the  style,  both  as  to  words  and  phrases. 
Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  answer,  which  commentators  give  to 
the  like  objection  against  the  Pentateuch,  is  founded  in  good  sense, 
and  ftiUy  justified  by  the  solution  here  attempted.     The  religion,  law, 

*  From  pp.  34G  to  356  of  Uie  Disseitation. 
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and  history  of  the  Jews  were  incorporated;  and  consequently,  it  was  the 
concern  of  every  one  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Nor  doth  the  super- 
stitious regard,  well  known  to  have  been  long  paid  to  the  words,  and 
even  Utters  of  Scripture,  at  all  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument:  for 
that  superstition  arose  but  from  the  time  when  the  masoret  doctors  fixed 
the  reading,  and  added  the  vowel  points.  I  have  taken  the  opportunity, 
the  subject  afforded  me,  to  touch  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  the 
only  argument  of  moment,  urged  by  Spinosa,  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  Pentateuch;  on  which  antiquity  the  general  argument  of  this  work 
is  supported. 

The  application  of  all  this  is  very  easy  to  the  case  in  hand :  the  frag- 
ment of  2^eucus  was  part  of  a  body  of  laws,  which  the  people  were 
obliged  to  understand ;  so  that  a  change  of  old  words  and  obsolete  phrases 
would  be  necessary:  and  to  make  this  an  ai^ument  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  fragment,  would  be  the  same  good  reasoning  as  to  suppose,  that 
the  remains  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  the  earlier  laws  in  our  conmion 
stattUe  boohsy  were  the  forgeries  of  later  times,  because  full  of  words 
unknown  to  the  respective  ages  in  which  those  laws  were  composed  and 
enacted.  But,  indeed,  the  change  of  obscure  words,  or  obsolete  phrases, 
for  others  more  clear  and  intelligible,  was  a  common  practice  amongst  the 
pagan  writers.  Porphyry,  making  a  collection  of  heathen  oracles,  pro- 
fesses to  have  given  them  just  as  he  found  them,  without  the  least  alterar 
tion;  except,  says  he,  changing  an  obscure  word,  now  and  then,  for 
one  more  clear:  a  practice,  which,  for  its  fairness  and  frequency,  he 
ranks  with  amending  a  corrupted  word,  or  reforming  the  metre.*  But 
this  license  was  not  confined  to  the  ancients ;  for,  being  encouraged  by 
the  reason  of  things,  it  was  likely  enough  (as  is,  in  fact,  the  case)  that 
all  times  should  afford  examples  of  it.  One  of  the  editors  of  Froissart, 
speaking  of  his  author's  text,  says,  'Houchant  le  stile,  et  V  ancienne  man- 
iere  d'ecrire  de  notre  auteur,  je  ne  doute  point  qu'il  n'ait  ete  quelques 
autrefois  change  et  aucunement  renouvelle  selon  les  temp8."f  All  the 
editions  of  Jomville's  life  of  St  Louis  bear  testimony  to  the  same  prac- 
tice; which  was  so  general  that  Pasquier  says,  '<s'il  y  eut  un  bon  livre 
compose  par  nos  Ancetres,  lorsqu'il  fut  question  de  le  transcrire,  les 
Copistes  le  copiaient  non  selon  la  naife  langue  de  I'Auteur,  mais  selon  la 

leun^t 

As  to  the  change  of  dialect,  the  great  critic  thus  expresses  himself: 

T%e  last  argument  I  shall  offer  against  the  laws  of  Zaleucus,  is  this, 

pfifUrm'  ti  ftn  wo  Xi^v  h/^T^nftiX^nf  )«^^«rr«,  n  nPOS  TO  2A«EZTEFON  METABEBAHKA, 
4  vl  fur^it  UXiTff'fv  mntrXm^tf^tt,  ^  rt  rUf  ftn  w^ig  rnv  ir^Hteif  wvtru^wn  )«*>f«^f «. — Porph. 
a{Hid  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evtng.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

t  Deiuiis  Sauvagc,  Avertisement  mix  Lecteurs.  t  Re<h.  Hb.  viii.  cap.  3. 
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that  the  preface  of  them,  which  Stobaeos  htu  producedy  is  written  in  the 
common  dialect,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Doric,  for  that  toas  the 
language  of  the  Locri. — The  laws  of  Zaleucus  therefore  are  commenti' 
iiousy  because  they  are  not  in  Doric* 

What  hath  been  said  above  will  show  this  argument  to  have  small 
force ;  but  it  is  urged  with  a  peculiar  ill  grace  by  the  learned  critic,  who, 
in  his  <  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,'  hath  discovered,  that  Ocellus  Luca- 
nus  wrote  the  treatise  '  Of  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  Doric  :f  and 
from  thence  rightly  concludes,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  for  a 
genuine  worh,  which  hitherto  learned  men  have  doubted  of,  from  this 
Very  business  of  its  being  writ  in  the  common  dialect,  Por  we  now 
see  that  every  word  of  the  true  booh  is  faithfully  preserved;  the  Doric 
being  only  changed  into  the  ordinary  language,  at  the  fancy  of  some 
copier.X  Now,  surely,  the  rash  suspicions  of  those  learned  men  in  the 
case  of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  should  have  made  him  more  cautious  in  indulg- 
ing his  own.  He  should  have  concluded,  if  this  liberty  was  taken  with 
books  of  mere  speculation,  it  was  more  likely  to  be  indulged  in  works 
so  necessary  to  be  understood  as  a  body  of  laws ;  especially  when  he  had 
observed,  after  Porphyry,  that  the  Doric  is  edways  clouded  with 
(^fscurity,^ 

Hence,  doubtless,  trans-dialecting  was  no  rare  practice.  For,  besides 
this  instance  of  OceUus  Lucanus,  we  have  another,  in  the  poems  going 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus:  which,  Jamblichus  says,  were  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect.  But  now  the  fragments  of  these  poems,  left  us  by  those 
who  did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  conmion  dialect.  It  is  pldn  then, 
they  have  been  trans-dialected. 

2.  The  learned  critic*s  other  argument  for  the  imposture  runs  thus: 
The  report  of  Zaleucus  being  a  Pythagorean,  was  gathered  from  some 
passages  in  the  system  of  laws  ascribed  to  him,  for  where  else  could  they 
meet  with  it?  so  that,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  was  more  ancient  than 
Pythagoras,  this  false  story  of  his  being  a  Pythagorean  being  taken  from 
that  system,  must  convict  it  of  being  a  cheat, ^  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove  him  more  ancient  than  Pythagoras ;  which  he  does,  on  the  whole, 
with  great  force  of  learning  and  reasoning,  though  his  arguments  are  not 
all  equally  well  chosen.  As  where  he  brings  this  for  a  proof  that  Zaleu- 
cus was  no  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  *^  Because  he  ascribed  all  his  laws  to 
Minerva,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  receive  them  in  dreams:  which 
(in  the  learned  critic's  opinion)  has  nothing  of  a  Pythagorean  in  it.  For 
Pythagoras's  scholars  ascribed  every  thing  to  their  master:  it  was  always 
Mvrof  i^m  with  them,  he  said  it.  Therefore  if  Zaleucus  had  been  of  that 
society,  he  would  certainly  have  honoured  his  master,  by  imputing 

•  Pp.  135,  and  368.        +  P.  47.        J  P.  49.        §  P.  317.         ||  P.  337, 
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his  laws  to  his  instructions/'*     But  this  argument  is  of  no  weight:  for» 

1.  From  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  genius  of  ancient  legislation,  it 
appears,  that  the  general  practice  required,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
disposed  the  lawgiver  to  ascribe  his  laws  to  the  inspiration  of  some  god. 

2.  As  to  the  fiunous  murof  l^«,  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
but  common  to  all  the  sects  of  ixreece,  jurare  in  verba  magistri.  A 
device  to  keep  them  distinct  and  s^wrate  from  each  other;  and  a  com- 
pendious way  of  arguing  amongst  those  of  the  same  school.  It  would 
then  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  urged  its  authority  to  any  out  of  the 
sect;  more  so,  to  the  common  people;  and  most  of  all,  to  them,  upon 
public  and  practical  matters;  the  mhr^  i^a  being  used  only  in  points  of 
speculation,  and  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Indeed,  so  unlucky  is  this 
argument,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
this  very  circumstance  of  Zaleucus's  ascribing  his  laws  to  Minerva,  was 
one  of  the  things  that  gave  rise  and  credit  to  the  report  of  his  being  a 
Pythagorean.  And,  doubtless,  it  would^  have  much  weight  with  those 
who  did  not  carefully  enough  attend  to  the  chronology.  For  ZaleuouSy 
in  this,  might  be  thought  to  follow  both  the  example  and  the  precept  of 
Pythagoras,  who  himself  pretended  to  be  inspired  by  Minerva;  and 
taught  it  to  his  scholars  as  the  most  efficacious  way  of  establishing  civil 
justice,  to  propagcUe  the  opinion  of  the  gods  having  an  intimate  inter^ 
course  with  tnanhineLf 

But  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  this  argument,  the  learned  critic, 
as  we  said,  proves  his  point  with  great  clearness,  that  Zaleucus  was 
earlier  than  Pythagoras:  and,  in  conclusion,  draws  the  inference  above 
mentioned,  in  these  terms :  it  was  generally  reported  Zaleucus  was  a 
Pythagorean ;  it  is  proved  he  was  not.  This  will  refute  the  booh  itself 
For  if  any  intimation  was  given  in  the  booh,  that  the  author  was  a 
Pythagorean,  the  imposture  is  evident.  '  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  give  eusif 
other  reason^  that  should  induce  the  kUer  writers  to  call  him  a  Pytha- 
gorean.' Same  impostor,  therefore,  made  a  system  of  laws  under  the 
name  of  Zaleucus,  and  in  it  gave  a  broad  hint  that  he  was  a  scholar  of 
Pythagoras. 

Here  he  rests  his  point.  If,  then,  it  be  not  hard  to  give  another 
reason,  that  should  induce  the  later  writers  to  call  him  a  Pythagorean^ 
his  long  discourse  to  prove  Zaleucus  the  earlier  of  the  two,  is  of  no  kind 
of  use  to  convict  the  pretended  laws  of  imposture.  I  have  already 
hinted  at  another  not  improbable  reason,  which  was  his  having  the  same 
inspiring  goddess  with  Pythagoras:  and  this  will  be  much  strengthened 
by  the  observation,  that  Minerva  became  the  peculiar  patroness  of  the 
Pythagorean  lawgivers,  on  account  of  the  assistance  she  had  given  to 

*  P.  \95.  t  Soe  Jambliclius's  Life  of  Pythagoras  p.  147,  edit.  Kn<:t. 
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their  master.  To  which  we  may  add  these  further  circumstances,  that 
the  laws  were  in  Doric  (and  supposing  them  genuine,  they  certiunly 
were  so)  which  idiom  was  peculiar  to  the  Pythagoric  school:*  and,  that 
the  whole  proem  of  2^eucus's  laws  was  formed  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  in  this  matter;  who  directs,  that,  next  after  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  Deanon,  and  Parent  worship  should  be  enjoined.f 
Now,  later  writers,  seeing  these  two  visible  marks  of  a  Pythagorean, 
might,  without  further  reflection,  be  reasonably  disposed  to  think  Zalen- 
cus  of  that  sect.  But,  as  the  learned  critic  has  well  made  out,  from 
sure  chronological  evidence,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  we  must  seek  for 
some  other  cause  of  the  uniformity  between  them ;  which  I  take  to  be 
this:  Zaleucus,  when  Pythagoras  flourished,  was  in  the  highest  repute  in 
Greece  for  legislation ;  which  might  incline  this  philosopher  to  imitate 
him,  both  in  his  inspiring  goddess,  and  in  the  proem  of  his  laws :  so  that 
posterity  only  mistook  the  copy  for  the  original.  This  they  might  very 
well  do;  for  Pythagoras  and  his  sect  had  soon  engrossed  all  the  glory 
in  the  practice  of  lawgiving:  and  this  leads  me  to  another  probable 
cause  of  the  common  opinion  of  21aleucus's  being  a  Pythagorean:  tlie 
character  of  this  sect,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  so  great  for  legisla- 
tion, that  after-ages  thought  nothing  could  be  done  to  purpose  in  that 
way,  which  had  not  a  Pythagorean  for  its  author.  So,  besides  Zaleucus, 
the  ancients  supposed  Charondas,  Numa,(  Zamolxis,§  Phjrtius,  Theodes, 
Elicaon,  Aristocrates,  nay  the  very  Dru%dsy\  the  legislators  of  Gaul,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  the  eminent  lawgivers  who  lived  any  where  about  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  to  be  instructed  by  him.  But  will  the  learned  critic  say, 
that,  therefore^  all  these  legislators  were  imaginary  persons,  and  did  not 
give  laws  to  their  several  cities?  This  notion,  arising  from  Pythagoras's 
great  character  and  reputation,  was  nursed  up  and  improved  by  his  fol- 
lowers themselves,  to  beget  honour  to  their  master ;  as,  in  fact,  appears 
from  several  passages  in  Jamblichus's  life  of  that  philosopher.  So  that 
was  there  no  more  in  it  than  this;  as  Zaleucus's  institutions  were  in 
'  great  repute,  we  might  very  naturally  account  for  the  mistake. 

But,  lastly,  it  is  indeed  very  true,  as  the  learned  critic  suspected,  that 

the  principal  ground  oftlie  report  q/*  Zaleucus  being  a  Pythagorean,  was 

from  some  passages  in  the  system  of  laws  ascribed  to  kirn.     He  is  only 

too  hasty  in  his  conclusion,  that  therefore  these  must  needs  convict  tlie 

*  See  note  B  tt  the  end. 

^  Mir*  \i  ri  ^«7«»  ri  um  r§  3«i/k«m«v,  wXi7fr§9  ir$iufteu  Xiytf  yvnmv. — Jmmb.  Vit.  P}'th. 
cap.  XXX.  p.  148. 

X  Quinetiam  arbitror  propter  Pytliagoreorum  admirationem,  Numam  qiioqtie  regem 
Pytliagoreum  \\  posteriorihus  existimatum. — Tull.  Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  iv.  ca|t.  I,  edit.  Ox.  4to, 
t.  ii.  p.  331. 

§   Herod,  lib.  iv.  cap.  95,  edit.  Gale. 

II  Ammian.  MarcoU.  lib.  xv.  cap.  9,  p.  75,  e<lit.  Grono\.  fol.  1003. 
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s^iem  of  a  cheat.  What  hurried  him  on,  was  Iiis  supposiDg,  that  iio 
such  report  could  be  gathered  from  passages  in  the  system^  but  such  as 
must  be  an  intitncUion  that  the  author  was  a  Pythagorean :  and  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  giving  and  taking  an  intimation.  If,  then,  this 
report  might  be  gathered  from  passages  which  contained  no  intimation^ 
and  if  the  reader  might  understand  that  to  be  such,  which  the  writer 
never  intended;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  credit  of  these  frag- 
ments will  remiun  unshaken,  though  we  grant  the  learned  critic  his  whole 
premises,  and  all  the  facts  he  contends  for. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  certain,  that  the  report  of  Zaleucus's  being  a 
PythagcHrean  arose  principally  firom  a  passage  in  his  system  of  laws. 
And  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  what  it  was:  Zaleucus  in  his  preface 
speaks  of  an  evil  genius  or  dcemon,  AAIMHN  KAK02,  as  influencing 
men  to  wickedness.  This,  though  a  notion  of  the  highest*  antiquity, 
whose  origin  and  author  are  much  disputed,  yet  became  at  length  the 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
Pythagoras's  opinion  of  the  first  principle,  says,  that  that  philosopher 
called  the  Monad,  God,  and  Duad,  the  evil  o£Nius.f  Which  Duadihe 
Pythagoreans  used  extremely  to  vilify,  as  the  cause  of  all  evil,  under 
the  name  of  the  bad  tbisctpue,  as  Plutarch  would  make  us  believe4 
The  application  of  this  doctrine  I  suppose  Pythagoras  might  borrow 
from  Zaleucus,  and  here  again  posterity  be  mistaken  only  in  the  original 
author.  Howev^,  we  may  collect  from  the  same  Plutarch,  that  that 
opinion  was  cultivated  by  all  the  ancient  lawgivers.  For  this  learned 
man,  who  favoured  the  notion  of  two  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other 
evil,  affects,  I  observe,  to  draw  every  ancient  writer,  who  but  mentions 

MM  16*  *mr  mirm  iTr«  it^X'^f*  »r»^»*  iai/Mfa,  xmi  KAKON  AAIMONA.    Diog.  Laert.  Vit. 

Phil.  Proam.  Seg.  8,  edit.  Amstel.  1692,  4to. Ov»  oTi^fttiTHv  DANT  HAAAION  vSp 

aT$^mr»r»9  itmyxti^SfAtv  irf»y^i;^i#^aM  X»y*f  it  rik  ^mvXti  ^eufiinm  ntti  /3«#>««v«,  ir^^r^itv- 
wrrm  rmf  itym^ut  nti^drif  tiat  rmtt  ir^tf^irft  «»<#rKfciy«,  ra^mx^f  **'  ^i^ft  iwmyu^  rii«ffr« 
jMc}  wp»XXsfrM  rJiff  i^tTW'  i>t  ft^  ^m/Miincfrif  mwriiTts  if  r^  »»k^  »ai  mMtfrnut,  ^iXr/«»«« 
Uijfftfff  ^fof  furm  rjfff  rtXufrnv  rv;^«r<f  *— PiuU  Vita  Dionis,  in  initio. 

f  Uti^myi^mt  rip  ot^X**^  ^'  H^**  ^•»«}«  Sio^  Koi  t*  ayain  irtt  Ifr^tv  h  r«v  i»»f  ^vrif ,  mlrlt 
iftvr  rift  »i(t^Tt9  }uai»,  AAIMONA,  »eu  ri  KAKON,  m^  nv  Uri  ri  vXiiM*  wXnftf, — D« 
Plac.  Phil.  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  p.  1624,  E.  S.  (t.  ii.  p.  881,  D.  edit.  Francof.  1699,  fol.) 

wi  /KiMv,  T*  iv/if,  «■«  9n^i0eitt  ri  rir^ywMv,  ri  2i&*ff,  ri  XMfAT^i*'  rtuil  KAKOT,  riif  AT  AAA, 
9§  j|«ni^«9,  ri  ^i^^ir«f,  r»  »a^«'i/X«»,  ri  &fTi0f,  ri  Iri^i/ifiKttf  ri  &%tft9,  ri  «(irri^«v,  t«  ^««« 
rufiv  «rm  rmvT»t  »^X'^  ytnrutt  yifMUfAtfOf  ni^4  12.  ticu  02IP.  p.  660,  St.  Ed.  I  suppose 
the  reason,  why  AiMcr  was  amongst  the  ill  names  said  to  be  given  by  the  Pythagoreans,  to 
the  Bad  principle t  was,  because,  in  their  superstitious  designations  of  the  various  qualities 
nf  numbers,  this  Amef  is  very  heavily  loaded.  "On  n  fat  M0NA2  xmra  tn*  Iwimrm  *tu  ri 
ftirftt  Xmfi^aurm-  n  Ik  Aviit  Mof  m^^aknf  »«u  «A.Xll^^4ff. — Anon .  de  Vita  Pythag.  apud 
Photium.  edit.  Hopsrhelii,  ful.  1612,  pag.  1314. 
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an  evil  eUemon  into  his  own  sect.  In  hi?  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  he 
speaks  to  this  purpose,  "  That  it  was  a  most  ancient  opinion,  delivered 
as  well  by  lawgivers  as  divines,  that  the  world  was  neither  made  by 
chance,  neither  did  one  cause  govern  all  things,  without  opposition.^* 

This  notion  therefore,  delivered  in  the  proem  of  Zaleucus's  law, 
might  be  very  well  ttiken  for  an  intimation  of  the  author^ s  being  a  Pytha- 
gorean, and  yet,  not  being  so  given,  it  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  dis- 
credit the  compilation. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  presume,  it  appears,  that  the  credit  of  these 
remains  stands  unshaken  by  any  thing  the  learned  critic  has  advanced 
to  the  contrary ;  and  that  we  may  safely  produce  them  as  of  the  antiquity 
they  lay  claim  to. 

Thus  Zaleucus  begins  his  preface:  ^^ Every  inhabitant,  whether  of 
town  or  country,  should  first  of  all  be  firmly  persuaded  of  the  being  and 
existence  of  the  gods:  which  belief  he  will  be  readily  induced  to  enter- 
tain, when  he  contemplates  the  heavens,  regards  the  worid,  and  observes 
the  disposition,  order,  and  harmony  of  the  universe ;  which  can  neither 
be  the  work  of  blind  chance,  nor  of  man.  These  gods  are  to  be  wor. 
shipped  as  the  cause  of  all  the  real  good  we  enjoy.  Every  one  therefore 
should  so  purify,  and  possess  his  mind,  as  to  have  it  clear  of  all  kinds  of 
evil;  being  persuaded  that  God  is  not  honoured  by  a  wicked  person, 
nor  acceptably  served,  like  miserable  man,  with  sumptuous  ceremonies, 
or  taken  with  costly  sacrifices,  but  with  virtue  only,  and  a  constant  dis- 
position to  good  and  just  actions.  On  which  account,  every  one  should 
labour  all  he  can  to  become  good,  both  in  practice  and  principle, 
whereby  he  will  render  himself  dear  and  acceptable  to  Grod ;  shook!  fear 
more  that  which  leads  to  ignominy  and  dishonour,  than  that  which  leads 
to  loss  of  wealth  and  fortune ;  and  esteem  him  the  best  citizen,  who  gives 
up  his  worldly  goods,  rather  than  renounce  his  honesty  and  love  of  jus- 
tice: but  those,  whose  headstrong  appetites  will  not  sufier  them  to  be 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  these  things,  and  whose  hearts  are  turned 
with  a  natural  bias  towards  evil,  whether  they  be  men  or  women,  citizens 
or  sojoimiers,  should  be  told,  to  have  the  gods  always  in  mind,  to  think 
upon  their  nature,  and  of  the  judgments  they  have  in  store  for  wicked 
men ;  to  set  before  themselves  the  dreadful  hour  of  death,  a  period  they 
must  all  arrive  at;  when  the  memory  of  evil  actions  past  wiU  seize  the 
sinner  with  remorse,  accompanied  with  the  fruitless  wish,  that  he  had 
submitted  his  actions  to  the  rules  of  justice.  Every  one,  therefore, 
should  so  watch  over  his  behaviour,  ew  if  that  hour  were  still  present 
with  him,  and  attended  all  his  motions:  which  will  be  the  way  to  keep 

*  A/«  «at4  wtkfjL'rmXmft  ttvTfi  timniwn  In,  BttXiym  c«)  NOMO^^ETON — it  •vr    £t«vy   c«! 
aim*  •i«e|iy  it  nn  xufnuut  ;^«Xi»«7f  X0y«f.— Ihid.  d«  Ir.  et  Otk^.  p.  fi5S. 
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up  in  hims^f  an  exact  regard  to  right  and  justice.  .But  if  the  wicked 
DEMON  BE  INSTANT  TO  INFLUENCE  HIM  TO  EVIL,  let  him  fly  to  the  altars 
and  temples^of  the  gods  as  the  surest  asylum  from  that  cruellest  and  wick- 
edest of  tyrants,  evil,  and  implore  their  assistance  to  drive  her  far  from 
him.  To  this  end,  let  him  also  have  recourse  to  those,  whose  reputa- 
tions are  high  for  probity  and  virtue  ;*  whom  he  may  hear  discourse  of 
the  happiness  of  good,  and  the  vengeance  attending  evil  men."f 

One  would  wonder,  that  any  man,  who  had  attentively  considered 
this  admirable  fragment,  could  think  it  the  forgery  of  a  sophist.  It  is 
plain,  the  author  of  it  understood  human  nature  and  society  at  another 
rate.  He  hath  not  only  given  us  an  exact  portrait  of  natural  religion; 
but,  in  applying  it  to  the  state,  hath  explained  the  use  and  subserviency 
of  its  parts  to  the  three  great  classes  of  mankind.  He  hath  recommended 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  virtue,  and  compliance  with  the  will  and 
example  of  the  gods,  to  those  who  are  of  so  ingenuous  and  well-framed 
a  nature  as  to  be  always  disposed  to  embrace  truth  and  right:  to  others, 
of  a  less  heroic  turn  of  mind,  such  who  idolize  their  honour^  he  holds 
out  fajae  and  ignominy^  as  the  inseparable  attendants  of  good  and  evil 
actions:  and,  to  the  common  run  of  more   intractable  and  perverse 

*  Meaning  the  men  set  apart  for  the  service  of  religion,  such  as  Virgil  describes  in  his 
Eiysfiim,  Mtu  Uh.  tI.  p.  265,  ed.  Yen.  1638. 

"  QuliiM  saccrdotea  casti,  dam  Tita  manebat ; 
Qoique  pii  vatet  et  Phoebo  digna  locutl.** 

Wliich  not  only  shows  the  legislator's  sense  of  their  use,  but  of  the  necessity  of  their  prac- 
tising what  tiiey  teach  to  others. 

^  T»vf  MMTtiuwfrttt  ri)f  iriXit  »ai  rnr  X^'t***  ircvrcf  it(iir«f  vtitttritu  ;^^,  «ci  v»fAt^U9 
Si«iV  i4fm,  »mi  mtmCXwofrat  U  w^eifiv,  tuu  rif  MUfitv,  mm)  riif  U  mureits  hmMirfinnf,  tuu  rii^y* 
•V  yk^}rvx^t$  **^  M^t^ttf  iTpm  hi/tttv^yn/iuTat  0i^iwieu  M  rUravt  »m  Tift»f,  itt  mirUvi 
tvrmt  iitatrstf  nfuf  ayaiZfy  tZv  ««r«  Xiyt  ytyttfiiifttf,  "Etuurrtf  »v*  ^X***  "^  «'«(*^*<('*C*<' 
^•7  r^y  mbrA  ^CX**''  *'«»T»f  rm  uemSt  »m4a^if  it  t»  ri/tmrm  Btif  vV  ikti^tt^w  ^avKw, 
sSHi  BtfMWtiiTm  iam'dfmt,  §vit  r^ayifiimt  rZv  k\tetffa,Umv,  %m$i*t^  fiux^n^t  Si*i^»tvtf  ^XX' 
J^trf  urn  ^^MU^MU  rSv  KaXSf  l^ytf^  ««)  ^4»«/»f.  Ai«  7»«rr«y  2u  ttf  ^vtMfut  itymiif  Ctmtt  ««} 
•"{•^  *mi  ir^MU^irti  «■«»  ^iXX«yra  tvteitu  ^f^tXn'  *»)  ^  ^efiurfm  rkf  tit  x^f^^*  C"^*'*' 
fAXKn  Ttit  tit  ttl^x^n^  rtttifrmf  ««i  «'«Xirfff  Jif»tiutm  $9df4m^U9  riv  r^v  «vri«y  v^^ri^iMf  ^XX«f 
rw  mmKtS  umi  iiMMtf  SirMf  21  fui  ^f^«y  ^(it  rttVTa  ^f  iffimt  riiriiWM,  rn*  li  ^vx^*  tx*^"* 
unifnr»ffr^lt  mHitiuif^  SV  n^uf  it»^nyyixiit'  wti^t  r^Tt  rMVT9ttwX!irtut$  mc)  ir«Xiriri,  iuu\%fu»§tt 
ptf^mrim  StS*  t»t  SvntVf  xai  iUttt  Wnrtftitifnn  vtltt  JtiimMt  »m)  rih^m  ir^i  ifUfUirtn  ri*  mmt^ 
rMr«'«f,  h  ^  ylnrat  vi  rix«f  lud^r^  ^t  mv'mXXayiit  rw  («r  «"•#<  ym(  l^ir/«rn«  f^trmfukum 
TtSt  f$kXX»twt  TiXivT^r,  fUfi9nfitif0is  Z*  JikMnfUtrif  »mt  i^fth  rtv  fi»»Xt^mt  itm9vm  wtw^x'^ 
Xjutrnt  wwms'  Ai«  2tT  i»«rr«y  atm^*  luwrnv  w^a&v  ««2  rvMi»iMiv  rif  jmm^v  T•w'•^  if  ^  m'm^irrm' 
•Srat  ym^  tiv  fAmXt^rm  rw  KaXtIv  »m}  9w  itKMu  ^^nrtut*  Utf  3f  r^  wm^tt^Tfi  AAIMXIN 
KAKOX  r^itaif  r^it  Jtitximf  iuir^ifittp  T^it  *»•*{  ««^  ^f*4tt  fuu  rtfuttrt,  ^tvyfwa  ^v  ^tuimf 
mt  KrarMfsy  •ri^irrcrnt  »tu  ;^aXi«'«rr«Tf|y  i»iriMyr«  r»vt  ^uivt  rtnmmtr^iintf  avrw'  iimt  ^ 
juu  ir^if  aii^f  iil^f  ix^fuf  Iw'  mti^aym^i^  i»§y^§fAt»0t  vi^j  tvimt/f9$t  fiUtt,  mu  muuit  mti^ 
Ttftm^iaf  7vc  mtrcT^iirti  rSf  miUvt  t^yuf. — Apud  Stobfcuni,  Serm.  xlii.  p.  270,  liu.  13, 
Tiguri.  fol.  1559. 
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tempers,  he  preaches  up  the  doctrine  o^  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments*  I  will  only  observe,  it  appears  to  have  been  from  hence,  that 
Pamponatius  borrowed  the  beautiful  passage,  which  is  quoted  at  large  in 
the  first  book  of  this  discourse. 

Thus  Zaleucus,  And  much  in  the  same  fashion  does  Charandas 
introduce  his  laws. 

In  imitation  of  the  practice,  IHato  likewise,  and  Cicero,  both  preface 
their  laws  with  the  sanctions  of  religion.  And  though  these  two  great 
men  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  lawgivers  in  form;  yet  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  what  they  wrote  in  this  science,  was  like  the  dreams  of  the 
sophists,  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle  and  curious.  They  were  both 
well  practised  in  affairs,  and  deeply  conversant  in  human  nature;  and 
they  formed  their  speculative  institutes  on  the  plan,  and  in  the  spirit 
and  views  of  ancient  legislation:  the  foundation  of  Plato's  being  the 
Attic  laws;  and  the  foundation  of  Cicero's,  the  Twelve  Tables;  who  him- 
self takes  care  to  warn  us  of  this  particular.  '<  In  imitation  of  Plato,  the 
most  learned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  wisest  of  the  philosophers,  who 
wrote  bestf  of  a  republic,  and  likewise,  separately,  of  the  laws  thereof, 
I  think  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  give  the  law  itself, J  to  say  somewhat 
in  recommendation  of  it :  which,  I  observe,  was  the  method  of  Zaleucus 
and  Charondas.  For  their  system  of  laws  was  not  an  exercise  of  wit,  or 
designed  for  the  amusement  of  the  indolent  and  curious,  but  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  public  in  their  several  cities.  These,  Plato  imitated; 
as  thinking  this  likewise  to  be  the  business  of  law ;  to  gain  somewhat  of 

*  See  note  C,  at  the  end. 

f  I  read  here,  with  Turaebus,  qui  princept  de  rep.  conscripsit,  Lambia  objects  to  this 
reading,  because  we  gather  from  Aristotle,  that  Piaio  wcu  not  the  frtt  teho  wrote  of  a 
republic;  he  supposing />rin<Y>p«  signified  primus,  whereas  it  means  opUmut.  Tliis  was 
Tuliy's  opinion  of  Plato,  as  may  be  gathered  from  many  places  in  his  writings.  And  in 
this  sense,  Tuniebus,  without  doubt,  understood  the  word ;  a  sense  familiar  to  his  author, 
as  in  Ver,  lib.  iv.  cap.  49,  ''  in  qua  [p€Uria\  multis  virtutibus  etbeneficiis  floruit  princbps." 
But  the  word/>rtmiM  itself  is  sometimes  used  in  tkit  sense  oi princept;  as  in  Virgil, 

Prima  quod  ad  Trojam 

X  **  Ut  priusqtiam  ipsam  legem  recitem,  de  ejus  legis  la^de  dicam."  This  passage  is 
not  without  its  difficulty.  If  by  lkx  be  meant  the  whole  system  of  his  laws,  which  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse  leads  one  to  suppose ;  then,  by  laus,  the  recommendation  of  it,  we 
are  to  understand  his  showing,  as  he  does  in  the  following  chapter,  that  the  gods  interested 
themselves  very  much  In  the  observance  of  civil  laws;  which  implies,  that  they  were  indeed 
their  laws:  and  soTully  calls  them,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  this  book:  '*  Ita  principem  legem 
iUam,  et  ultimam,  mentem  esse  dicebant,  omnia  ratione  aut  cogentis,  aut  vetantis  dei ;  ex 
qua  ilU  lex  quam  dii  humane  generi  dedenint,  recte  est  laudata."  And  the  showing  that 
civil  Uwi  came  originally  from  the  gods,  was  the  highest  recommendation  of  them.  But  if 
by  LKX  we  are  to  understand  only  the  Jirtt  Uw  of  the  system,  which  begins,  **  Ad  divos 
adeunto  east«,"  &c.,  then  by  laus  is  meant  his  showing,  as  he  does  likewise  in  the  foIlo^>- 
ing  chapter,  the  use  and  service  of  religion  to  civil  society. 
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its  end  by  the  gentler  methods  of  persuasion,  and  not  carry  every  thing 
by  mere  force  and  fear  of  punishment."  * 

Here,  we  see,  he  intimates  that  Plato  and  himself  had  the  same  view, 
in  writing  laws,  with  Zaleucus  and  Charondas:  namely,  the  service  of  a 
public  The  difference  between  them  was,  that  the  two  originals  w^jre 
employed  by  their  country :  and  the  two  copyists  generously  undertook 
an  office  they  were  not  called  to. 

However,  Plato  and  Cicero  are  the  greatest  authorities  antiquity 
could  afford,  and  the  most  deserving  to  be  heard  in  this  matter.  Plato 
makes  it  the  necessary  introduction  to  his  laws,  to  establish  the  being 
and  providence  of  the  gods  by  a  law  against  sacrilege.  And  he  explains 
what  he  means  by  sacrilege^  in  the  following  words :  '*  Either  the  denial 
of  the  being  of  the  gods ;  or,'  if  that  be  owned,  the  denial  of  their  pro* 
vidence  over  men ;  or,  thirdly,  the  teaching,  that  they  are  flexible,  and 
easy  to  be  cooled  by  prayer  and  sacrifice." f  And  afterwards:  ^'  It  is 
not  of  small  consequence,  that  what  we  here  reason  about  the  gods, 
should,  by  all  means,  be  made  probable ;  as,  that  they  are  ;  and,  that 
they  are  good  ;  and  that  their  concern  for  justice  takes  place  of  all  other 
human  considerations.  For  this,  in  our  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  noblest 
and  best  preface  that  can  be  made  to  a  body  of  laws."  %  In  compliance 
with  this  declaration,  Cicero's  preface  to  his  laws,  is  conceived  in  the 
following  terms:  '^  Let  our  citizen  then  be  first  of  all  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  government  and  dominion  of  the  gods ;  that  they  are  the  lords 
and  masters  of  the  world;  that  all  things  are  disposed  by  their  power, 
direction,  and  providence ;  and  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  in  the 
highest  manner  indebted  to  them ;  that  they  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  one's  state  and  condition ;  that  they  know  what  he  does,  what 
he  thinks ;  with  what  disposition  of  mind,  and  with  what  degree  of  piety 
he  performs  the  acts  and  offices  of  religion ;  and  that,  accordingly,  they 
make  a  distinction  between  the  good  and  bad.  The  mind  being 
imbued  with  these  opinions,  will  never  deviate  from  truth  and  utujty. 

*  Sed,  ut  vir  doctissimus  fecit  Plato,  atque  idem  gravissimus  philosophorum  omnium^ 
qui  princeps  de  republic&  conscripsit,  idemque  Beparatim  de  legibus  ejus^  id  mihi  credo 
esse  faciendum ;  ut  priusquam  ipsam  legem  recitem,  de  ejus  legis  laude  dicam.  Quod 
idem  et  Zaleucum  et  Charondam  fecisse  video ;  cum  quidem  illi  non  studii  et  delectationis, 
sed  reipublicfe  causa  leges  ciTitaiibus  suis  scripeenmt.  Quos  imitatus  Plato,  videlicet  hoc 
quoque  legis  putavit  esse,  persuadere  aliquid,  iiou  omnia  vi  ac  minis  cogere.— De  Legg. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  6,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t  iii.  p.  141. 

Legg.  lib.  X.  p.  8S5.  B.  t.  ii.  edit.  H.  Stoph.  fol. 

X  Amfi^u  ^  alt  vfMt^lf  kfiMtyixttf  wtimfimra  rttm  r«vf  kiyvi  ii^un  t^^ut,  •*$  Sim  r   iiVi 

f)f4M}t  xtiXXifTov  rt  XK<  if-rrot  ^^9oifAt4v  At  tin. — Id.  ibid. 
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And  what  truth  is  more  evident  than  this,  that  np  one  should  be  so 
stupidly  arrogant,  as  to  suppose,  there  is  mind  and  reason  in  himself, 
and  yet  none  in  the  heavens  and  the  world ;  or,  that  those  things,  whose 
uses  and  directions  can  scarce  be  comprehended  with  the  utmost  stretch 
o(  human  faculties,  may  yet  perform  their  motions  without  an  under- 
standing ruler?  But,  he  whom  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  the  orderly  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  various  blessings  which  the  earth  pours  out  for  our  sustenance 
and  pleasure,  will  not  excite,  nay  compel  to  gratitude,  is  unfit  even  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  men.  And  since  things  endowed  with 
reason,  are  more  excellent  than  those  which  want  it;  and  that  it  is 
impiety  to  say,  any  particular  is  more  excellent  than  the  umversal 
nature:  we  must  needs  confess  this  nature  to  be  endowed  with  reason. 
That  these  opinions  are  likewise  tuejuiy  who  can  deny,  when  he  considers 
what  stability  b  derived  to  the  public  from  within,  by  the  religion  of  an 
oath;  and  what  security  it  enjoys  from  without,  by  those  holy  rites 
which  affirm  national  treaties  and  conventions:  how  efficacious  the  fear 
of  divine  punishment  is,  to  deter  men  from  wickedness;  and  what  purity 
of  manners  must  reign  in  that  society,  where  the  immortal  gods  them- 
selves are  bdieved  to  interpose  both  as  judges  and  witnesses?  Here 
you  have  the  proem  of  the  law :  for  so  Plato  calls  it."  * 

And  then  follow  the  laws  themselves ;  the  first  of  which  is  conceived 
In  these  words :  ^'  Let  those  who  s^proach  the  gods,  be  pure  and  unde- 
filed;  let  their  offerings  be  seasoned  with  piety,  and  all  ostentation  of 
pomp  omitted:  the  god  himself  will  be  his  own  avenger  on  transgressors. 
Let  the  gods,  and  those  who  were  ever  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
celestials,  be  worshipped ;  and  those  likewise,  whom  their  merits  have 
raised  to  heaven;  such  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  i£sculapius,  Castor,  Pollux, 

*  Sit  igitur  jam  hoc  a  piiocipio  persuasum  ciYibus,  dominos  esse  omnium  rerum  ac 
moderatores  decs,  eaque  qiUB  gerantur,  eorum  geri,  ditione,  ac  numine,  eosdemque  uptime 
de  genere  homlnum  mareri ;  et  qualis  quisque  dt,  quid  agat,  quid  in  se  admittat,  qua 
mente,  qua  pietate  colat  religiones,  intueri ;  pionimque  et  impiorum  lutbere  rationem.  His 
eoim  rel>us  imbuta  mentes,  haud  no6  abhorrebmit  ab  utili,  et  a  vera  Mntentia.  Quid  est 
enim  Terius,  qukm.  neminem  ease  oportere  tarn  stultd  arrogantem,  ut  in  se  ratiooem  et 
mentem  putet  ineae,  in  colo  muidoque  non  putet?  aut  ut  ea,  qun  vix  siimma  iageoii 
ratiooe  comprehendat,  nulla  ratione  morreri  putet?  Quem  vero  astromm  ordines,  quern 
dierum  noctiumque  vicissitudinei,  quem  mensium  temperatio,  quemque  ea,  qu»  gignuntur 
nobis  ad  fniendum,  non  gratum  esse  cogant,  hunc  hominem  omnino  numerari  qui  decet? 
Cumque  omoia,  qu«  rationem  habent,  pnestent  iis,  qusB  sint  rationis  expertia,  nefasque  sit 
dicere^  uUam  rem  prasstare  natura  omnium  rerum:  rationem  inesse  in  ea  confitendum  est. 
Utiles  esse  autem  opiniones  has,  quis  neget,  cum  intelligat,  quhm  muUa  fimtentur  jure- 
jurando,  quantae  salutis  sint  ibedenim  religiones,  qu&m  multos  divini  supplicii  metus  a 
scelere  revoc&rit;  quamque  sancta  sit  societas  civium  inter  ipsos,  diis  immortalibus  iuter- 
positis  turn  judicibus  turn  testibiis.  Ilabes  legis  procemlum ;  sic  cnim  hoc  appellat  Plato. 
>-De  Legg.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii.  pp.  141,  Uf. 
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and  Romulus.  And  let  chapels  be  erected  in  honour  to  those  qualities, 
by  whose  aid  mortals  arrive  thither,  such  as  season,  vibtit£,  piett, 
and  GOOD  faith."  * 

• 

*  Ad  diT06  adeunto  casU;  pietatem  adhibeiito;  opes  amoveiito.  Qui  secus  &xit,  Deus 
ipse  rindex  erit. — Divos,  et  eos  qui  ccelestes  semper  habiti,  colunto:  et  olios,  quos  endo 
cflBlo  meriU  TocaTeriot,  Herculem,  Liberum,  ^scuUpium,  Castorem,  PoUucem,  Qui- 
rioum.  Ast  oUa,  propter  qo»  datiir  homini  adscensus  in  ocelum,  mentem,  Tirtutem,  pieta- 
tem, fidem,  eanimque  laudum  delubra  suiito.— De  Legg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii. 
pp.  142,  143. 


; 


NOTES 

APPERTAINING  TO  THE  FIRST   AND   THIRD    SECTIONS   OF  BOOK   II. 


P.  178,  A. 


Valla  explains  the  word  dp^^airo^vias  by  ex  hominibus  ortos;  and,  I 
think,  rightly.  But  our  learned  Stanley,  in  his  notes  to  the  Persians 
of  .^chylusy  understands  it  otherwise :  and  that  it  rather  signifies 
hufnana  forma  praditos.  I  suppose  it  appeared  harsh  to  him,  that  any 
one  could  imagine  the  gods  had  human  natures;  but  the  meaning  is 
explained  above.  Yet  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  Letters  concerning 
Mythology,  page  217,  sides  with  our  countryman,  and  maderstands 
dt^^7ro^vii(  to  signify, — nuide  like  a  man — or,  of  the  shape  and  figure 
of  a  man.  But  if  we  regard  the  literal  meaning  of  the  two  simples 
which  make  up  this  compound,  we  cannot  avoid  understanding  it  to 
signify,  being  of  marCs  nature.  How  then  does  this  learned  writer 
support  his  criticism?  By  a  passage  from  Hecataeus;  who,  on  pretty 
much  the  same  occasion,  uses  (as  he  supposes)  dp^^'xofio^^e^  in  the 
place  of  dv6^7F<i^vvii ;  and  dif0^TOfi6^^ost  he  thinks,  all  will  agree,  must 
signify,  of  the  shape  and  figure  of  a  man.  No,  not  if  his  own  method 
of  interpretation  be  right:  for,  if  dpfi^wx-o^vng  (transferred  from  the  literal, 
to  the  figurative  sense)  must  signify  of  man's  form,  then  dif0^stv6fM^^{ 
so  transferred,  must  signify  of  man's  nature.  But  it  is  not  true,  that 
Hecataeus  uses  dv^^wjrofioQ^os  in  the  place  of  difB^wro^vng.  The  proposi- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Hecataeus  are  different,  and  therefore  we  may 
well  suppose  these  two  words,  in  the  predicate  of  each,  to  be  different. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Persians,  says,  they  had  no  statues  of  their 
gods,  because  they  did  not  believe,  with  the  Greeks,  that  the  gods  had 
human  natures  [d¥0^7rii^via>(,]  And  Hecataeus,  speaking  of  Moses,  says, 
he  permitted  no  images  of  the  gods,  because  he  did  not  hold,  wiUi  the 
Gentiles,  that  God  had  a  human  form  [dy^^tt'xifA.o^w.^  And  their  use  of 
different  words,  as  we  shall  now  see,  was  with  accuracy  and  discern- 
ment ;  for  they  were  asserting  different  things.  The  question  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  (who  worshipped  many  gods  in  common) 
was,  whether  these  gods  were  partakers  of  human  nature,  d»0^^o^tn»; ; 
that  is,  whether  they  were  dead  men  deified.    But  the  question  between 
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Moses  and  the  Gentiles  was,  whether  the  God  of  the  universe  had  a 
human  form^  d»$^'x6fAo^<^g  i  not  whether  the  gods  had  human  natures; 
for  these  gods,  the  Jews  had  nothing  to  do  with ;  they  worshipped  only 
the  one  God:  and  several  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
this  one  God,  imagined  he  might  have  a  human  form.  So  that  we  see 
the  use  of  these  two  terms,  on  the  same  occasion,  is  so  far  from  showing 
their  signification  to  be  the  same^  as  the  learned  writer  supposes,  that 
the  occasion  demonstrably  shows  their  signification  to  be  different.  Let 
me  only  observe,  it  appeared  so  evident  to  Eusebius,  that  the  custom  (^ 
making  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  human  form  was  an  indication  of 
their  original  firom  mortality,  that  he  says,  o  yi  rot  a^Hi  >^iyot  fio4  *«i 

xiK^etyt,  fio»opovx,l  ^a^^if  d^tslgt  dpTnToifg  diih^ag  fia^rv^aif  yvyoAtai  Tovf  'hvikovfii- 
»oi/;.—- £v«yy*  v^xet^.  /3.  y. 

P.  194,  B.  This  we  are  told  by  Jamblichus:  his  words  are,  "kiyirm 
TotifUf  i»s  ^ap^  X^^**  I*?!  ^etr^^  tKoaTotg  Tra^iiyytJJiOM,  Vit«  Pythag.  194, 
Kust.  ed. — Dr  Bentley  understands  them  to  signify,  that  every  one 
should  use  his  own  mother  tongue.  And,  indeed,  without  reading  the 
context,  one  could  scarce  avoid  giving  this  sense  to  the  passage.  Viz- 
zanius, — theU  every  one  should  use  the  mother  tongue  of  Crotona;  which 
was  the  Doric.  Of  these,  the  learned  critic  says,  which  is  the  true^ 
perhtqts  all  competent  readers  wiU  not  be  of  one  mind,  p.  386.  But  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  great  difference  of  opinions  amongst  those  who 
weigh  the  following  reasons: — 

1 .  Jamblichus  adds,  to  yci^  |f >/f«/v  cwx  i^oKifia^ov ;  by  which  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean,  that  the  Pythagoric  sect  did  not  approve  of  a  foreign 
or  stranger  dialect.  For  if  he  meant,  not  the  sect  in  general,  but  the 
particulars  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  several  provincial  Greeks 
who  entered  into  it,  no  dialect  could  be  called  ^br^^n  to  one  or  other  (rf 
them :  if  he  meant  the  sect,  which  we  may  suppose  had  a  dialect  pecu- 
liar and  consecrated  to  the  community,  all,  but  that,  was  foreign  to  it; 
and  the  expression  becomes  proper  and  pertinent. 

2.  Jamblichus,  in  the  same  place,  tells  us,  that  P3rthagoras  valued  the 
Doric  above  the  other  Greek  dialects,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
harmony,  T^v  li  Ait^ta^  2/«Afxroy  het^fioptetM  dveti'  now  having  made  the 
essence  of  the  soul  to  be  harmony,  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  choose  a 
dialect,  which  he  supposed  approached  nearest  to  its  nature;  that  the 
mind  and  tongue  might  go  together. 

3.  Pythagoras  seems  here  to  have  imitated  his  master  Orpheus,  from 
whom,  as  we  shall  see  hereafler,  he  borrowed  much  of  his  philosophy; 
for  Jamblichus  tells  us,  that  the  old  writings  that  went  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  were  composed  in  Doric. 

4.  But,  lastly,  a  passage  in  Porphyry's  Life  of  Pythaqora^  «ft<&VQ& 
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alone  sufficient  to  determine  this  matter:  Porphyry,  giving  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  the  Pythagoric  philosophy,  assigns  this  for  one,  that  their 
commentaries  were  written  in  Doric.  'Etwt*  hei  to  x«i  rei  yty^afifjU¥» 
Au^l^ii  y%y^»^&0Uj  p.  49*  Kust.  ed.  This  is  the  clearest  comment  on  the 
words  in  question,  and  determines  them  to  the  sense  contended  for. 
One  would  wonder,  indeed,  that  so  learned  a  critic  could  take  them  in 
any  other.  But  the  secret  was  this,  Dr  Bentley  having  pretended  to 
discover,  that  Ocellus  Lucanus  did  not  write  his  book  in  the  common 
dialect,  as  it  is  now  extant,  but  in  Doric;  (Dissert,  upon  Phalaris,  Sfc. 
p.  47,)  his  adversaries  {Dissert,  examinedy  p/54,)  charge  him  with  having 
stolen  this  discovery  from  Vizzanius,  This,  Dr  Bentley  flatly  denies; 
{^Dissert.  Defended^  p.  384.)  But  the  only  proof  he  gives  of  his  inno- 
cence is,  that  the  Greek  passage,  quoted  above  from  Jamblichus,  on 
which  both  he  and  Vizzanius  had  founded  their  discoveries,  is  differently 
translated  by  them.  "  TThe  thing,  as  I  asdd  it,''  says  the  Doctor,  "  is 
thus ;  the  Pythagoreans  enjoined  all  the  Grreeks  that  entered  themselves 
into  the  society,  to  use  every  man  his  mother  tongue  (^>ff  xi^^**  '^ 
irar^^)  Ocellus,  therefore,  being  a  Dorian  of  Lucamoy  must  have  writ 
in  the  Doric.  This  I  took  to  be  Jamblichus's  meaning.  But  Vizzanius 
has  represented  it  thus:  that  they  enjoined  all  that  came  to  them  to  use 
the  mother  tongue  of  Crotona,  which  was  the  Doric.  Whether  Viz- 
zanius or  I  have  hit  upon  the  true  meaning  of  Jamblichus,  perhaps  all 
competent  readers  will  not  be  of  a  mind."  The  diffidence  of  this  con- 
clusion would  make  one  suspect  the  Doctor  was  now  convinced,  that 
Vizzanius's  was  the  right  meaning.  Yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
words  of  Jamblichus,  as  quoted  by  Vizzanius  without  the  context,  would 
have  been  understood  by  every  man,  skilled,  as  Dr  Bentley  was,  in 
Greek,  in  the  different  sense  he  has  given  to  them.  From  whence  I 
conclude,  that,  when  Dr  Bentley  wrote  his  Dissertation  on  Phalarisy 
he  had  seen  the  words  of  Jamblichus  nowhere  but  in  Vizzanius. 

P.  198,  C.  Some  have  affected  not  to  understand,  where  it  is,  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  that  Zaleucus  inculcates  this  doctrine.  The  place, 
methinks,  was  not  hard  to  find:  it  is,  where  wicked  men  are  bid  to  set 
before  themselves  the  dreadful  hour  of  death.  For  how  should  a  pic- 
ture of  this  scene  allure  men  to  virtue,  or  deter  them  from  vice,  but  as 
it  opens  to  them  a  view  of  those  rewards  and  punishments  they  are  just 
going  to  receive?  Hence,  too,  we  learn  what  those  hopes  and  fears 
were,  which  Plutarch,  in  the  passage  p.  199>  says  the  ancient  lawgivers 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  keep  up  the  awe  and  rever- 
ence of  religion:  for  Plato  assures  us  it  was  their  general  practice,  to 
inculcate  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body;  and  to  teach,  that, 
at  their  separation,  the  soul  survived  the  body ;  and  this,  says  he,  we 
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should  believe  upon  their  word,  unless  we  would  be  thought  to  be  out 
of  our  senses. — xivrwuit  V  aS  kaI  rotg  NOMO0ETOT2I  ruvff  ovrag  ix^i»t 
diTTf^  fifi  TretprelvaatP  d^^oin;  ^uivaprett,  De  Legg.  lib.  xi.  But,  in  his  next 
book,  he  informs  us,  more  at  large,  why  the  ancient  lawgivers  incul- 
cated that  distinction.  It  was,  in  order  to  build  upon  it  the  belief  of  a 
Juture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments:  for  he  says,  the  lawgivers 
were  to  be  believed,  when  they  teach  the  total  difference  between  soul 
and  body,  that  the  former  is  immortal,  and  that  when  it  is  on  the  point 
of  departing  for  the  regions  of  immortality  (where  it  must  give  an 
account  of  its  conduct  in  the  body)  the  good  man  "wiW  meet  death  with 
courage  and  constancy,  and  the  evil  man  with  afiright  and  terror.  And 
then  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  punishments  reserved  for  the  latter: 
7ru0tc00ti  y  ivrl  rff  ift>fM$irji  x^fc^»  rAr*  AhJiu,  xeil  hiyoitri  '4/V)ciif  vttfiarog  flvai 
re  TrAif  Zt»^^V9tUf, — roy  ^  Spr»  iifitZp  flKetarow  Svrag  ei^dtfarop  theUf  ypvx^P  i70- 
pOfia^ofitpQp,  TTO^  diovg  dXMvg  dirtipmi  ^t^ovra  "hiyttp^  nM^&Trt^  e  POfAOf  6  Trdr^to^ 
Xiyi/,  rf  (UP  dy»0f  dctf^><icp,  rf  ^i  KUttf  fid'Ktt  ^^t^op — drtfutrn^g  &p  kukop 
dfAtt^tyifAdTttP  iyiyptro  tZp  fitrd  top  %p0d\t  fiiop.    De  Leg.  lib.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  959« 

A.  B.  c.  edit.  H.  Steph.  fol.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  Plato,  in  the 
words  rf  dyu0f  daffm><Up,  &c.,  seems  to  have  had  the  very  passage  of 
Zaleucus  in  his  eye,  ri^tv^ut  x^o  o/^fidrttp  top  KottMp  rot/roi^,  8cc. — But  this 
cavil  had  been  obviated,  sect.  1,  of  this  second  book,  pp.  172,  173. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  next  step  the  legislator  took,  was  to  support  and  affirm  the 
general  doctrine  of  a  providence,  which  he  had  delivered  in  his  laws, 
by  a  very  circumstantial  and  popular  method  of  inculcating  the  belief  of 
9^  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

This  was  by  the  institution  of  the  mysteries,  the  most  sacred  part 
of  pagan  religion ;  and  artfully  framed  to  strike  deeply  and  forcibly  into 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  people. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a  full  and  distinct  account  of  this  whole 
matter :  and  the  rather,  because  it  is  a  thing  little  known  or  attended  to : 
the  ancients,  who  wrote  expressly  on  the  mysteries^  such  as  Melanthius, 
Menander,  Hicesius,  Sotades,  and  others,  not  being  come  down  to  us. 
So  that  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  are  altogether  in  the  dark 
concerning  their  origin  and  end;  not  excepting  Meursius  himself:  to 
whom,  however,  I  am  much  indebted,  for  abridging  my  labour  in  the 
search  of  those  passages  of  antiquity,  which  make  mention  of  the  Eleu- 
siNiAN  mysteries^  and  for  bringing  the  greater  part  of  them  together 
under  one  view.* 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  term.  Elach  of 
the  pagan  gods  had,  besides  the  public  and  open,  a  secret  worship^  paid 

*  Eleusinia:  sire  de  Cereris  Eleosinie  sacro. 

f  Strabo,  In  the  tenth  book  of  his  Geography,  p.  716,  Groii.  ediL  writes  thus: — 
lUim  )«  t»Zt;  nm  r^'EXXiifiry  *m  rmt  fia^^^*  irr),  vi  riif  hf«TMtMs  fAtrm  iwtmf  }«^c#>- 
rturit  ^tii^iat,  rmt  ft\f  rv»  i>/«vri«#^^,  rmt  Ik  X**V*'  "**  ^**f  f^^  ftird  /Atvrtntiff  ritf  ii  fti' 
KAl  TAl  MF.N  MTSTIKOS,  TA2   AK   KX   •^ANEPni-   km)  r*lf  f|  ^vfti  •trtti  irmy*(tvu. 
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unto  him :  to  which  none  were  admitted  but  those  who  had  been  selected'  • 
by  preparatory  ceremonies,'  called  initiation.  This  secret  worship  wl  ^ 
termed  the  mysteries. 

But  though  every  god  had,  besides  his  cpen  worship,  the  secret  like- 
wise; yet  this  latter  did  not  everywhere  attend  the  former;  but  only 
thercy  where  he  was  the  patron  god,  or  in  principal  esteem.  Thus,  when 
in  consequence  of  that  intercommunity  of  paganism,  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter,  one  nation  adopted  the  gods  of  another,  they  did 
not  always  take  in  at  the  same  time  the  secret  worship  or  mysteries  of 
that  god ;  so,  in  Rome,  the  public  and  open  worship  of  Bacchus  was  in 
use  long  before  his  mysteries  were  admitted.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
again,  the  worship  of  the  strange  god  was  sometimes  introduced  only 
for  the  sake  of  his  mysteries:  as,  in  the  same  city,  that  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Thus  stood  the  case  in  general ;  the  particular  exceptions  to  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  dissertation. 

The  first  and  original  mysteries^  of  which  we  have  any  sure  account, 
were  those  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt ;  from  whence  they  were  derived 
to  the  Greeks,*  under  the  presidency  of  various  gods,t  as  the  institutor 
thought  most  for  his  purpose:  Zoroaster  brought  them  into  Persia: 
Cadmus  and  Inachus  into  Greece  at  large ;^  Orpheus  into  Thrace: 
Melampus  into  Argis;  Trophonius  into  Boeotia;  Minos  into  Crete; 
Cinyras  into  Cyprus;  and  Erechtheus  into  Athens.     And  as  in  Egypt 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Eudoxus  s&id,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  invented 
this  fable  concerning  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  the  supreme  god, — ^That  his  legs  being  unse- 
parated,  very  shame  drove  him  into  solitude:  but  that  Isis  split  and  divided  them,  and  by 
that  means  set  him  at  libcj-ty  to  walk  about  the  world,     ^ri  vm/  t»u  Ai«f  i  "ESlt^^f, 

l^«^i«  )jir^//3iy.  'H  )•  "iris  ^i*rtfii9ur»  mm  ^Mvr^mwtt  rk  f^i^n  rtufra  r»v  rtiftarBt,  i^ri^r^imf 
rn»  iTtffiicy  wit^irx**'  ^^  1^*  ^^  OsxT.  vol.  i.  p.  670,  edit.  Steph.  8vo.  The  moral  of  the 
fable  is  plainly  this,  as  we  shall  see  more  plainly  hereafter,  that  the  nitST  Caxtsk  was  kept 
unknovMi,  till  the  Egyptian  mysteries  of  Isis  revealed  him  amongst  their  awif^nrm;  which 
mysteries  were  communicated  to  the  Greeks,  and,  through  them,  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  the  image  under  which  the  fable  is  conTeyed,  was  taken  from  the  form  of  the 
Egyptian  statues  of  the  gods,  which  the  workmen  made  with  their  legs  undivided.  When 
the  Greek  artists  first  showed  them  how  to  form  their  gods  in  a  walking  postive,  the 
attitude  so  alarmed  their  worshippers,  that  they  bound  them  with  chains,  lest  they  ^ould 
desert  their  own  country.  For  the  people  Imagined  that  their  gods,  on  the  least  ill 
hnmoiu*  or  disgust,  had  a  strange  propensity  to  show  them  a  fair  pair  of  heels. 

^  "Oti  )i  r«v  Ai6tuf*t*9,  »mt  rut  Tlata^fifaittff  x«i  ftirrM  rUf  0trf»§p4^im9,  urn}  rin 
'EXivt/v/m*  rkt  rtXiTirf  'Off it>f,  itnt^  'Oi^tfriff,  u(  rkt  *Ain*«tf  Imifu^f,  tuu  lU  AIPrnTON 
k^ixifAiwt,  rk  'rnt''\rti*t  ttmt  r«v  'Or/^^«f  uf  rk  rnt  Ai}«vf  ««^  rw  ^nvww  //urarUuMt* 
0^m — Thcodoretus,  Therai>eut.  I. 

X  *E*tih9  }\  «f;c*»»  '^'^X*  ''■  «'«f*''EXXi»r<  ftwr^^i  rt  »«}  rtXtrms*  tr^n^w  <r«f*  AirTII- 
TI012,  ««}  m-ttfk  *(v^h  *«^  ^MM^,  Mui  B«/i»X«viMf,  Mm»it  iwrnftfifitira  /turivty^ftprd  ri  tit 
'KXXntfff  «<r«  rnf  rUt  AirrnTinN  x'^i**  ^*  K^fuw  urn  mvrtv  rw  'Ummsu,  'Awiht  r^irt^t 
xXnfitr^ft  ««w  •i««)«/«w«»T-f  rnf  Mi^fiy'—Epiphan.  adv.  Haer.  lib.  i.  Harrcs,  iv. 
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diey  were  to  Isis  and  Osiris;  so  in  Asia  they  were  to  Mithras;  in 
Samothrace  to  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  in  BoBotia  to  Bacchus ;  in  Cyprus 
..^to  Venus;  in  Crete  to  Jupiter;  in  Athens  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine;  in 
Amphissa  to  Castor  and  Pollux;  in  Lemnos  to  Vulcan,  and  so  to  others, 
in  other  places,  the  number  of  which  is  incredible.* 

But  their  end,  as  well  as  nature,  was  the  same  in  all ;  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  futube  state.  In  this,  Origen  and  Celsus  agree;  the 
two  most  learned  writers  of  their  several  parties.  The  first,  mifuiiiig 
his  adversary  of  the  difference  between  the  future  l\fe  promis^  by  the 
gospel,  and  that  taught  in  paganism,  bids  him  compare  the  Christian 
doctrine  with  what  all  the  sects  of  philosophy,  and  all  the  mysteries^ 
amongst  Greeks  and  barbarians,  taught  conoeming  it  if  and  Celsus,  in 
his  turn,  endeavouring  to  show  that  Christianity  had  no  advantage  over 
paganism  in  the  efficacy  of  stronger  sanctions,  expresses  himself  to  this 
purpose :  '^  But  now,  after  all,  just  as  you  believe  eternal  punishments, 
so  do  the  ministers  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  those  who  initiate  into,  and 
preside  in  the  mysteries^  % 

They  continued  long  in  religious  reverence :  some  were  more  fSunous  and 
more  extensive  than  others ;  to  which  many  accidents  concurred.  The 
most  noted  were  the  Obphic,  the  Bacchic,  the  Eleusinian,  the  Sa- 
MOTHRACiAN,  the  Cabiric,  and  the  Mithbiac. 

Euripides  makes  Bacchus  say,  in  his  tragedy  of  that  name,  §  that  the 
orgies  were  celebrated  by  all  foreign  nations,  and  that  he  came  to  intro- 
duce them  amongst  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  but  several 
barbarous  nations  might  have  learned  them  of  Uie  Egyptians  long  before 
they  came  into  Greece.  The  Druids  of  Britain,  who  had,  as  well  as 
the  Brahmans  of  India,  divers  of  their  religious  rites  from  thence, 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  the  Afri- 
can. And  Strabo  having  quoted  Artemidorus  for  a  fabulous  story, 
subjoins,  *<  But  what  he  says  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  is  more  credible, 

*  Postulat  qtridem  magniUido  materia,  atque  ipiiiis  defensioDis  offidum,  ut  gimiliter 
eeteiw  turpltudinuiii  species  penequamur:  rel  qaas  produnt  antiqaitatis  hittoris,  vel 
mysteria  ilia  oontlneot  sacra,  quibus  initiis  nomen  est,  et  qme  noo  omnibus  Tulgo,  sed  pau- 
eorum  tacitumitatibus  trad!  licet.  Sed  Sacrwrum  innwmeri  ritugf  atque  affixa  deformitas 
singulis,  corporaliter  prohibet  rniiversa  nos  exequi. — Amob.  adr.  Gentes,  lib.  t.  165,  edit. 
Plantini,  8vo,  1582. 

f  — Kmf  iMtrnff  piX$0iftn  c7(iri»  WExXn^n  i  Bm^fim^uf  ii  MrZTHPIOAH. — Orig.  cont. 
Cels.  lib.  iii.  p.  160,  8p.  ed. 

%  "MdXt^rm  ftlf,  J  ^SXrirri,  Jrvtf  r*  —X^ut  mUnUvt  u/ii^ut'  tyrtt  utu  «i  «wv  ji^mt 
IxifMvf  V^fiynrmi  nXtrrmi  n  ««)  f^vw^mymyt,  lib.  viii.  p.  408.  And  that  nothing  very 
heterodox  was  taught  in  the  mjrsteries  concerning  a  fiitive  state,  I  collect  from  the  answer 
Origen  makes  to  Celsus,  who  bad  preferred  what  was  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus 
on  that  point,  to  what  the  christian  religion  rerealed  concerning  it — irt(i  ^v  twy  w  Bk»x***^ 
riXirf*  iTn  r/f  Irn  ^tfmfif  Xiyf^  i7«  f*Mt  rutSrtr^Vth.  \v,  p.  167. 

§  Art.  II. 
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namely,  that  there  is  an  island  near  Britain,  where  they  pisrform  the 
same  rites  to  those  twe  goddesses  as  are  used  in  San^qthraoe."  *  But^ 
of  all  the  MY8TBIII1B6,  those  which  bore  that  name,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  ELBUSiiiiAK,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Cer^,  were  by  far 
the  most  renowned ;  and,  in  coui*se  of  time,  eclipsed,  and  almost  swal- 
lowed up  the  rest.  Their  neighbours  round  about  very  earjy  practised 
these  nofsieries  to  the  neglect  of  their  own:  in  a  little  time  all  Greece 
and  Asia  Minpr  were  initiated  into  them:  and  at  length  they  spread 
over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  it*  <^  I 
insist  not,"  says  Tully,  <<  on  those  sacred  and  august  rites  of  EucusiSy 
where,  from  the  remotest  regions,  men  came  to  be  initiated/' |  A^^d  we 
are  told  in  Zosimus>  that  ^'  these  mopt  holy  rites  were  then  so  extensive, 
as  to  take  in  the  whole  raoe  of  mankind."  X  Axistides  calls  Eleusis,  $h0 
common  iempk  of  ike  earth.^  And  Pausaqias  says^  the  rites  performed 
there  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  pmeh  ^iicelled  ^1  qtl^ei^ 
rites,  as  the  gods  excelled  the  heroes.  || 

How  this  hs4>pened,  the  nature  and  turn  of  the  peoi^e,  whp  intro-^ 
duced  these  mysteries,  will  aceouDt  for.  Athens  was  a  city  ^e  ^lost 
devoted  to  religion  of  any  upon  the  faee  of  the  earth.  On  this  a^ecoont 
their  poet  Sophocles  eaUs  it  the  sacred  building  of  the  gods,^  his  figure 
of  speech  aUuding  to  its  &bulous  foundation*  Nor  was  it  a  less  oompli- 
ment  St  Paul  intended  to  p&y  the  Athenians,  n^en  he  said,  'A^lft^ 
*A^t»Ui,  KtiTti  wMtrti  *tf  hi9{l»tfito»t9TiQftve  pfi^s^t**^'**  And  Josephus  tellf 
us,  that  th^  were  tmiversally  esteemed  the  most  religious  people  of 
Greece.\^  Hence,  in  these  matters,  Athens  became  the  pattern  an4 
standard  to  the  rest  of  the  world* 

In  discoursing,  therefore,  of  the  mtsteiues  in  general,  we  sli^l  be 
forced  to  take  our  ideas  of  them  chiefly  from  what  we  find  practised  in 

*  Ili^i  ^   rnt  ^fAnr^»$  %tt*  rnr  jm^hc  ir4rr«ri^«*  tu  ^nriv  itttu  »ar«f  ^^it  tm  B(^rrat*4»n, 

Geogr.  lib.  iv.  p.  137,  lin.  V6.  Edit.  Cssaub.  The  luture  of  ihes9  Sunothracian  fUm  Is 
explained  afterwardfl. 

f  Omitto  ELEVsiNAJki  sanclam  illam  et  augustem  :  uhi  initianUir  gjButes  oraruio  ulMffuc. 
—Nat.  Deor.  Ub.  i.  cap.  42,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  ii.  p.  432. 

%  Tm  fpnxt^i'^  ^*  a^^twttff  f*if§t  •yaiTaTM  fUffra^ip*    lib.  iv. 

§  "Orrif  •»  M^tfif  T*  rnt  yiif  rif^tut  fhf  *Ekiurn»  ^yirr^.— Aristidis  E!leu9inia,  in  initio. 

T*€9iT^  nyt  Urtfiiri^mf,  «^y  kw  t$vs  ^iw  ifiargArA*  n^tim, — Pbocica,  Ub.  x.cap.  31.  p.  S76, 
In  this  alegaot  similitude  be  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  the  tecrei  of  tke  m^tterie*  }  whicbi 
ai  we  shall  see,  consisted  in  ao  explanation  of  the  origin  of  hero-wort hi£,  and  the  nature  of 
iJiedeii^, 

%  Etoctra,  act.  ii.  so.  i.     AeUNdK  TON  eEOAMHTQK. 

••  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  22. 

•ff  — i»eifit^t»r»¥s  riiw  'EXXi}»Mf  ar«»rif  Xiyaiw/. — Cout.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  t.  ii.  edit.  Oxon. 
fulio,  1720,  cap.  15.  p.  1373,  lin.  12. 

\(tl..   I.  O 
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the  Eleuainian.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  be  mistaken ;  the  end  of  all  being 
tiie  same,  and  all  having  their  common  original  from  Egypt 

To  begin  with  the  general  purpose  and  design  of  their  institution. 
This  will  be  understood,  by  showing  what  they  communicated  promis- 
cuously to  all. 

To  support  the  doctrine  of  a  providence,  which,  they  taught, 
governed  the  world,  *  they  enforced  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  f  by  every  sort  of  contrivance.  But  as  this 
did  not  quite  clear  up  the  intricate  ways  of  providence,  they  added  the 
doctrine  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  the  belief  of  a  prior  stater  as  we 
learn  from  Cicero  and  Porphyry ;  X  the  latter  of  whom  informs  us,  that 
it  was  taught  in  the  masteries  of  the  Persian  Mithras.  This  was  an 
ingenious  solution,  invented  by  the  Egyptian  lawgivers,  to  remove  all 
doubts  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God; §  and  so,  by  adding  a 
prior  to  a  fitture  statCy  to  establish  the  firm  belief  of  his  providence. 
For  the  lawgiver  well  knew  how  precarious  that  belief  was,  while  the 
moral  attnbutes  of  Grod  remained  doubtful  and  uncertain. 

In  cultivating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  lifcy  it  was  taught,  that  the 
initiated  should  be  happier  in  that  state  than  all  other  mortals:  that 
while  the  souls  of  the  profane,  at  their  leaving  the  body,  stuck  fast  in 
mire  and  filth,  and  remained  in  darkness,  the  souls  of  the  initiated 
winged  their  flight  directly  to  the  happy  Islands,  and  the  habitations  of 
the  gods.  II  This  doctrine  was  as  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  n^s- 
teries,  as  the  mysteries  were  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine.  But  now, 
lest  it  should  be  mistaken,  that  initiation  alone,  or  any  other  means  than 
a  virtuous  life,  entitled  men  to  this  future  happiness,  the  mysteries 
openly  proelaimed  it  as  their  chief  business,  to  restore  the  soul  to  its 
original  purity.  "  It  was  the  end  and  design  of  initiation^*  says  Platoy 
*'  to  restore  the  soul  to  that  state,  from  whence  it  fell,  as  from  its  native 
seat  of  perfection." IT  They  contrived  that  every  thing  should  tend  to 
show  the  necessity  of  virtue;  as  appears  from  Epictetus: — "Thus  the 

*  Platarch.  de  Is.  et  Osir. 

'^  [Mysteriis]  neque  solum,  &c. — Sed  eiiam  cum  spb  meliore  moriendi. — ^Tull.  de 
Legg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii.  p.  148. 

t  K4m'  yk^  liyfim  ^mrru^  IrW  rm^  w^tn,  rj^v  METEMTrxnilN  i7nu*  t  m)  Iftf^htiP 
Ui»»ftf  if  r04t  r«v  Mit^  f$»fm(i»*t. — De  Abst,  lib.  ir.  sect.  16,  edit.  Cantafor.  1655,  8?o. 

§  So  Tully.  Ex  quibtts  humansB  vitie  erroribus  et  Bnimnis  sit,  ut  interdum  veteres  illi 
tire  Tates,  sive  in  sacris  Initiisq^^e  tradendis  divins  mentis  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob  aliqua 
scelera  suscepta  in  yitft  supeiiore,  pcenaram  luendarum  causa,  natos  esse  dixenint,  aliquid 
▼idisse  videantur. — Pragm.  ex.  lib.  de  Philosophia. 

II  Plato  in  Phsedone,  p.  69,  C.  p.  81.  A.  t.  i.,  edit.  Henr.  Stephani.— Aristides  Eleu- 
tiniA,  t.  i.  p.  454,  edit.  Canteri,  8vo,  et  apud  Stobieum,  Serm.  119,  &c.  Srhol.  Arist,  in 
Ranis.     Diog.  Laert.  in  vita  Diog.  Cynici. 

IF  Z»mf  r£f  rtXtrZt  Writ,  tit  tiX#^  mvmymytTt  rm;  •^vX'^t  UiTm  «f*  tZ  rnf  tr^t^mt  \<r»tn- 
€m%r»  iUJiitf,  itt  »w  m^x^t. — In  Pluedone. 
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masteries  become  useful ;  thus  we  seize  the  true  spirit  of  them,  when  we 
begin  to  apprehend  that  every  thing  therein  was  instituted  by  the  ancients, 
for  instruction  and  amendment  of  life.''*  Porphyry  gives  us  some  of 
those  moral  precepts,  which  were  enforced  in  the  mysteries,  as  to  honour 
their  parents,  to  offer  up  fruits  to  the  gods,  and  to  forbear  crueUy 
towards  animals.'f  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  it  was 
required  in  the  aspirant  to  the  mysteries,  that  he  should  be  of  a  clear 
and  unblemished  character,  and  free  even  from  the  suspicion  of  any 
notorious  crime.  ^  To  come  at  the  truth  of  his  character,  he  was 
severely  interrogated  by  the  priest  or  hierophant,  impressing  on  him  the 
same  sense  ai  obligation  to  conceal  nothing,  as  is  now  done  at  the 
Roman  confessional.  §  Hence  it  was,  that  when  Nero,  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  took  a  journey  into  Greece,  aiid  had  a  mind  to  be  preseat 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  conscience  of  his 
parricide  deterred  him  from  attempting  it.  ||  Oq  the  same  account,  the 
good  emperor  M.  Antoninus,  when  he  would  purge  himself  to  the  world 
of  the  death  of  Avidius  Cassius,  chose  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinkm 
mysteries ;%  it  being  notorious,  that  none  were  admitted  into  them,  who 
laboured  under  the  just  suspicion  of  any  heinous  immorality.  And 
Philostratus  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  was  desirous  of  being  initiated 
in  these  mysteries;  but  that  the  hierophant  refused  to  admit  him, 
because  he  esteemed  the  aspirant  to  be  no  hotter  than  a  magician:  for 
the  Eleusinian  stood  open  to  none  who  did  not  approach  the  gods  with 
a  pure  and  holy  worship.**  This  was,  originally,  an  indispensable  con- 

*  Ourttf  t!f^i>jftm  yinrmt  rm  ftvrrrt^tm'  »vt§h  tig  ^vrm^mf  i^^ifttfm'  «r«  l^ri  trmiiiit  tuti 
l9rmf0^m0U  rav  fiicv  uart^rmin  irmvra  raurm  «tr«  raif  flraXAiAlv.-^Apud  Aman.  Dissert,  lib.  iii* 
cap.  21.  My  reason  for  translating  %U  ^frt^iav  in  this  manner,  was^  because  I  imagined 
the  author,  in  this  obscure  expression,  alluded  to  tlie  custom  in  the  mysteries  of  calling 
those  who  were  initiated  only  in  the  lesser,  Uv^rm ;  but  those,  in  the  greater,  *Ev«flrr«i. 

"f  FtfUf  Ti/M^v,  Omvj  fui^9r»t$  aymXkuf,  {mm  fin  fiu^fat, — De  Abst.  lib.  It.  sect.  22,  edit. 
Cant.  1655,  8yo. 

%  OvTtt  yk^  r«  r  iXXm  »mi»^97s  ttnti  rtitf  ptv^rmt  \f  M019S  4r^««y«^f^tfr/y,  •!»»  rmt  XU^ 
rhf  ^vxfi9 — liMu. — Libanius  Decl.  xix.  p.  495.  D.  edit.  Morelli,  fol.  1606. 

§  As  ^>pears  from  the  repartee  fvhich  Plutarch  records^  in  his  laconic  apophthegms  of 
Lysander,  edit.  Francof.  1599,  t.  ii.  p.  229.  D.  when  he  went  to  be  initiated  into  the 
Samothracian  mysteries;  'Ev  ^\  2mffU0^tiMn  ^^rrfi^im^tfAivf  Mvrf  i  li^iut  UiXivrcy  uViTy 
t)  Ti«M/M#r«rcv  t^y99  mur(f  iv  rif  ^m  xitr^mKrmti  irirt^tv  »vf  rw  rtlvT§  »iXiv«'Avr«f  4  rm*  ^tSw, 

MfMttvMt  i^  i«v  ^rtnSmwtrm — Why  initiation  into  these  mysteries  is  called,  *  inquiring  of 
the  oracle,'  will  be  seen  afterwards. 

II  Peregrinatione  quidem  Grtecioe,  Eleusiniis  sacris,  quorum  initiatione  impil  et  scelerati 
voce  pneconis  submoverentur,  interesse  non  ausus  est. — Sueton.  Vita  Neron.  cap.  34.  sect, 
12,  edit.  PiUsci. 

IT  Jul.  Capit.  ViU  Ant.  Phil.,  and  Dion  Cass. 

**  'O  2i  I%^»pdfTti(  ojK  i/3«vXir«  Tm^tji^uf  rik  h^kf  /n  yk^  «lv  v^n  ftinifm  yinrm  fin  ))  «niy 
'EXivrrMc  £M«|«i  k^^iivif  fill  Mtifm^i  r»  A«i/Mf««. — De  Vita  ApoOonii  Tyanensis,  lib.  iv. 
rap.  IS,  edit.  Olearii,  fol. 

o  2 
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dition  of  initiaHon,  observed  in  common,  by  all  the  mysteries;  and 
instituted  by  Bacchus,  or  Osiris  himself^  the  first  inventor  of  them;  who, 
as  Diodorus  tells  us,  initiated  none  but  pious  and  virtuous  men.*  During 
the  celebrcUion  of  the  mysteries,  they  were  enjoined  the  greatest  sanctity, 
and  highest  elevation  of  mind.  '^  When  you  sacrifice  or  pray,"  says 
Epictetus  in  Arrian,  ''go  with  a  prepared  purity  of  mind,  and  with 
dispositions  so  previously  ordered,  as  are  required  of  you  when  you 
approach  the  ancient  rites  and  mysteriear^  And  Proclus  tells  us  that 
the  mysteries  and  the  initiations  drew  the  souls  of  men  from  a  material, 
sensual,  and  merely  human  life,  and  joined  them  in  communion  with  the 
gods.^  Nor  was  a  less  d^ree  of  purity  required  of  the  initiated  for 
^eitfiUure  conduct.  §  They  were  obliged  by  soknm  engagements  to 
commence  a  new  life  of  strictest  piety  and  virtue;  into  which  they  were 
entered  by  a  severe  course  of  penance,  proper  to  purge  the  mind  of  its 
natural  defilements.  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us,  that ''  no  one  could  be 
initiated  into  the  mysterie$  of  MithrcUy  till  he  had  undergone  all  sorts  of 
mortifying  trials,  and  had  i4)proved  himself  holy  and  impaasible."  ||  The 
consideration  of  all  this  made  Tertullian  say,  that,  in  the  m/steriesy ''  truth 
herself  took  on  every  shape,  to  oppose  and  combat  truth."  IT  And  St  Aus- 
tin, ''  that  the  devil  hurried  away  deluded  souls  to  their  destruction,  when 
he  promised  to  purify  them  by  those  ceremonies,  called  initiations."  ** 
The  initiaiedy  under  this  discipline,  and  with  these  promises,  w^re  es- 
teemed the  only  happy  amongst  men.  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  the 
sense  of  the  people,  makes  them  exult  and  triumph  after  this  manner: 
''  On  us  only  does  the  sun  dispense  his  blessings ;  we  only  receive  plea- 
sure from  his  beams ;  we,  who  are  initiatedy  and  perform  towards  citizens 
and  strangers  all  acts  of  piety  and  justice." ft     ^^^  Sophocles,  to  the 

*  —  s«r«)u|«i  %i  nm  ^k  tri^i  r«f  riXir*/,  s«u  ^iral^vtci  rait  fivrrn^t9t3  vo7g  lustf^i^i  rZ* 
M^iwtn  »«i  Vtiuun  fiit9  ilr»«vri. ^Lib.  iii.  p.  138.     St.  ed. 

itgMt  flr^c^tXtvnrM  im)  it^»it  iraXmolf — Arrian.  Diss«rt.  lib.  iii.  cap,  21. 

X  Td  re  fu^ern^  zm  rit  Ttktrat  aimyut  f^t  itwi  7?;  ifv>.w  Jiai  ^inrntiaZs  ^uns  t*; 
^yX/i^tt  *tu  fvtdirru*  r»it  BuTi, — In  Remp.  Plat.  lib.  i. 

Sopatrum,  in  Div.  Qusst. 

II  Ov)i«f  %\  lutmreu  Ttkuffrnt  rkf  rev  TAir^tif  nXtrki,  tl  ftri  3i«  vavHf  rm  xtXaw^Mtt  9a.^i\.9i, 
»m*  3ii|ti  lavrh  dirmfn  ««m  *ri0f. — 1  Oral.  cont.  Julian. 

IT  Omnia  advemis  veritateni,  de  ipsa  veritate  constructa  sunt. — Apol.  c^.  47. 

**  Diabolum — animas  deceptas  illusasque  pnecipitasse — quum  pollicerctur  porg^tioncm 
aiiiiiia  ptr  eas,  quas  TEAETA2  appellant. — De  Trioitate,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

Kmi  ^iyytf  IXufif  Wnt 

"Ofi  fAtflVTifJilf,    li- 

rt^n  ri  ^tnyfitv 
K«j  7«vf  thuirat.^^ — Cliorus  in  Rani«,  crt.  i.  in  fini*. 
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same  purpose,  ^Lrrs,  only  is  to  be  had  there:  all  other  places  are  full  of 
misery  and  evil."*  "  Happy,*'  says  Euripides  "  is  the  man  who  hath  been 
initiated  into  the  greater  mystetiesy  and  leads  a  life  of  piety  and  religion."! 
And  the  longer  any  one  had  been  initiatedj  the  more  honourable  was  he 
deemed. {  It  was  even  scandalous  not  to  be  initiated;  and  however  vir- 
tuous the  person  otherwise  appeared,  he  became  suspicious  to  the  people: 
as  was  the  case  of  Socrates,  and,  in  afler-times,  of  Demonax.§  No  won- 
der, dien,  if  the  superior  advantages  of  the  ituiiated,  both  here  and  here- 
after, ^oidd  make  the  mysteries  universally  aspired  to.  And,  indeed, 
they  soon  grew  as  comprehensive  in  the  numbers  they  embraced,  as  in 
the  regions  and  countries  to  which  they  extended:  men,  women,  and 
children  ran  to  be  initiated.  Thus  Apuleius||  describes  the  state  of  the 
mysteries  even  in  his  time:  ^'Infiuunt  turb«B,  sacris  divinis  initiatae,  viri 
foeminaeque,  omnis  aetatis  et  onmis  dignitatis."  The  pagans,  we  see, 
seemed  to  think  mitiation  as  necessary  as  the  Qiristians  did  baptism. 
And  the  custom  of  initiating  children  appears,  fromapassage  of  Terence,^ 
to  have  been  general. 

*'  Fariatiir  ftUo  movtn,  obi  hera  pdpererit ; 
Porro  aBtem  alio,  obi  erit  puero  natalis  dies» 

Ubi   INITIABUNT." 

Nay  they  had  even  the  same  superstition  in  the  administration  of  it, 
whidi  some  Christians  had  of  baptism,  to  defer  it  till  the  approach  of 
death ;  so  the  honest  &rmer  Trygseus,  in  the  Pax  of  Aristophanes : 

"  AtT  yk^  fAuntvMt*  fin  ^^t*  ri^Mfxtvci/' 

The  oocasion  of  this  solicitude  is  told  us  by  the  scholiast  on  the  Rcuus  of 
the  same  poet.  *^  The  Athenians  believed,  that  he  who  was  initiated,  and 
instructed  in  the  mysteries^  woidd  obtain  celestial  honour  after  death:  and 
THEREFORE  all  ran  to  be  initiated.****  Their  fondness  for  it  became  so  great, 
that  at  such  times  as  the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  could 
have  recourse  to  the  mysterieSy  as  a  fund  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.    ^'  Aristogiton,"  says  the  commentator  oa  Hermogenes,  <<  in  a  great 

VSiin,  /3<«T«v  myt^iiu" — Bacch. 
X  K««  i  f^h  Bi^TiTiXht  fivwTfit  arifMrt^9t  rtu  irmkeu  /Mvrrav. ^Aristidte  m  Oral,  irt^t  rcf «• 

ffiyfmm. 

$  Lucian.  Vit.  Dem.  t.  ».  p.  374,  ft  seq.  •dH.  ReitzU,  4to^  Amstel.  1743. 

n  Met.  lib.  xl.  pag.  959,  edit  Lugd.  1587,  Svo. 

%  Phorm.  act.  {.  sect.  i.  And  Dooatua,  on  the  place,  tells  us,  the  same  custom  prevailed 
in  the  Samothracian  mysteries:  ''Terentius  Apollodonim  sequitur,  apud  quem  legitur^io 
{nsak  Samothracum  K  oerto  tempore  pueroe  iidtiari,  more  Atheuiensium.'' 

••  A^yef  yu^  lx;cTii  «-«•'  'fJntmHt,  in  •  rm  f^wrn^tm  '%iim)^$uu  fnirm  f%9,  ii>/t»)i  riXM^ra* 
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scarcity  of  public  money,  prot'ured  a  law,  Uiat  in  Atliciis  every  one 

I   idiauld  pay  a  certain  Kum  for  this  initiation."* 
.    Every  thing  in  these  rites  was  myBtoriously  conducted,  and  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  Beci-ecy.t     Which  how  it  could  agree  to  our 
Tepresentation  of  tlie  mysteries,  as  an  institution  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 

,  -pie,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

Tliey  were  hidden  and  kept  sacred  for  two  reasons: 
I.  Notliing  exdtes  our  curiosity  like  that  which  retires  from  our  ob- 
servation, and  seems  to  forbid  our  searcli.  Of  this  opinion  we  find  tlie 
learned  Synesius,  where  he  says,  "The  people  will  despise  what  is  easy 
and  intelligible,  and  therefore  they  must  always  be  provided  with  some- 
thing wonderful  and  mysterious  in  religion,  to  hit  their  taste,  and  stimu- 
late their  curiosily.''t  And  again,  "The  ignorance  of  the  mysteries 
preserves  their  veneration:  for  which  reason  they  are  intrusted  only  to 
the  cover  of  night.''§  "The  veil  or  mist,"  says  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
"  through  which  things  are  only  permitted  to  be  seen,  renders  the  truths 
contiuned  under  it  more  venerable  and  maje9tic,"||  On  these  principles 
the  myiteries  were  framed.  Tliey  were  kept  secret,  to  excite  curiosity: 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  to  impress  veneration  and  religious 
horror:^  and  they  were  performed  with  variety  of  shows  and  represen- 
tations (of  which  more  hereafter)  tofis  and  perpetuate|theseiniprces ions." 
Hitherto,  then,  the  mi/steries  are  to  be  considered  as  invented,  not  to 
deter,  but  to  invite  the  curiosity  of  the  people.     But, 

■  'AfwT^uV*.  1.  iriiu  j;(ii^'™.,  y.ifu  •^•r,  «■!{■  'A/ii.ii;.:f  ^u/.;  itnTili,.    -SjTiui. 

f  Cum  IgaMs  bominibus  Orpheus  EturDnim  cureinoiiJu  aperint,  aihiJ  aliiu)  tb  faia  quu 
iuUiklidt  in  prlmo  Tertlhulo  njii  juri^juraitdl  neceuilatein,  et  rum  terriliili  quulun  uic-lorl- 
UU  raligiDois,  exegit,  ne  proliuili  turibiii  inventw  ac  rompositic  religiuiis  accruta  pruleren- 
lur.  Fcnnlcus  in  limin«  lib.  ijl.  Astionom. — NoU  sunt  bae  Gnern  mpenlUiaoii  IlicrD- 
phwtis,  quibus  intiolibili  lege  intrrdlclum  cnl,  ne  ]«k  Mqiw  liujunnodi  myilrrfa  ipuil 
ena,  qui  bia  ncrii  miuimj  Inlliili  csscnl,  evulgtrent. — Nirelu  in  Greggrli  NuUimml 
Ont.  ii'iTs  lym  f£n.  Tbti  obligUinn  of  th«  initialed  iDWcrery  wu  th«  irtSMi  tiat  Iht 
Effyph'an  huTBglj/phic  fbr  tbem  nu  m  gruahoppiir,  which  wu  luppoMd  to  tuTS  no  inciuUi. 
—-SMHorapolloHlFtoglrrli.  lib.ii.rap.  65,  edit.  Piuw,  ITST,  4lo. 

t  Ti  U/f>T.>  tuvmyiluiriTau  i  KfW  liruK  >J(  nfanw.  To  tho  June  i  purp<«,  Nict- 
plMTU)  Gragoru,  lUst.  lib.  v,  p.  T8.   edit.  Budl.  fol.   l^S.     Ti  >^  r,:,  rin  rpx-f 

5  "Aj-Mwin  fi/iiirtt  iiri  TiAiw'  <«i  ri^  nirt  winmr^  n  ^uvn^M.— Lihro  de  Pro»i- 
ilenlia. 

II  'AXXm  n  IM4  ritt  Sin  )»1  Ti»t  r^axtXi/t/tartl  M-if  niiiriu,  ^i/tfii  rt  h9  r<^urlf» 
iil...r.  ,1,.  ixMuir.— airom.  lib.  T.  p.  4 1  <).  liii.  3,  cilil.  Srlburgll. 

H  Euripidss,  in  Iha  Buclwilet,  u-U  il.,  malieB  Bmrchus  «y,  Ibil  llis  orglM  wva  eMc 
bnlvd  iti  the  night,  beciuH  dirkiiEoi  hu  Bometbliig  aolemn  wid  vigual  in  it.  iiid  proper  li> 
fill  Uw  mind  with  nered  l>nrn>r. 

••  Ad  uhI  »  ^•vnf.m  It  AAAItrOPIAIl  ItiyiTm,  «fH  UrXnf,,  ui  ffi,».,  J(«i,  i. 
XKomi,  ui'NTKTI-lmiiUaal^ilXij^'aTf  rifTfiMitf  n«W.— Ucmet.  ChaUmmlv 
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II.  They  were  kept  secret  from  a  necessity  of  teaching  the  initiated 
some  things,  improper  to  be  commmiicated  to  all.  The  learned  Varro 
in  a  fragment  of  his  book  Of  Religions  preserved  by  St  Augustin, 
teils  us,  that  ''there  were  many  truths,  which  it  was  inconvenient 
for  the  state  to  be  generally  known:  and  many  things,  which,  though 
false,  it  was  expedient  the  people  should  believe;  and  that  therefore 
the  Greeks  shut  up  their  mystebess  in  the  silence  of  their  sacred 
inclosures."* 

Now  to  reconcile  this  seemii\g  contradiction,  in  supposing  the  myste- 
ries to  be  instituted  to  invite  the  people  into  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  keep  them  from  the  people's  knowledge,  we  are  to  observe,  that  in  the 
J&/euWntan  rtVe«  there  were  two  celebrations  of  the  mysteries,  theoBEATEB 
and  the  le8S.|  The  end  of  the  less  must  be  referred  to  what  we  said  of 
the  institutor^s  intention  to  invite  the  people  into  them ;  and  of  the  greater , 
to  his  intention  of  keeping  some  truths  from  the  people's  knowledge. 
Nor  is  this  said  without  sufficient  warrant ;  antiquity  is  very  express  for 
this  distinction.  We  are  told  that  the  lesser  mysteries  were  only  a  kind 
of  preparatory  purification  for  the  greater, X  and  might  be  easily  commu- 
nicated to  all.§  That  four  years||  was  the  usual  time  of  probation  for 
those  greater  mysteries ;  in  which  (as  Clemens  Aiexandrinus  expressly 
informs  us)  the  secrets  were  deposited.ir 

However,  as  it  is  very  certain,  that  both  the  greater  and  lesser 
mysteries  were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  it  follows,  that  the 
DOCTRINES  taught  in  both,  were  equally  for  the  service  of  society ;  only 
with  this  difference;  some  without  inconvenience  might  be  taught  pro- 
miscuously, others  could  not. 

On  the  whole,  the  secret  in  the  lesser  mysteries  was  principally  con- 
tained in  some  hidden  rites  and  shows  to  be  kept  from  the  open  view  of 
the  people,  only  to  invite  their  curiosity:  and  the  secret  in  the  greater, 
some  hidden  doctrines  to  be  kept  from  the  people's  knowledge,  for  the 
very  contrary  purpose.     For  the  shows  common  both  to  the  greater  and 

*  Multa  esse  verm,  qtm  viUgo  scire  nan  sit  utile ;  multaque,  qoe,  tametsi  falsa  sint,  alJ. 
ter  existimare  populum  expediat.  Et  ideo  Gnecoe  Tblbtas  ac  Mystbria  tadtumitate 
parietibosque  clausisse. — Civ.  Dei,  lib.  ir.  cap.  31. 

Gftec.  ad  Plut.  Aristophanis. 

f  Erri  rai  ^sf«  Zeirt^  ^r^tniia^wiff  xtu  vf^tiynunf  r«w^y«X«r».— Schd.  ad  Plut.  serutid. 
Aiistoph. 

§   'Eircy«ifr«v  /uvrni^«  iv^r«)«««iu— Schol.  Aristopb. 

II  — Cum  epoptas  ante  quinqueonium  iostituunt,  ut  opiaiooem  suspendio  cognitionis  sdi- 
ficeot. — Tertul.  adv.  Valentinianos,  in  initio. 

V  Mir«  reuirm,  Vi  Wn    rm  fUK^m  futf^rn^im,  Wm^Mtikias  ma  ivHtttf  t;^»rra,  •«<  trcvrntti' 

)i,  mai  4'i^»«wv  r^'*  rt  fvfiff  nat  rm  x^ay/mrm.     Strom,  v.  pag.  484.  C  edit.  Sylburgil. 
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ie^iit  tkyst^^9^  wcrfe  only  designed  to  engage  the  atteation,  tkad  Hdse 
their  derotion; 

But  it  miy  be  worth  while  to  inquire  Aiore  particularly  into  tk^  hid- 
DBir  DOCTRINES  of  the  fTco^^  mysteries;  for  so  religiously  wab  the  sectel 
kiegij  that  the  thing  seems  still  to  lie  involved  in  darkness.  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  cautiously}  and  try,  fVom  the  obscure  hints  dropped 
up  and  down  in  antiquity, 

'^Paodere  res  alta  tem  et  caligine  menas/' 

First,  as  to  the  gisneral  nature  of  these  hidden  doctrines,  it  appears,  they 
must  needs  be  such,  which,  if  promiscuously  taught,  would  bring  preju- 
dice to  the  state;  why  else  were  they  secreted?  and,  at  the  same  time, 
benefit,  if  communicated  with  caution  and  prudence ;  why  else  were  they 
taught  at  aU? 

From  their  general  nature^  we  come  by  degrees  to  their  particular. 
And  first, 

I;  To  the  certalh  khowledge  of  what  they  were  not:  whkdi  is  one  step 
to  the  knowledgt^  of  what  they  Were. 

1.  They  wei^  not  the  common  doctrines  of  a  providence  uid  future 
state ;  for  ancient  testimony  is  ex[Mfess,  that  these  doctrines  were  taught 
promiscuously  to  all  the  initiated;  and  were  of  the  very  essence  of  these 
rites — these  doctrines  were  not  capable  of  being  hid  and  secreted,  be- 
cause they  were  of  universal  credit  amongst  the  civilised  part  of  man- 
kind. There  was  no  need  to  hide  them;  because  the  common  know- 
ledge of  them  was  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  society,  that,  as  we 
have  ^owU)  society  could  not  even  subsist  witiiout  their  being  generally 
known  and  believed. 

2.  These  secret  doctrines  could  not  be  the  metaphysical  speculations 
of  the  philosophers  concerning  the  Deity,  and  the  human  sotd,  1 .  Be- 
cause this  would  be  making  the  hidden  doctrines  of  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  one  and  the  same ;  which  they 
could  not  be,  because  their  ends  were  difierent:  the  end  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy being  only  truth;  the  end  of  pagan  religion,  only  utility*  These 
indeed  were  their  professed  ends.  But  both  being  ignorant  of  this  im- 
portant verity,  that  truth  arid  general  utility  do  coincide,*  they  both,  in 
many  cases,  missed  shamefuUy  of  their  end.  The  philosopher,  while  he 
neglected  utility,  falling  into  the  most  absurd  and  fatal  errors  concerning 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  soulrf  and  ^e  lawgiver,  while  sO  little 
solicitous  of  truth,  encouraged  a  polytheism  very  mischievous  to  society. 
However,  as  we  shall  now  see,  he  invented  and  successfully  employed  these 
mysteries  to  remedy  the  disorders  arising  from  it. — 2.  Because  revealing 

•  Ser  !'.  ill.  sect.  2.  t  Sip  h.  iii-  sud.  4. 
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such  metaphysical  speculations  to  the  members  of  ciyil  society,  with 
what  caution  soever,  would  be  injurious  to  the  state,  and  productive  of 
no  good  to  religion ;  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come,  in  the  third  book,  to 
examine  what  those  metaphysical  speculations  were.^-^3.  Because  such 
qiecukttions  (as  we  shall  then  see)  would  overthrow  every  thing  taught 
to  Ai^L,  in  the  mysteries,  concerning  a  providence,  and  a  future  state: 
and  yet  we  are  told  by  the  ancients,  that  the  doctrines  of  a  providence,  and 
future  state,  were  the  foundation  of  the  more  secret  ones,  after  whidi 
we  are  now  inquiring. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  refuting  this  notion,  that  the  secret 
doctrines  of  the  schools  and  of  the  mysteries,  might  be  the  same;  because 
I  find  it  to  be  an  error  into  which  some,  even  of  the  most  knowing  of  the 
ancients,  were  i^t  to  fall.  What  misled  them  was,  1 .  That  the  schools 
and  mysteries  both  pretended  to  restore  the  soul  to  its  original  purity 
and  perfection.  We  have  seen  how  much  the  mysteries  pretended  to  it. 
As  to  the  philosophers,  Porphyry,  speakii^  of  Pythagoras,  tells  us,  that 
'^he  professed  philosophy,  whose  end  is  to  free  and  vindicate  the  soul 
from  those  chains  and  confinements,  to  which  its  abode  with  us  hath  made 
it  subject.^'*  2.  That  the  schools  and  mysteries  had  each  their  hidden 
doctrines,  which  went  under  the  common  name  of  AIIOPPHTA  ;  and  that 
which  had  a  common  name  was  understood  to  have  a  common  nature. 
3.  And  chiefly^  that  the  philosopher  and  lawgiver,  being  fluently  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  and,  coasequently,  the  institutions  of  the  vnys^ 
teries  and  the  schools  established  by  the  same  hatid,  it  appeared  reason^ 
able  to  think  that  the  drif^^nrmy  in  both,  were  tiie  same ;  they  not  distinguish- 
ing the  twofold  character  of  the  atident  sage,  which  shall  be  explained 
hereaiter.f 

n.  Having,  fi*om  the  discovery  of  the  general  end  and  purpose  of 
these  Secrets,  seen  what  they  could  not  be,  we  shall  now  be  ena- 
bled to  find  what,  in  fact,  they  were. 

To  begin  with  a  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. — ''After  these 
(namely,  lustrations)  are  the  lessee  mysteries,  in  which  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  hidden  doctrines,  and  preparations  for  what  is  to  come 
afterwards." J  From  a  knowledge  of  iht  foundation,  we  may  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  superstructure.  This  foundation  (as  hath  been 
shown)  was  the  belief  of  a  providence  and  ftiture  state ;  and,  its  conse- 

r%  %mi  fin^itprnf  th  »«rB»i;^«r^ir^i*M  tif^Tt  »f?v.— De  VfU  I'ythftg.  edft.  Cutabf.  1655,  8vo. 

y  See  b.  4H.  ieck.  S. 

fKiumt  Ttif  ftiXXivrttf.     Strom,  v.  p.  424.*   *Ayi^9  yit^  ««i  i  ^^taytt^,  ua)  fnvcrr^ia  rai  ir^i 
ftu^rtifivr,     Strom,  i.  p.  2(>3.  liii.  7.   e<Hl.  SylhingH. 
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quence  on  practice,  inducement  to  a  virtuous  life.  But  there  was  one 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a  life  of  purity  and  holiness,  the  vicious  examples 
of  their  gods.  £k}o  homuncio  hoc  non  facekem?*  was  the  absolving 
formula,  whenever  any  one  was  resolved  to  give  a  loose  to  his  appetites.f 
But  the  mischief  went  still  farther;  they  not  only  thought  themselves 
excused  by  the  example,  but  even  drawn  by  a  divine  impulse  of  their 
gods.  When  the  young  man  in  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus  apologizes  to 
Euclio  for  having  debauched  his  dai^hter,  he  says, 

'*  Deus  mihi  impulboii  fuit,  Is  me  adiUam  illkxit."^ 

And  by  a  passage  in  his  Amphitruo,  where  he  makes  Mercury  joke  upon 
the  office  of  a  parasite,  in  the  description  he  gives  of  his  own  obsequious- 
ness to  his  father  Jupiter,  we  see  it  was  grown  up  into  an  avowed 
principle: 

"  Amanti  [patri]  supparasitor,  hortor,  asto,  admoneo,  gaudeo. 
r  Sfquid  patri  Tolup'  est,  Tolaptas  ea  mihi  multo  maxima  est. 

Amat,  sapit:  recte  iacit,  animo  quando  obeeqoitur  suo.''^ 

He  then  addresses  himself  to  the  audience,  and  telb  them  gravely,  tliat 
men,  in  like  manner,  after  the  example  of  Jupiter,  should  indulge  their 
passions,  where  they  can  do  it  decently. — 

<*  Quod  omnes  homines  (aoere  oportkt,  dum  id  modo  fiat  bono." 

And  the  licentious  rites,  in  the  open  worship  of  their  gods,  gave  still 
greater  encouragement  to  these  conclusions.  Plato,  in  his  book  0/  LawSy 
forbids  drinking  to  excess;  unless,  says  he,  during  the  feasts  of  Bac- 
chus, and  in  honour  of  that  god.||  And  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics^ 
having  blamed  all  lewd  and  obscene  images  and  pictures,  excepts  those 
of  the  gods,  which  religion  had  sanctified.  When  St  Austin  iT  had 
quoted  the  £!go  homuncio  hoc  nonfacerem,  to  show  his  adversaries  what 
mischief  these  stories  did  to  the  morals  of  the  people ;  he  makes  the  de- 
fenders of  paganism  reply,  that  it  was  true ;  but  then,  say  they,  these 

*  Terence,  Eun.  act.  iii.  sc.  vi.— Euripides  put  this  argument  into  the  mouth  of  sevend 
of  his  speakers,  up  and  down  his  tragedies.  Helen,  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  Trojan  Dames, 
says,  «  How  could  I  resist  a  goddess,  whom  Jupiter  himself  obeys?"  Ion,  fai  his  play  of 
that  name,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Arst  act,  speaks  to  the  same  purpose:  and  in  the  fifth  act 
of  Hercules  Furens,  Theseus  comforts  his  friend  by  the  examples  of  the  crimes  of  the  gods. 
See  likewise  his  Hippolytus,  act  ii.  sc.  ii.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Seward,  in  his 
tract  of  the  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism,  has  taken  notice  of  a  diilicult  pas- 
sage in  this  tragedy,  which  he  has  very  ably  explained,  on  the  system  here  delivered  of  the 
detection  of  polytheism  in  the  sacred  mytteriet, 

t  "^  •  ^  ^*^  »«^  i^4X#r#f«r#f  Sx>^»t  Iv)  rk  x^*^  Xmfi^wv  ^tXf  rsvt  tn^  mirm 

4  Tin  M]i^Ur0f  Ti  MM  9ra^mufMtveiT»n  •v)ifH  il«ri;^irai,Si«rf  i^m  mitrk  v^frxiZ/uiMb — Dion. 
Halicar.  apud  Euseb.  Pr»p.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

%  Act  iv.  sc.  10.  §  Act.  iii.  sc.  iv.  ||  Lib.  vi. 

IT  Civ.  Del,  lib.  ii.  rap.  7,  in  fine,  ©t  8,  in  initio. 
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things  were  only  taught  in  the  fables  of  the  poets,  which  an  attention  to 
the  MTSTERiES  would  rectify :  ''At  enimnon  traduntur  ista  sacbis  deonim^ 
sed  febulis  poetarum.''* 

For  the  nUfsteries  professed  to  exact  nothing  difficult,  of  the  initiatedyf 
which  they  would  not  assist  him  to  perform.  It  was  necessary,  then,  to 
remedy  this  evil;  which  they  did  by  striking  at  the  root  of  it.  So  that 
such  of  the  initiated  as  were  judged  capable  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  whole  delusion.  The  mystaoooue  taught  them  that  Jupiter,  Mercury, 
Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  licentious  deities,  were  only 
DEAD  MORTALS ;  subjcct  in  life  to  the  same  passions  and  infirmities  with 
themselves;  but  having  been  on  other  accounts  bene&ctors  to  mankind, 
grateful  posterity  had  deified  them ;  and  with  their  virtues  had  indiscreetly 
canonized  their  vices.  The  fisibulous  gods  being  thus  routed,  the  supreme 
Cause  of  all  things  naturally  took  their  place.  Him  they  were  taught  to 
consider  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  pervaded  all  things  by  his 
virtue,  and  governed  all  by  his  power.  But  here  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  discovery  of  this  supreme  Cause  they  made  to  be  consistent  with 
the  notion  of  local  tutelary  deities,  beings  superior  to  men,  and  inferior  to 
God,  and  by  him  set  over  the  several  parts  of  his  creation.  This  was 
an  opinion  universally  holden  by  learned  antiquity,  and  never  brought 
into  question  by  any  theist.  What  the  d^offurti  overthrew  in  their  reform- 
ed theology,  was  the  vulgar  polytheism,  the  worship  of  dead  men.  From 
this  time,  the  initiated  had  the  title  of  EnOIITHS,  by  which  was  meant 
ome  tfuU  sees  things  as  they  are^  and  without  disguise;  whereas,  before^ 
he  was  called  MT2TH2,  which  has  a  contrary  signification. 

But,  besides  the  prevention  of  vice,  their  bringing  the  initiated  ac- 
quainted  with  the  national  gods  had  another  important  use,  which  was 
to  excite  them  to  heroic  virtue,  by  showing  them  what  honours  the  bene- 
factors of  nations  had  acquired  by  the  free  exercise  of  it.  And  this  (as 
will  be  shown  hereafter)  was  the  chief  reason  why  princes,  statesmen, 
and  leaders  of  colonies  and  armies,  all  aspired  to  be  partakers  of  the 
greater  mysteries. 

Thus  we  see  how  what  was  taught  and  required  in  the  lesser  mysteries^ 
became  the  foundation  of  instruction  in  the  greater:  the  obligation  to  a 
good  life  therey  made  it  necessary  to  remove  the  errors  of  vulgar  poly- 
theism here;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  providence  taught  previously  in  thase^ 

*  This  the  Father  could  not  deny ;  but  obsenres,  however,  that  in  the  then  corrupt  state 
of  the  msftteriee  the  remedy  was  become  part  of  the  disease:  "  Nolo  dicere  illa  mystica 
^juam  ista  theatrica  esse  turpiora." 

f  *AXX*  Iri^Mi  Ilk  r«v  ciXsriiv  ir^it  «'«r«»  M^iriiv  lrM^«r«r«f  *    Sopat.  in  Div.  Quaest. 

fr«'tfv)«^«f.<— Sopat.  ibidem. 
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facilituted  the  receptiun  of  the  sole  C&use  of  all  things,  when  tiDoUy  re- 
vealed in  theu. 

Such  were  the  tblths  which  Vairo,  as  quoted  above,  tells  us  it  WM 
inexpediejit  for  the  people  to  know;  for  indeed  he  Bupposed  tbe  error  of 
vulgar  polytheiBio  to  be  bo  inveterate,  that  it  waa  not  to  be  expelled 
without  throwing  society  into  convulsions.  But  Phito  spoke  out;  he 
owned  it  to  be  "difficult  to  find  the  Father  and  Creator  of  theunivewe: 
and,  when  found,  impossible  to  discover  him  lo  all  the  world."* 

Besides,  there  was  another  reason  why  the  inetittitors  of  tlie  iiu/Herict, 
who  were  tAWGi VERS  should  befor  secreting  this  truth.  They  themselvex 
had  the  chief  hand  in  the  rise  of  ^-ulgarpolytieism.f  They  contrived  St 
for  the  sake  of  the  state;  and  lo  keep  the  people  in  awe,  under  a  greater 
veneration  for  their  laws,  77iis  poljlhcism.  the  poeta  had  depraved,  by 
inventing  or  recording  vicious  Ktoriea  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  tlie 
lawgivers  were  willing  should  be  stifled.^  And  they  were  only  tmch 
titories,  that,  in  their  opinion,  (as  tnay  be  seen  in  Plato,)  made  polj-theism 
hurtful  to  the  state. 

Scsevula,  that  most  learned  jrantifex,  as  St  Austin  calls  him,  gives  this 
very  account  of  the  matter,  where  he  says,  There  were  three  systems 
i:onccming  the  OODS,  die/iortfp,  the^ftrViMop/irc,  and  tlie  ciril:  the  first, 
he  0ay!i,  was  uuffatory,  and  therefore  hurtful  to  the  virtue  of  tlie  state: 
ttte  Bccood  incontfrm^u  to  public  establishments,  by  creating  disorder  and 
oonftision  in  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  people ;  such  as  the  teaching 
them,  promiscuously,  that  the  popular  gods  were  dead  men  deilicd.  The 
directors  of  the  third  sygtem  therefore  prevented  the  mischiefs  of  the 
Jtrtl  by  such  a  partial  communication  of  the  terond  system,  &■  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose. § 

Oi^m  l>ir»— In  Timin. 

t  Sen  Ibt  second  Hclion  of  tliii  book. 

%  Pteto  Ins  ■  [Smu-hBlitii  pss&gu  Uj  thli  purpsw.  Spukiiig,  la  Uie  bcglnnliig  of  liii 
twclTth  book  of  Lkvn,  roaceruiug  tliuFt,  tad  fnud,  uid  npine,  heUluinoIJce  of  tbe  popultr 
Elories  told  of  Mercury,  u  if  hi  driigliud  in  such  things,  *ni!  inlronized  those  who  did ;  Ihi' 
plilliaoiiher  nya  they  &rii  nut  true;  tudaiiUoni  men  from  livliiglad  imy  by  such  preUiuiod 
nunplM.  HoweTCr,  to  make  all  sure,  he  lakei  up  tiie  TneCbod  ef  the  nyrirriKW,  Kid  tiit, 
tint  H,  IndMd.  titnurf  did,  or  cncioregad  lucli  tilings,  b*  wu  neilhaT  t  god,  our  tt  oolM- 

rtltff  HTi  iikutj  nrt  ^'f  x'H^*  iTirjriJ}i4'J(i  rtyrtit  tiiiiri^n'  ^iluf  tZw  iiri  WHitrmf,  fiiA' 
Sx»Mf  iri  riiii /•tta>.iytit,  wX<i/t/a>ii  ri{i  ci  maZri,  ilnrmnifiiui  itumJitfu.  *u 
tXirrm  ■  fl.i^^txt.  Ju /•.^nXlt  turxfi'  '•'■''>,  i>J.'  irtt  mini  Sul  l^r<i-  >9ri  yif  iiffii. 
Kt  ■.»•[■  •>.»■  i>T.(  %tf  nnrn  rmfaH/i''t,  .Bn  Siii  •Sri  »»[  Uri  ritt  Sim. 

$  KeUlum  est  lu  Ulaiii,  doctUiImum  |>oiitiliceai  Scmolim  diiputasD  UH»  ^ncrt  tndtli 
DeoTuiD ;  unum  *  poctli,  •Herutn  ■  phlloMphli,  t«nlum  ■  prindplbus  civltilli.  EVitniitn 
piun  nugUwhiin  Acit  csss — Scnutdam  aon  caogniora  ciTltatibu],  qnod  haliMM  iliqM — 
qiMiMnt  papiriii  tiAme— <)iin  nint  lulcm  ilk  que  prolila  in  mulUtudtnBm  nocent?    "  Ilvr, 
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-  That  this  account  of  the  secret,  in  the  greeUer  mjfsteries,  is  no  precari- 
ous hypothesis,  standing  on  mere  conjecture,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 
First,  from  the  clear  evidence  of  antiquity,  which  expressly  informs  ua 
of  these  two  particulars;  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were  detected, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  was  taught  and  explained  in  the  m^«« 
ieries.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  ancients  speak  of 
mysteries  indefinitely,  they  generally  mean  the  greater. 

It  hath  been  shown  that  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  mysteries  came 
originally  from  £g3i)t.  Now  of  the  Egyptian^  St  Austin  giveth  us  this 
remarkable  account: — p'^Of  the  same  nature  too  are  those  things  which 
Alexander  of  Macedon  wrote  to  his  mother,  as  revealed  to  him  by  one 
Ijso,*  chief  hierophant  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries;  whereby  it  appeared 
that  not  only  such  as  Picus,  and  Faunus,  and  iCneas,  and  Romulus,  nay 
Hercules,  and  iSsculapius,  and  Bacchus  the  son  of  Semele,  and  Castor, 
and  PoUux,  and  all  others  of  the  same  rank,  had  been  advanced  from  the 
condition  of  mortal  men  into  gods ;  but  that  even  those  deities  of  the 
higher  order,  the  dii  majorum  gentium y  those  whom  Cicero,  witliout 
naming,  seems  to  hint  at  in  his  Tusculansy  such  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  SaturUt 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  many  others  (whom  Varro  endeavours  to 
allegorize  into  the  elements  or  parts  of  the  world)  were,  in  truth,  only 
deceased  mortals*  But  the  priest  being  under  great  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, while  he  was  telling  this,  as  conscious  that  he  was  betraying  the 
secret  op  the  mysteries,  begged  of  Alexander,  when  he  found  that  he 
intended  to  communicate  it  to  his  mother,f  that  he  would  enjoin  her  to 
bum  the  letter  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it."{ 

quod  homines  fueHnt,  et  humana  conditfoae  defecerint." — Augufltfn.  dt  Civil.  Dei,  lib, 
iv.  cap.  27,  in  initio. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  but  this  might  be  a  name  of  office.  Porphjny,  in  his  fourth  book  Of 
Abstinence,  sect.  10,  edit.  Cantabr.  1655,  6to,  informs  us,  that  the  priests  of  the  mytteries 
of  Mithras  were  called  Uotu  ;  the  priestesses  lionesses f  and  the  inferior  ministers,  ravens, 
Ttlfs  /u2»  mvrSiv  i^yittw  ftv^nttt  XUvr»t  ««Xi7v*  r«r  %\  yvHu»»i,  Kuuntf  rtitf  %k  IwnfiwtSfrmtf 
Mifumt :  for  there  was  a  great  conformity,  in  the  practfces  and  ceremonies  of  the  several 
mysteries,  throughout  the  whole  pagan  wortd.  And  this  coi^cture  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Eunapius,  which  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  reveal  the  nasne  of  the 
hierophant.'  ■  *r»v  }k  'It^ivr^,  mm^  i«iri>«v  rit  x^^'^  tsrst  f*  TWffiM  ti  fitt^^t  Xi<y$i9 
"^n  MojHmOf  p.  74,  edit.  Comelfni,  8vo,  1616^-^It  looks  as  If  the  conruptiona  and  debauch* 
eries  of  SQQie  of  the  mysteries,  in  later  times,  had  made  this  further  provision  for  secrecy, 

^  I  suppose  this  communication  to  his  mother,  might  be  with  a  purpose  to  let  her  under- 
stand, that  he  was  no  longer  the  dupe  of  her  fine  story  of  Jupiter's  invasion,  and  the  intrigue 
of  his  divine  original.  For  Eratosthenes,  according  to  Plutarch,  edit.  Frankoof.  fol.  1599, 
t.  !.  p.  605,  E.  says,  that  Olympias^  when  she  brought  Alexander  on  his  way  to  the  army, 
in  his  first  military  expedition,  acquainted  him  in  private,  with  this  secret  of  bis  birth:  and 
exhorted  him  to  behave  himself  as  became  the  son  of  Jupiter  Hammon.  This,  I  suppose, 
Alexander  might  boast  of  to  the  priest,  and  so  the  murder  came  out. 

%  In  eo  genere  sunt  etiam  ilia— quae  Alexander  Macedo  scribit  ad  matrem,  siM  a  magno 
antistitc  Facrorum  i^t^yptiorum  quodam  leoxr  patefarta:  uhi  non  Pirus  ct  Faimns,  ct 
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To  iiiiderstainl  tbe  concluding  part,  wi!  are  to  know,  lliat  Cyprian 
(wlio  has  also  preserved  this  ourions  anecdote)  tells  us,  it  was  the  dreati 
of  Alexander's  power  whicli  extorted  the  secret  from  tho  hierophant.* 

But  TiiUy  brings  the  niiitter  home  to  the  Eteutinian  mffsteriet  tliem- 
selves.  "  What,"  Bays  he,  "  is  not  almost  all  heaven,  not  to  carry  on 
this  detail  any  further,  filled  with  the  human  race?  But  if  I  should 
search  and  examine  antiquity,  and  from  those  thiugs  which  the  Grecian 
writers  have  delivered,  go  to  the  bottom  of  thia  atfair,  it  would  be  found, 
that  even  those  very  goda  themselves  who  are  deemed  the  Oii  tnajorvm 
gentium,  had  their  original  here  below;  and  ascended  from  hence  into 
heaven.  Inquire,  to  whom  those  sepulchres  belong  which  are  so  commonly 
shown  in  Greece,  f     Remeuber,  fur  you  are  initiated,  what  you  have 

BEEN  TACOHT  IN  THE  HYSTERIEe  ;  YOU   WILL  THEN  AT  I^NGTH  CKDBK- 

STAim  how  PAR  THIS  MATTER  MAT  BE  cARBiED."^  Indeed,  he  curries  it 
further  himself;  for  he  telU  us,  in  another  place,  that  not  only  tJie  EUusi- 
nian  mysteries,  but  the  Sajitolhradan  likewise,  and  tlie  Lemniaa,  taught 
the  error  of  polytheism,  agreeably  to  this  system ;  which  supposes  all  the 
mysteries  derived  from  the  same  original,  and  instituted  for  the  same 
ends,  "  What  think  you,"  says  he,  "  of  those  who  assert,  that  valiant, 
or  famous,  or  powerful  men  have  obtained  divine  honours  after  death; 
and  tliat  tliese  are  the  very  gods,  now  become  the  object  of  our  worship. 

Mneti,  el  Romului,  vFl  eliun  tlvrcules  et  ^icukpiua,  et  LilMtr  Semelfl  iiiUi;,  et  Tyii- 
iltrlda  fratres,  et  d  quoi  ktiiis  ex  mDrtklibui  pm  diii  likbent ;  sed  ipti  diam  nHJciruni  gen- 
tium dii,  quu  Cicero  [■■  TuwuImiIs,  ticilii  nominibiu,  vldctiir  BlllnEere,  Ju|)it«r,  Judo, 
SUumiu,  NeptuQus,  Vulcuiiu,  Veata,  el  tlil  pluriml,  quus  Vu-ro  nnitur  ad  mundi  putes 
■ineUtnento  tnnifeiTe,;iiDminBs  fulsu  prodiiiitur,  Timirna  cnlm  ft  ilia  quasi  rvtelabi 
myxtcrii,  pcteiis  admonet  Alexandram,  ul  cum  ua  nutri  conirripla  in^uaruit,  flammii 
julnt  concremiri.— De  Citlt.  Del,  lib.  tili.  cap.  5. 

*  —  metu  BUS  puItnUlu  proditum  )lbi  de  diii  liominlbiu  a  sacurdMa  sbcBetimi.— De 
TiIdL  Ven.  cirra  [■■Idum.— But  thii  Is  a  mlBUke,  at  least  it  is  eiprened  inaccurately. 
What  wai  exlorted  by  the  dread  of  Aleundor'E  power,  nat  not  Uio  uerti  (which  the  iiiili- 
ated  had  a  right  to)  hut  the  priett'a  nmaeat  that  bo  ibould  ronmunirale  tbe  KCfct  tv 
aiiMher,  nhlch  wai  conlrar]' to  tho  lawi  oftlia  mytlmti.  Plutarch,  In  bii  life  of  Aleuudtir, 
edit.  FrancoT.  M.  IS99,  p.  6S0.  E.  ippeui  to  reTf  r  (a  tbii  very  epiitle  of  Alexander  la  hia 
Tnotlier,  where  ha  ny,~~'M.Hftifi  1>  Irirrt)^  rfit  ri)i  ^hti;*.  ^hIi  yi^i<i>i>  ntai  airy 
/wH-Hi  inffinn,ii  liraiiUM  «fuii  r(ii  /•i-miUam-  "Alexander  In  Uie  epiitia  njrs 
that  there  nre  certain  oncular  njiiteriei  ImpBrled  to  him,  which  on  hi>  return  he  would 
t'onunanicale  to  her  under  the  laroe  seal  of  lecrery."  For  at  this  lime  llie  agtlc-riet  fere- 
told  the  future,  ai  itell  a>  rorealed  the  past. 

f  Alluding  to  that  of  Jupiter  in  Crete. 

X  (juid?  loluai  prope  caelum,  ne  plurci perMcgiur,  nonna  humane  goiieri: compklum  cat.' 

Si  TBru  wrulari  *etsra.  et  ex  his  «■  qua  tcriptores  Ormrite  prodidemnt,  eruere  coDerj  i|Ki 

1  dii  qui  habenlur,  hinc  a  nobii  probdi  hi  cerium  rcpariuutur.   QiMuc, 

IF  wpulchra  in  Grada;  axNTSncuia  qitohiah  ra  iHiTMTca  goJi  t«a- 

H  DEtrQOa  gOAM  UOC  L4TK  rATKAT  INTEI,UOEH.— TijV.  Dttp.  U 

>.  le.  13.  edit.  On.  410,  I.  II,  p.  143.— Sse  note  D.  al  the  end  of  Uiii  bool.. 
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oar  prayers,  and  adoration  ?  Euhemerus  tells  us,  when  these  gods  died, 
and  where  they  lie  buried.  I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and  august 
rites  o^Eleusis.  /  peus  by  Samothrace,  and  the  mysteries  o/'Lemnos, 
tchose  hidden  rites  are  ceiebrcUed  in  darkness,  and  amidst  the  thick 
shades  of  groves  and  forests'*  * 

Jidius  Fermicus  speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more 
directly,  '*  Adhuc  supersunt  aliae  superstitiones,  quarum  secreta  pan-* 
denda  sunt  Liberi  et  LiberaB,  qusB  omnia  sacris  sensibus  vestris  specialiter 
intimanda  sunt,  ut  in  istis  proflBuiis  religionibus  sciatis  mortes  bssb 
HOMiNUM  coNSECBATAS.  Liber  itaque,  Jovis  fuit  filius,  regis  scil. 
Cretici,"  &c.t 

What  hath  been  here  said,  will  let  us  into  the  meaning  of  Plutarch's 
hint,  in  the  following  words  of  his  tract  concerning  the  ceasing  of  oracles, 
'<  As  to  i^  mysteriesy  in  whose  representations  the  true  nature  of 
DEMONS  is  clearly  and  accurately  held  forth,  a  sacred  silence,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Herodotus,  is  to  be  observed."^  All  this  wdl 
illustrates  a  passage  in  Lucian's  Council  of  the  Gods;  when,  after  Momus 
had  ricQculed  the  monstrous  deities  of  Egypt,  Jupiter  replies,  ^<  It  is 
true,  these  are  abominable  things,  which  you  mention  of  the  Egyptian 
worship.  But  then,  consider,  Momus,  that  much  of  it  is  enigmaticcU ; 
and  so,  consequently,  a  yety  unfit  subject  for  the  buffoonery  of  the  pro- 
fane and  uninitiated."  To  which,  the  other  answers  with  much  spirit, 
<<  Yes,  indeed,  we  have  great  occasion  for  the  mysteries,  to  know  that 
gods  are  gods,  and  monsters,  monsters.'' § 

Thus  far  in  detection  of  the  vulgar  polytheism. — With  regard  to  the 
other  part  of  the  secret,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptian  mystagogues  taught  it  amongst 
their  greater  secrets,  "  The  Egyptians,**  says  he,  "  did  not  use  to  reveal 
their  mysteries  indiscriminately  to  all,  nor  expose  their  truths  concerning 
their  gods  to  the  profane,  but  to  those  only  who  were  to  succeed  to 

*  Quid,  qui  aut  fortes,  aut  cltros  aut  potentes  viros  tradunt,/>a«/  mortem  ad  Deos  veniste, 
eosque  esse  ipsos,  quos  oos  colere,  prec&ri,  venerarique  soleamus — Ab  Euhemero  ei  marte* 
ft  tepuUurcB  demonttraniur  deorum — Omitto  Eleusinam  saactam  illam  et  augustaro.* 
Pnetereo  Samothraciam,  eaque,  qua 

*'  Lemni  noctomo  adita  occulta  colontor 
SUrettribos  sappibos  densa.** 
De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  42,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  !i.  pp.  432,  433.— See  note  E,  at  the  end 
of  this  book. 

f  De  errore  proian.  relig.  cap.  vi.  edit.  Oxon.  1662,  l6mo,  p.  9. 

X  ni^<  rSt  fAVfmui*  2r  fTir  Tag  ftivyUrut  Iftfmgttt  Mm  hmfm^ug  X«/3uV  U>r«  rnt  Tt^i  huftiwtn 
iXniumt.  iS^rtfAm  fut  «iiW«r,  ««/*   'H^fltrfv.     P.  742.  lin.  3.  Steph.  edit. 

mvrSt  mluy/Mtrm  l^ri  juu  ou  vcvv  ^^  MarmytX fw  kf^inm  5trm*  MOM.  Uityywt  MTTTH- 
PION,  Z  Ztv,  iuhfttf^  i;  i/iiNU  Sf«vf  /vir  roif  ^f«tf,-*  »u»»Jitp»X»vt  )i  rtht  «wMif«A«i/|.  Edit. 
Reitzii,  t.  iii.  p.  531. 
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the  administration  of  the  state:  and  to  such  of  the  priests  as  were  most 
approved,  by  their  education,  learning,  and  quality.'- * 

But,  to  come  to  the  Grecian  m^teries.  Cluyfippus,  as  quoted  by 
the  author  of  the  StymoL  magmtm^  speaks  to  this  purpose.  <^And 
Chrysippus  says,  that  the  secret  doctrines  concerning  divine  matters, 
are  rightly  called  TSA£TA«,  for  that  these  are  the  last  things  the  ini- 
tiated should  be  informed  of:  the  soul  having  gained  an  able  support; 
and,  being  possessed  of  her  desires,  f  can  keep  silent  before  the  uninitir 
ated  and  pro&ne."!  To  the  same  purpose,  Clemens:  *^  The  doctrines 
delivered  in  the  greater  wytteriei^  are  concerning  the  uhivusx.  Here 
all  instruction  ends.  Things  are  seen  as  they  are;  and  nature,  and  the 
things  of  nature,  are  given  to  be  comprehended."  § 

Strabo  having  said,  |  that  naiwre  dictcUed  to  men  the  imtUutian  of 
the  mysteries^  as  well  as  the  other  rites  of  religion,  gives  this  remarkable 
reason  for  his  assertion,  <<  that  the  secret  celebration  of  the  n^eteriee 
preserves  the  m^esty  due  to  the  divinity,  and,  at  the  same  ttme^  imitates 
its  nature,  which  hides  itself  from  our  senses-^T  A  plain  intimation  of 
what  kind  the  secret  was.  But  had  there  been  any  ambiguity,  he  pre- 
sently removes  it,  where,  speaking  of  the  different  faculties  exercised  in 
the  different  rites  of  religion,  he  makes  philoeophy  to  be  the  object  of 
iJt^mytteries,**  Plutarch  expressly  says,  that  the  first  Cause  of  all  things 
if  communicated  to  those  who  approach  the  temple  of  Isis  with  pru- 
dence and  sanctity,  tt  By  which  words  he  means,  the  fufceseary  qualifi- 
ccUionsfor  initiation. 

We  have  seen  TuUy  expressly  declaring,  that  the  Ekunnian  and 
Samothraeian  mysteries  were  partly  employed  in  detecting  the  error  of 

r§ts  m^unf  iTmm  hmifmrmrHs  k^i  r^t  «'(«^if  mu  rSr  9tMmt  ««)  «'m7  yifm*  — Stipm.  lib. 
V.  p.  566,  edit.  Lut.  [p.  413,  lib.  16.  edit.  Sylburgii.] 

'^  i.  e.  mistress  of  herself. 

X  X^vr«nr«f  Xi  fuf),  r«vr  «ri«i  riif  Sum  Xiywt  umirm$  uaXurPxi  rtXtreis'  ;^;?nm  ym^  rti- 
r§vs  TtXtvrmiwff  tuii  M  vmfi  Itim^Mtrfmi.  Tnt  ^v^i^nt  i;^«i/ri»f  tf^uh  mm)  »i«^«d^r«f,  mm 
ir^if  rtvt  kfiunrevt  muTfw  ^VNi^ivifr*  f»*ym  ym^  Ciuu  re  «E/X«v,  vri^  Siifv  iuuUmi  ct  •(#«,  mmi 
lyuMiTUi  ytuHmt  mifrS*. — Et^mol.  Auctor,  in  TEAETIL 

§  TmtlfAtymXm  9r\^)vtif  rv^«r«vr«f*  «v  futwimnv  ir#  vw^Xu^irms,  Irtwrtvut  H  mmi  v'l^iv.iT* 
v4»  n  ^^<»  mml  r«  ir^y/Mir«u--8tn>in.  t.  p.  484.  C.  edit.  Sylburgii. 

II  'H  ^iett  •vrmt  p«r«y«^i»w.— Lib.  x.  p.  467,  edit.  Paris,  1C20,  fol. 

IT  'Hrc  m^v4nt  n (Avwrtmn,  wmlt^m  nfAurmuri SiT^^  /Uf^MMfAUn  rip ^^tp  s^ciS  Uf *vyc»ra* 
«l^ri»  mSwhHf.  Ibid.  Here  Strabo  takes  in  aU  Oiat  is  said,  betb  cSthtpotU,  and  of 
nature,  in  the  two  preceding  passages  from  Chrysippus  and  Cjaflsens;  and  aiioKra  tkat  by 
nature  is  not  meant  tbe  chemical  but  tkeoLogical  nature. 

*^  m^  mmi  r«  ^«JL«r«^M^ 

ft—  iifUTitwmt  ym^  '  \ntm  in  tUif^tn  ri  ar,  4v  furm  Xiyu  mmi  Wtm  tit  rk  tt^  9rm^%Xt^%» 
rh  SuZ'     IS.  s«i  02.     Edit.  Franr.  fol.  1599.  t.  ii.  p.  35^.  A.  in  initio  lil>ri. 
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polytheism.  We  shall  now  find  Galen  intimating,  not  obscurely,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  was  taught  in  those  very  masteries. 
In  his  excellent  tract  Of  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  he  has 
these  words — "  The  study,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  the  parts,  is  not  only 
of  service  to  the  mere  physician,  but  of  much  greater  to  him  who  joins 
philosophy  to  the  art  of  healing ;  and,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  this 
mystery,  labours  to  investigate  the  unive9*sal  nature.  They  who  initio 
ate  themselves  here,  whether  private  men  or  bodies,  will  find,  in  my 
opinion,  nobler  instruction  than  in  the  rites  either  of  Eleusis  or  Samo* 
THRACE.***  By  which  he  means,  that  the  study  of  the  use  of  the  parts  of 
animals,  leads  us  easier  and  sooner  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fibst 
Cause,  than  the  most  venerable  of  the  mysteries,  such  as  the  Eleusinian 
and  Samoikraeian.  A  clear  implication,  that  to  lead  men  thither  was 
their  special  bufuiiess. 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known  to  the  learned  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius,  that  where  this  writer  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  the  only  people  whose  object,  in  their  public  and  national 
worship,  was  the  God  of  the  universe,  he  «uits  his  whole  expression, 
by  one  continued  metaphor,  to  the  usages  of  the  mysteries,  '^For  the 
Hebrew  people  alone,"  says  he,  "  was  reserved  the  honour  of  being 
initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of 
being  instructed  in  the  practice  of  true  piety  towards  him.^'f  Where, 
EnoiITElA,  which  signifies  the  inspection  of  the  secret;  ©EOPIA,  the 
contemplation  of  it;  and  AHMIOTPFOS,  the  Creator,  tlie  subject  of  it, 
are  all  words  appropriated  to  the  secret  of  the  greater  mysteries, 

Josephus  is  still  more  express.  He  tells  Apion,  that  that  high  and 
sublime  knowledge,  which  the  Gentiles  with  difficulty  attained  unto,  in 
the  rare  and  temporary  celebration  of  their  mysteries,  was  habitually 
taught  to  the  Jews,  at  all  times.  And  what  was  this  sublime  knowledge, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  uistity  ?  "  Can  any  government,"  says  he,  "  be 
more  holy  than  this  ?  or  any  religion  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
Deity?  Where,  in  any  place  but  in  this,  are  the  whole  people,  by  the 
special  diligence  of  the  priests,  to  whom  the  care  of  public  instruction 
is  committed,  accurately  taught  the  principles  of  true  piety?  So  that 
the  body  politic  seems,  as  it  were,  one  great  assembly,  constantly  kept 

*  Ovs  •??  ttiT^Sf  fi^tr  4  ^tfi  ;^fc<«ir  /it»^ittf  i^Tt  v^yfuirua  ;^^wi/im,  «*«Av  Tli  ftaXXtw 
mT(^  PiX^^ifft,  viif  ikns  ^vrf«ff  iTircii^ilt  Mrn^ar^mi  rmuisfrt,  jmm  mar  mltrnr  ;^{j|  nXuHat 

lm»uvt^  *it^9  •fAtt$9  i^tvrtf  ^EXiv^nittt  ri  mu  "Smfiafi^Mtit  •^y'mi.  Gal.  de  usu  part.  lib.  xvii. 
cap.  I.  p.  702.  £.  F.  edit.  Charteril,  fol.  Paris,  1679.  Petit,  instead  oiUt  rtfik^n  Imyrtyg^ 
reads  very  ingeniously  9ft  n  /jttmwtf  lavrtvt*     Charterius,  ^tm  rtfAuiwi  ^M\tt, 

t  Bfif^  }i   r^  *E^^alut  y\nt  rrif  EnOHTEIAN  i^mniuwiat  rnt   eEnPIAS  r«v  r«v  «AArf 
^tnrw  mm  AHMIOTPFOZ  ^fv,  mat  rn;  ut  »vt$9  itktiPtSg  tv^tfitimf.     Priep.  Rvang.   lib.  I 
cap.  9.     See  note  F,  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
vol..  f.  V 
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together,  for  the  celebration  of  some  sacred  mysteries.  For  those  things 
which  the  Grentiles  keep  up  for  a  few  days  only,  that  is,  during  those 
solemnities  they  cafl  BnrsTEBDSs  and  initiations,  we,  with  vast  delight, 
and  a  plenitude  of  knowledge,  which  admits  of  no  error,  fully  eqjoy, 
and  perpetually  contemplate  through  the  whole  coarse  of  our  lives.  If 
you  ask  (continues  he)  the  nature  of  those  things,  which  in  our  sacred 
rites  are  enjoined  and  forbidden ;  I  answer,  they  are  simple,  and  easily 
understood*  The  first  instruction  relates  to  the  Deitt,  and  teadies,  that 
God  contains  ai«l  things,  and  is  a  Being  every  way  perfect  and 
happy :  that  he  is  self-existent,  and  the  soi<e  Cause  of  all  existence ; 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things,"*  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  the  testimony  of  this  learned  Jew. 
He  not  only  alludes  to  the  greater  tm^teriesy  by  the  direct  terms  of 
rfXfnvf  and  fiwri^m^  but  uses  several  expressions  relative  to  what  the 
Gentile  mystagogues  taught  therein;  suchas  i&XA^Aoi  ^vhmrrup  ov  Ivprn^rat, 
referring  to  the  unfitness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  for  general  in- 
flbruction:  such  as  furd  iroxxv;  4^i%>  in  c(mtradiction  to  what  they 
taught  of  the  labours,  pain,  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  those 
who  aspired  to  the  knowledge  of  the  first  cause ;  such  as  iwXmi  tud 
ym^ifA^ty  in  ocmtradiction  to  what  they  taught  of  the  great  intricacy  and 
obscurity  of  the  question ;  and  such,  again,  as  •  0fof  Ixf^i  rm  x«»T«y  the 
characteristic  of  the  ^HMIOTPFOS  of  the  mysteries. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  appears,  that  the  AnOPPHTA,  in  the  greater 
mysteriesy  were  the  detection  of  the  origin  of  vulgar  polyiheismi^  and 
the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity.  % 

But  now  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I  will  venture  one  step  further ;  and 
undertake  to  give  the  very  history  repeated,  and  the  very  htmn  sung, 
on  these  occasions,  to  the  initiated.  In  iJtie  first  of  which  was  delivered 
the  true  origin  and  progress  of  vuix^ab  polytheism  ;  and  in  the  othery 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity. 

For  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  that  celebrated  fragment  of  Sanchonia- 
Aoy  the  Phoenician,  translated  by  Philo-Byblius,  and  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  containing  a  genealogical  account  of  the  first  ages,  be  not  that 

*  Tif  Jiv  •»»  AfX^  yif*ir4  TmSmt  Umri^M ;  rig  li  Oi^  rt/ih  fuiXXn  o^^ii^tM**,  r«f r«f  ^»  r«v 

Jiwwt^  ft  TtXtrfit  Ti9H  riif  'Xiir  wXirumt  •hutftfWftktni  \  &  yk^  ixSytff  nfu^m  m^fUt  i«vr«ft v- 
•tnf  AXXifwXm  firXdrruv  tit  ivHivrci,  furernftm  umi  nkt^mt  •m^^m vsf,  rmiitm  furm  w^XXnt 

^4rvf  JMi)  JiWMy^vntt  t  i^Xm  rt  xmi  yiw^^MM*  v^m  V  iiyurm  fln^  8iMt^  Xiymt^m^  §  0«»« 
t%ti  rA  itdwrm  rctrtXfrf  mmi  fimiui^fty  mttrit  iavrf^  mm  wm^u  avro^s^f,  ^X^  "^  Z**'^  mk^ 
riX«f  «-«tr»f».-.Cont.  A  p.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  p.  1379,  lin.  SO. 

f  See  note  G,  at  Uie  end  of  this  hook. 

X  See  this  account  supported,  and  the  objections  to  it  clearly  confuted,  in  a  ireU-reasootd 
tract  lately  printed,  entitled,  A  Dissertation  on  the  ancient  Pagan  Mysteries. 
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very  history  ;  as  it  was  wont  to  be  read  to  the  initiated,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  mysteries.  The  purpose  of  it 
being  to  inform  us,  that  their  popular  gods  (whose  chronicle  is  there 
given  according  to  their  generations)  were  only  dead  men  deified. 

And  as  this  curious  and  authentic  record  (for  such  we  shall  find  it 
was)  not  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  subject  we  are  now  upon,  but  will 
be  of  use  to  support  what  is  said  hereafter  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
order  of  the  several  species  of  ancient  idolatry,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  a  short  extract  of  it  in  this  place. 

L  He  tells  us  then,  that,  **  of  the  two  first  mortals,  Protogonus  and 
iEon,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  the  author  of  seeking  and  procuring 
food  from  forest-trees)  were  begotten  Genos  and  Grenea.  These,  in  the 
time  of  great  droughts,  stretched  their  hands  upwards  to  the  sun,  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  god,  and  sole  ruler  of  the  heavens.  From  these, 
after  two  or  three  generations,  came  Hypsouranios  and  his  brother 
Ousous.  One  of  them  invented  the  art  of  building  cottages  of  reeds 
and  rushes ;  the  other  the  art  of  making  garments  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.  In  tiieir  time,  vii^ent  tempests  of  wind  and  rain  having  rubbed 
the  large  branches  of  the  fcnrest- trees  against  one  another,  they  took  fire» 
and  burnt  up  the  woods.  Of  the  bare  trunks  of  trees,  they  first  made 
vessels  to  pass  the  waters ;  they  consecrated  two  pillars  to  fire  and  wind, 
and  then  offered  bloody  sacrifices  to  them  as  to  gods.''*  And  here  let 
it  be  observed,  that  this  worship  of  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies  is 
truly  represented  as  the  first  species  of  idolatry. 

II.  '^  Aher  many  generations,  came  Chrysor;  and  he  likewise  invented 
many  things  useful  to  civil  life;  for  which,  after  his  decease,  he  was* 
worshipped  as  a  god.t  Then  flourished  Ouranos  and  his  sister  Gre ;  who 
deified  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  father,  Hypsistos,  when  he  had  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  X  Afterwards  Cronos  consecrated  Muth 
his  son,  and  was  himself  consecrated  by  his  subjects."  §     And  this  is 

^iii^tt  T^«^»f  l»  Ttyrtn  r$vt  yt90fiii9«»(  xXntntmi  Tiftf»a)  Ttnttv — mi^fAti^  3i  yiffiUttff  rkf 
X^t*^  •^iyi^f  %if  §¥^f§hs  *fit  rif  «[XMy,  f^avrsf  yi^  fn^i,  dio  Mfn^Bf  faivtt  »i^9Hf  »^tf — JtrA 

(mr  rrMTimrM  ^  T^it  rt*  iiiXfif  Ol^ttar  it  9%ixn^  rf  fttftmrt  X(i*v§(  l»  it^ftdmw  m?  7r;^tfrf 
rvXXmfitif  ^^it0f  li/^i,  fayix'ittf  %l  yne/Aiumf  Sft^^f  tuu  ^nu/AtiTmt  ita^mT^ifiifTm  rti  iv  r^ 
T»^  Kf^(«  ffi7(  «>«i^«M,  sou  Ttif  avrUt  Sksn  s«r«^Xi^M*  iifi^ttf  ti  X«/30^m*  r#»  0^«f«f  mmi 
J^4MXmhv€m9ra  9r^oir$9  rtXfinftu  tsg  SaXcrrav  i^/3S»«i*  ivit^Hfm  il  iv»  miXiif  «^i  rt  »mi 

^  ■  i|  tt9  ytti^m  iv4  ahkftvt  ^tinfu  i&^rdft  umi  rm  r»»r§v  l^ym^im  *  Jf*  ^rt^tf  r«» 
"Hftumf,  E'j^M  Ik  iuti  ay*i^T^9t  »«^'  )iXmi«,  mmi  i^fuAff  Kmi  e^t^id**  ir^Hrif  n  ^.m*  M^ 
9'tn  wXty^at.  Ati  ttat  t^f  Btifaifriv  /itrei  S«y«ro  i#i^c#^iir«ft 

t  'O  ll  rtvTttf  9rarfi»  i  "r-^tfrsg  i»  0Vfifi»Xtif  Bn^Imt  rtXwr^^mf  Hfn^ii^,  £  imi)  X^f  *^ 
Bprimt  ti  vailtf  2riXir«n 

^        »i  K«« ^ir  •it  vtXUt  iri*«y  mifrav  wmim  « WPi«r  hfM^^Jfftmf  Hwi  Air^fmtirrm  i^i^*^ 

p  2 
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as  truly  represented  to  be  the  second  species  of  idolatry ;  the  worship 
9f  dead  men. 

III.  He  goes  on,  and  says,  that  ^<  Ouranos  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Baetylia,  a  kind  of  animated  stones,  framed  with  great  art.*  And  that 
Taautus  formed  allegoric  figures,  characters,  and  images  of  the  celestial 
gods  and  elements."  |  In  which  is  delivered  the  thibd  species  of  idol- 
atry, statue  and  brute  warship.  For  by  the  animated  stones,  is  meant 
€tones  cut  into  a  human  shape ;  X  brute,  unformed  stones  being  before 
this  invention  consecrated  and  adored.  As  by  Taautus's  invention  of 
allegoric  figures,  is  insinuated  (what  was  truly  the  fact)  the  origin  of 
brute  worship  §  from  the  use  of  heeroolyphics. 

This  is  a  very  short  and  imperfect  extract  of  thefraffment ;  many  parti- 
culars, to  avoid  tediousness,  are  omitted,  which  would  much  support  what 
we  are  upon,  particularly  a  minute  detail  of  the  principal  arts  invented 
for  the  use  of  civil  life.  But  what  has  been  selected  on  this  head  will 
afford  a  good  comment  to  a  celebrated  passage  of  Cicero^  quoted,  in 
this  section,  on  another  occasion* — As  the  two  important  doctrines, 
taught  in  secret^  were  the  detection  of  poh/theism^  and  the  discovery  of 
the  unity;  so,  the  two  capital  doctrines  taught  more  openfy,  were  the 
origin  of  society  with  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  in  a  state  of  rewards  or  punishments.  These  latter  doctrines  TuUy 
hints  at  in  the  following  words: — *<mihi  cum  multa  eximia  divinaque 
videntur  Athense  pepertsse — tum  nihil  melius  illis  mysteriisy  quibus  ex 
AGRESTi  immanique  vita  exculti  ad  humanitatem  et  mitigati  sumus  : 
— ^neque  solum  cum  ketitia  vivendi  rationem  accepimus,  sed  etiam  cum 
spe  meliore  moriendi."||  The  fragment  explains  what  Tully  meant  by 
fnen^s  being  drawn  by  the  mysteries  from  an  irrational  and  savage  life^ 
and  tamedy  as  it  were^  and  brohen  to  humanity.  It  was,  we  see,  by  the 
information  given  them,  concerning  the  origin  of  society,  and  the  in- 
ventors of  the  ARTS  OF  LIFE  ;  and  the  rewards  they  received  from  grate- 
ful posterity,  for  having  made  themselves  benefactors  to  mankind. 
Tully,  who  thought  this  a  strong  excitement  to  public  virtue,  provides 
for  it  in  his  laws : — ^'Divos,  et  eos,  qui  ccelestes  semper  habiti,  colunto: 
et  olios,  quos  endo  caelo  merita  vocaverint  Herculem,  Liberum,  ^scu- 
lapium,"ir  &c. 

*  "En  )),  PneUf  iff-ivMin  ^it  Oit^vit  BmriXim,  kit§»t  l^^v;^«»f  ft«;^«viir«^iM«.'-- 

t    «—  ir^  H  T§irttt  Si •!   Tamurig  fUfin^Mfitftt  r§9  Ov^stM  tSv   Bun  i^utt  K^****  v<  •«« 

X  So  when  the  Egyptians  first  saw  the  Grecian  artists  separate  the  leg's  of  their  statues, 
tliey  put  fetters  on  them,  to  prevent  their  running  away. 
^  See  Div.  Leg.  book  iv.  sect.  4. 
II  De  Legg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  H.  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii.  p.  148.       f  I)e  Logg.  lib.  ii.  cafi.  s. 
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The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  this  fragment  the  very  history 
narrated  to  the  *£xoxrar,  in  the  celebration  of  the  greater  mysteries,  are 
these: 

1.  It  bears  an  exact  conformity  with  what  the  ancients  tell  us  that 
history  contained  in  general,  namely,  an  instruction,  that  ail  the  na- 
tional gods,  as  well  those  majorum  (such  as  Hypsistus,  Ouranos,  and 
Cronos)  as  those  minorum  gentium^  were  only  dead  men  deified:  together 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  advantages  of  civil  life  above  the  state  of 
nature,  and  an  excitement  to  the  most  considerable  of  the  initiated  (the 
sumnuUihus  virisy  as  Macrobius  calls  them)  to  procure  it.  And  these 
two  ends  are  served  together,  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
idolatry  as  delivered  in  this  fragment.  In  the  date  it  gives  to  the  origin 
of  idolatry,  they  were  instructed  that  the  two  first  mortals  were  not  idol- 
aters, and  consequently,  that  idolatry  was  the  corruption  of  a  better 
religion ;  a  matter  of  importance,  where  the  purpose  was  to  discredit 
polytheism.  The  history  shows  us  too,  that  this  had  the  conmion  fate 
of  all  corruptions,  of  falling  from  bad  to  worse,  from  elementary  worship 
to  human,  and  fi^m  human  to  brutal.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  it  was 
necessary  too  to  expose  the  unreasonableness  of  all  these  modes  of 
superstition.  And  as  this  could  be  only  done  by  showing  what  gave 
birth  to  the  several  species,  we  are  told  that  not  any  occult  or  meta- 
pfaysie  influences  of  the  heavenly  or  elementary  bodies  upon  men,  bnt 
their  common  physical  effects  felt  by  us,  occasioned  the  flrst  worship  to 
be  paid  unto  them:  that  no  imaginary  divinity  in  the  minds  of  patriarchs 
and  heroes  occasioned  posterity  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  the 
gods ;  but  a  warm  sense  of  gratitude  for  what  they  had  invented  for  the 
introduction  and  promotion  of  civil  life:  and  that  even  brute^worship 
was  brought  in  without  the  least  consideration  to  the  animal,  but  as  its 
figure  was  a  S3naQbol  only  of  the  properties  of  the  two  other  species. 
Again,  in  order  to  recommend  civil  life,  and  to  excite  men  to  promote 
its  advantages,  a  lively  picture  is  given  of  his  miserable  condition ;  and 
how  obnoxious  he  was,  in  that  state,  to  the  rage  of  all  the  elements,  and 
how  imperfectly,  while  he  continued  in  it,  he  could,  with  all  his  industry, 
fence  against  them,  by  food  of  acorns,  by  cottages  of  reeds,  and  by 
garments  of  skins :  a  matter  the  mysteries  thought  so  necessary  to  be 
impressed,  that  we  find,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  was  a  scenical  repre- 
sentation of  this  state  exhibited  in  their  shows.  And  what  stronger 
excitement  had  heroic  minds,  than  to  be  taught,  (as  they  are  in  this 
fragment)  that  public  benefits  to  their  fellow-creatures  were  rewarded 
with  immortality.  As  all  these  things,  therefore,  so  essential  to  the 
instruction  of  the  mysteries,  are  here  taught  with  an  art  and  disposition 
peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  those  ends,  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  this  history  was  composed  for  the  use  of  tlie  mysteries. 
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2.  My  second  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  that  vei^  history,  is  our 
being  told,  that  Sanchoniatho  transcribed  the  account  from  secret  records^ 
kept  in  the  penetralia  of  the  temples,  and  written  in  a  sacred  sacerdotal 
character,  called  the  Ammonean,*  from  the  place  where  they  were  first 
deposited;  (which,  as  Marsham  reasonably  supposes,  was  Ammonno,  of 
Thebes,  in  Egypt  f)  a  kind  of  writing  employed,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where, by  the  hierophants  of  the  masteries. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  are  informed,  that  this  sacred  commentary  was  com* 
posed  by  the  Cabibi,  at  the  command,  and  by  the  direction,  of  Thoth*  % 
Now,  these  were  the  principal  hierophants  of  the  m^teries.  The  name 
Cabibi  is,  indeed,  used  by  the  ancients,  to  signify  indifferently  three 
several  persons ;  the  gobs,  in  whose  honour  the  tnysteries  were  insti- 
tuted ;  the  iNSTrruTOEs  of  the  mysteries  ;  and  the  principal  hibeophamts 
who  officiated  in  them.  In  the  first  sense  we  find  it  used  by  Herodotus, 
who  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  Cabiri  in  the  Egyptian  temples  ;§  and 
by  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius,  who  tells  us,  there  were  Ibur  Samothra- 
cian  CcUnri,  Axieros,  Axiokersa,  Axiokersos,  and  Casmilus;  that  is  to 
say,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Mercury.  Pausanias,  in  his  Beotics^ 
uses  the  word  in  the  second  sense,  where  he  makes  mention  of  the 
OMri  Prometheus  and  his  son  .£tnseus,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  n^teries  by  Ceres.  |  And  Strabo  uses  it  in  the 
third  sense,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Cabiri  as  minbters  in  the  sacred 
mysteries,%  It  is  no  wonder  there  should  be  this  difference  amongst 
the  ancients  in  their  accounts  of  these  wights.  Cabiri  was  a  sacred 
iqppellation,  which  was  transferred  from  the  god  of  the  mysteries, 
through  the  institutars  of  them,  down  to  the  ministers  who  officiated  in 
them.  And  in  this  last  sense  it  is  used  by  Sanchoniatho.  The  same 
kind  of  confusion,  and  proceeding  firom  the  same  cause,  we  find  in  the 
anoient  accounts  concerning  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian  mj^steries^  as 

f  Chron.  Can.  p.  234,  Lond.  edit. 

X  TaSrm  ^  fn^^f  w^Sri  wt»rtt9  iMttftfnfuiri^mfr*  §i  irra  2*lu»  wmtitt  KABEIFOI,  *m} 
Sy^t  mvr£f  JiUxpii  'Ar»A««*«««i  ^  miraitt  lnTtikmt4  Bti$  Taavtig, 

^  Kft/u/iMtK— i#«A/i  )l  Mmi  1$  T»»  Kmfiii^f  ri  i^iff  U  ri  ty  Sifiiro  im  Inimi  &XX»f  yt  n 
T«»  l^'tM.  rmvrm  )i  r*  iymXfiMTm  »eu  i>i«'^i)#i,  x»kka  xcracrxdi^cf.— Lib.  iii.  cap.  37,  p.  176. 
edit.  Gale. 

11  IliXif  yd^  «'«ri  it  rwr^  '^cr/f  iTvau  r^  x'^Vf*  ^"^  M^s  iftfMMl^ofiiivtPt  Kt^ti^ttff.  IT^*- 
ftm^u  m  M  T«»  Kmfiu^itn  mmi  Alrai^  rf  n^^fin^imt  mfiMfnittif  Aifimr^**  U  yf*»€a  «'c^«a«* 

yfk^ut,  An/Anr^i§  ytSt  Km fiu^Mtt  %*i^§  Writ  ii  riXirn. — Boeot.  lib.  ix.  cap.  25.  pp.  758, 751), 
edit.  Kuhnii,  fol.  Lips.  1696. 

IT — rSp /At9,  r»vt  avT0Vt  TeTg  K«^^4  rayf  K«^v/3«»rcf  na)  KABEIP0T2  koi  'lW«vi  A«crv- 
kwf,  Mu  TiXxiv^t  ArtfmtfitTtr  rSt  M  fpyytult  ukXr,X»n,  xmi  fAiMfdf  rtfmg  mifrit  wq»§ 
Jtkkik0»f  htiptf*t  %m€rtkXitrmt, — Lib.  x.  p.  466.  C.  cdH.  Paris,  folio,  161^0. 
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we  shall  see  hereafter;  some  ascribing  the  institution  to  Ceres  or  Trip- 
tolemas,  the  gods  in  whose  honour  they  were  celebrated;  others,  to 
Erectheus,  who  indeed  founded  them :  others  again,  to  Eumolpus  and 
Museeus,  the  first  who  ministered  there  in  the  office  of  hierophants. 

4.  But,  fourthly  and  lastly,  we  are  told,  that  when  this  genealogical 
history  came  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  son  of  Thabion,  the  first  hiero- 
phant  on  record  amongst  the  Phoenicians,  he,  after  having  corrupted  it 
with  allegories,  and  intermixed  physical  and  cosmical  afiections  with 
historical  (that  is,  made  the  one  significative  of  the  other),  BEUVEiiEd 

IT  TO  THB  FROPHBTS  OF  THE  ORGIES,  AKD  THE  HIEROPHANTS  OF  THE 

MYSTERIES ;  who  1^  it  to  their  successors  (one  of  which  was  Osiris)  and 
to  the  initiated.*  So  that  now  we  have  an  express  testimony  for  the 
fact  here  advanced,  that  this  was  the  very  history  read  to  the  KIXOriTAI 
in  the  celebration  of  the  ^eat  mysteries. 

But  one  thing  is  too  remarkable  to  pass  by  unobserved:  and  that  is, 
iSanchoitiatho's  account  of  the  corruption  of  this  history  with  eUlegories 
sjkd. physiced  affections,,  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen;  and  of  its  de- 
livery, in  that  state,  to  the  Egyptians  (for  Isiris  is  the  same  as  Osiris)» 
who  corrupted  it  still  more.  That  the  pagan  mythology  was,  indeed^ 
ihns  corrupted,  I  have  shown  at  lai^e,  in  sev^^  parts  of  this  work ;  but^ 
I  believe,  not  so  eariy  as  is  here  pretended;  which  makes  me  suspetit 
that  Sanchoniatiio  lived  in  a  later  age  than  his  interpreter,  Philo,  assigns 
to  him.  And  what  confirms  me  in  this  suspicion,  is  that  mark  of 
national  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times,  in  making  the 
mysteries  of  his  own  country  original,  and  conveyed  from  Phoenicia  to 
Egypt.  Whereas  it  is  very  certain,  they  came  first  from  Egypt.  But 
of  this  elsewhere.  However,  let  the  reader  take  notice,  that  the  question 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  Sanehoniatho  does  not  at  all  affect  our  infer- 
ence concerning  the  nature  and  use  of  this  history,  f 

We  now  come  to  the  hymn  celebrating  the  unity  of  the  Grodhead, 
which  was  sung  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  the  hierophant,  habited 
like  the  Creator.  (     And  this  I  take  to  be  the  little  orphic  poem 

aXXny^n^mif  r»7%  rt   ^v^fTt  xm)  if(f/M»^t  r^t^f   ^ae^^i^f   mt^Htr*!  riSg  OPrin2I  mmi 
TEAETON  »cra(;^9{W<  IIPO^HTAIS.   •«  ))  rif  rCfit  m^hvIc  WMfrif  i^n§*vfrif,  r§7t  avrit 

f  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  'Ev  K  To7s  x«r'  EAET2INA  fivrrn^wfji  f^if  'li^tf^avrnf  tig  u»ita  rov  Atifn§v^y»y  tvrxuMi- 
^trms.  Euseb.  Prsp.  Ev&ng.  lib.  iii.  A  passage  in  Porphyry  well  explains  this  of  Euse- 
bitis,  aod  shotrs  by  what  kind  of  personage  the  CreaUfr  was  represented  ;  and  that  this,  like 
all  the  rest,  was  of  Egyptian  original  ;  and  introduced  into  these  secret  mysteries,  for  the 
reason  above  explained.  T«  h  rSt  AirTIlTinK  wiXtt  rttrnvrd  ^»r#t  f;^ii»  fv/ifitXti*  T«» 
AHMIOTPrON,  Sf  Ktfi^t  •*  Aiyvvnot  «r(*r«y«(ii/#vrty  AN9t>nnOEIAH,  tht  h  x('*^*  *»  »wi»«5 
ftikafof  ^X4frait  «(cr«(/yra  ^timf  nmi  rxvitr^*  !«■)  tl  tr:g  c!f«Xnr>  ^rr^h  /5«riA!<»»  «t*i- 
«w>iM»,'OTI  AOr02  JkTi'ETrETOS  KAI  KEKPTMENOJ,  KAI  OT  f-ANOS,  ««i  %r,{im9WtU^ 
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quoted"  by  Cleiiiens  AlexaDdrinuit  and  Eusebiua;^  which  begins  thus; 
"  I  will  declare  a  hecrkt  to  the  initisted ;  hut  let  tiie  doors  be  shut  ^rainst 
the  profane.  But  thou,  O  Muss? us,  the  offspring  of  bright  Sekue,  attend 
carefully  to  my  song;  for  I  shall  deliver  the  tmth  without  diaguiae. 
Sutler  not,  therefore,  thy  former  prejudices  to  debar  thee  of  that  happy 
life,  whicli  the  knowledge  of  these  sublime  truths  will  procure  unto  thee; 
but  carefully  contemplate  this  divine  oracle,  and  preserve  it  in  purity  of 
mind  and  heart.     Go  on,  in  the  right  way,  and  contemplate  the  s<i),k 

OOVERKOB  OF  THE  WORLD:  HE  IB  ONE,  AKD  OF  HIMSELF  ALUNC;  ANI> 
TO  THAT  ONE  ALL  THINGS  OWE  THEIK  BEINC  HE  OPERATES  THBOtOH 
ALL,     WAS    NEVER    SEEN     DI    UOBTAL    EYEB,    UUT    DOES    HIMSBLP    SEE 

The  reasons  which  support  my  conjecture  are  these:  1.  We  learn 
from  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  and  others,  that  hymns  were  sung  in 
the  mysteries,  and  what  were  (lie  subject  of  them.  And  Dion,  Chrj's. 
in  his  Oration  de  divina  Civitate  aut  Gubematiune,  says  expressly,  that 
in  the  Mithriac  mysteries  the  magi  sung  an  an-ful  hymn  in  which  tlie 
glories  of  the  supreme  God  who  governs  all  tilings  were  celebraleil:l| 
and  further  says,  that  this  knowledge  of  the  One  Supreme  was  kept  a 
SECRET  amongst  the  initialed  Persians.  1.  Orpheus,  as  we  liave  said, 
first  brought  the  mysteries  from  Egypt  into  Tlirace,  and  even  religion 
itself:  hence  it  was  called  S^nsKt/a,  as  being  supposed  the  iuventiou  of 
the  Thraciau.  3.  The  verses,  wliich  go  under  the  name  of  Orpheum 
are,  at  least,  more  ancieut  than  Pkto  and  Herodotus;  tltough  siuce 
interpolated.  It  was  the  common  opinion,  that  they  were  genuine;  and 
those  who  doubted  of  that,  yet  gave  them  to  the  earliest  Pythagoreaus.^ 

EoMb.  Prsip.  Enng.  lib,  iti.  np.  II. 

•  M.  VolliirB,  in  liii  nmiriii  on  bis  line  tr»gody  of  Olympia,  liu  doie  me  tb*  haiour  el 
adnnL'ing  Uiia  conjeclurB  iulo  ■  cerUiiily  ;  wid  »h»l  ii  more,  of  »  kuown  ■nd  Mknovilmlgi'i! 
fut.     "  On  chulait  (isyt  be)  t'ligmiu  de  Orphft  " — uid  ttwn  g[\es  it  u  hi  lindi  It  here. 
f  AdnunJlio  id  geaba,  pkge  3G,  B.  edit.  Sylburgil, 
}  Pn-|i.  Eruig.  lib.  ilil. 

$  Mi^rEt^iu  (Tf  9i^i  irn,  9i^>i  T  Uitirh  fii^il^-i 

Hirif  iftZi,  tit  ^  u,iif-  fmtffi^u  iiiynt  ^Wrm,  <* 


i!  rncZ  firii  Ir  rf  jtifaJLii  ■i7nu — Apw 


,..»  f .;.. 


Ei'i  )1  iUy»  Sua  0AJ<|<w, 


II  HOiH  l>ir#rni«   < 


Eirtpitt  Snrmrf  ^irit  li  ^ 
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4.  The  subject  of  them  are  the  mysteries,  under  the  several  titles  of 

*  &^¥WfMi  fAifT^oi  rsXfr«i,  if^og  Aoyof*  and  4  ii{  4^ov  jutrd^etoig,     5.  Pausa- 

Dias  tells  us,  that  Orpheus's  hynms  were  sung  in  the  rites  of  Ceres,  in 
preference  to  Homer's,  though  more  elegant,  for  the  reasons  given  abovcf 
6.  This  hymn  is  addressed  to  Musseus,  his  disciple,  who  was  said,  though 
falsely,  to  institute  the  mysteries  at  Athens,  as  his  master  had  done  in 
Thrace ;:(  and  begins  with  the  formula  used  by  the  mystagogue  on  that 
occasion,  warning  the  profane  to  keep  at  a  distance :  and,  in  the  fourth 
line,  mentions  that  new  life  or  regenercUion  to  which  the  initiated  were 
taught  to  aspire.  7.  No  other  original  than  singing  the  hymns  of  Or- 
pheus in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  can  be  well  imagined  of  that  popular 
opinion,  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  that  Orpheus  instituted  those  mys-^ 
teriesy  §  when  the  Athenians  had  such  certain  records  of  another  founder. 
8.  We  are  told  that  one  article  of  the  Athenians'  charge  against  Dia- 
gorafl  for  revealing  the  mysteries^  was  his  making  the  Orphic^speechy  or 
hymn,  the  subject  of  his  common  conversation.  ||  9*  But  lastly,  the 
account,  which  Clemens  gives  of  this  hymn,  seems  to  put  the  matter  out 
of  question:  his  words  are  these:  **  But  the  Thracian  mystagogue,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  Orpheus^  the  son  of  Oeager,  after  he  had 
opened  the  mysteries,  and  sung  the  whole  theoloot  of  idols,  recants  all 
he  had  said,  and  introduceth  truth.  The  sacreds  then  truly  begin,  though 
late,  and  thus  he  enters  upon  the  matten^lT  To  understand  the  force  of 
this  passage,  we  are  to  know,  that  the  mystagogue  explained  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  mysteries;  where,  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius,**  the 
supernal  and  infernal  gods  passed  in  review.  To  each  of  these  they  sung 
a  hymn ;  which  Clemens  calls  the  theology  of  imctgeSy  or  idols.  These 
are  yet  to  be  seen  amongst  the  works  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  When  all 
this  was  over,  then  came  the  AIIOPPHTA,  delivered  in  the  hymn  in  ques- 
tion.    And,  afler  that,  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  with  these  two  bar- 

*  The  foUowing  passage  of  Dion.  Chiys.  will  explain  the  meaning  of  this  B^cftffii$ — 

wt^i^o^tvut.     Oral.  xii. 

r«vf  vfi*»vt'  rtfAtit  Vi  fjK  rtZ  ^uov  »«)  i#  4rX(o  Xxtltmf  7;^*wi.>— Patisan.  lib.  ix.  cap.  SO.  sub 
fin.  p.  770.  edit.  Kuluiii^  fol.  Lips.  1696;  and  again,  to  the  same  purpose,  cap.  27. 

X  TertuU.  Apol.  ^  See  f  note,  p.  207. 

II  Adttyi^a  fJLit  yk^  tlxiratf  iu»mX»wf  X^f)y«7«i»  fin  fiivtv  vit  OP4IKON  iiV  ^i^«f  mmrmrJifTi 
AOrON,  »«4  rk  I*  "Ekiv^ifh  »«j  r«  rUf  Kmfiti^  lnfHv«fTt  ^«wrti^i«.>^Atbenagoras  in  Legat. 

%  'O  Vi  S^ftu«(  ii^0^tifttis  ttmi  irttnvfit  &fiMt  i  v*v  Olmy^tu  'O^ivf,  fiirk  tiiv  riit  *0»yi*if 
li^o^awrmff  Jieu  rit  tt^eitXitii  rffv  ^%$Xsyim9%  ir»}u*fim9  iXn^timf  tUmyu,  r«»  ti^if  Stratg  •>^i 
irtTt,  iifuff  Y  •»»  aittp  xiyv. — Admon.  ad  Gentes,  p.  36.  A.  edit.  Sylburgii. 

•*  Accessi  confitiium  mortis,  deos  inferos,  et  deos  supcros  accessi  coram,  ct  adoravi  de 
proximo. — Met.  lib.  xi.  p.  100(^  circa  fiiiem.  edit.  Lugd.  1687,  8vo. 
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barous  words,  KOFfi  OMIIAA,  which  shows  the  mysteries  not  to  have 
been  originally  Greek.     The  learned  Mr  Le  Clerc  well  observes,  that 
this  seems  to  be  only  an  ill  pronunciation  of  kots  and  an^jhets^  which, 
he  tells  us,  signify  in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  watch  and  abstain  fin>m  evil.* 
Thus  the  reader  is  brought  acquainted  with  the  end  and  use  both  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries;  and  sees  that,  as  weU  in  what  they  hid 
as  in  what  they  divulged,  all  aimed  at  the  benefit  of  the  state.     To  this 
end,  they  were  to  draw  in  as  many  as  they  could  to  their  general  parti* 
cipation;  which  they  did  by  spreading  abroad  the  doctrine  of  a  provi- 
dence,  and  a  future  state ;  and  how  much  happier  the  initiated  should  be, 
and  what  superior  felicities  they  were  entitled  to,  in  another  life.    It  was 
on  this  account  that  antiquity  is  so  full  and  express  in  this  part.     But 
then,  they  were  to  make  those  they  had  got  in  as  virtuous  as  was  possi* 
ble ;  which  they  did,  by  discovering,  to  such  as  were  judged  capable  of 
the  secret,  the  whole  delusion  of  pol3rtheism.     Now  this  being  supposed 
the  shaking  of  foundations,  was  to  be  done  with  all  possible  circanu^^ec* 
tion,  and  under  the  most  tremendous  seal  of  secrecy .f    For  they  taught, 
that  the  gods  themselves  punished  the  revealers  of  the  secbst;  and  not 
them  only,  but  the  hearers  of  it  likewise.  X    Nor  did  they  altogether  trust 
to  that  alone ;  for,  more  effectually  to  curb  an  ungovernable  curiosity, 
the  state  decreed  capital  punishment  against  the  betrayers  oi  the  mys- 
teries,  and  inflicted  it  with  merciless  severity.  §     The  case  of  Diagoras, 
the  Melian,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.    This  man  had  revealed  the 
Orphic  and  EHeusinian  mysteries:  and  so  passed  wi^  the  pe(^e  fmt  an 
atheist:  which  at  once  confirms  what  hath  been  said  of  the  object  of  the 
secret  doctrines,  and  of  the  mischief  which  would  attend  an  indiscreet 
communication  of  them.     Fot  the  charge  of  atheism  was  the  common 
lot  of  all  those  who  communicated  their  knowledge  of  the  one  only  God; 
whether  they  learnt  it  by  natural  light,  or  were  aflerwards  taught  it  by 
revelation.     He  likewise  dissuaded  his  friends  from  being  initiated  into 
these  rites :  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  city  of  Athens  pro- 
scribed him,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.||      While  Socrates,  who 
preached  up  the  latter  part  of  this  doctrine  (and  was  on  that  account  a 
reputed  atheist  likewise),  and  E^iicurus,  who  taught  the  former  (and  was 
a  real  one),  were  suffered,  because  they  delivered  their  opinions  only  as 
points  of  philosophic  speculation,  amongst  their  followers,  to  live  a  long 

•  Bibl.  Unir.  t.  vi.  p.  86.  f  See  cap.  20,  of  Meursius's  Eieusinift. 

X  —  QusFU  fonltan  mtis  anxi^,  studiose  lector^  quid  delude  dictum,  quid  /arliim  ? 
Dicerem,  si  dicere  Hceret ;  rognoeceres,  si  liceret  audire ;  wd  parem  noxam  centralierpnt 
aures  et  lingva  temeraria  cwn'oWite/if.—- Apul.  Met.  lib.  xi.  p.  1000,  edit.  Ludg.  Hvo,  )  5S7. 

§  Si  quis  arcanae  myiteria  Cereris  sacra  vulgftsaet,  lege  moiti  addicebatur.  Th  i|ifrivr« 
rk  fAWTtifim,  rUvdmt,  Meminit  hujus  legis  Sopater  in  Divisione  quKsiionis. — Sam.  Petit,  in 
Leges  Atticas,  p.  33. 

//  Siii'?a5,  \CKT  ^my»(9s  i  MiiXi»r  et  etktn  Atlieiiagnras  in  I/rcntidno. 
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time  unmolested.  And  to  avoid  the  danger  of  those  laws,  which  secured 
the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  Socrates  declined 
initiation.*  And  this  appearing  a  singular  affectation,  exposed  him  to 
much  censure,  t  But  he  declined  it  with  his  usual  prudence.  He  remem-> 
bered,  that  iEschylus,  j:  on  a  mere  imagination  of  his  having  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  mysteries,  had  like  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  on 
the  stage  by  the  people ;  and  only  escaped  by  an  appeal  to  the  Areopa- 
gus: which  venerable  court  acquitted  him  of  this  dangerous  charge,  on 
his  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  The  famous  Euhemems^ 
who  assumed  the  same  office  of  hierophant  to  the  people  at  large,  with 
more  boldness  than  Socrates,  and  more  temper  than  Epicurus,  employed 
another  expedient  to  screen  himself  from  the  laws,  though  he  fell,  and 
not,  like  the  rest,  undeservedly,  §  under  the  same  imputation  of  atheism. 
This  man  gave  a  fabulous  relation  of  a  voyage  to  the  imaginary  island 
of  Panchaea,||  a  kind  of  ancient  Utopia;  where,  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
he  found  a  genealogical  record,  which  discovered  to  him  the  births  and 
deaths  of  the  greater  gods ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  the  hierophant 
revealed  to  the  initiated  on  this  subject.  Thus  he  too  avoided  the  sus* 
picion  of  a  betrayer  of  the  mysteries,  A  character  infamous  in  social 
life.  And  to  this  the  son  of  Sirach  alludes,  where  he  speaks  of  this  spe- 
cies of  infidelity  in  general — ^T"  Whoso  discovereth  secrets  [^wt^^/*], 
loseth  his  credit,  and  shall  never  find  friend  to  his  mind."  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  reason  why  so  little  is  to  be  met  with  concerning  the 
ATIOPPHTA.  Varro  and  Cicero,  the  two  most  inquisitive  persons  in 
antiquity,  affording  but  a  glimmering  light.  The^^r^f  giving  us  a  short 
account  of  the  cause  only  of  the  secret,  without  mentioning  the  doc- 
trine; pnd  the  other,  a  hint  of  the  doctrine,  without  mentioning  the  cause. 
But  now  a  remarkable  exception  to  all  we  have  been  saying,  concern- 
ing the  secrecy  of  the  mysteries,  obtrudes  itself  upon  us,  in  the  case  of 
the  Cretans;  who,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  assures  us,  celebrated  their 
mysteries  opettly,  and  taught  their  dirofi^r*  without  reserve.  His  words 
are  these :  "  At  Cnossus  in  Crete,  it  was  provided  for,  by  an  ancient  law, 
that  these  mysteries  should  be  shown  openly  to  all :  and  that  those  things, 
which  in  other  places  were  delivered  in  secret,  should  be  hid  from  none 
who  were  desirous  of  knowing  them."  **    But,  as  contrary  as  this  seems 

*  For  that  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  mytteriet  appears  from  the  Phtedo  of  Plato. 

t  KatTny^»yfTts — •vri  Xf^wifn  f*i*§t  avatrtif  rtui  'EXif^iVfA/f.-^Lucianus,  Denaonacte,  t. 
ii.  p.  380,  edit.  Rcitzii,  4co,  Arostel.   1743. 

X  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  283.  B.  edit.  Syiburg.  et  Arist.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  i.  Nicom.  Etb. 

^  See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

II  Enseh.  Prirp.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

^  i  »9r»»aXv9mt9  MTZTHPIA,  ««'«Ai^i  «riVr#y,  Hcti  w  fin  tS^  ^iXst  T^if  rhf  ^'^x*'*  avrtu. 
Cap.  xxvii.  ver.  17. 
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to  tlie  principles  delivered  above,  it  will  be  found,  on  attentive  reflection, 
altogether  to  confirm  tbem.  We  have  shown,  that  the  great  secret  was 
the  detection  of  polytheism;  which  u'a§  done  by  teaching  the  originid  of 
the  gods;  their  birth  from  mortals;  and  their  advancement  to  divine 
honour,  for  benefits  done  to  their  country,  or  mankind.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Cretans  proclaimed  this  to  all  the  world,  by  showing, 
and  boasting  of  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  himself,  the^(ftfr  o/gods  and  mm. 
How  then  could  tliey  tell  that  as  a  secret  in  their  myxteries,  which  they 
told  to  every  one  out  of  them?  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  that  the  Cre- 
tans themselves,  as  Diodorus,  in  the  same  place,  tells  ub,  gave  this  very 
circumstance  of  their  celebrating  the  mysteries  openly  as  a  proof  of  tlieir 
being  the  first  who  had  consecrated  dead  mortals.  "  These  are  the  old 
stories  which  the  Cretans  tell  of  their  gods,  who,  they  pretend  to  say, 
were  bom  amongst  them.  And  they  urge  this  as  an  invincible  reason  to 
prove  that  the  adoration,  the  worship,  and  the  mtstebies  of  these  gods 
were  first  derived  from  Crete  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  for,  whereas, 
amongst  the  Athenians,  those  most  illustrious  mysleries  of  aH,  called  the 
EUtuinian,  those  of  Saraothrace,  and  tliose  of  the  Ciconians  in  Thrace, 

of  Orpheus's  institution,  are  all  celebrated  in  secbet:  yet  in  Crete"" 

and  so  on  as  above.  For  it  seeme  the  Cretans  were  proud  of  their  inven- 
tion; and  used  this  method  to  proclaim  and  perpetuate  the  notice  of  it. 
So  when  Pythagoras,  as  Porphyry  t  informs  us,  had  been  initiated  into 
the  Cretan  mystertet,  and  had  continued  in  the  Idean  cave  Uiree  times 
nine  days,  he  wrote  this  epigram  on  the  tomb  of  Jupiter, 

Zan,  lehara  sten  aiU  Jupilcr,  lin  here  dniaKd. 

It  was  this  which  so  much  exasperated  the  otiier  (irecians  against  thcin ; 
and  gave  birth  to  the  common  proverb  of  KPIITE2  AEI  -fETSTAI, J  Mr 


.»ri.-(  f nil-  •ciwf. 

*  Ilifi  itit  III  w  SiHr  11  Kfirn  rm  <rm(  nitiSi  >.iyiitinit  ymnUtt 

HW^^irm^A^^. 

»t  t)  i-i/<w  mm  Awifi  J»:  nt  wtfl  «•  it¥ttipm  tiXit^i  U  K^m  >'•! 

nw  i>.X,K  Mfirtt 

^rit^Mc-Ah-:^ 

i.  -EU-m  y,Uf^r,,  ta.ni,;  U,fm,wtiT^,  r^M.  •;».  !«*;•,  u3 

"•  !■  l-^•'nf'^  -■ 

™.  i.  at4.f  i.  ™,    K,.J,„  [U,,  i  Hf>)t.^a(  'Orfrit  h)  ^^r,.^   «■{ 

.nia^m,  M*ri  »  fi 

V"' 

t  D.  tilt  PytlHg.  a.  ..ir. 

1  KWm  i,)  J.,W^.-    .,i  TAP  Tie...  £  S«.  n.'.          *                             -  ■ 
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Cretans  are  eternal  liars.  For  nothing  could  more  afiront  these  supersti- 
tious idolaters  than  asserting  the  fact,  or  more  displease  the  politic  pro- 
tectors of  the  mysteries  than  the  divulging  it.* 

The  MYSTERIES  then  being  of  so  great  service  to  the  state,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  speaking  highly  in 
their  commendation ;  and  their  ablest  lawgivers,  and  reformers,  providing 
carefully  for  their  support.     "  Ceres,**  says  Isocrates,  "  hjSh  made  the 
Athenians  two  presents  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  corn,  which  brought 
us  out  of  a  state  of  brutality ;  and  the  mysteries,  which  teach  the  initia- 
ted to  entertain  the  most  agreeable  expectations  touching  death  and 
eternity ."f     And  Plato  introduceth  Socrates  speaking  after  this  manner: 
"  In  my  opinion,  those  who  established  the  mysteries,  whoever  they  were, 
were  well  skilled  in  human  nature.    For  in  these  rites  it  was  of  old  signi- 
fied to  the  aspirants,  that  those  who  died  without  being  initiated,  stuck  fast 
in  mire  and  filth ;  but  that  he  who  was  purified  and  initiated,  should,  at 
his  death,  have  his  habitation  with  the  gods.^'j:     And  TuUy  thought  them' 
of  such  use  to  society,  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  in  the  law  where  he  forbids 
nocturnal  sacrifices  ofiered  by  women,  he  makes  an  express  exception  for 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  as  well  as  for  the  sacrifices  to  the  good  goddess. 
"  Nocturna  mulierum  sacrificia  ne  sunto,  prsBter  olla,  quae  pro  populo  rite 
fiant.  Neve  quem  initianto,  nisi,  ut  assolet,  Cereri,  GrsBCo  sacro.**  Which 
law  he  thus  comments: — "ilf.  But  now,  Titus,  as  to  what  follows,  I  would 
fain  know  how  you  can  give  your  assent,  or  1  blame  you  for  withholding  it? 
A.  What  is  that,  I  pray  you  ?   itf.^he  law  concerning  the  nocturnal  sacri- 
fices of  women.    A.  I  assent  to  it,  especially  as  there  is  an  express  ex- 
ception to  the  public  and  solemn  sacrifice.     M.  What  then  will  become 
of  our  Eleusinian  rites,  those  reverend  and  august  mysteries,  if,  indeed, 
we  take  away  nocturnal  celebrations  ?  for  our  laws  are  calculated,  noi 
only  for  the  Roman,  but  for  all  just  and  well  established  policies,     A.  I 
think  you  except  those,  into  which  we  ourselves  have  been  initiated.    3£. 
Doubtless  I  do ;  for  as,  in  my  opinion,  your  Athens  hath  produced  many 
excellent  and  even  divine  inventions,  and  applied  them  to  the  use  of  life: 
so  has  she  given  nothing  better  than  those  mysteries,  by  which  we  are 
drawn  from  an  irrational  and  savage  life,  and  tamed,  as  it  were,  and  bro- 
ken to  humanity.     They  are  truly  called  initia,  for  they  are  indeed  the 
beginnings  of  a  life  of  reason  and  virtue.      From  whence  we  not  only 

,    *  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  Uiis  book. 

tjAii^i»T^#l    ■  hi f fit   ^{t«f,   3«rri{,  mlwtf  ftiyi^m    ryy^dfit^tw  ^^m'  r»yt  « 

ma^wii  •!  Tw  fin  ^0iJiiis  ^ii*  n/utat  eJrtMt  ytyivm^r  tuii  »^»  riXirit,  9s  •*  furix^^nt  wt^i  « 
Ttif  rw  fiiiv  TtXivTtif,  uai  rw  9vfJL9'afT§t  almtn  ni*»yt  «•«#  Ik^ihtt  7;^0vri». — Panegyr. 

tZ  StTt  9'eiXai  etmrrteiat,  tin  h  if  i/uynrsf ,  »m  AriXtrT«(,  lif  ihv  k^Utrms,  l»  A^f/^if^  .iiVitw* 
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receive  tlie  benefits  oi'  a  luoiti  timilortable  and  ele^nt  subsistence  litii', 
but  are  taught  tu  hope  for  and  aspire  to  a  belter  life  hereajier.  Uul 
what  it  is  t1iat  dbplcasua  me  in  nocturnal  rites,  the  comic  poets  will  show 
you."  Which  liberty  of  celebration,  had  it  been  permitted  at  Konie, 
what  wickedness  would  not  sEf  have  attempted,  who  come  with  a  prc~ 
meditated  purpose  of  indulging  his  lust,  to  a  sacrifice  where  even  the 
misbehaviour^  of  the  eye  was  deeply  criuiiual  !"§ 

We  have  seen,  that  the  other  ext^eption  to  tliis  law  agtuiut  nocturnal 
sacrifices,  was  in  favour  of  the  rites  performed  to  the  good  Goi>nEi«s, 
called  the  public  and  soiemn  aacrijice.  This  was  offered  ^o /K)pWo,  for 
the  safety  of  the  people.  So  that  Cicero,  ranking  tlie  Eleusinian  with 
these  rites,  appears  to  luive  thought  them  in  the  number  of  such  ai  were 
celebrated  for  the  public  safety.  Solon,  the  famous  lawgiver  of  Athens, 
long  before  him,  had  the  same  high  opinion  of  these  mysttrieg,  as  is  se«n 
by  the  care  he  took  of  tlieir  regulation;  and  so  had  Pnetextatus,  a  most 
accomplished  Roman  magistrale,  long  after  him :  for  yt)i»a  Lis  master, 
Valentinian,  hod  divided  the  empire  with  his  brutlier,  and  projected  a 
general  reform  of  tlie  laws,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  had  forbid  nocturnal 
sacrifices;  he  was  jiersuaded  by  Prtetexlatus,  who  governed  for  him  in 
Greece,  to  make  an  exception  for  the  mysteries  of  Ceres ;  wUicIl  had  beeu 
brought  to  Rome  very  early,|l  and  incorporated  into  the  national  worship. 1[ 
and  long  afterwards  regulated  auew  by  the  wise  emperor  Hadrian." 

■  See  noto  L,  it  Uu  end  of  this  booli.  t  See  note  M.  it  IIm  ewl  cf  thlt  book. 

t  Tlie  uicienU  esteoned  Ihat  la  be  tUo  grstte&t  tnl^heliiviuur  of  tLa  ejt,  vhtn  llw  tigtil 
cF  mm  oiitruilitl,  Ihougb  oidy  hy  ircideiil,  u]Jon  tlioss  mi/ilrriti,  »Lich  it  wi»  only  UitfiU 
Fgr  iramen  lo  behoU. 

qunro,  Tile.  A.  Quid  tudem  Id  <U  ?  M.  De  nactumi)  ncrlflvilt  mullenmi.  A.  Ego 
Ten  asieiilior,  eioepto  piineitini  Id  ip»  Ifge  Hienni  fscriHcio  ic  pubticn.  M.  QukI  eigo 
■gat  iKchiu  Euliiol|)klB)iie  vutri  [notlri  aSU\,  cl  uigu^ta  ills  aiySUitit,  siqniikni  (ccn 
nDCtUTD*  lulliiniit  ?  Dun  enlm  poputo  RumaDO,  ted  oiniiibua  bonis  firmiiqus  pt^tii  Jegu 
duniu.  A.  Eiclpis,  creilo,  ilk,  qulbiu  ipsi  IniUUI  tamw.  M.  Ego  rcro  ixclpiim.  Nud 
inihl  cum  mult»  iximli  divlmquo  videiilur  Athena  lira  peperiae,  itqua  In  »II»  homliiiim 
iltuliise,  turn  nihil  mflUiH  illh  myjtcHh,  quibui  bi  Bgrmti  linmini<|nfl  rttii  eii-uUi  ul 
huDuntUlein,  eC  niiUgBti  Minui;  tnilia^iu,  iit  kppvllkatur,  IM  roTDn  prindpiK  Titneogno- 
limiu;  neqiui  ulum  rum  Ixtlidii  vlveiidl  ratluuetn  ■ccrplmu;,  ivA  aljtin  cum  q>e  mvli"n 
■norimdl.  Quid  uitem  raibi  itiiplicut  in  nuctdrnis,  pMtie  inillcuil  camici.  Qm  litYiitli 
Itomo  6Ut,  iguldnim  eglasel  Ills,  qiil  Id  nrrilicliim  ragitataoi  llhidinem  intullt,  ijuo  ne 
impnidentlam  quidem  nrulDntm  tiljfcl  fis  full! — Do  I-rgg,  lib.  II.  cap.  IJ,  edit.  On.  4tB, 
t.  III.  pp.  HH,  119. 

g  A3  kppun  br  TuUy'a  Onlioo  for  Com.  BWbut,  an]  If  ■  fsmft  lii  Li*  Mroml  book, 
op.  S4.  Of  the  Nilura  ot  Ihe  goAa,  quolnil  tboit ;  Uiil  likeolu  IrDre  Dionyi.  Uii.  lib.  i. 
c^i.  33.  Anliq.     't)fwa»>  H  ..i  ai^n-rft,  lifii,  ■■i  tw  Smw  aliw  1^  yKai>^  ri  aaj 

H  Smtwiliu,  Vita  Aug.  np.  0.1,  t.  i,  p.  'i!A,  edit.  Pitiwi,  ITIt,  4(o. 
••  Aural.  Vii-tar.  in  llulr. 
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2^08iinu8  telk  the  story  in  this  manner:  <*  The  supreme  power  being 
thus  divided,  Valentinian  entered  on  his  new  conmiand  with  a  more 
derious  attention  to  his  office.     He  reformed  the  magistracy,  he  r^ulated 
the  revenue,  and,  by  a  rigid  exaction  of  the  duties,  secured  the  pay  of 
the  soldiery,  which  arose  out  of  that  fund;  and  having  determined  like- 
wise to  new-model  and  promulge  the  imperial  institutes,  heginningy  as 
they  say,  from  the  foundation,  he  forbade  the  celebration  of  all  noctub- 
NAi«  rites  and  sacrifices ;  with  design  to  obviate  the  enormities  which  the 
opportunity  of  these  seasons  gave  birth  to,  and  inflamed.     But  when 
Prsetextatus,  a  man  adorned  with  every  virtue  both  of  public  and  private 
life^  who  then  governed  Greece  in  quality  of  proconsul,  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  this  law  would  occasion  great  disorders  in  Greece,  and 
even  tiirow  the  inhabitants  into  despair,  when  they  should  find  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  celebrate,  according  to  ancient  custom,  those  most  holy 
mygterieSy  which  had  now  taken  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  he  gave 
leave  ix^  a  suspension  of  his  law,  with  regard  to  these ;  on  condition,  how-> 
ever,  that  every  thing  should  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  purity  and  sim- 
plicity."*    Thus  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  got  a  reprieve  till  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  elder,  when  they  were  finally  abolished.     The  terms 
Pnetextatus  used  to  show  the  ill  consequence  of  the  suppression,  are  very 
remarkable:  he  said,  the  Greeks  would,  from  henceforth,  lead  ABiaTON 
BION,  a  eomjhrtlessy  lifeless  life.     But  this  could  not  be  said,  with  any 
truth  or  propriety,  of  the  taking  away  a  mere  religious  rite,  how  venera- 
ble soever  it  was  become  by  its  antiquity.     To  apprehend  the  force  of 
the  expression,  we  must  have  in  mind  what  hath  been  said  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  in  those  rites,  namely,  a  pravidenccy  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments^  on  whose  sole  account  the  rites  were  institu- 
ted.    Now  these  doctrines  being  in  themselves  of  the  most  engaging 
nature;  taught  here  in  the  most  interesting  manner;  and  receiving  from 
hence  their  chief  credit;  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Greeks  should  esteem 
the  abolition  of  the  Mystebies  as  the  greatest  evil:  the  life  of  man  beings 
indeed,  without  the  comfort  and  support  of  these  doctrines,  no  better 
than  a  living  death :  hence  it  was  that  the  sage  Isocrates  called  the 
MYSTERIES,  the  thing  human  nature  principally  stcmds  in  need  of^  And 

*  tns  r«/»0v  a^x^*  *^'^**  itmi^ttuftif  i  OvAXiPvivMUti  l^li(dUri(*9  rf  J^X?  9'^4€tXt^ff 
^;(^«vr«f  rt  it  Mo^fif  w^attytt,  mmt  flrt^i  rmt  iUv^mJ^tts  «-m)  ti#^«^v,  mai  tms  Im  T»i*»t9  ;^4#fr- 
ymftimt  fT^rttfrmai  t'trn^'ut,  mx^tfiig'Turas  ^f  i^rit  il  *ai  tiftutt  ueft^t  iyM»«u  irMi}r4M<- 
fMtf  «^*  \0Ttmt  £rwt(  i^^ifumt^  rkt  tvMrt^itkt  IntiXtn  SvrMif  imTtXu0im4t  tmV  ftmm^t  ^i» 
•»»  ir^UTT»fMt»$i  IfAV^in  )<«  vtlu  r»t$v%%  tifMU  yivirttu  fi»vkifn*90f  iirti  il  n«Mn{r»r«f,  i  r^t 
'EXXtiitf  rnt  afti^a^n  tx**^  '^^X^'*  '''^f  ''  «*«#«<#  }»enr^i^§n  rmg  m^trmtgf  «wvr«v  if  9  rif 
*ipU9  ABIOTON  TftV  "EXXuri  »»Tmrrn»uf  r«»  BION,  u  fakXXmt  •mA.mcAu  r«  #m;^«*T«  ri 
ivt^ttvim  yUai  kyimrara  ftvrrn^ia  mmrm  3&r^»  binXii*  l«'ir^i^gf^  mfywtT»$  wm  90f»*9^ 
v^arrtHeu  }t\  vtitra  marii  rm  I^  ttf^^g  wdr^tm* — Lib.  iv.  Hist.  Novie. 
•f"  Ov  v^Zret  ft  ^yrif  hfMi'y  i^tn^N. — Panegyr. 
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that  Aristides  said,  the  welfare  of  Greece  was  secured  by  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  alone.*  Indeed  the  Greeks  seemed  to  place  their  chief  hap* 
piness  in  them:  so  Emipides  makes  Hercules  8ay,t  /  was  blest  when  F 
got  a  sight  of  the  mysteries:  and  it  was  a  proverbial  speech,  when  any  one 
thought  himself  in  the  highest  degree  happy,  to  say,  /  seem  as  if  I  had 
been  initiated  in  the  higher  mysteries.X 

1 .  But  now,  such  is  the  fate  of  human  things,  these  mysteries,  ven- 
erable as  they  were,  in  their  first  institution,  did,  it  must  be  owned,  in  oonne 
of  time,  fearfully  d^enerate;  and  those  very  provisions  made  by  tiie 
state  to  enable  the  mysteries  to  obtain  the  end  of  their  establishment, 
became  the  very  means  of  defeating  it.     For  we  can  assign  no  surer 
CAUSE  of  the  horrid  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  mysteries  (besides  time, 
which  naturally  and  fatally  depraves  and  vitiates  all  things)  than  the 
SEASON  in  which  they  were  represented ;  and  the  profound  sixjencb  in 
which  they   were  buried.      For   night   gave  opportunity  to  wicked 
men  to  attempt  evil  actions;  and  secrecy,  encouragement  to  perpetrate 
them;  and  the  inviolable  nature  of  that  secrecy,  whi(^  oicouraged 
abuses,  kept  them  from  the  magistrate's  knowledge  so  long,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  reform  them.    In  a  word,  we  must  own,  that  these  mysteries^ 
so  powerful  in  their  first  institution  for  tlie  promotion  of  vntTUE  and 
KNOWLEDGE,  §  bccamc,  in  time,  horribly  subservient  to  the  gratification 
of  LUST  and  revenge.  ||     Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  strange  after  what 
hath  been  said  above.     A  like  corruption,  from  the  same  cause,  crept 
even  into  the  church,  during  the  purest  ages  of  it.     The  primitive 
Christians,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  these  pagan  rites,  or  from  the  same 
kind  of  spirit,  had  a  custom  of  celebrating  vigils  in  the  night;  which, 
at  first,  were  performed  with  all  becoming  sanctity:  but,  in  a  little  time, 
they  were  so  overrun  with  abuses,  that  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  them. 
The  account  Bellarmine  gives  of  the  matter,  is  this : — ''  Quoniam  occa- 
sione  noctumarum  vigiliarum   abusus  quidam   irrepere  coeperant,  vel 
potius  flagitia  non  raro  committi,  placuit  ecclesiae  nocturnes  conventus 
et  vigilias  proprie  dictas  intermittere,  ac  solum  in  iisdem  diebus  cele- 
brare  jejuma."f     And  the  same  remedy,  Cicero  **  tells  us,  Diagondas 
the  Theban  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  disorders  of  the  mysteries. 

f  T«  fMffrUt  Y  Sfyt  tMxn^*  *i^9. — Here,  furens,  ver.  613. 

irHy«f  TtMufiui^  TEAETA2,  H  KPT^IA  MTZTHPIA,  H  IfifutnTf  l^  &>Xtf  Bt^ftSv 
KtitfAWi  £y«»Ttf,  «Jrt  ^inn  tCrt  ydfuvt  mmim^BVi  tri  fvXiB#ovri»,  Xrt^»f  T  iri^«»  «!  AOXON 
ANAIPEI,  «  NOeETnN  OATNA.— WiMlom  of  Solomon,  xiv.  23,  24. 

%  Va  Eccl.  Triumph,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ult. 

**  —  Atque  omnia  nocturna,  n«  nus  duiiores  forte  vuleamur,  in  media  Gnrcia  Diagott- 
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2.  However,  this  was  not  the  onlyj  though  it  was  the  most  powerful 
cause  of  the  depravation  of  the  mysteries.  Another,  doubtless,'  was  their 
being  aometimes  under  the  patronage  of  those  deities,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  inspire  and  preside  over  sensual  passions,  such  as  Bacchus, 
Venus,  and  Cupid;  for  these  had  all  their  mysteries:  and  where  was  the 
wonder,  if  the  initiated  should  be  sometimes  inclined  to  give  a  loose  to 
those  vices,  in  which  the  patron  god  was  supposed  to  delight?  And  in 
thia  case,  the  hidden  doctrine  came  too  late  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
order. However,  it  is  remarkable,  and  confirms  what  hath  been  said 
conoeming  the  origin  of  the  mysteries^  and  of  their  being  invented  to 
perpetuate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  that  this  doctrine  continued  to 
be  taught  even  in  the  most  debauched  celebrations  of  the  mysteries  of 
Cupid*  and  Bacchus. f  Nay,  even  that  very  flagitious  part  of  the  mys- 
terious rites  idien  at  worst,  the  carrying  the  KTEI2  and  OAAA02  in 
procession^  was  introduced  but  under  pretence  of  their  being  emblemsX 
of  the  mystical  regeneration  and  new  life,  into  which  the  initiated  had 
engaged  themselves  to  enter. 

3.  The  last  caiuse  to  which  one  may  ascribe  their  corruption,  was  the 
hierophant's  withdrawing  the  mysteries  firom  the  care  and  inspection  of 
the  civil  magistrate ;  whose  original  institution  they  were :  and,  there- 

dis  Thelwnitt  lege  perpetw  sustuUt. — De  Legg.  lib.  il.  c^>.  15.  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iif. 
p.  149. 

*  'Aymin  ^i*^  i  \rmt^  rnt  U  '£A.iiw7w  riJUrS;  ^ir«r;^uV9  \yit  %  i^  riit  EPnTOZ  «^4* 
m^Ttuf  urn  ft.»0Tmt  i»  fitv  fitXrUw  fMu^mf  ovg-au — Plutarchus  '£««^m^. 

^  KiX^H — •tirai  yt  \wi  ^ti/*fiu  rUt  Jitttrin  rau/  nftMg  ir$iuf,  »v;^i  )t  riXftin  ^ttf^)  xtXa^ttif 
XlT^MTMf  &fmy»mun  r»ts  lifut^rnxifr  iinrt^  I^a^mm  fifuif  ru(  U  rmJs  BAKXIKAI2  rtXtrmtt  rm 
^m^ftmrm.  *m  lf«^MM«  9^*u9my9wu — Orig.  coDtra  Celsum,  lib.  iv.  p.  167.  Sp. 

X  K«4  yu^  m  TtXtrmiy  mai  rk  Sfyiti,  rk  r«vr«f»  iT;gif  AINIFMATA.  rh*  xrivm  fth  il 
'EkHffU,  9  ^mXXmymyU  li  r«f  4«xx«».— Theodoret,  Thenpeut  lib.  i.  Here  the  father 
uses  the  word  mifiyftmru  ironically,  and  in  derision  of  the  pagans,  who  pretended  that 
these  processions  were  mystical^  symbolical,  and  enigmatical ;  otherwise  he  had  used  the 
word  improperlj ;  for  the  »r»}f  and  ^mXXit  could  never  he  the  amyftMxm.  of  the  poUutiens 
committed  bf  them:  mlnyftM  signifying  the  obscure  imitation  of  a  thing  represented  by  a 
difgrtni  image. — So  TertuUian  against  the  Valentinians  sajrs,  *'  Virile  membrum  totum 
esse  MT8TKRIUM."  Jambllchus  gives  another  reason  for  these  things:  2(«  rwv  U  n 
nmftfUf  umi  r^yt/iuf  mkXir^ia  ftmin  ^istfZrrttt  Hrrmfnu  ra  §U%m  ^mSn^  tuu  fttr^uirt^m 
i^t^ym^iftt^a,  mmi  ivtrnm^ai^fiktr  if  Tt  rtStg  it^t,  ^ui/tM^i  rtwt  »mi  huutftm^t  tZ*  •<r;^«w, 
iwtXttifuSa  rnt  Sir<  rtn  l^tn  kit  «vr«rf  #»/c«'ifl'r«vr«f  fiXmfim* — De  Mysteriis,  Eeit.  i.  cap* 
1 1.  However,  in  common  life,  Jlguramputlendi  virilii  ad/iucini  omne  genut  esptagnandum 
mtUtum  valere  credereni.  A  superstition  which,  without  doubt,  arose  from  its  enigmatic 
station  in  the  mytteriet ;  and  to  this  day  keeps  its  hold  tmongst  the  common  people  in  Italy. 
— On  lea  portait  comme  des  pr^rvatifs  eontre  les  charmes,  les  mauvais  regards  et  les  en- 
rhantements. — ^Cette  practique  superstitieuse  ne  s'en  est  pas  moins  couserv^e  jusqu'k  pre- 
sent dans  le  has  peuple  du  royaume  de  Naples.  L'on  m'a  fait  voir  plusieurs  de  ces  Priapes, 
que  des  geos  ont  la  simplicite  de  porter  au  bras  ou  siu-  la  poitnne. — WinLelman  sur  les 
<lecouvertes  d'Herculaneum,  p.  41. 

VOL.    .  \l 
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fore»  in  the  purer  ages  of  Greece^  the  depaties  of  the  states  furesided  in 
them:  and,  so  long,  they  were  safe  from  notorious  abuses.  But  in 
aftertimes  it  would  happen,  that  a  little  priest,  who  had  borne  an 
inferior  share  in  these  rites,  would  leave  his  society  and  country^  and 
set  up  for  himself;  and  in  a  clandestine  manner,  without  the  allowance 
or  knowledge  of  the  magistrate,  institute  and  cdebrate  the  n^steries  in 
private  conyentides.  From  rites  so  managed  it  is  easy  to  believe^ 
many  enormities  would  arise.  This  was  the  original  of  those  horrid 
impieties  committed  in  the  myfteriea  ofBaechm  at  Rome;  of  which  the 
hktorian  Livyhas  given  so  circumstantial  an  account:  for>  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  story,  he  tells  us,  the  mischief  was  occasioned  by  one  of 
tiiese  priests  bringing  the  mysteries  into  Etruria,  on  his  own  head, 
uncommissioned  by  his  superiors  in  Greece,  firom  whom  he  leant  them; 
and  unauthoriied  by  the  state,  into  which  he  had  introduced  them. 
The  words  of  Livy  show  that  the  mysteries  were,  in  their  own  nature^  a 
very  difl^rent  afiair;  and  invented  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  <'  A  Greek  of  mean  extraction,"  says  he,*  ^  a  little  priest 
and  soothsayer,  came  first  into  Etruria,  wirHOur  any  skill  ob  wisdom 

IN  MT8TSBIOU8  BITES,  MANY  SOBT8  OF  WHICH,  THAT  MOST  IMPBOYXD 
7E0PI;E  HAVB  BBOyOHT   IN  AMONOST  US,  FOB  THE  CULTCBB  ANI>  FEB- 

FECTION  BOTH  OF  MIND  AND  BODY.^f  It  is  farther  obscTvable,  that 
this  priest  brought  the  mysteries  pure  with  him  out  of  Greece^  and  that 
they  received  their  corruption  in  Italy ;  for,  as  Hispala  tells  the  story  to 
the  consul,  at  first  women  only  celebrated  the  rites;  till  Paculla  Mioia 
Campana  became  priestess ;  who,  on  a  sudden,  as  by  order  of  the  gods, 
made  a  total  alteration  in  the  ceremonies,  and  initiated  her  sons;  which 
gave  occasion  to  all  the  debaucheries  that  followed.  ^    The  consequence 

*  Gneciis  Ignobilis  In  Etrmiam  primum  Tenit,  nulla  cum  arte  sarvv,  ^vaa  multas 

AD    ANIMORUM   CORPORUMOnX    CULTUM    NOBIS    KRUD1TI88IMA    0MNI9V  0EN8    INTKXITy 

•ed  sacrificuliis  et  vates. — Hist.  lib.  xxxix. 

f  What  Livy  means  by  the  culture  of  the  body,  will  be  seen  hereafte)*,  when  we  come  to 
gpeak  of  the  probationary  and  toilsome  trials  undergone  by  those  mtphraiUt  to  tlie  myjferif  #, 
called  the  soldibrs  of  Mithras. 

X  Hispala's  confession  will  fully  instract  the  reader  in  the  nature  and  degree  of  these 
corruptions.—"  Turn  Hispala  originem  sacrorum  expromit  Prime  flMnrftriom  id  fbnnin- 
amm  fiilsse,  nee  quemquam  virum  eb  admitti  solitum.  Pacnllam  sacerdotera  omnia, 
tanqoam  dedm  monitis^  immutftsse:  nam  et  viros  eam  primam  snos  filios  InitiSsse:  et  noc- 
tumum  sacrum  ex  diumo,  et  pro  tribus  in  anno  diebus  quinos  singulis  mensibns  dies  inl« 
tiorum  fecisse.  Ex  quo  in  promlscuo  sacra  sint,  et  permlstl  viri  foeminis,  et  noetb  Kcentia 
■ooesserit ;  nihil  iU  frcinoris,  nihil  flagitii  pnetermissum ;  plura  Tlrorum  inter  sese,  qoam 
fisminarom  esse  stupra.  SI  qui  minus  patientes  dedecoris  sint,  et  pigriores  ad  iifMdinis,  pro 
▼ictimisimmolari:  nihO  nefits  ducere.  Hanc  summam  Inter  eos  religionem  esn;viro8 
velut  mente  capta  cum  jactatione  fanatica  corporis  Taticinari.  Raptos  a  diis  homines  did, 
quos  machinsB  iUigatos  ex  coiispectu  in  abditos  specus  abriplaiit;  eos  esse,  qui  aut  conjurare, 
aut  Bociari  facinoribus,  aut  stiiprum  pati  noluerlnt  multitudinem  ingentem,  altenim  jam 
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of  this  diflCOTery  was  the  abolidon  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  tfaroughoat 
Italy,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.* 

However,  it  is  very  truie,  that  in  Greece  itself  the  masteries  became 
abominably  abused  :f  a  proof  of  which  we  have  even  in  the  conduct  of 
their  comic  writers,  who  frequently  lay  the  action  of  the  drama  (such  as 
the  rape  of  a  young  girl,  and  the  like)  at  the  celebration  of  a  religious 
m^siery;  and  from  that  mystery  denominate  the  piece,  j:  So  that,  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  terms  mysteries  and  abominations  were  almost 
flynonjrmoos.  The  academic  having  said  they  had  secrets  and  mysteries f 
Lncullus  replies,  ''Quae  sunt  tandem  ista  mystsbia?  aut  cur  oelatit, 
quasi  tubfb  aliquid,  vestram  sententiam?'§  However,  in  spite  of  all 
c^cBiAdiDB  and  opportunities,  some  of  these  mysteries^  as  the  JEleusinian 
particularly,  continued  for  many  ages  pure  and  undefiled.  The  two 
capital  eomqitions  of  the  mysteries  were  magic  and  nfPUBinss.  Yet, 
so  late  as  tiie  age  of  ApoUonius  Tyan;  the  JEleusinian  kept  so  clear  of 
the  first  imputation,  that  the  hierophant  refused  to  initiate  that  impostor, 
because  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  magician.  H  And,  indeed,  their  long- 
continued  immunity,  both  from  one  and  the  other  corruption,  will  not 
appear  extraordinary,  if  we  consider,  that,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  the  senate 
was  always  to  meet  the  day  after  the  celebrati<m  of  these  mysteries,  to 
see  that  nothing  had  been  done  amiss  during  the  performance.  IT  So  that 
these  were  the  very  last  that  submitted  to  the  common  £ite  of  all  human 
institutions.** 

It  is  true,  if  uncertain  report  were  to  be  believed,  the  tnysteries  were 
corrupted  very  early :  for  Orpheus  himself  is  said  to  have  abused  them.f  f 
But  this  was  a  figment  which  the  debauched  mysta  of  later  times  invent- 
ed to  varnish  over  their  enormities;  as  the  detestable  paederasts  of  aflfcer- 
ages  scandalized  the  blameless  Socrates.  Besides,  the  story  is  so  ill  laid, 
that  it  is  detected  by  the  surest  records  of  antiquity:  for  in  consequence 
of  the  crime  which  they  fabled  Orpheus  committed  in  the  mysteries^  they 

prape  popnlnm  ene:  in  his  noblki  quoidtm  Tiroi,  famintique.  Biennlo  pitndiiio  InstUn- 
tam  ette,  ne  qnis  migor  riginti  tnnis  initiaretur;  capUri  atatis  et  erraris  et  etupri  pati- 
entes." 

*  See  note  N,  at  the  end  of  thif  book. 

f  See  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  Admonitio  ad  Gentes. 

X  See  Fabricios's  NoUiia  comloonim  deperditorum,  in  his  first  volame  of  the  Bibl. 
Grae.  lib.  U.  cap.  22. 

§  Acad.  QtuBSt.  Ub.  i. 

*EXumui  AMA^  M^f  f^ii  Mm^mfi  ra  Ui/M«M.— Philost*  lib.  St.  cap.  18. 

fnir^ti^im  ti^f  waTf'lf  r^  'EXutriwy.-— Andor.  Orat. 
**  See  note  O,  at  tbe  end  of  this  book. 
•|^  See  Diog.  Laert.  Pnxpmiiini,  segm.  5. 
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pretended,  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  women:  whereas  it  appeared 
from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  that  he 
was  struck  dead  with  lightning,  the  envied  death  of  the  reputed  fovourites 
of  the  gods.* 

And  here  the  Christian  fathers  will  hardly  escape  the  censure  of 
those  who  will  not  allow  high  provocation  to  be  an  excuse  for  an  unfair 
representation  of  an  adversary.     I  say  they  will  hardly  escape  censure, 
for  accustoming  themselves  to  speak  of  the  mysteries  as  gross  impieties 
and  immoralities  in  their  very  original,  f     Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  a 
heat  of  zeal  breaks  out,  ''Let  him  be  accursed,  who  first  infected  the 
world  with  these  impostures,  whether  it  was  I>ardanus~-or— -&c.    These 
I  make  no  scruple  to  call  wicked  authors  of  impious  fables;  the  fathers 
of  an  execrable  superstition,  who,  by  this  institution,  sowed  in  humau 
life  the  seeds  of  vice  and  corruption."  X     But  the  wisest  and  best  of  the 
pagan  world  invariably  hold,  that  the  mysteries  were  instituted  pure; 
and  proposed  the  noblest  end,  by  the  worthiest  means.  And  even  though 
the  express  testimony  of  these  writers,  supported  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  should  be  deemed  insufficient,  yet  the  character  and  quality  of 
their  institutor  must  put  the  matter  out  of  ail  doubt.    This  institutor,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  was  no  other  than  the  lawgiver,  or  ciyiL  bcagis- 
TSATE  himself.     Wherever  the  mysteries  found  public  admittance,  it 
was  by  his  introduction ;  and  as  oft  as  ever  they  were  celebrated,  it  was 
under  his  inspection.     Now  virtue  is  as  essential  to  the  preservation, 
and  vice  to  the  destruction  of  that  society,  over  which  he  presides,  as 
obedience  and  disobedience  are  to  his  office  and  authority.     So  that  to 
conceive  him  disposed  to  bring  in,  and  to  encourage,  immoral  practices 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  suspect  the  physician 
of  mhung  poisons  with  his  antidotes. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  this:  the  fathers  bore  a  secret  grudge 
to  the  mysteries  for  their  injurious  treatment  of  Christianity  on  its  first 
appearance  in  the  world.  We  are  to  observe,  that  atheism,  by  which 
was  meant  a  contempt  of  the  gods,  was  reckoned,  in  the  mysteries^ 
amongst  the  greatest  crimes.  So,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neis  (of 
which  more  hereafter)  the  hottest  seats  in  Tartarus  are  allotted  to  the 
atheist,  such  as  Salmoneus,  Tityus,  and  the  Titans,  &c.  Now  the  Chris- 
tians, for  their  contempt  of  the  national  gods,  were,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, deemed  atheists  by  the  people ;  and  so  branded  by  the  mystagogue, 

*  Diog.  Lteit.  Procemiuiiiy  segm.  5. 
^  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
•  X  "OAAmt*  •»»  i  TnA%  &fy^  kwmm$  iff^uf  iSrt  i  Ak^vh  —  i»rt  —  r»vr*pf  lymy  «» 
Jk^;^w«MVf  ^Mifu  fAvi§f  m^Ufff  x«u  hinhufA0tims  iXt0(Up  wmri(f,  fwi^fui  MmMm$  mmt  fMti 
iy»«r«fvrivr«»r«f    ry   /5<V   rm  ft^v^rn^tm.  —  Admoiiitio   ad    Gentcs,    p.    H.   A.  B.   edit. 
SyUnirg. 
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as  we  find  in  Lucian,*  and  exposed  amongst  the  rest  in  Tartarus,  in 
tlieir  solemn  shows  and  representations.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Origen,  where  Celsus  thus  addresses  his  adver- 
sary :  *'  But  now,  as  you,  good  man,  believe  eternal  punishments,' even  so 
do  the  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteriesy  the  hierophants  and  initia- 
tors; you  threaten  others  with  these  punishments:  these,  on  the 
contrary,  thbeateit  TOU.''t  This  explains  a  passage  in  Jerome's  cata- 
logue of  ecclesiastical  writers;  and  will  be  explained  by  it.  The  father, 
speaking  of  Quadratus,  says:  <<Cumque  Hadrianus  Athenis  exegittset 
hiemem  invisens  Eleusinem,  et  onmibus  pene  Graecise  sacris  initiatus,  de« 
disset  occasionem  iis,  qui  Christianos  oderunt,  absque'  prascepto  Iqq>e- 
ratoris  vexare  credentes,  porrexit  ei  librum  pro  religione  nostra."  Now 
what  oce€t9iim  was  afforded  at  this  juncture  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
but  only  this,  that  the  Grecian  mysteries  representing  the  faithful  in  an 
odious  light,  the  emperor  (who  but  just  then  had  been  initiated  into  al« 
most  all  of  them)  might  be  reasonably  thought  estranged  and  indisposed 
towards  Christianity;  and  so  the  easier  drawn  to  countenance,  or  connive 
at,  any  injustice  done  unto  it? 

This,  without  doubt,  was  what  sharpened  the  fathers  agunst  the  mys- 
teries ;  and  they  were  not  over  tender  in  loading  what  they  did  not  ap- 
prove. On  this  account  they  gave  easy  credit  to  what  had  been  told  to 
them  of  the  abominations  in  the  mysteries  ;  and  the  rather,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  secrecy  with  which  they  were  celebrated.  The  same 
secrecy  in  the  Christian  rites,  and  the  same  language  introduced  by  the 
fathers  in  speaking  of  them,  as  we  see  below,  procured  as  easy  credit  to 
those  calumnies  of  murder  and  incest  charged  upon  them  by  the  pagans. 
Nay,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  those  specific  enormities,  in  which 
their  own  mysteries  were  known  to  offend,  they  objected  to  the  Christians. 
''Alii  eos  [Christianos]  ferunt  ipsius  antistitis  ac  sacerdotis  colere  geni- 
talia."! But  here  comes  in  the  strange  part  of  the  story ;  that,  after  this, 
they  should  so  studiously  and  formally  transfer  the  terms,  phrases,  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  these  odious  mysteries  into  our  holy  reli* 
gion ;  and,  thereby,  very  early  vitiate  and  deprave,  what  a  pagan  writer  § 
could  see,  and  acknowledge,  to  be  absolcta  et  simplex,  as  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  author.  Sure  then  it  was  some  more  than  ordi- 
nary veneration  the  people  had  for  these  mysteries^  that  could  incline  the 

*  K«4  i»  ^i»  r^  v^r*!  [r^f  riXirnf  ^^i^c]  vfifftins  n^f  *>nri^  * A/ftvuri,  rtfmvrif*  i7  rts  ih»tt 
n  XPirriANGS,  ^  }£.ri*oviuot  HfcUt  KarmfH$^$s  r«»  i^yiti*  ^itfyir*».<^P8eudomaQUSy  t.  ii. 
p.  244^  edit.  Reitzii,  4to,  Amstel.  1743. 

i*  MAXterm  ^tv,  2  ^'xXrirrtt  £tTtf  rv  »«X«#i4f  •«MN«»r  9t/i^ius'  •vr^  >uu  ti  <^  '<f^' 
MiiMff  i(iry4r«i  riXirr«<  ri  nm}  /iLy^raymyt'  it  rv  /cif  r«ir  «XX«ff  iwuXut^  Ummi  2i  #m.-— Lib, 

«  •  • 

Vlll. 

%  Caecil.  apud  Miiiut.  in  octav.  ^  Amm.  MarceUiuun,  lib.  xx\,  rap.  16.  Hist, 
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Mhers  of  the  church  to  so  fiital  a  counsel ;  however,  the  thing  is  noto- 
rious,* and  the  effiscts  have  been  severely  felt. 

We  have  all  along  supposed  the  mjfsteries  an  invention  of  the  lawgiver; 
and,  indeed,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  in  that  view.  Now 
though,  from  what  hath  been  said,  the  intelligent  reader  will  ooBeot  we 
have  not  supposed  amiss,  yet  since  the  pertinency  of  the  whole  disconrte, 
as  here  applied,  depends  upon  it,  he  may  perhaps  expect  us  to  be  a  little 
more  particular. 

That  the  n^sieries  were  invented,  established,  and  snppcnrted  by  iaw- 
GIYSBS,  may  be  seen, 

1.  From  the  place  of  their  original;  which  was  JBgypi,  This  Hero* 
dotos,  Diodoms,  and  Plutarch,  who  collect  from  ancient  testimonies,  ex* 
pressly  affirm;  and  in  this  all  antiquity  concurs:  the  JBleusinian  myste- 
ries, particulariy,  retaining  the  very  £rgyptian  gods,  in  whoso  honour 
they  were  celebrated;  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  being  only  two  other 
names  for  Isisf  and  Osiris:  as  we  have  seen  above  firom  Theodoret:  and 
so  Tibullus,— 

Primus  antra  manii  eolltrti  fecit  Osiris, 
Et  tenMraai  ferro  aoUidtaTil  humam.  j^ 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  univebsal  nature,  or  the  Jim  Came^  the  olject 
of  all  the  fnysteriety  yet  disguised  under  diverse  names,  speaking  of  her- 
self in  Apuleius,  concludes  the  enumeration  of  her  various  mystic  rites, 
in  these  words, — ^'Priscaque  doctrina  poUentes  .£otftii,  cebbmoniis 
me  prorsus  rBOPBiis§  percolentes,  appellant  vebo    nominx  rq^inam 

ISTDEM.^II 

But  the  similitude  between  the  rites  practised,  and  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  fnysteries^  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
point  up  to  their  original ;  such  as  the  secrecy  required  of  the  initiated; 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  peculiarly  characterized  the  Egyptian 
teaching;  such  as  the  doctrines  taught  of  a  metempsydums^  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  the  Greek  writers  agree  to  have 
been  first  set  abroach  by  the  Egyptians  ;ir  such  as  dbsHnenee  enjoined 
from  domestic  fowl,  fish,  and  beans,**  the  peculiar  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  as  the  ritual  composed  in  Merogfypkies^  an  invention  of 

*  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f  'Irif  li  Un  ««nt  rnt'EXXntm  yXiUnt  Ai^^Mrnf^.-.Herodot.  lib.  li.  cap.  60.  And  again 
cap.  156.     ^mfUrn^  Hi  'Usg, 

tSee  noteR,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  (See  note  S,  at  ths  end  of  this  book. 

II  Metam.  lib.  xi. 

If  Tinueus  the  Loerian,  in  his  book  Of  the  Soul  of  the  WorM,  speaking  of  the  neeettlty 
«f  incolcating  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments,  calls  them  TTMOPIAI  KENAI,  poebom 
TMiRifTS:  by  which  name  both  Latin  and  Greek  writers  generally  mean,  .^9;p«<Mi,  where 
the  subject  is  religion. 

<**  See  Porphyrius  de  Abstln. 
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the  Egyptians.*  But  it  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  all  the  particu- 
lars in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Ghrecian  mysteries  agreed:  it  shall  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  were  in  all  things  the  same-f 

Again;  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  this  conunon  original  to  all  the 
Ciredan  mygterie$  can  clear  up  and  reconcile  the  disputes  which  arose 
amongst  the  Grecian  states  and  cities,  concerning  the  original  of  these 
rites;  every  one  claiming  to  be  the  prototype  to  the  rest.  Thus  Thrace 
pretended  that  they  came  first  from  thence;  Crete  contested  the  honour 
with  those  barfaarians;  and  Athens  claimed  it  from  both.  And  at  that 
time,  when  they  had  forgotten  the  true  original,  it  was  impossible  to 
sekde  and  adyust  their  differences:  for  each  could  prove  that  he  did  not 
borrow  from  others;  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  a  similitude  in  the 
ritss,^  would  eooclude  that  they  had  borrowed  from  him.  But  the 
ownung  Eom  for  their  common  parent,  clears  up  all  difficulties:  by 
aecoimtii^  &r  that  general  likeness  which  gave  birth  to  every  one's 
pratensiooi* 

Now,  in  Egypt,  all  religious  worship  being  planned  and  established 
by  statesmen,  and  directed  to  the  ends  of  civil  policy,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  mysteries  were  originally  invented  by  usoisiaATOBS. 

2.  The  sages  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  propagated  them 
in  Asia,  in  Greece,  and  Britain,  were  all  kings  or  lawgivers;  such  as 
Zoroaster,  Inachus,  Orpheus,  §  Melampus,  Trophonius,  Minos,  Cinyras, 
Erectheus,  and  the  Druids. 

3.  They  were  under  the  superintendenee  of  the  state.  A  magistrate 
entitled  BA2IAET2,  or  king,  presided  in  the  Eleusinian  mytterietm 
Lysias  infonns  us,  that  this  king  was  to  offer  up  the  public  prayers, 
according  to  their  country  rites ;  and  to  see  that  nothing  impious  or 
immoral  crept  into  the  celebration.  ||  This  title  given  to  the  president 
of  the  myetenesy  was,  doubtless,  in  memory  of  the  first  founder:  to  whom 

*  Senex  comisaimus  ducit  me  protinus  ad  ipsas  fores  sdis  ampliasiiiue,  rStuque  soleniif 
asperaionis  celebrato  mysterio,  ac  matutlao  peracto  aacrificia,  de  opertis  adyti  prafert  ^pM». 
dun  fibrot,  liierit  ignorabilibos  prBonokatoa ;  partim  fiovrw  caJVSCEMDDi  AiaiL&Lioif,  ooji- 

CBPn  BBRMOHIS  COMPKMDI08A   VERBA  8VGGBRENTE8,  paftlBI  DodoBti,   et  in  modum  XOCS 

tortuosis,  capreoUtimque  coodenais  apicibu8...-Apul.  Metam.  lib.  xi. 

IV  '£A.ivr7»i,  rm  rt  m^)  rag  Bv^imt  umi  Ttig  «(;^«i«r9r«f  «rM«wr  7;^i<v  *lJnHU»¥$  %m  rnn 
Alytnmriovs. — Diod.  Sic.  lib.  S. 

X  —  K«i  rk  it^k  r^iv$t  mk  »t9$wt%7Hmt'  ravri  n,  nmi  rSf  Imfui^tftun^  nmt  rk  \w 
Anftff,  nm  &XXm  rXiliw  lik  r§  r«vr  ir($^9ri?L»»f  3ayu4mt  rt^  «vvww.— Strabo,  lib.  X.  p.  466. 
D.  edit  Paris,  1620,  fol. 

^  Of  wbom  Aristophanes  says,  'O^wt  ^  yk^  rtXtrkg  St*  n^uf  mmnhJ^  fimw  ^  kmi' 
TC^^f^  "  Orpheus  taught  us  the  mytterUs,  and  to  abstain  from  murder ;"  i.  e.  from  a  lilii 
of  rapine  and  violenoe,  such  as  men  lired  in  the  Mtaie  qfmtUurt, 

II  —  Kc)  tS^»f  tS^trt  Mmrk  rk  trmr^  *—  $irttt  Hf  f^Ms  khmny  fti^  knfif  Wifi  fA  «f^ 
—In  Andoc. 
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were  joined  four  officers,  chosen  by  the  people,  called  BIHMBAHTAI^ 
or  curators;*  the  priests  were  only  under-officers  to  these,  and  had  Dd 
share  in  the  direction:  for  this  being  the  legislator's  favourite  hwititutkwi^ 
he  took  all  possible  care  for  its  support;  which  could  not  be  done  more 
effectually,  than  by  his  watching  over  it  himself.     On  the  odier  hasdy 
his  interfering  too  openly  in  religions  matters  would  have  defeated 
end;  and  the  people  would  soon  have  come  to  regard  this  hi^ 
nity  as  a  mere  engine  of  state;  on  which  account  he  carefully  kept 
behind  the  curtain.     For  though  it  be  now  apparent  that  the  wfHerim 
were  the  invention  of  the  civil  magistrate,  yet  even  some  ancients,  who 
have  mentioned  the  my9terie$y  seemed  not  to  be  apprized  of  it;  and  their 
ignorance  hath  occasioned  great  embroilment  in  all  they  say  on  diis 
subject.     The  reader  may  see  by  the  second  du^pter  of  Meurnus's 
Eleusinioy  how  much  the  ancients  were  at  a  loss  for  the  true  founder  of 
those  mysteries;  some  giving  the  institution  to  Ceres ;  some  to  Triptole- 
mus;  others  to  Eumolpus;  others  to  Musaeus;  and  some  again  to  £reo* 
iheus.    How  then  shall  we  disengage  ourselves  from  this  labyrinth,  into 
which  Meursius  hath  led  us,  and  in  which,  his  guard  of  ancients  keep  us 
inclosed?     This  clue  will  easily  conduct  us  through  it.     It  appears, 
trom  what  has  been  said,  that  Erectheus,  kino  of  Athens,  established 
the  mysteries;^  but  that  the  people  unluckily  confounded  the  institulor 
with  the  FRDB8T8,  Eumolpus  and  Mubsbus,  who  first  officiated  in  the 
rites;  and  with  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  the  dbitibs,  in  whose  honour 
they  were  celebrated.     And  these  mistakes  were  natural  enough:  (  the 
poets  would  be  apt,  in  the  license  of  their  figurative  style,  to  call  the 
gods,  iff  whose  name  the  mysteries  were  performed,  the  founders  of  those 
mysteries;  and  the  people,  seeing  only  the  ministry  of  the  officiating 
priests,  the  l^slator  keeping  out  of  sight,  in  good  earnest  believed 
those  mystagogues  to  be  the  founders.     And  yet,  if  it  were  reasonable 
to  expect  from  poets  or  people,  attention  to  their  own  fancies  and 
opinions,  one  would  think  they  might  have  distinguished  better,  by  the 
help  of  that  mark,  which  Erectheus  left  behind  him,  to  ascertain  his 
title ;  namely,  the  erection  of  the  officer  called  /3«tfiXivf,  or  king. 

4.  But  this  original  is  still  further  seen  from  the  qualities  required  in 
the  aspirants  to  the  mysteries.  According  to  their  original  institution, 
neither  slaves  nor  foreigners  were  to  be  admitted  into  t]iem.§     Now  if 

•'   *  See  Meoniui'e  Eleutinia,  cap.  xt. 

f  And  80  says  Diodonis  SicuJus,  lib.  i.  Bibl. 

X  Tbejr  were  committed  where  no  mystery  was  afiected*  la  what  conceraad  tlie  open 
worship  of  their  gods.  Tacitus,  spealcing  of  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  says,  *'  Con- 
ditorem  templl  regem  Aerian  Tetus  memoria,  quidam  ipalus^  de»  nomen  id  perhibeni." 
—Hist.  lib.  ii. 

^  —  M%  ['H^xXiif]  r^tf   EMfAaX.ir»*  ih  'EAivrrNi,  ^Xifniut  fivninmi'  irv  }t  ««•  i^» 
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tiie  mi^Ueries  were  instituted,  primarily  for  the  sake  of  teaching  rdigious 
truths,  there  can  be  no  reason  given  why  every  man,  with  the  proper 
jHoral  qualifications,  should  not  be  admitted:  but  supposing  them  insti- 
tuted by  the  state  for  civil  purposes,  a  very  good  one  may  be  assigned; 
inr  sloDes  and  foreigners  have  there,  neither  property  nor  country. 
Whm  afterwards  the  Greeks,  by  frequent  confederations  against  the 
Persian,  the  common  enemy  of  their  liberties,  began  to  consider,  them-: 
•elves  as  one  people  and  community,  the  mysteries  were  extended  to  all 
who  qx>ke  the  Greek  liANOUAOE.  Yet  the  ancients,  not  reflecting  on 
the  original  and  end  of  their  institution,  were  much  perplexed  for  the 
reasons  of  an  exclusion  so  apparently  capricious.  Lucian  tells  us,  in 
The  Life  of  his  firiend  Demonax,  that  this  great  philosopher  had  the 
courage,  one  day,  to  ask  the  Athenians,  why  they  excluded  barbarians 
from  their  mysierieSf  when  Eumolpus,  a  barbarous  Thracian,  had  estab- 
lished, them.*.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  their  answer.  One  of  the  most 
judicious  of  our  modern  critics  was  as  much  at  a  loss;  and  therefore 
thinks  the  restraint  ridiculous,  as  implying,  that  the  institutors  supposed 
that  speaking  the  Greek  tongue  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 

P»«ty.t 

5*  Another  proof  of  this  original  may  be  deduced  from  what  was 
taught  promiscuously  to  all  the  initiated;  which  was,  the  necessity  of  a 
virtuous  and  holy  lifsy  to  obtain  a  happy  immortality.  Now  this,  we 
know,  could  not  come  from  the  sacerdotal  warehouse:  the  priests  could 
affijrd  a  better  pennyworth  of  their  Elysium,  at  the  easy  expense  of 
oblations  and  sacrifices:  for,  as  our  great  philosopher  well  observes, 
(who,  however,  was  not  aware  of  this  extraordinary  institution  for  the 
support  of  virtue,  and  therefore  concludes  too  generally,)  '<  The  priests 
made  it  not  their  business  to  teach  the  people  virtue :  if  they  were  dili- 
gent in  their  observations  and  ceremonies,  punctual  in  their  feasts  and 

BENOIX  rirt  /KMTr^u.— Schol.  Horn.  II.  e.  It  wu  the  same  in  the  Cabiric  myiteries,  as 
we  karn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  who  speaks  of  the  like  innoTatioa  msfde  there.-^ 
%»*u  Vi  »Zr»s  irfHras  HENOTS  ftvn^cu.    As  to  slaTes,  hear  Aristophanes  in  his  etr^«#f  0^mi^— < 

— — —  rt»  Y  i^tf  Z  egSrr*  Xxx^Hn 
AOTAOI2  yk^  $vx  i^irr*  i»tvn9  rSf  Xiym*. 

^  *ETiXfAfift  )•  x«Ti  xai  *Atn9»t»vs  i^«T?r«<  )ii^«r/«,  riit  ir^B^fiifWf  &»$vfmt,  hm  ritm  aWimt 

$m(SJi^  »mi  e^«««r  Strtf.  But  the  fact,  that  thejr  were  not  a  Grecian,  but  a  /oreiffn, 
that  is,  barbarous  invention,  is  proved  by  their  very  name,  ^M(irr4(<«,  from  the  eastern  dialect, 
mister,  or  mittur,  res  aut  locus  absconditus. 

f  Auctor  est  Libanius  in  Corinthiorum  actiooe,  mystagogoe  summa  diligentla  initiandos 
ante  omnia  monuisse,  ut  manus  puras  animumque  sibi  senrarent  purmn:  umi  rjt*  ftmW 
"EAJUmif  inm  i  et  ut  in  voce  sive  eermome  Ormcoe  ee  prmetmrtnt :  boo  quidem  profect6 
ridiculum,  quasi  faccret  ad  veram  pietateni,  Graca  poUus  quam  alia  lingua  loqui.—Js. 
Casauboaii  Exercit.  xvi.  ad  Annales  Eccl.  Harou. 
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so]einiiitie0,  and  the  tricks  of  religion,  the  hxAy  tribe  assured  them  dMi 
ihe  gods  were  pleased,  and  they  looked  no  further:  few  went  to  the 
schools  of  philosophers,  to  be  instructed  in  their  duty,  and  to  know  what 
was  good  and  evil  in  their  actions:  the  priests  sold  the  better  penny- 
worths, and  therefore  had  all  the  custom:  fi>r  lustrations  and  sacrifioea 
were  much  easier  than  a  clean  conscience  and  a  steady  course  of  Tirtiie; 
and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  that  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  much  UMwe 
convenient  than  a  strict  and  holy  life."  *  Now  we  may  be  assured,  that 
an  institution,  which  taught  the  necessity  of  a  strict  and  holy  lift^  oovld 
not  but  be  the  invention  of  lawgivers,  to  whose  schemes  moiml  virtue 
was  so  necessary. 

6.  Another  strong  jnesumption  of  this  original  is  the  great  use  of  the 
mjfiteriei  to  the  state:  so  amply  confessed  by  the  wisest  writers  of  anti- 
quity, and  so  cleariy  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itsdf. 

7.  But,  lastly,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  knowing  Plutarch  for  this 
original;  who,  in  his  treatise  Of  Isis  and  Osiris,  expressly  tails  us,  that 
it  was  **  a  most  ancient  opinion,  delivered  down,  from  UBoniLAToms  and 
divines,  to  poets  and  philosophers,  the  author  of  it  entirely  unknown,  but 
the  belief  of  it  indelibly  establbhed,  not  only  in  tradition,  and  the  talk 
of  the  vulgar,  but  in  the  mtstsbiss  and  in  the  sacred  offices  of  religion, 
both  amongst  Greeks  and  barbarians,  spread  all  over  the  fruse  of  the 
gk>be.  That  the  umverse  was  not  upheld  fortuitously,  without  mind,  rea- 
son, or  a  governor  to  preside  ov^  its  revolutions."  f 

It  is  now  submitted  to  the  candid  reader.  Whether  it  be  not  £urly 
proved,  that  the  inrsTEBixs  were  inoented  by  the  iaoisultob,  io  affirm 
and  establish  the  general  doctrine  of  a  providence^  bg  ineuicaiing  the 
hehef  of  a  fuHwre  state  of  rewards  and  punishments*  Indeed,  if  we  may 
believe  a  certain  ancient,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  these 
matters,  they  gained  their  end,  by  clearing  up  all  doubts  oonoeming  the 
righteous  government  of  the  gods.^ 

We  have  seen  in  general,  how  fond  and  tenacious  ancient  paganism 
was  of  this  extraordinary  rite,  as  of  an  institution  supremely  useful  both 
to  SOCIETY  and  bxijoion.  But  this  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  what  I 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  public;  afl  examination  of  two  celebrated 
pieces  of  antiquity,  the  famous  Sixth  book  of  Vntoiii's  Mneis,  and  the 

•  Locke'f  Reannableoin  of  ChrisUanUy. 

j^  Ati  umi  wmfMtAXtuH  mm  xmnrnt  U  ^uXiym  mm  NOMOOETfiN  tSt  n  w^mrt^s  mu' 

AiyMf  ftiv^t  AvD  {»  fti^MMf ,  iXXA  if  n  TEAETAII,  It  n  SwrMMf,  »«4  fim^fim^s  m<  "EKknn 
wXkmx'S  w»fif$f^f$im99  m  tSr  m»H0  mmi  mXiyn  umi  Aiilii^fnrn  mm^urtu  «-^  Avr^^vfi  r* 
MWH-^KdiU  FfinooC  f«l.  i.  ii.  p.  369.  B. 

t  'O  )i  wmt  futtrituSt  lymm^n^m  wmfgyyiXfut^at  SMtfuUmtt  «•)  ^t*^  ^*^f  TiXirms  «»t«# 
tinfUif  umii  XmgiUiftktn  TtM^iMf *  «i^  tiUnit  Itt  ^9  n^  T«iv  iuh  lx¥  ^^<K«mi*'  H^f*' 
/kx«i.— Soptter  In  Divli.  Qimt. 
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BffiTAMORFHOSis  OF  ApuLEius:  The  first  of  which  will  show  us  of  what 
use  die  mi^Heries  were  esteemed  to  society;  and  the  second,  of  what 
snpport  to  BXUOiON. 

An  inquiry  into  iEneas's  adventure  to  the  shades,  will  have  this  far- 
ther advantage,  the  instructing  us  in  the  shows  and  rtpresenicUtans  ef 
the  MT8TEBIE8;  a  part  of  their  history,  which  the  form  of  this  discourse 
hath  not  yet  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  giving.  So  that  nothing  will 
he  now  wanting  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  most  extraordinary  and 
important  institution* 

For,  the  descent  of  VirgiFs  hero  into  the  infernal  regions,  I  presume, 
was  no  other  than  a  figurative  description  of  an  initiation;  and  par- 
ticularly, a  very  exact  picture  of  the  spectacijes  in  the  Elbusinian 
MT8TKBIE9;  whcrc  cvcry  thing  was  done  in  show  and  machinery;  and 
where  a  representation  *  of  the  history  of  Ceres  afforded  opportunity  of 
bringing  in  the  scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  elysium,  purgatory,  and  whatever 
related  to  the  future  state  of  men  and  heroes. 

Bat  to  soften  this  paradox  all  we  can,  it  maybe  proper  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  ^neis. 

Homer's  two  poems  had  each  a  plain  and  entire  story,  to  convey  as 
plain  and  simple  a  moral:  and  in  this,  he  is  justly  esteemed  excellent. 
The  Roman  poet  could  make  no  improvements  here:  the  Greek  waa 
Complete  and  perfect;  so  that  the  patrons  oi  Virgil,  even  Scaliger  him- 
self, are  forced  to  seek  for  his  superior  advantages  in  his  episodes, 
descriptions,  simUes,  and  in  the  chastity  and  correctness  of  his  thoughts 
and  diction.  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  all  overlooked  the  principal 
advantage  he  had  over  his  great  exemplar. 

Virgil  found  the  epic  poem  in  the  first  rank  of  human  composittons; 
but  this  was  too  narrow  a  circuit  for  his  enlarged  ambition:  he  was  not 
content  that  its  subject  should  be  to  instruct  the  world  in  morals;  much 
less  did  he  think  of  physics,  though  he  was  fond  of  natural  inquiries, 
and  Homer^s  allegorizers  had  opened  a  back-door  to  let  in  the  philosopher 
with  the  poet;  but  he  aspired  to  make  it  a  system  of  politics.  Ob 
this  plan  he  wrote  the  ^neis ;  which  is,  indeed,  as  complete  an  institute 
in  verse,  by  example,  as  the  Republics  of  Plato  and  Tally  were  in 
prose,  by  precept.  Thus  he  enlarged  the  boimds,  and  added  a  new 
province  to  epic  poesy.  But  though  every  one  saw  that  Augustus  was 
shadowed  in  the  person  of  ^neas,  yet  it  being  suj^sed  that  those  poli- 
tical instructions,  which  the  poet  designed  for  the  service  of  mankind, 

*  —  AXX*  i  ftlv  UXtvrtvt  rny  Ki^nt  i((wmn*  mm}  n  A^nr^  iXttftifn  tutrd  rAt  Ig^^gf  ri 
ri»Nf  l^nru*  nai  9$urcf  rit  fAvioir  lU  v^*s  4y«yt  ri  Iw  'EXtufTn  ww^» — Just.  Mart.  Ont.  ad 
Gnec.  prope  iuit.  An^  ^  »«)  K^^  ^fi/^  ^  lytvir^nv  ftv^mth*  mmi  rj^t  rXcnr*,  »tti  ri^ 
m^tiyn9^  »tu  r«  ^itf ts  cturaTf  'EXivrif  2»httx**' — ^Clemens  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  7.  B. 
edit.  Sylburgii. 
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were  solely  for  the  use  of  his  master,  they  missed  of  the  true  natufe.  mi 
the  poem.  And  in  this  ignorance,  the  succeeding  epic  writers,  following 
a  work  whose  genius  they  did  not  understand,  wrote  worse  than  if  they 
had  only  taken  Homer,  and  his  simpler  plan,  for  their  direction.  A  great 
modem  poet,  and  the  best  judge  of  their  merit,  assures  us  of  thu  fkct; 
and  what  has  been  said  will  help  us  to  explain  the  reason  of  it:  ^  The 
other  epic  poets,"  says  this  admirable  writer,  <<  have  used  the  same  prac- 
tice [that  of  Virgil,  of  running  two  fables  into  one],  but  generally  carry 
it  so  far,  as  to  superinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables,  destroy  the  unity  of 
action,  and  lose  their  readers  in  an  unreasonable  length  of  time."* 

Such  was  the  revolution  Virgil  brought  about  in  this  noblest  region  of 
poesy ;  an  improvement  so  great,  that  the  truest  poet  had  need  of  all  the 
assistance  the  sublimest  genius  could  lend  him:  nothing  less  than  the 
joint  aid  of  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  being  able  to  furnish  out  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  idea:  for  a  system  of  politics  delivered  in  the  example 
of  a  great  prince,  must  show  him  in  every  public  adventure  of  life. 
Hence  i£neas  was,  of  necessity,  to  be  found  voyaging,  with  Ulysses,  and 
fighting,  with  Achilles. 

But  if  the  improved  nature  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  depart 
firom  that  simplicity  in  the  fable,  which  Aristotle,  and  his  best  interpre- 
(:  ter,  Bossu,  find  so  divine  in  Homer  ;f  he  gained  considerable  advan- 
t  tages  by  it  in  other  circumstances  of  the  composition:  for  now,  those 
I  ornaments  and  decorations,  for  whose  insertion  the  critics  could  give  no 
I }  other  reason  than  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  poem,  become  essential  to 
\   the  subject.     Thus  the  choice  of  princes  and  heroes  for  his  personages, 
which  were,  before,  only  used  to  grace  the  scene,  now  constitute  the 
nature  of  the  action:  j:  and  the  machinery  of  the  gods,  and  their  inter- 
vention on  every  occasion,  which  was  to  create  the  marvellous,  be- 
comes, in  this  improvement,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  poem.   A  divine 
interposition  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  ancient  legislation;  where,  we  sec, 
the  principal  care  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  possess  the  people  with  the  full 
belief  of  an  overruling  providence.     This  is  the  true  reason  of  so  much 
machinery  in  the  i£neis:  for  which,  modem  critics  impeach  the  author's 

*  Pre&ce  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

t  Nous  ne  trouverons  point,  dans  la  fable  de  TEneide,  cetto  limplicit^  qu*Aristote  a  troav^ 
d  divine  dans  Hom^. — Traits  du  poeme  epique,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 

X  —  "  Le  ratour/'  says  Boatu, ''  d'uo  homme  en  la  maisoo,  et  la  querelle  de  deux  autres, 
B*ayant  rien  de  grand  en  soi,  devieiuient  des  actions  illustres  et  importantee,  lorsque  dans 
le  cboix  des  noms,  le  poete  dit  que  c'est  TUlysse  qui  retoume  en  Ithaque,  et  que  c*ett 
AchJUe  et  Agamemnon  qui  querellent.'' — He  goes  on,  *'  Mais  il  y  a  des  actions  qui  d'eUes 
memos  sent  tr«s  importantes,  comme  VttahlUtetneni,  ou  la  mine  <Vun  4tai,  <m  d'une  ftU- 
gion.  Telle  est  done  Taction  de  I'Eneide,"  lib.  li.  cap.  19.  He  saw  here  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  subjects;  it  is  stnuge  this  should  not  have  led  him  to  see  that  the  ifineis 
is  of  a  diflereut  species. 
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.fiidginent,  who,  in  a  poem  written  in  the  refined  and  enlightened  age  of 
Rome,*  followed  the  marveUous  of  Homer  so  closely.  An  excellent 
writer,  speaking  of  Virgil  in  this  view,  says,  "  If  there  be  any  instance 
in  the  £neid  liable  to  exception  upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  book,  where  ^neas  is  represented  as  tearing  up  the  m3rrtle 
that  dropped  blood.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the  marvellous 
without  the  probable,  because  it  is  represented  as  proceeding  from  natu- 
ral causes  without  the  interposition  of  any  god,  or  rather,  supernatural 
power  capable  of  producing  it."  f  But  surely  this  instance  was  ill  chosen. 
The  poet  makes  i£neas  say,  on  this  occasion. 


.Nymphis  venerabar  agrestes, 


GradiTumque  patrem,  Getlcis  qui  pnssidet  anrls, 
Rita  sccundarent  Tisus  oMBNque  lavarentt 

Now  omens  were  of  two  kinds, §  the  natural  and  supernatural.  Tliis  in 
question  was  of  the  latter  sort,  produced  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods, 
as  appears  by  his  calling  this  adventure,  monstra  deum  :  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  those  portentous  showers  of  blood  so  frequently  occurring  in 
the  Roman  history.  And  the  poet  was  certainly  within  the  bounds  of 
the  probable,  while  he  told  no  more  than  what  their  gravest  writers  did 
not  scruple  to  record  in  their  annals. 

But  this  was  not  done  merely  to  raise  admiration.  He  is  here  (as  we 
observe)  in  his  legislative  character;  and  writes  to  possess  the  people  of 
the  interposition  of  the  gods,  in  omens  and  frobigies.  This  was  the 
method  of  the  old  lawgivers.  So  Plutarch,  as  quoted  above,  tells  us, 
"that  with  divinations  and  omexs,  Lycurgus  sanctified  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, Numa  the  Romans,  Ion  the  Athenians,  and  Deucalion  all  the 
Greeks  in  general;  and  by  hopes  and  fears  kept  up  in  them  the  awe  and 
reverence  of  religion."  The  scene  of  this  adventure  is  laid,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  on  the  uncivilized,  inhospitable  shores  of  Thrace,  to 
inspire  horror  for  barbarous  manners^  and  an  appetite  for  social  life.' 
On  this  account  it  is,  that  our  poet  here  deserts  the  mythologists,  and 
makes  the  age  of  civil  policy  (the  time  when  men  were  first  brought 
out  of  a  state  of  nature)  the  golden  age^  and  Saturn  to  govern  in  it. 
Thus  Evander  says. 


Haec  nemora  indigense  fatini  nyropbasque  tenebant- 


Queis  ncque  mos,  neque  culttu  erat ;  neque  jungere  tauros, 
Aut  componere  opes  n6rant,  aut  parcere  parto  : 
Sed  rami  atque  aaper  victu  venatus  aJeliat. 

*  Ce  qui  est  l)eau  dans  Hom6re  pourroit  avoir  il^  mal  reed  dans  les  ouvragas  d'un  poete 
do  toiiM  d'Auguste.^Boasu,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  Bt  VadmiraUe, 
t  Mr  Addison's  worlis,  vol.  iii.  p.  316,  quarto  edit.  17£1. 
X  Lib.  iiU 
§  See  note  T,  at  tlie  end  of  tliis  l)ook. 
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PrimuB  ab  fBtherio  Tenit  SATUBiero  Olympo— 
Is  genus  indocile,  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis, 

C0MFO6UIT,  LBOSSQUB  DKDIT.* 

Whereas  Ovid,  who  speaks  the  sense  of  the  mythologists,  makes  the 
goiden  age  to  be  /A«  stcUe  ofntUwre^  and  Saturn  to  govern  there,  before 
the  erection  of  civil  policy^ 

Anreft  prima  sata  est  atasy  qua,  vindice  nullo, 
Sponta  sua,  rnb  lkgb  fidem  rectumque  colebat. 
Pflena  metusque  aberant:  nbc  vbrba  minacia  fixo 
^re  legebantuT:  nee  supplex  turba  timebaut 

Jqdicis  ora  sui. 

Ipsa  quoque  immanis  natroque  intacta,  nee  ullis 
Saucia  TomeribiB,  per  se  dabat  omnia  tellus: 
Contentique  dbis  nuUo  eogente  creatis, 
Arbuteos  foetus,  montanaque  fraga  legel>ant, 
Cornaque  et  in  duris  barentia  mora  rubetis, 
Et  qua  deciderant  patnla  Jovis  arbore  glandes. 

Ver  erat  atemnm 

Postquam  Saturno  tenebroea  in  Tartara  misso— 
Turn  primum  subiere  domes 
Semina  tum  primum  loogis  Cerealia  sulcis 
Obruta  sunt,  pressique  jugo  gemuSre  jurenci.f 

For  it  served  the  grave  purpose  of  the  philosophic  poet  to  decry  the 
state  of  nature;  and  it  suited  the  fanciful  paintings  of  the  mythologic 
poet  to  recommend  it. 

But  every  thing  in  this  poem  points  to  great  and  public  ends.  The 
turning  the  ships  into  sea-deities^  in  the  ninth  book,  has  the  appearance 
of  something  infinitely  more  extravagant  than  the  myrtle  dropping  bloody 
and  has  been  more  generally  and  severely  censured;  and  indeed,  If 
defended,  it  must  be  on  other  principles.  The  philosophic  commentators 
of  Homer's  poem,  had  brought  the  fantastic  refinement  of  allegory  into 
great  vogue.  We  may  estimate  the  capacity  of  Virgil's  judgment  in  not 
catching  at  so  alluring  a  bait,  by  observing  that  some  of  the  greatest  of 
the  modem  epic  poets,  who  approached  nearest  to  Virgil  in  genius,  have 
been  betrayed  by  it.  Yet  here  and  there,  our  poet,  to  convey  a  political 
precept,  has  employed  an  ingenious  allegory  in  passing.  And  the  ad- 
venture in  question  is,  I  think,  of  this  number.  By  the  transformation 
of  the  ships  into  sea-deities,  he  would  insinuate,  I  suppose,  the  great 
advantages  of  cultivating  a  naval  power ;  such  as  extended  commerce, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  ocean ;  which,  in  poetical  language,  is  becoming 
deities  of  the  sea. 

Mortalem  eripiam  formam,  magnique  jubebo 
iEquoris  esse  Peas 

•  Lib.  viil.  f  McUm.  lib.  i. 
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He  explains  the  allegory  more  clearly  in  the  following  book,  where  he 
makes  these  transformed  sea-nymphs  accompany  ^neas,  and  his  fleet  of 
auxiliaries,  through  the  T3rrrhene  sea. 

Atque  inf  medio  In  spatto  chorus,  ecce,  suarum 

Oecuirit  comitum :  ii}rmpii»,  quu  aJina  Cybele 

Nnmen  habere  maris,  nymphasque  e  naTibus  earn 

Jnaserat 

AgnoBcunt  looge  regem  lustrantque  choreVs. 

This  ministerial  hint  was  the  more  important  and  seasonaUe,  as  all 
Octavius's  traverses,  in  his  way  to  empire,  were  from  his  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient naval  power;  first  in  his  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  after- 
wards with  Sextus,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Nor  was  it,  at  this 
time,  less  flattering  to  Augustus ;  to  whom  the  Alexandrians  erected  a 
magnificent  temple,  porticoes,  and  sacred  groves,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  title  of  CiESAR  THE  PROTECTOR  AND 
PATRON  OF  SAILORS.  So  he  became  a  sea-god  and  at  the  head 
of  these  goddesses.    For  as  one  of  his  flatterers  said, 

Pnesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  hooores: 
Jnrandasque  nnm  pbr  nombn  ponimus  aras. 

As  the  not  taking  the  true  scope  of  the  ^neis,  hath  occasioned  mis- 
takes, to  Virgil's  disadvantage,  concerning  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the 
poem ;  so  hath  it  likewise,  concerning  the  characters.  The  febtt  of 
iEneas,  and  his  high  veneration  for  the  gods,  so  much  oflends  a  cele- 
brated French  writer,*  that  he  says,  the  hero  was  Jitter  to  found  a 
religion  |  than  a  monarchy.  He  did  not  know,  that  the  image  of  a 
perfect  lawgiver  is  held  out  to  us  in  iEneas :  and  had  he  known  that,  he 
had  perhaps  been  ignorant,  that  it  was  the  oflice  of  such  a  one  to  found 
religions  and  colleges  of  priests, :(  as  well  as  states  and  corporations. 
And  Virgil  tells  us  diis  was  the  office  of  his  hero: 


-Dum  coDderet  urbbx. 


Infenretque  dvos  Latfo- 


On  the  other  hand  Tumus,  whose  manners  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
our  hero,  is,  on  his  very  first  appearance,  marked  out  by  his  irreverence 
to  the  priestess  of  Juno.  But  the  humanity  of  ^neas  offends  this  critic 
as  well  as  his  piety ;  he  calls  him  a  mere  St  Swithin,  always  raining.  The 
beauty  of  that  circumstance  escaped  him.  It  was  proper  to  represent 
a  perfect  lawgiver  as  quickly  touched  with  all  the  affections  of  humanity: 

*  Moos,  de  St.  Erremond.  f  i.  e.  a  commonity  of  monks. 

'Of  tr^Srtf  nOIHZE  nOAEIS  «m  EAEIMATO  NHOTX 
AOANiVTOlZ,  W(ir0s  II  mmi  ANePflnON  BAXlAETZEN. 
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and  the  example  was  the  rather4o  be  enforced,  because  vulgar  politiciaBB 
are  but  too  generally  seen  divested  of  these  common  notices ;  and  the  habit 
of  vulgar  heroism  is  apt  to  induce  passions  very  opposite  to  them.  Thus 
Virgil  having  punted  Tumus  in  all  the  colours  of  Achilles,  and  JEneaa 
in  those  of  Hector  (for  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  being  the  destruction  of 
a  vicious  and  corrupt  conununity,  the  fittest  instrument  was  a  brutal 
warrior,  acer,  iracundus^  such  as  Achilles ;  and  the  subject  of  the  iEneid 
being  the  erection  of  a  great  and  virtuous  empire,  the  fittest  instrument 
was  a  pious  patriot,  like  Hector,)  Tumus,  I  say,  was  to  be  characterized 
as  one  delighting  in  blood  and  slaughter. 

,  SoBTit  amor  ferri,  et  scblbrata  iosanla  belli, 

Irnqper* 

And,  to  make  this  passion  the  more  detestable,  the  poet  tells  us  it  was 
inspired  into  him  by  a  fury.  But  when  he  represents  iEneas  as  accept- 
ing the  favourable  signs  firom  heaven,  which  pushed  him  on  to  war,  he 
draws  him,  agreeable  to  such  a  character,  compassionating  the  miseries 
which  his  enemies,  by  their  breach  of  futh,  were  to  suffer  in  it. 

Heu,  quanta  mlseris  csdes  Laurentflms  instanti 
Quu  pcenas  mibi,  Toroe,  dabis  1  quam  multa  per  undas 
Scuta  Tiri2m,  galeasque,  et  fortfa  corpora  toItw, 
Tibri  pater !  potcaot  acies,  et  foodera  nimpaotf 

But  the  circumstances  of  his  mistress,  as  well  as  those  of  his  rival,  are 
artfully  contrived  to  set  off  his  piety.  On  excusing  his  departure  to 
the  enraged  queen  of  Carthage,  as  forced  by  the  command  of  the  gods, 
she  is  made  to  answer  him  with  this  Epicurean  scoff, 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor  est,  ea  cura  quiktos 

SOLLiaTAT  J 

very  properly  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  immersed  in  voluptuous 
pleasures.  Yet  the  poet  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  her  impiety,  like 
Tumus's  delight  in  blood  and  slaughter,  was  inspired  by  the  furies. 

Heu !  Funis  incensa  feror 

But  there  is  a  further  beauty  in  this  circumstance  of  the  episode.  These 
two  lovers  are  made  the  founders  of  the  two  hostile  states  of  Rome  and 
Carthage.  So,  this  was  to  insinuate  (in  support  of  the  author's  main 
purpose)  that  it  was  want  of  religion  which  occasioned  the  Punicajides: 
and  the  pious  culture  of  it,  which  created  the 

Altae  iDcenia  Ronue. 
Again,  the  hero  was  to  be  drawn  no  less  master  of  himself,  under  the 
•  Lib.  vii.  T.  461.  f  Lib.  Tiii.  ▼.  537.  f  Lib.  iv. 
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dttormt  of  the  softer  passions,  than  under  tlie  violence  of  the  rougher 
and  mofe  horrid.     M.  Voltaire  says, 

Virgfle  omfi  mieux  la  raison, 

A  plus  d*art,  autant  d'  barmooie ; 
Mais  ii  s'  4pui8e  avec  Didon^ 

£t  rate  &  la  fin  Lavinie. 

But  this  ingenious  man  did  not  consider,  that  the  episode  of  Dido  and 
iSneas,  was  not  given  to  ornament  his  poem  with  an  amusing  tale  of  a 
love  adventure,  but  to  expose  the  public  mischiefs  which  arise  from  rulers 
indulging  themselves  in  this  voluptuous  weakness,  while  they  become 

RegDorum  immemores,  tarplque  cupidine  captos. 

The  poet  therefore  had  defeated  his  own  design.  If  when  he  had  recovered 
his  hero  from  this  weakness,  and  made  him  say  of  his  destined  empire  in 
Italy, 

—  hie  amor,  hiec  patria  est  ■ 

if  when  he  had  perfected  his  character,  and  brought  him  to  the  end  of 
his  labours,  he  had  still  drawn  him  struggling  with  this  impotent  and 
unruly  passion. 

Nor  is  the  view,  in  which  we  place  this  poem,  less  serviceable  to  the 
vindication  of  the  poet's  other  characters.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Horner^  will  allow  me  to  diflfer 
from  him,  in  thinking  that  those  uniform  manners  in  the  iEneis,  which 
he  speaks  of,  were  the  effect  of  design,  not,,  as  he  would  have  it,  of 
custom  and  habit:  "  Virgil,"  says  he,  "  had  seen  much  of  the  splendour  of 
a  court,  the  magnificence  of  a  palace,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  royal  equi- 
page: accordingly  his  representations  of  that  part  of  life,  are  more 
august  and  stately  than  Homer's.  He  has  a  greater  regard  to  decency, 
and  those  poUshed  manners,  that  render  men  so  much  of  a  piece,  and 
make  them  all  resemble  one  another  in  their  conduct  and  behaviour.''  * 
For  the  iEneis  being  a  system  of  politics,  what  this  writer  calls  the 
eternity  of  a  government,  the  form  of  a  magistrature,  and  plan  of  domin- 
ion, must  needs  be  familiar  with  the  Roman  poet;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  to  his  purpose,  than  a  representation  of  polished  manners ;  it 
being  the  legislator's  office  to  tame  and  break  men  to  humanity;  and  to 
make  them  disguise,  at  least,  if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  lay  aside,  their 
savage  habits. 

But  this  key  to  the  ^neis  not  only  clears  up  many  passages  obnoxious 
to  the  critics,  but  adds  infinite  beauty  to  a  great  number  of  incidents 
throughout  the  whole  poem ;  of  which  take  the  following  instances,  the 
one,  in  religion,  and  the  other,  in  civil  policy, 

•  Page  325. 
VOL.   I.  « 
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1.  iEneas,  in  the  eighth  book,  goes  to  the  court  of  Evander,  in  order  to 
engage  him  in  a  confederacy  against  the  common  enemy.  He  finds  the 
king  and  his  people  busied  in  the  celebration  of  an  annual  sacrifice.  The 
piu'pose  of  the  voyage  is  dispatched  in  a  few  lines,  and  the  whole  episode 
is  taken  up  in  a  matter  altogether  foreign  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  sacri- 
fice, the  feast,  and  a  long  history  of  Hercules's  adventure  with  Cacus. 
But  it  is  done  with  great  art  and  propriety ;  and  in  order  to  introduce, 
into  this  political  poem,  that  famous  institute  of  Cicero,  (in  his  book  Of 
Laws)  designed  to  moderate  the  excess  of  labouring  superstition,  the 
ignoUs  ceremonus,  as  he  calls  them,  which  at  that  time  so  much  abounded 
in  Rome — '^  Divos  et  eos,  qui  ccelestes  semper  habiti,  colunto,  et  olios, 

QUOS    ENDO    CCELO    MERITA    VOCAVERINT,    HEBCULEM,    Libcrum,  iEsCU- 

lapium,  Castorem,  PoUucem,  Quirinum" — Thus  copied  by  Virgil,  in  the 
beginning  of  Evander's  speech  to  iEneas, 

Rex  Evandnis  ait:  Non  hsec  soleonia  nobis, 
Has  ex  more  dapes,  hanc  tanti  Duminis  aram 

VaNA  8UPKRSTIT10  VXTERUMQITX  IGNARA  DBORUM 

Imposuit:  Sievii,  hospes  Trojane,  periclU 

Serrati  facimus,  msbitosqub  novamus  honoris.—— 


A  lesson  of  great  importance  to  the  pagan  lawgiver.  This  vana  super- 
stitio  ignara  veterum  dearum  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  matter  he  took 
much  care  to  rectify  in  the  masteries;  not  by  destroying  that  species  of 
idolatry,  the  worship  of  dead  men,  which  was  indeed  his  own  invention, 
but  by  showing  why  they  paid  that  worship ;  namely,  for  benefits  done 
to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  by  those  deified  heroes. 

Qtiare  agite,  O  juvenes  !  tantarum  in  munere  laudum,  &c. 

The  conclusion  of  Evander's  speech, 

CoMMUNEMQUB  vocATE  DRUM,  ct  date  vloa  Tolentes, 

alludes  to  that  other  institute  of  Cicero,  in  the  same  book  Of  Laws. 
"  Separatim  nemo  habessit  deos:  neve  novos,  neve  advenas,  nisi  pub- 
lice  adscitos,  privatim  colunto."  Of  which  he  gives  the  reason  in  his 
comment,  ^^suosque  deos,  aut  novos  aut  alienigenas  coli,  confusionem 
habet  religionum,  et  ignotas  ceremonias." 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  observe  a  further  beauty  in  this  episode ;  and, 
in  imitation,  still,  of  Cicero ;  who,  in  his  book  Of  Laws,  hath  taken  the 
best  of  the  Roman  institutes  for  the  foundation  of  his  system :  for  the 
worship  of  Hercules,  as  introduced  by  Evander,  and  administered  by  the 
PoTiTii  on  the  altar  called  the  ara  maxima,  was,  as  Dion.  Hal.  and 
Livy  tell  us,  the  oldest  establishment  in  Rome ;  and  continued  for  many 
ages  in  high  veneration.     To  this  the  following  lines  allude, 

Ilanc  ARAM  luco  statuit,  quae  MAXhMA  semper,  &c. 
— Jamquc  sacerdoios,  primusqiie  Potitius,  iliaot. 
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But  Virgil  was  so  learned  in  all  that  concerned  the  Roman  ritual,  that  it 
was  a  common  saying  (as  we  collect  from  Macrobius),  Virgilius  nosier 
pontifex  mctximus  videtur :  and  that  writer  not  apprehending  the  reasoft 
of  so  exact  an  attention  to  sacred  things,  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  poem,  says,  mirandum  est  hujus  poetse  et  circa  nostra  et  cirea 
externa  sacra  doctrinam.* 

2.  In  the  ninth  book  we  have  the  fine  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus ; 
which  presents  us  with  many  new  graces,  when  considered  (which  it 
ought  to  be)  as  a  representation  of  one  of  the  most  famous  and  singular 
of  the  Grecian  institutions.  Cbete,  that  ancient  and  celebrated  school  of 
legislation,  had  a  civil  custom,  which  the  Spartans  first,  and  afterwards 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  f  borrowed  from  them,  for  every  man 
of  distinguished  valour  or  wisdom  to  adopt  a  favourite  youth,  for  whose 
education  he  was  answerable,  and  whose  manners  he  had  the  care  of 
forming.     Hence  Nisus  is  said  to  be 
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Hyrtacides ; 

And  Euryalus, 


'Comes  Euryalus,  quo  PuiiCRRiOR  alter 


Nod  fiiit  ^neaduniy  Trojana  neqoe  induit  anna ; 
Ora  PUKR  prima  signans  intonsa  jovejita. 

The  LOYEBS  (as  they  were  called)  and  their  youths  always  served  and 
fought  together;— —*so  Virgil  of  these: 

His  amor  unus  erat,  pariterque  In  bella  niebaot, 
Tum  quoque  commuui  portam  statiooe  tenebanU 

The  lovers  used  to  make  presents  to  their  favourite  youths. — So  Nisus 
tells  his  friend: 

Si,  TiBi,  quae  posco  promittunt  (nam  miki  fact! 
Fama  sat  est),  ^c. 

The  states  of  Greece,  where  this  institution  prevailed,  reaped  so  many 
advantages  from  it,  that  they  gave  it  the  greatest  encouragement  by  their 
laws:  so  that  Cicero,  in  his  book  Of  a  Republicy  observed,  "  opprobrio 
fuisse  adolescentibus  si  amatores  non  haberent?"  Virgil  has  been  equally 
intent  to  recommend  it  by  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
amiable  character,  the  affecting  circumstance,  the  tenderness  of  distress, 
are  all  inimitably  painted. 

The  youth  so  educated,  were  found  to  be  the  best  bulwark  of  their 
country,  and  most  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty.  On  which 
account,  the  tyrants,  wherever  they  prevailed,  used  all  their  arts  to  sup- 
press an  institution  so  opposite  to  private  interest  and  ambition.     The 

*  Salum.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  f  See  note  U,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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annals  of  ancient  Greece  afibrd  many  examples  of  the  bravery  of  these 
hands,  who  cheerfully  attempted  the  most  hazardous  adventures.*  So 
that  Virgil  did  but  follow  the  custom  of  the  best  policied  states  (which  it 
was  much  for  his  honour  to  do)  when  he  put  these  two  friends  on  one  of 
the  most  daring  actions  of  the  whole  war;  as  old  Aletes  understood  it: 

fDi  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 
Non  tamen  omnioo  Teucros  delere  paratis, 
Cum  tales  animos  juvenum,  et  tarn  certa  tulistis 
Pectoim. 

Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  Thebans,  in  the  Life  of  Pelopidas^  says,  that 
^<  Gorgias  first  enrolled  the  sacred  band,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
chosen  men;  and  that  this  corps  was  said  to  be  composed  of  i^ovbrs  and 
their  friends.  It  is  reported,  says  he,  that  it  continued  unconquered 
till  the  battle  of  Chasronea;  and  when,  after  that  action,  Philip  was  sur- 
veying  the  dead,  and  came  to  the  very  spot  where  these  three  hundred 
fell,  who  had  charged  in  close  order  so  fatally  on  the  Macedonian  lances, 
and  observed  how  they  lay  heaped  upon  one  another,  he  was  amazed, 
and  being  told,  that  this  was  the  band  of  lomrs  and  their  firiendsy  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  said.  Accursed  be  they  who  can  suspect  that  these 
men  either  did  or  sv^ffered  awjf  thing  dishonest.  But  certainly  (continues 
my  author)  this  institution  of  lovers  did  not  arise  in  Thebes,  as  the  poets 
feigned,  from  the  passion  of  Laius,  but  from  the  wisdom  of  legislators.'^ 
Such  was  the  friendship  our  poet  would  here  represent,  where  he  says, 

Nisus  AMOEB  Pio  pueri-. 

and  where  he  makes  Ascanius  call  Euryalus, 

Vkhterande  puer— 

The  one  dies  in  defence  of  the  other ;  revenges  his  death ;  and  then  falls 
with  him,  like  the  lovers  in  the  sacred  band  : 

■  moriens  animam  abstulit  hosti. 

Turn  super  exaiiimem  sese  projecit  amicum 
Confossus,  placidaque  ibi  demum  morte  quievit. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that,  as  this  episode  is  given  for  a. picture 

*  See  note  X,  at  the  eod  of  this  book. 

^(^^  rnt  U  Xm^tinim.  fuixnt  •nrrtirtt'  •>{  XI  ftirk  rtif  ^«;^»  if«{«lv  t###  ntt^ivf  i^iXarm'tf. 
'Ef^m  ««T«  Twrt  T«  x^i'^^f  ''  V  ^f^trvyx**^  utiwtat  r»v$  r^tam^riiyt  l^mrrUvf  a^mfmrnirms 
rtSs  0m^Ufcuf  Swmrrmt  b  r»7f  €riu7t  icrXtif^  ho.)  fur  eiXX^ka^  ifafuyfUftiMtn,  S«v/£«r«»ra, 
$uti  $tw4ifumi/n  i  rZv  IfmfrSit  »«<  tSp  l^f^ifttf  »Zrt(  lU  \ixt*  ^tt^vrtu,  tteti  tltrtTf,  * Aflr«XM*r« 
mmumt  ti  T§ir»9t  rt  v^Uf  4  «i(r;^iii>  ml^x^  dflr^vMvrnr.  "OXtt  A  rnt  tri^i  r«iy  i^srrwf 
nm^tmff  mx  »r«'t(  «i  wtnrtii  A.iy«i/r«,  ^fimiug  ri  Amt$y  waPtt  »(X^  ^H^^X**9  ^^^  ** 
NOMOeETAL— T.  i.  p.  287.  B.  el  E.  Francof.  editJoI.  1699.  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  2 IS,  219. 
vd.  Briaji.) 
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of  this  institution  in  its  purity ;  so,  in  the  enemies'  quarter,  he  hath  given 
anothw  drawing  of  it,  in  its  degeneracy  and  corruption:  for  the  SAcaB9 
BABD,  like  the  mysteries,  underwent  the  common  fate  of  time  and  malice. 


■  Tu  quoque  flarentem  prima  lanugine  malas 

Dum  sequeris  Clytlum  Infelix,  nora  gaudia,  Cydon, 
Dardania  stratus  dextni  securas  amoram 
Qui  JiiYenum  tibi  semper  erant,  miMimde  jBceras.* 

The  poet  hath  observed  the  same  conduct,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  with 
regard  to  the  pure  and  the  corrupt  mysteries. 

Before  I  leave  these  previous  circumstances,  permit  me  only  to  take 
notice,  that  this  was  the  second  species  of  the  epic  poem  ;  our  own  coun- 
tryman, Milton,  having  produced  the  third:  for  just  as  Virgil  rivaled 
Homer,  so  Milton  was  the  emulator  of  both.  He  found  Homer  possessed 
of  the  province  of  moramty  ;  Virgil  of  politics  ;  and  nothing  left  for 
him,  but  that  of  religion.  This  he  seized,  as  ambitious  to  share  with 
them  in  the  government  of  the  poetic  world:  and  by  means  of  the  supe- 
rior dignity  of  his  subject,  hath  gotten  to  the  head  of  that  triumvirate 
which  took  so  many  ages  in  forming.  These  are  the  three  species  of  the 
epic  poem;  for  its  largest  sphere  is  human  action;  which  can  be  only 
considered  in  a  moral,  Sipoliticaly  or  religious  view:  and  these  are  the 
three  great  makers  ;  for  each  of  their  poems  was  struck  out  at  a  heat,  and 
came  to  perfection  from  its  first  essay.  Here  then  the  grand  scene  was 
closed:  and  all  further  improvements  of  the  epic  at  an  end. 

It  being  now  understood,  that  the  iEneis  is  in  the  style  of  ancient 
legislation,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  that  so  great  a  master  in  his  art 
should  overlook  a  doctrine,  which,  we  have  shown,  was  the  foundation 
and  support  of  ancient  politics ;  namely,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Accordingly  he  hath  given  us  a  complete  system  of  it,  in 
imitation  of  his  models,  which  were  Plato's  vision  of  EruSy  and  Tully^s 
dream  of  Scipio.  Again,  as  the  lawgiver  took  care  to  support  this  doe-^ 
trine  by  a  very  extraordinary  institution,  and  to  commemorate  it  by  a 
RITE,  which  had  all  the  allurement  of  spectacle;  and  afforded  matter  for 
the  utmost  embellishments  of  poetry,  we  cannot  but  confess  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  scene  would  add  largely  to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
work ;  and  must  conclude  he  would  be  invited  to  attempt  it*  Accord-'] 
ingly,  we  say,  he  hath  done  this  likewise,  in  the  allegorical  descent  of  I 
^neas  into  hell;  which  is  no  other  than  an  enigmatical  representation  of 

his  INITIATION  INTO  THE  MYSTERIES. 

Virgil  was  to  represent  a  heroic  lawgiver  in  the  person  of  i£neas; 
now,  INITIATION  into  the  mj^steries  was  what  sanctified  his  character  and 
ennobled  his  function.     Hence  we  find  all  the  ancient  heroes  and  law- 

*  Lib.  X.  vcr.  324. 
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givers  were,  in  fact,  initiated.*  And  it  was  no  wonder  the  legislator  should 
endeavour  by  his  example  to  give  credit  to  an  institution  of  his  own  creating. 

Another  reason  for  the  hero's  initiation  was  the  important  instructions 
the  founders  of  empire  received  in  matters  that  concerned  their  office,  f 
as  we  may  see  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  book. 

A  third  reason  for  his  initiation,  was  their  custom  of  seeking  support 
and  inspiration  from  the  god  who  presided  in  the  mysterjes,  % 

A  fourth  reason  for  his  initiation,  was  the  circumstance  in  which  the 
poet  has  placed  him,  unsettled  in  his  af&irs,  and  anxious  about  his 
future  fortune.  Now,  amongst  the  uses  of  initiation,  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  oracl£  was  not  the  least:  and  an  oracular  bureau  was 
80  necessary  an  appendix  to  some  of  the  mysteries^  as  particularly  the 
Samothractan,  that  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Lysander's  initiation  there,  ex- 
presses it  by  a  word  that  signifies  consulting  the  oracley  *£»  li  S^^tf^'iU^y 
Xfnaryi^tetiofAtvos,  &c.  On  this  account,  Jason,  Orpheus,  Hercules,  Castor, 
and  (as  Macrobius  says  §)  Tarquinius  Priscus,  were  every  one  of  them 
initiated  into  the  mysteries. 

All  this  the  poet  seems  clearly  to  have  intimated  in  the  speech  of 
Anchises  to  his  son  : 

Lectos  juvenes  fortissiiiut  corda, 
Defer  in  Itallam. — Gens  dura  atque  aspera  cuitu 
DebeOanda  UU  Lotto  est     JHtU  tameh  ante 
iNTKBif AS  accede  DOifO« — 
Turn  genus  omne  tuum,  et,  qtue  dentur  mania,  DI8CS8.|| 

A  fifth  reason  was  the  conforming  to  the  old  popular  tradition,  which 
said,  that  several  other  heroes  of  the  Trojan  times,  such  as  Agamemnon 
and  Ulysses,  had  been  initiated.  Y 

Homeri  Pi'agm.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  apud  Pans.  Corinth. 
f  ..  yine0M  h  fm^i  mmi  iv^i/Sirri^ti/f  ««u  lifuiitri^cuf,  tuu  M»rk  wifva  fitXrUtmt  hturaif 

r$vt  flTif  <X«Ti^nr#«i /MT«X«^t7»  r$if  rtktrnc  mm  ym^  *I«r/«*«  »«m  Ai«r»«w^Mi,  trt  V  'H^axXm 
jMi)  'O^fUt  /Avn^itrat  Iwirv^uv  U  wieeut  rtut  ^r^ttrimts,  hk  rnv  rUr  ^tSv  r^yrm  Wtpintai. 
— Diod.  p.  224. 
,    %  Lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

§  The  rhetor  Sopater,  in  his  ^jau^neut  ^nrnfUrm,  makes  Pericles  say,  ILrrt^  rmt  i» 
'EXumin  Buut,  rwrif  f»4t  i»fi^n»iuu  rip  vtvv,   Mui  ri  er^mrnynftm  rtvrt  i^  a»a»r«^w*  %9vuu 

II  iEo.  V.  ver.  729,  et  seq. 

*EXX«Mw,  trtUHtai  rj|»  rra^n,  w^^v^tltt  tx^vru  >—  '0}»rrt«  f  «#«  ^i^vn^ivt*   i*  1afi9i^ei*if 
X»nfaw0M  rtf  M^riii/ivf  atr)  TOMfi*;. —Scholia  Apollon.  Rhod.  Arg.  lib.  1.  ver.  91(5. 

■  O^^a  iatwrtf 
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A  sixth  and  principal  was,  that  Aogustus,  who  was  shadowed  in  the 
person  of  iEneas,  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.* 

While  the  mysteries  were  confined  to  Egypt,  their  native  country, 
and  while  the  Grecian  lawgivers  went  thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a  kind 
of  designation  to  their  office,  the  ceremony  would  be  naturally  described, 
in  terms  highly  allegorical.  This  was,  in  part,  owing  to  the  genius  of 
the  £g3rptian  manners ;  in  part,  to  the  humour  of  travellers ;  but  most  of 
all,  to  the  policy  of  lawgivers ;  who,  returning  home,  to  civilize  a  bar- 
barous people,  by  laws  and  arts,  found  it  useful  and  necessary  (in  order 
to  support  their  own  characters,  and  to  establish  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a  FUTUBE  state)  to  represent  that  initiation,  in  which,  was  seen 
the  condition  of  departed  mortab  in  machinery,  as  an  act u ax  descent 
INTO  HELL.  This  way  of  speaking  was  used  by  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  and 
others;  and  continued  even  after  the  mysteries  were  introduced  into 
Greece,  as  appears  by  the  fables  of  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  The- 
sens's  descent  into  helL  But  the  allegory  was  generally  so  circumstanced, 
as  to  discover  the  truth  concealed  under  it.  So  Orpheus  is  said  tp  get 
to  hell  by  the  power  of  his  harp: 

Threicia  fretus  cithara,  fidibusque  canoris: 

that  is,  in  quality  of  lawgiver;  the  harp  being  the  known  symbol  of  his 
laws,  by  which  he  humanized  a  rude  and  barbarous  people.  So  again, 
in  the  lives  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  we  have  the  true  history,  and  the 
fable  founded  on  it,  blended  and  recorded  together.  For  we  are  told, 
that  they  were  in  &ct  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  that 
it  was  just  before  their  descent  into  hell,  as  an  aid  and  security  in  that 
desperate  undertaking.!  Which,  in  plain  speech,  was  no  more,  than  that 
they  w^ere  initiated  into  the  lesser  mysteries  before  they  were  admitted 
into  the  greater.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what  is  told  us  of  Theseus's 
adventure.  Near  Eleusis  there  was  a  well,  called  Calli chorus;  and, 
adjoining  to  that,  a  stone^  on  which,  as  the  tradition  went,  Ceres  sat 
down,  sad  and  weary,  on  her  coming  to  Eleusis.  Hence  the  stone  was 
named  Agelastus,  the  melancholy  stone.X  On  which  account  it  was 
deemed  unlawful  for  the  initiated  to  sit  thereon.  "  For  Ceres,"  says 
Clemens,  *'  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  when 
she  came  to  Eleusis,  grew  weary,  and  sat  down  melancholy  on  the  side 
of  a  well.  So  that,  to  this  very  day,  it  is  unlawful  for  the  initiated  to  sit 
down  there,  lest  they,  who  are  now  become  perfect,  should  seem  to  imi- 

•  Suet.  Oct.  cap.  xciii.— See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  this  boek. 

i*  —  Kju  r«»r  «n^2  *H^m»)Sm  ri  mm  AMrvr**,  uartifrmf  %lf  f^tift  •'(•rt^**  X^ytf  Iv^mit  ^anr- 
in9tUf  umi  «•«  S«f  r«f  Tiig  Uun  w^Mt  <r«^  vni  'Ektimtimt  iHwra^lci.— Auctor  Axiochi. 
X  ' AyiJUtrr*!  virfm.     So  Orid : 

Hie  primum  sedit  gelido  ntKBiUniina  laxo; 
Illud  Cecropids  nunc  quoqiie  triste  vocaiit 
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tate  her  in  her  desolate  condition.''  *  Now  let  us  see  what  they  USk  us 
concerning  Theseus's  descent  into  hell.  <*  There  is  also  a  Btone,**  my 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  <<  called  by  the  Athenians,  Agelaatus;  on 
which,  they  say,  Theseus  sat  when  he  was  meditating  his  descent  into 
heD.  Hence  the  stone  had  its  name.  Or,  perhaps,  because  Ceres  sat 
there,  weeping,  when  she  sought  Proserpine."  f  All  this  seems  plainly 
to  intimate,  that  the  descent  of  Theseus  was  his  entrance  into  the  Eleu^ 
siman  masteries.  Which  entrance  (as  we  shall  see  hereafto*)  was  a 
irandulent  intrusion. 

Both  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  seem  to  confirm  our  interpretation 
of  ^lese  descents  into  hell,  Euripides,  in  his  Hercules  Furens,  brings  the 
hero,  just  come  from  hell,  to  succour  his  family,  and  destroy  the  tyrant 
Lycus.  Juno,  in  revenge,  persecutes  him  with  the  Furies;  and  he,  in 
his  transport,  kills  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  mistakes  for  his  ene- 
mies. When  he  comes  to  himself,  he  is  comforted  by  his  friend  The- 
seus; who  would  excuse  his  excesses  by  the  criminal  examples  of  the 
goda:  a  consideration  which,  as  I  have  observed  above,  greatly  encour- 
aged the  people  in  their  irregularities ;  and  was  therefore  obviated  in  the 
mysteries,  by  the  detection  of  the  vulgar  errors  of  polytheism.  Now 
Euripides  seems  plainly  enough  to  have  told  us  what  he  thought  of  the 
fabulous  descents  into  hell,  by  making  Hercules  reply,  like  one  just  come 
from  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  and  intrusted  with  the  dxcffnTti, 
'^  The  examples,"  says  he,  <'  which  you  bring  of  the  gods,  are  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  I  cannot  think  them  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them. 
I  cannot  apprehend,  how  one  god  can  be  the  sovereign  of  another  god. — 
A  god,  who  is  truly  so,  stands  in  need  of  no  one.  Reject  we  then  these 
idle  fables,  which  the  poets  teach  concerning  them."  A^secret^  which  we 
must  suppose,  Theseus  (whose  entrance  into  the  mysteries  was  only  a 
fraudulent  intrusion)  had  not  yet  learned. 

The  comic  poet,  in  his  FrogSy  tells  us  as  plainly  what  he  too  under- 
stood to  be  the  ancient  heroes'  descent  into  hell,  by  the  equipage  whicli 
he  gives  to  Bacchus,  when  he  brings  him  in,  inquiring  the  way  of  Her- 
cules. It  was  the  custom  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  the  place,  to  have  what  was  wanted  in 
those  rites,  carried  upon  asses.  Hence  the  proverb,  tisinus  portat  mys- 
teria :  accordingly  the  poet  introduces  Bacchus,  followed  by  his  buffoon 
servant  Xanthius,  bearing  a  bundle  in  like  manner,  and  riding  on  an  ass. 

^j|  )mm7i»  «/  TinXiffAiuit  ^^i7<r^«<  ^nv  i)»^^(»«ir.— Clement  Protrept.  p.  10.  A.  edit.  Sylburg. 

fiiXkotra    xsra/3a/yf/y   iif   ai$v  «^f»  xai   rtHnfut  rn    flrfr^«*  n   Srt  Ixu  ixcViriv  n   Afr^qnf* 
Kkmitv/Uf  trav  i^nrii  t»»»  «9ffir. — Schol.  E(]uit.  Arist«n»h.  lib.  7SV. 
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Andy  left  the  meaning  of  this  should  be  mistaken,  Xanthins,  on  Her- 
ooWs  telling  Bacchus,  that  the  inhabitants  of  EHysium  were  the  initiatadt 
puts  in,  and  says,  **  And  I  am  the  tus  carrying  myHeriesr  This  was  ao 
broad  a  hint,  that  it  seems  to  have  awakened  the  old  dreaming  scholiast; 
who,  when  he  c(»nes  to  that  place  where  the  chorus  of  the  initiated 
a{^ear,  tdOs  us,  we  are  not  to  imderstand  this  scene  as  really  lying  ift 
the  ELYSiAir  vibum,  but  in  the  Ei^businian  mystebdss.* 

Here,  then,  as  was  the  case  in  many  other  of  the  ancient  fables,  tibfi 
pomp  of  expression  betrayed  willing  posterity  into  the  marvellous.  But 
why  need  we  wonder  at  this  in  the  genius  of  more  ancient  times,  which 
delighted  to  tell  the  commonest  things  in  a  highly  figurative  manner, 
when  a  writer  of  so  late  an  age  as  Apuleius,  either  in  imitatiop  of  anti- 
quity, or  perhaps  in  compliance  to  the  received  phraseology  of  the  niffi^ 
terieSy  describes  his  initiation  in  the  same  manner,  *'  Aocessi  confinium 
mortis;  et  calcato  Proserpinee  limine,  per  omnia  vectus  elementa  remeavi: 
noote  media  vidi  solem  candido  coruscantem  lumine,  deos  inferos  et  deos 
superos.  Accessi  coram,  et  adoravi  de  proximo."  f  >£nea8  could  not 
have  described  his  night's  journey  to  his  companions,  afler  he  had  beoi 
let  out  of  the  ivory  gate,  in  properer  terms,  had  it  been  indeed  to  be 
understood  of  a  journey  into  hell. 

Thus,  we  see,  Virgil  was  obliged  to  have  his  hero  initiated ;  and  he 
actually  had  the  authority  of  antiquity  to  call  this  initiation  a  descent  into 
hell,  'H  EI2  '  AAOT  KATABASIS.  Hence  some  of  the  pretended  Orphic 
odes,  sung  at  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  bore  this  tide,  a  name 
equivalent  to  TEAETAI,  or'IEP02  A0r02.  And  surely  he  made  use  , 
of  his  advantages  with  great  judgment;  for  such  a  fiction  animates  the 
relation,  which,  delivered  out  of  allegory,  had  been  too  cold  and  insipid 
for  epic  poetry. 

We  see,  from  iEneas's  urging  the  example  of  those  heroes  and  law- 
givers, who  had  been  initiated  before  him,  that  his  request  was  only  for 
an  initiation: 

Si  potuit  manis  arcessere  coi\}ugis  Orpheus, 

ThreVcia  fretus  cithara  fidibusque  canoris: 

Si  fratrem  Pollux  alterna  morte  redemit, 

Itque  reditquc  viam  toties :  quid  Thesea  mai^num. 

Quid  memorem  Alciden?  et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  suiximo. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Theseus  is  the  only  one  of  these  ancient  heroes 
not  recorded  in  history  to  have  been  initiated,  though  we  have  shown 
that  his  descent  into  hell  was,  like  that  of  the  rest,  only  a  view  of  the 
mysteries.     The  reason  is,  his  entrance  was  a  violent  intrusion. 

*  ^rl«y  l\,  in  tl  *»i  hm  rtvf  {y  ai«u  fti^rttt  ^»U\rtu  xiytn,  kXJJt  rn  k\fit%im,  "hk  rnv  l» 

'F.Xivcivtt  lirotZix  nit)  v^'t^run  r,  ffHtifh  T9V  ^f«ji*jir«j.— In  VCr.  367. 
f   Lib.  xi.  propt-  fiiiffn 
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Had  an  old  poem,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  intitled,  a  bbscbut 
Into  hell,  been  now  extant,  it  would,  probably,  have  shown  us,  that  no 
more  was  meant  than  Orpheus's  initiation;  and  that  the  idea  of  this  sixth 
book  was  taken  firom  thence. 

But  further,  it  was  customary  for  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  to 
exercise  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries,  as  i^ipears  from 
Cicero,  who  desires  Atticus,  then  at  Athens,  and  initiatedy  to  send  to 
Chilius,  a  poet  of  eminence,*  an  account  of  the  JBleusinian  mysteries;  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  insert  into  some  poem  he  was  then  writing.f 
Thus  it  appears,  that  both  the  ancient  and  contemporary  poets  afforded 
Virgil  a  pattern  for  this  famous  episode. 

Even  Servius  saw  thus  far  into  Virgil's  design,  as  to  say,  that  many 
things  were  here  delivered  according  to  the  profound  learning  of  the 
Egyptian  iheciogy*\  And  we  have  shown,  that  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  mysteries  were  invented  by  that  people.  But  though  I  say  this  was 
our  poet's  general  design,  in  this  Beunous  episode,  I  would  not  be  sup- 
posed to  mean,  that  he  followed  no  other  guides  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  Several  of  them  are  borrowed  from  Homer:  and 
several  frt>m  the  philosophic  notions  of  Plato:  some  of  these  will  be  taken 
notice  of,  in  their  place. 

The  great  agent  in  this  affair  is  the  sibyl:  and,  as  a  virgin,  she  sus- 
tains two  principal  and  distinct  parts:  that  of  the  inspired prtW/eM,  to 
pronounce  the  oracle  (whose  connexion  with  the  mysteries  is  spoken  of 
above);  and  that  of  hierophant,  to  conduct  the  initiated  through  the 

whole  CELEBRATION. 

Her  first  part  begins, 

VenUim  erat  ad  limen,  cum  Virgo,  potcertfata 

Tempus,  ait.     Deus,  ecce,  Deiu — 

O  Undem  magnis  pelagi  defimcte  pericUs,  &c. 

and  ends, 

Ut  primum  cessit  furor,  et  rabida  ora  quieniot. 

Her  second  part  begins  at, 

Sate  sanguine  diTdm, 
Tros  Anchisiada,  &c. 

and  continues  through  the  whole  book.     For,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
initiated  had  a  guide  or  conductor,  called '  If eo^«jrnff,  Mwr«Twyo(,  '^<C<^^» 

•  See  lib.  i.  ep.  16,  ad  AtUcum,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii.  p.  23. 

f  Chiliui  te  rogat  et  ego  ejus  rogatu  ETMOAniAON  HATPIA.  lib.  i.  epist.  9,  ad  AtU- 
cum,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iii.  p.  9.  On  which  Victorius  obsenres,  <'  war^m  fere  omnes  excusi, 
quemadmodum  est  in  anUquis,  habent:  ut  intelligat  ritus  patrios  et  insUtuUones  illius 
sacne  &miliie,  et  augusta  mysteria,  ut  inquit  Cicero,  ii.  De  Legg. 

%  Multa  per  altam  scieotiam  theologiconim  if^gyptionim. 
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indifferently  of  either  sex,*  who  was  to  instruct  him  in  the  preparatory 
ceremonies,  and  lead  him  through,  and  explain  to  him,  all  the  shows  and 
representations  of  the  mysteries.  Hence  Virgil  calls  the  Sibyl  magna 
SACERDOS,  and  docta  comes,  words  of  equivalent  signification:  and 
this,  because  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  were  always  celebrated  in  Rome  by 
female  priests,  f  And  as  the  female  mysttzyogue,  as  well  as  the  male,| 
was  devoted  to  a  single  life,  so  was  the  Cumaoan  Sibyl,  whom  he  calls 
Casta  Sibylla.  Another  reason  why  a  priestess  b  given  to  conduct 
him,  is,  because  Proserpine  presides  in  this  whole  affair.  And  the  name 
oi  the  priestess  in  the  JEleusinian  mysteries  shows  that  she  properly 
belonged  to  Proserpine,  though  she  was  also  called  tiie  priestess  of 
Ceres.  "  The  andents,"  saysPorphyrius,  <<  called  the  priestesses  of  Ceres 
MfXiwtfiy  as  being  the  ministers  or  hiefophants  of  the  subterraneous 
goddess;  and  Proserpine  herself,  McX/r«d9f."§  And  JSneas  addresses  her 
in  the  language  of  the  aspirant,  to  the  hierophant: 

Potes  namque  omnia:  nee  ta 
Nequtdqimm  locis  Hecate  pnefecit  ATernif. 

and  she  answers  much  in  the  style  of  those  sacred  ministers. 

Quod  si  tantus  amor,  &c. 

£t  insaNo  juTat  indulgere  labori ; 
Accipe  qusB  peragenda  prius. 

For  insanus  is  the  same  as  ofy/M^r/xoV,  and  this,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo, 
was  an  inseparable  circumstance  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  D 

The  first  instruction  the  priestess  gives  i£neas,  is  to  search  for  the 
GOLDEN  BOUGH,  sacrod  to  Proserpine; 

Auraas  et  foliis  et  lento  vimine  ramus, 
JwMfU  infernal  sacer. 

*  T«f  it^iUt  [Aw^nr^]  MiX/rr«(  l»AXouf  §i  vrtnrm. — SchoU  Eurip.  HippoL     MiXir^«f 
Mtffim  raf  riif  AnfAnr(*$  it^ti»f  ^nri.^Schol.  Pind.  Pjrthion. 
t  So  tlie  satirist, 

PaucsB  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignas.— Juv.  Sat.  vi. 

%  Hierophanta  apud  Athenas  eviratur  ▼inim,  et  sterna  debilitate  fit  castas.— .Hieroo.  ad 
Geron.  de  Monogamia.  Cereris  sacerdotes,  viventibus  etiam  viris,  et  consentientibus, 
arnica  separatione  viduantur. — Tertul.  de  Monogamia,  sub  finem.    Kjm  to  'IEPO^ANTHN 

Si  %m  ^  ^fnfir^i  fr^»^'i0ttu  t* vti}»  ^ri. —Schol.  Sophocl.  Oedip.  Col.  ver.  674. — It  was  for 
this  reason  that  these  female  hierophants  were  called  MiXirrci,  as  is  well  obsenred  by  the 
SchoL  on  Pind.  in  Pyth.  the  bee  being,  among  the  ancients,  the  symbol  of  chastity: 

Quod  nee  concubitu  indulgent,  nee  corpora  segnes 
In  Venerem  solvunt. 
4  *tit  A^f»fiTf»t  iffimf ,  it  x^$umt9  ^Mf  ^«rri)c«,  MiXirr««  m  ^iXtun  i««A«vf,  murnt  n 
riv  K«^v  MiXiT«#)ii.— De  Antro  Nymph. 

II  Tjf  ^nfinr^i  ni  ^»  ri  OPriASTIKON  travf  umi  ri  Bm»x*»i9j  »m  r«  X*i****f  **''  ^^  ^*V 
rtis  riXireci  fivTTixoh—hih.  X.  p.  468.  B.  edit  Paris,  1620,  foU 
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Serrins  can  make  nothing  of  this  circumstance.  He  supposes  it  might 
possibly  allude  to  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Diana's 
temple  in  Greece;  where,  if  a  fugitive  came  for  sanctuary,  and  could 
get  off  a  branch  from  the  tree,  whidi  was  carefully  guarded  by  the 
priests,  he  was  to  contend  in  single  combat  with  one  of  them;  and,  if 
he  overcame,  was  to  take  his  place.*  Though  nothing  can  be  more 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  question  than  this  rambling  account,  yet  the 
Abb6  Banier  is  content  to  follow  it,t  for  want  of  a  better.  |  But  the 
truth  is,  under  this  brtmehy  is  figured  the  wreath  ef  myrtle^  with  which 
the  initiated  were  crowned,  at  the  celebration  of  the  myHi&nM.^  1.  The 
golden  bough  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  Proserpine,  and  so,  we  are  told,  was 
the  myrtle:  Proserpine  only  is  mentioned  all  the  way;  partly,  because 
the  initiation  is  described  as  an  actual  descent  into  hell;  but  fnrinc^ialiy, 
because,  when  the  bitss  of  the  mysteriee  were  performed,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  were  equally  invoked;  but  when  the  shows  were  repre- 
sented, as  in  the  first  part  of  this  episode,  then  Proserpine  alone  pre- 
sided. 2.  The  quality  of  this  golden  bought  with  its  lento  vimine,  ad- 
mirably describes  the  tender  branches  of  myrtle.  3.  The  doves  of 
Venus  are  made  to  direct  iGneas  to  the  tree : 

Turn  maximuB  heros 
JUatemas  agnoscit  aves. 

They  fiy  to  it,  and  delight  to  rest  upon  it,  as  their  mistress's  fiivourite 
tree. 

Sediius  optaHt  gemioa  super  aitora  sidiiBt 

For  the  myrtle,  as  is  known  to  every  one,  was  consecrated  to  Venus. 
And  there  is  a  greater  propriety  and  beauty  in  this  disposition,  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  For  not  only  the  myrtle  was  dedicated  to  Pro- 
serpine as  well  as  Venus,  but  the  doves  likewise,  as  Porphyry  informs  us.  || 
But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  this  myrtle  branch  represented  to  be 
of  gold?  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  marvellouSy  he  may  be  assured. 
A  golden  bough  was  literally  part  of  the  sacred  equipage  in  the  shows, 
a  burthen  which  the  ass,  who  carried  the  mysteries,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  chiefly  proud  of.  This  branch  was  sometimes  wreathed  into  a 
crown,  and  worn  on  the  head;  at  other  times,  it  was  carried  in  the  hand. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us,f  from  Dionysius  Thrax  the  grammarian, 

*  See  DoCe  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  Explicat.  Hlstor.  des  fia>le8,  voL  ii.  p.  183,  cd.  1715. 

X  See  Dote  A  A ,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

§   Mnifr/vfif  rri^«yf  i^rtfauSfrc  •<Vf^arff/«iMi.^-Schol.  Arisfoph.  Ilanis. 

tt^§9  yti(  aurnt  n  ^«rr«.~Porph.  de  Abst.  lib.  {▼.  sect.  1& 

If  — «v^«  Aiyvmrim  sai  ri  rin  BttXkin  rmv  ^i^inn  TiSt  ir^vrAifMvr/.'SUtnil.  lib.  \,  p. 
568,  p.  414,  D.  edit  Sylborg. 
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that  it  was  an  Egyptian  custom  to  hold  a  branch  in  the  act  of  adoration. 
And  of  what  kind  these  branches  were,  Apuleius  tells  us,  in  his  descrip- 
tion  of  a  procession  of  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  *<  Ibat 
tertius,  attollens  pai«mam  auro  subtilitxii  fouatam,  necnon  Mer* 
curialem  etiam  caducsum."  *  The  golden  branchy  then,  and  the 
eaduceus  were  related.  And  accordingly  Virgil  makes  the  former  dd 
the  usual  office  of  the  latter,  in  affording  a  free  passage  into  the  regions 
of  the  dead.  Again,  Apuleius,  describing  the  fifth  person  in  the  pro- 
cession, says,  *^  Quintus  auream  vannum  aureis  congestam  ramulis."! 
So  that  a  golden  bought  we  see,  was  an  important  implement,  and  of 
very  complicated  intention  in  the  shows  of  the  mysteries, 

iEneas  having  now  possessed  himself  of  the  golden  bough,  a  pass- 
port as  necessary  to  his  descent  as  a  myrtle  crown  to  initi<Uiony 

(Sed  non  Bote  datur  telluris  operta  subire, 
Auricomos  quam  quis  decerpserit  arbore  fceiiGi») 

carries  it  into  the  Sibyl's  grot : 

Et  vatis  portal  sub  tecta  sibyllse. 

And  this  was  to  design  initiation  into  the  lesser  mysteries:  for  Dion 
Chrysostom  \  tells  us,  it  was  performed  §>  oUifcxrt  fttK^f,  <  in  a  little  narrow 
chapel,'  such  a  one  as  we  must  suppose  the  Sibyl's  grot  to  be.     The 
initiated  into  these  rites  were  called  MT2TAI. 
He  is  then  led  to  the  opening  of  the  descent : 

Spelunca  alia  fuit,  vatt&que  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrapaa,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemonimque  teuebris. 

And  his  reception  is  thus  described: 

Sub  pedibus  mugire  solum,  et  juga  coepta  moveri 
Sjrlraruniy  visaque  canes  ululare  per  ambram, 
Adrentante  dea. 

All  this  is  exactly  similar  to  the  fine  description  of  the  poet  Claudian, 
where  he  professedly,  and  without  disguise,  speaks  of  the  tremendous 
entry  into  these  mystic  rites: 

Jam  mihi  cemuntur  trepidii  delubra  mover! 
Sedibus,  et  claram  dispergere  fulmina  lucem, 
Adventum  testata  DeL     Jam  magnus  ab  imis 
^  Auditur  firemitus  terris,  iemplumque  remugit 

Cecropimn;  »anckuqit€  facet  attoUU  Elxusin; 
AnguM  7yipiole9u  siridunif  et  squamea  curris 
CoUa  levant  attrita  jugis — 
Ecce  procul  ternas  Hecate  variata  figuras 
Exoritur.^ 

Both  these  descriptions  agree  exactly  with  the  relations  of  the  ancient 

•  Metam.  lib.  xi.  p.  383.       t  Ibid.      %  Oral.  12.      §  De  Raplu  Proserp.  sub  Inftfo. 
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Greek  writers  on  this  subject.  Dion  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  initiation 
into  the  mysteries^  gives  us  this  general  idea  of  it :  Just  so,  <^  it  is,  as  when 
one  leads  a  Greek  or  barbarian  to  be  initiated  in  a  certain  mystic  dome, 
excelling  in  beauty  and  magnificence;  where  he  sees  many  mystic 
sights,  and  hears  in  the  same  manner  a  multitude  of  voices;  where  dark- 
ness and  light  alternately  affect  his  senses ;  and  a  thousand  other  un- 
common things  present  themselves  before  him."  * 

Our  poet  next  relates  the  fanatic  agitation  of  the  mystagoffuey  on  this 
occasion: 

Procul,  0  procul  este,  profanf, 
CoDClamat  Tates,  totoque  absistite  luoo. 
Taatum  e&to  furens  antro  se  immiait  aperto. 

So  again,  Claudian,  where  he  counterfeits  the  raptures  and  astonishment 
of  the  initiated^  and  throws  himself,  as  it  were,  like  the  sibyl,  into  the 
middle  of  the  scene: 


-Gressus  remoTOte,  profiuii. 


Jam  fiiror  humanos  noBtro  de  pectore  Bensus 
Expulit. 

The  PBOCUL,  o  FBOCUii  E8TE,  FROFANi  of  the  sibyl,  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  formula  used  by  the  mystagogue,  at  the  opening  of  the 
mysteries  : 

EKAS,  EKA2  E2TE,  BEBHAOL 

But  now  the  poet  having  determined  to  accompany  his  hero  through 
all  the  mysterious  rites  of  his  initiation^  and  conscious  of  the  imputed 
impiety,  in  bringing  them  out  to  open  day,  stops  short  in  his  narration, 
and  breaks  out  into  this  solemn  apology : 

Dii,  quibus  impcrium  est  animarumy  umbneque  silentes ; 
Et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon  loca  nocte  silentia  late. 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui:  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas. — 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that  this  pretended  apprehension  of  the 
ancients,  that  they  were  doing  an  unlawful  thing  when  they  revealed  the 
secrets  of  the  realm  of  Dis^  arose  from  the  custom  of  the  mysteries,  where 
these  sights  were  represented.  For  they  had  none  of  these  scruples 
where  they  speak  of  the  habitations  of  the  celestial  gods.  Claudian,  w1k> 
(as  we  have  observed)  professes  openly  to  treat  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, at  a  time  when  they  were  in  little  veneration,  yet,  in  compliance 
to  old  custom,  excuses  his  undertaking  in  the  same  manner: 

^  I^Cih  »vf  »fA0t*tf  aSfWtf  tlrtf  «»2^a  "EAXuvAy  fi  B«^/S«^«y  iavu9$0U  wm^mHihaut  •<#  fitventtiv 
mm  §t»»ff  vTi^^vn  udkktt  jmu  fnyi^Uf  «r«XX«  ^)v  i^wrm,  fttf§Ttnm  B^ti/mrtt,  waX\£t  il  tt»§u»tTtt 
T»t9VTif  ^tnSft  fnir^vt  ri  luu  ^»tri$  \f»X\m\  mlnri  ^«mv9/e«iv«^ii,  «XX«rv  ti  fiv^lan  yncf»,if^*» 
— Orat.  \2. 
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Dii,  quibus  in  numerum,  S(c, 
Vos  mibi  sacnuiim  penetralia  pandite  reruin, 
Et  Testri  secreta  poll,  qua  lampade  Ditem 
Flexit  Amor,  quo  ducta  ferox  Proserpina  raptu 
Possedit  doUle  Chaos ;  quantasque  per  oras 
Sollicito  genetrix  erraverit  aoxia  cursu ; 
Unde  datse  populis  leges,  et,  glande  relicta^ 
Cesserit  inventis  Dodonia  quercus  aristis.* 

Had  the  revealing  the  mysteries  been  as  penal  at  Rome,  as  it  was  in 
Greece,  Virgil  had  never  ventured  on  this  part  of  his  poem.  But  yet  it 
was  esteemed  impious ;  f  and  what  is  more,  it  was  infamous. 

-—  retabo  qui  Cereris  sacram 
Vulgftrit  arcanse>  sub  iisdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
SoWat  phaselum. Hor. 

He  therefore  does  it  covertly;  and  makes  this  apology  to  such  as  saw 
into  his  meaning. 

The  hero  and  his  guide  now  enter  on  their  journey ; 

Ibant  obscuii  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbras: 
Perqae  domos  Ditis  racuas,  et  inauia  regna. 
Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis:  ubi  coelum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstuUt  atra  colorem. 

Tliis  description  will  receive  much  light  from  a  passage  in  Lucian's  dia- 
logue of  the  tyrant.  As  a  company  made  up  of  every  condition  of  life 
are  voyaging  together  to  the  other  world,  M ycillus  breaks  out  and  says : 
"Bless  us!  how  dark  it  is!  What  is  become  of  the  fair  Megillus?  In 
this  situation,  who  can  tell,  whether  Simmiche  or  Phryne  be  the  hand- 
somer? Every  thing  is  alike,  and  of  one  colour;  there  is  no  room  for 
comparing  beauties.  My  old  cloak,  which  but  now  presented  to  your 
eyes  so  irregular  a  figure,  is  become  as  honourable  a  wear  as  his  majesty's 
purple.  They  are,  indeed,  both  vanished, :(  and  retired  together  under 
the  same  cover.    But  my  friend,  the  cynic,  where  are  you !  give  me  your 

*  De  Raptu  Proserpinie,  lib.  i.  sub  init 

'\  Atbenis  initiatus  [Augustus]  cum  postea  Romse  pro  tribunal!  de  privilegio  sacerdotum 
Atticie  Cereris  cognosceret,  et  quiedam  secretoria  proponerentur,  dimisso  concilio  et  corona 
circumstantium,  solus  audilt  disceptantes. — Sueton.  lib.  ii.  Octav.  Aug.  cap.  93. 

X  The  original  has  a  peculiar  elegance.  'A^ANH  yk^  &i*^t  &c.,  alludes  to  the  ancient 
Greek  nations  concerning  the  Jirtt  tnafier,  which  they  called  mfanit,  invisible,  as  being 
without  the  qualities  iAform  and  colour.  The  investing  matter  with  these  qualities^  waa 
the  production  of  bodies,  the  va  ^mfifitwa:  and  their  dissolution,  a  return  to  a  state  of  m- 
visihUiiy. — i<V  'a4'ANE2  x^(*^  '^«  imXtfifitf,  as  the  pretended  Merc.  Trismag.  has  it,  cap. 
xi.  Matter f  in  this  state  of  invisibility,  was,  by  the  earlier  Greeks,  called  'AAHZ.  After^ 
wards,  the  state  itself  was  so  called ;  and  at  length  it  came  to  signify  the  abode  of  departed 
^|^i^its. 
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hand :  you  are  inititUed  in  the  Ei^eusinian  mysteries.  Tell  me  now^ 
do  you  not  think  this  very  like  the  blind  march  the  good  company  make 
there?  Cy.  OA,  extremely:  and  see,  here  comes  one  of  the  furies,  as  I 
guess  by  her  equipage,  her  torch,  and  her  terrible  looks,"  * 

The  sibyl,  on  their  approach  to  the  month  of  the  cave,  had  advised 
iEneas  to  summon  up  all  his  courage,  as  being  to  undergo  the  severest 
trial: 

Tuque  luTade  Tiam,  raglnaque  eripe  feirum: 
Nunc  animis  opus,  iEnea,  nunc  pectore  firmo. 

These  trials  were  of  two  sorts:  the  encountering  real  labours  and  diffi- 
culties ;  and  the  being  e^qposed  to  imaginary  and  false  terrors.  This 
latter  was  objected  to  all  the  initiated  in  general :  the  other  was  reserved 
for  chiefs  and  leaders.  On  which  account,  Virgil  describes  them  both, 
in  their  order;  as  they  were  both  to  be  undergone  by  his  hero.  The 
real  labours  are  figured  under  these  words : 

Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primisque  in  faucibus  Ore!, 
Luctus  et  ultriees  posuere  cubllia  Cune, 
Pallentesque  babitaot  Morbi,f  trisUsque  Seoectua, 
Et  Metus,  et  mileauada  Fames,  et  turpia  Egeatas; 
Terribiles  visu  fomue;  Letbumque,  Laboique; 
Turn  coQsaoguineus  Lethi  Sopor,  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia;  martiferumque  adveno  in  limine  BeUum, 
Ferreique  Eumenidum  thakmi,  et  Discordia  demenfi 


To  understand  the  force  of  this  description,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
transcribe  the  account  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  probationary  trials 
in  the  mysteries  of  Mithkas,  whose  participation  was  more  particularly 
aspired  to,  by  chiefs  and  leaders  of  armies ;  whence  these  initiated  were 
commonly  called  the  soldiers  of  Mithras. J  "  No  one,"  says  Nonnus, 
"  could  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries  [of  Mithras]  till  he  had  passed 
gradually  through  the  probationary  labours  [by  which  he  was  to  acquire 
a  certain  apathe  and  sanctity].  There  were  eighty  degrees  of  these 
labours,  from  less  to  greater:  and  when  the  aspirant  has  gone  through 

*  MI.     *H0tM>Mf  r»v  l^«f»v*  wv  M/y  i  *aXU  Mty<XX«f,  4  ri  ^iiyfif  rtt  XvrmMim  u  ttrnXXim* 

ri  T(tfimt*9t  ftfirt^  ritts  Aftt^ft*  iTmu  %»»$vf,   }r§rtfU9  yiytirmt  rii  wg^p^^th  tA  fim€tXist$  * 

Ttyx'^****  i^Y^c^^i  f»4t  rJiv  li|fiy*  kVS  ^mm,  IrtXwht  y^^^  i  KmiVm,  rd  EAETZIMIA,  t^x 
*OMOIA  TMf  Ui7  tf#«i)i  rM  h»ui  KTN.  %5  Xiyuf  t^if  tSf  «'^M^;^ir«u  ifUvx*!'^^  ^*U  f»^»* 
ri,  mm  AwuXurtmif  v^^rjSXiWMir**  H  i^  irw  *E^i*9¥t  Uriv  1  Lociani  CatapluB,  t.  i.  p..  643, 
edit.  Reitzii,  4to,  AmsteL  1743. 

•f  Quint,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  pallentesque,  &c.  a  metonom^.  Had  this  been  the 
description  of  an  hatpitai,  he  had  been  right:  foe  then^  indeed,  in  these  words,  the  comte 
would  have  been  put  for  the  efect. 

X  Erubescite,  Romani  commilitones  ejus,  jam  non  ah  ipso  jndicandi,  sed  ab  aliquo 
MiTHRiB  MiLiTE:  qui  cum  initiatur  in  spelico,  &c.~-Tertull.  de  Corona  Militis. 
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them  aUy  be  is  initiated.  These  labours  are — to  pass  through  fire,  to 
endure  coid,  .hunger,  and  thirst,  to  undergo  much  joumeyings;  and,  in  a 
word,  every  toil  of  this  nature.'** 

The  second  sort  of  trials  were  the  panic  terrors,  of  the  mysteries  ;  and 
these,'  Virgil  represents  next.;  And  to  distinguish  them  from  the* 
figuratiye  description  of  the  recU  labours  preceding,  he  separates  the  two 
accounts  by  that  fine  circumstance  of  the  tree  of  dreams,  which  intro-' 
duces  the  second  sort: 

In  medio  ramos  annoMque  brachia  pandit 
UhnuBopaca,  iogeos:  quam  aedem  Somnia  Tdlgo 
V^na  tenere  ferunt,  ibliisque  sub  omnibiu  bsreot. 
Multaque  prseterea  variarum  monstra  ieFarum, 
Centauri  in  foribus  stabulaiit,  ScyUnque  biformes, 
Et  centumgeminus  Bnareus,  ac  bellua  Lerace 
Horrendam  strldens,  flammisque  armata  Chimera, 
Gori^ODes^  Haipyiieque,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbr». 

These  terrihiles  visu  formce  are  the  same  which  Pletho,  in  the  place 
quoted  above,  calls  «?iXrfxoT«  rdg  fM^^Ag  ^acfAurut  as  they  were  seen  in 
the  entrance  of  the  mysteries;  and  which  Celsus  tells  us,  were  likewise 
presented  in  the  Bacchic  rites;  ro/^  h  ruts  Bttxxi^^c  nTitTxis  rd  ^eiofiotTct 

But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  though  these  things  had  the  use 
here  assigned  to  them,  it  was  some  circumstance  in  the  recondite  physiology 
of  the  E^t,  which  preferred  them  to  this  station.  We  are  to  consider 
then  this  dark  entrance  into  the  mysteries,  as  a  representation  of  the 
CHAOS,  tlius  described: 

Ibant  obscurl  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perquo  domos  Ditis  vacua*,  et  inania  regna. 

And  amongst  the  several  powers  invoked  by  the  poet,  at  his  entrance  on 
this  scene,  chaos  is  one: 

Di,  quibus  imperium  est  aDimanmi,  umbrsque  aileiites: 
Et  Ch.\os,  et  Pblegetbon,  loca  nocte  tacentia  late. 

Now  a  fragment  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Greorge  Syncellus,  describes 
the  ancient  chaos,  according  to  the  physiology  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  this 
manner, — '<  There  was  a  time,  they  say,  when  all  was  water  and  dark- 

*  Ov  IvHvnu  •i*  Tit  iif  •tfr«»  rsXMn^MM,  li  ^  w^t^n  ^  rSv  /W^y  rmw  MXsMfft 
««^W«f.  BtJfUt  2i  Ml  »»Xd^tmf  ripjuf  k^fUf  iy)«^««»ra,  l;^ffnf  Ik  iwifim^tf  »•)  iMmfimen* 
m»xA^»fTmi  ymf  *^Zr»t  rk(  IXm^ftri^f,  Jr«  rit  ^fMrrmmri^*  Kai  (Si  •Sfr^v  fttrm  ri  ««^- 
ikiu9  ^tk  Wffif  Ttit  x*\m€iiM9  rin  nXurm  i  vtktifnumf  ml  H  mtKAmg  tUl  ri  ^  vnf^ 
Tm^i>Jit9y  JTi  )i«  H^ovi,  %im  <nipns  »mi  is^J^ntf  itk  S^m^img  •'•XAjrf,  tmi  iurX^i  hk  «'«#»f  wiv 
TMvrmv,  Noimus,  io  Sccuodam  Nasiana.  StelettiiUcau.  And  again  h^  says,  fUtit  K 
^vfarai  rtXtTrfim  ra§  tov  Mifi^cv  riXtrotf,  li  ^i|  ha  wm^St  rm  MXA^m  .itm^iXhsf  jmu  ll^ 
iciprif  axeUn  rim  jmu  iV^fis  &<(. 

t  Origen.  contra  Cels,  lib.  iv.  p.  107. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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11688.  And  these  gave  birth  and  habitation  to  MOiTsrmous  AifiMAi.B  or 
MIXED  FORMS  AND  sPECiss.  For  there  were  men  with  two  wings,  others 
with  four,  and  some  again  with  double  faces.  Some  had  the  horns  of  goats, 
some  their  legs,  and  some  the  legs  of  horses;  others  had  the  hind  parts 
of  horses,  and  the  fore  parts  of  men,  like  the  hippocentaurs.  There 
were  bulb  with  human  heads,  dogs  with  four  bodies  ending  in  fishes, 
horses  with  dogs'  heads ;  and  men^  and  other  creatures  with  the  heads 
and  bodies  of  horses,  and  with  the  tails  of  fishes.  And  a  ^number  of 
animals,  whose  bodies  were  a  monstrous  compound  of  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  beasts  of  various  kinds.  Together  with  these,  were  fishes, 
reptiles,  serpents,  and  other  creatures,  which,  by  a  reciprocal  translation 
of  the  parts  to  one  another,  became  all  portentously  deformed:  the  pic- 
tures and  representations  of  which  were  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Belus. 
A  woman  ruled  over  the  whole,  whose  name  was  Omoroca,  in  the  Chaldee 
tongue  Thalath,  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  the  sea;  and,  on  account  of 
their  powerful  connexion,  the  moon."*  This  account  seems  to  have 
been  exactly  copied  in  the  mysteries^  as  appears  from  the  description  of 
the  poet: 

Multaque  prnterea  Ttriamm  moostrm  feranim 
Centaini  in  foribiis  stabuknt,  Scyllaeque  biformes, 
Et  oetitumgeminus  Briireus,  ac  bellua  Lenus 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  amiaU  CUnuen, 
Gorgones,  Harpjriieqtie,  et  forma  tricorporis  umbne. 

The  CAinNE  figures  have  a  considerable  station  in  thb  region  of  mon- 
sters :  and  he  tells  us, 

— ^visSBque  canbb  ululare  per  umbram: 

which  Pletho  explains  in  his  scholia  on  the  magic  oracles  of  Zoroaster. 
<<  It  is  the  custom,  in  the  celebration  of  the  nu/steries,  to  present  before 
many  of  the  initiated,  phantasms  of  a  canine  figure,  and  other  monstrous 
shapes  and  appearances."f 

rtr^mwri^avg,  mm  lMr^«r«ir*Vf.— T«vf  ^iv  miySw  mXn  nmi  mifmrm  f;)^*f««f,  r«W  H  IwwiW' 

iTmu.  Z^»y0ni0n9m4  li  »mt  r««^«vr«  M^mwt9  »ifMXkt  7;^***'*'*  *^  *vni«  nr^ffuirmt 
MffK  ixtyf  l»  rS*  M'i^/tf  fAt^tiv  ix»9r»i,  ««4  Iwwyt  MmomifmkMn,  mm  itft^mftn^  jmU  Irt^s 
^MS  »if«X«r  ftU9  mm  r^/MMW  Wiem9  7;^«m'«,  w^i  )i  Ixtimt  mm  mXXm  Ik  J^im  vmtw^wm^ 
^n^im  fu^pkf  7;^«vr«.  Tl^if  il  T»vrif,  ix^vff  mm4  l^wtra,  mm)  S^uu  mmi  AxXm  T^  wXtU/tm 
^Mfimrrk  mmi  tra^nXkmyfU—  m  S^ut  JiXknXm  ix'^'h  ^^  «M»i  ^^  timimt,  l»  ry  r«*  BiXsp 
9m«f  Jkvdmurm,  "A^x***  ^  r^^vw*  trdpran  ymmmm,  rn  £m/m»  *OfU^mm,  EImu  Vi  rmfr§  Xa>l»- 
wri  ^  ^mXiJt  *EXX«»irr)  li  fuh^ftmtiprm  diAjMVM,  mmrk  h  Ui^n^m  Xtknm*^  Georf . 
Synrel.  duroiiogr. 

^  FJ^h  r0it  ifXktitt  Tmf  nXtm/Aifrnf  ^mlfitim  mmrk  rki  riXtrki  mwm^n  riitk,  mmi  £XXsn 
JiXXim0rm  rkf  ^t^S  fti^ftmrm 
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The  woamo,  whose  name  Thalaih  coincides  with  that  of  the  moouy 
was  the  Heeate  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  invoked  by  iEneas  on  this  occa* 
sion: 

Voce  vocani  Hbcatkn,  cmh  Erebof{Vit  potentem. 

Hence  terrifying  visions  were  called  Hecatea.*  The  reason  why  Hecate, 
or  the  moon,  came  to  be  one  of  the  governesses  in  these  rites,  was, 
because  some  had  placed  Elysium  in  the  moon :  the  Elysian  fields  being 
from  thence  called  the  fields  of  HeccUe.  The  ancients  called  Hecate, 
diva  TRiFOBMis.  And  Scaliger  observes  that  this  word  Tkalath^  wjiich 
Syncellus,  or  Berosus,  says,  was  equivalent  to  the  moon,  signifies  tbia. 
And  now  we  soon  find  the  hero  in  a  fiight ; 

CoDripit  hie  subito  trepidus  formidine  ferrum 
iEneaSy  i trictamque  aciem  Tenientibus  obftrt. 

With  these  i^ections  the  ancients  represent  the  tnitiated  as  possessed  on 
his  first  entrance  into  these  holy  rites.  *'  Entering  now  into  the  mystic 
dome,"  says  Themistias,  ''he  is  filled  with  horror  and  amazement.  He 
is  seized  with  solicitude,  and  a  total  perplexity:  he  is  unable  to  move  a 
step  forward,  and  at  a  loss  to  find  the  entrance  to  that  road  which  is  to 
lead  him  to  the  place  he  aspires  to.  Till  the  prophet  [the  votes']  or  con- 
ductor, laying  open  the  vestibule  of  the  temple — ^^f  To  the  same  purpose 
Proclus:  '' — As  in  the  most  holy  mysteriesy  before  the  scene  of  the  mystic 
visions,  there  is  a  terror  infused  over  the  minds  of  the  initiated,  so,"  &c.t 
The  adventurers  come  now  to  the  banks  of  Cocytus.  i£neas  is  sur- 
prised at  the  crowd  of  ghosts  which  hover  round  it,  and  appear  im- 
patient for  a  passage.  His  guide  tells  him  they  are  those  who  have  not 
had  the  rites  of  sepulture  performed  to  their  manes,  and  so  are  doomed 
to  wander  up  and  down  for  a  hundred  years,  before  they  be  permitted 
to  cross  the  river : 

Nee  ripu  datur  bGmndas  et  raoea  flnenta 
Transportare  prius,  quam  sedUms  ossa  qaierunt. 
Centum  errant  annos^  volitantque  Kgbc  litora  circum : 
Tom  demum  admlssi  stagna  exoptata  revitunt. 

We  are  not  to  think  this  old  notion  took  its  rise  from  the  vulgar  super- 
stition. It  was  one  of  the  wisest  contrivances  of  ancient  politics;  and 
came  originally  from  Egypt,  the  fountain-head  of  legislation.  Those 
profound  masters  of  wisdom,  in  projecting  for  the  common  good,  found 
nothing  would  more  contribute  to  the  safety  of  their  fellow  citizens  than 

•  Schol.  ApoUoD.  Argon.  Ub.  iii.  Ter.  859. 

t  "O  ^9  ifr/  v^titf  r»it  Mrii,  f^i»ni  rt  inwiftwkmrt  mm  ixJtyyif  iinfU9if  rl  Ja^tM 

^i^*»r«r,  lr«ri  \i  i  w^^p/irni  imuf9t  kfa^irm^mt  rk  ir^rnkmrn  r&5  futt* — Oral.  In  PatriB. 
X  "O/nn^  i»  «*«««  kyMrirmt  riXifJui  ir^i  rii»  ftiffwuuh  ^utftmrmt  t»*kn^  tSv  ftMtjftkmwf 
gZrm.-^ln  Plat  Tbeol.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  18. 

s2 
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the  public  and  solemn  interment  of  the  dead ;  as  without  this  provision, 
private  murders  might  be  easily  and  securely  committed.  They  there- 
fore introduced  the  custom  of  pompous  funeral  rites;  and,  as  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  tell  us,  were  of  all  people  the  most  circumstantially  cere- 
monious in  the  observance  of  them.  To  secure  these  by  the  force  of 
religion,  as  well  as  civil  custom,  they  taught,  that  the  deceased  could  not 
retire  to  a  place  of  rest,  till  these  rites  were  performed.  The  notion 
spread  so  wide,  and  fixed  its  root  so  deep,  that  the  substance  of  the 
superstition  remains,  even  to  this  day,  in  most  civilized  countries.  By 
so  effectual  a  method  did  the  legislature  gain  its  end,  the  security  of  the 
citizen.  There  is  a  circumstance  in  classical  antiquity  which  will  suffici- 
entiy  inform  us  of  how  great  moment  these  rites  were  esteemed.  Homeb, 
Sophocles,  and  Eubde^ides,  are  confessed  to  be  the  greatest  masters  of 
their  art,  and  to  have  given  us  the  best  models  of  it.  Yet,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  modem  critics,  the  funeral  rites  for  Patrodus,  in  the  Biad,  land 
for  Ajax  and  Polynices,  in  the  Ajax  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  a  vicious 
continuation  of  the  story,  which  violates  the  unity  of  the  actum.  But 
they  did  not  consider,  that  funeral  rites  were  ancientiy  deemed  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  hero's  story:  and  therefore  those  great  masters 
of  design  could  not  understand  the  action  to  be  complete,  till  that 
important  office  to  the  dead  was  dispatched.*  Nay  so  dreadful  was  the 
apprehension  of  the  want  of  funeral  ritet,  that  the  historians  tell  us,  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Spartan  bashfulness,  in  that  war 
in  which  Tyrtaeus  was  employed  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  spirit. 
Who  when  he  had  dissipated  this  superstitious  terror  by  the  magic  of 
his  martial  numbers,  they  rushed  on  to  the  charge  with  a  resolution  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

But  the  Egyptian  sage  found,  afterwards,  another  use  in  this  opinion ; 
and  by  artfully  turning  it  to  a  punishment  on  insolvent xlebtors,  strength- 
ened public  credit,  to  the  great  advantage  of  commerce,  and  consequendy 
of  civil  community.  For,  instead  of  that  general  custom  of  modem 
barbarians  to  bury  insolvents  alive,  this  polite  and  humane  people  had  a 
law  of  greater  efficacy,  which  denied  burial  to  them  when  dead.  And 
here  the  learned  Mfursham  seems  to  be  mistaken,  when  he  supposes,  that 
the  Grecian  opinion  of  the  wandering  of  unburied  ghosts  arose  from  this 
interdiction  of  sepulchral  rites.f     On  the  contrary  it  appears,  that  the 

rtS  XmfAfidf9rr«t  ^um'  ry  ))  iwrrtitfrt  rtSr*  ri  i»f;^v^«f  riiiit  IwiTvm  l^nfUfih  tt»i  fi^  /5#i/X4- 

Hb.  if.  rap.  136,  edit.  Gale,  p.  142,  Kn.  8. 

,     t  Ah  ititertlictffi  apud  iEgyptloi  Bepnltune  popiiA,  Inolerit  apiid  Grfpcos  opinio  insepul- 
Vfinitii  rorponim  animas  h  Cbaronto  non  esse  admiasas.— Canon  Chronira.*,  seculum  xi. 

wr.  3. 
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kiw  wag  founded  on  tlie  opinion,  originally  Egyptian,  and  not  the  opinion 
un  the  law;  for  the  law  had  no  other  sanction  than  the  opinion. 

In  a  word,  had  not  our  poet  conceived  it  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
he  had  hardly  dwelt  so  long  upon  it,  or  returned  again  to  it,*  or  laid  so 
much  stress  on  it,  or  made  his  hero  so  attentively  consider  it : 

Constitit  Anchisa  satus,  et  vestigia  pressit ; 

MULTA  PUTANS. 

But  having  added, 

—  Sortemque  auimo  miseratus  tHiquam; 

and  Servius  commented,  <'  Iniqua  enim  sors  est  puniri  propter  alterius 
J^^^igentiam:  nee  enim  quis  culpa  sua  caret  sepulchro;"  Mr  Bayle  cries 
out,t  "  What  injustice  is  this!  was  it  the  fault  of  these  souls,  tliat  their 
bodies  were  not  interred?"  But  neither  of  thcta  knowing  the  origin  of 
this  opinion,  nor  seeing  its  use,  the  latter  ascribes  that  to  the  blindness 
of  religion,  which  was  the  issue  of  wise  policy.  Virgil,  by  his  sors  ini- 
qua^ means  no  more  than  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  several  other  civil 
institutions,  a  public  benefit  tocu  often  a  private  injury. 

The  next  thing  observable  is  the  ferryman,  Charon;  and  he,  the 
learned  well  know,  was  a  man  of  this  world,  an  Egyptian  of  a  well- 
known  character.  This  people,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  other  worid,  used  to  copy  from  something  they  were  wdl 
acquainted  with  in  this.  In  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  we  observed, 
was  a  matter  of  greater  moment  with  them  than  with  any  other  people, 
they  used  to  carry  their  dead  over  the  Nile,  and  through  the  marsh  of 
Acherusia,  and  there  put  them  into  subteiraneous  caverns;  the  ferryman 
employed  in  this  business  being,  in  their  language,  called  Charon.  Nov 
in  their  mysteries^  the  description  of  the  passage  into  the  other  world  was 
borrowed,  as  was  natural,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  funeral  ritee. 
So  that  the  Charon  below  might  very  well  refuse  to  charge  his  boat  with 
those  whom  his  namesake  (dfove  had  not  admitted.  And  it  might  be 
easily  proved,  if  there  was  occasion,  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  trani- 
ferred  these  realities  into  the  MT0OZ,  and  not  the  Greeks,  as  later  writ- 
ers generally  imagine. 

Charon  is  appeased  at  the  sight  of  the  golden  bough : 

Ille  adrairans  veuerabile  donum 
FaUlis  virgie,  longo  post  tempore  visum. 

But  it  is  represented  as  the  passport  of  all  the  ancient  heroes  who  had 
descended  into  hell ;  how  then  could  it  be  said  to  be  longo  post  tempore 
visum,  iEneas  being  so  near  the  times  of  those  heroes?    To  explain  this, 

•  Vcr.  373,  ct  scq. 

t  H6|>(mi.  aux  Quest,  d'uii  Provincial,  p.  iii.  rap.  22. 
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we  must  have  in  mind  what  hath  been  said  above  of  a  perfect  lawgiver's 
being  held  out  in  iEneas,  and  of  Augustus's  being  delineated  in  the 
Trojan  chief.  So  that  here  Virgil  is  pointing  to  his  master;  and  what 
he  would  insinuate,  is,  that  the  Roman  emperor,  initiated  in  the  Eleunnian 
rites,  should,  in  a  later  age,  rival  the  £une  of  the  first  Grecian  lawgivers. 
But  iEneas  hath  now  crossed  the  river,  and  is  come  into  the  proper 
regions  of  the  dead.    The  first  apparition  that  occurs  is  the  dog  Cerberus : 

H»c  ingens  latntu  regna  tri^ci 
Penonat,  idTerso  recubftos  immanis  id  antro. 

This  is  plainly  one  of  the  phantoms  of  the  mysteries^  which,  Hetho  tells 
us  above,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  Kwiihn  rtwm.  And  in  the  &ble  of 
Hercules's  descent  into  hell,  which,  we  have  shown,  signified  no  more 
than  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries^  it  is  said  to  have  been,  amongst 
other  things,  for  fetching  up  the  dog  Cerberus. 

The  prophetess,  to  appease  his  rage,  gives  him  a  medicated  cake, 
which  casts  him  into  a  slumber: 

Cui  Tatoa,  horrere  Tldeos  jam  coUa  oolulNriSy 
MelU  toporaiam  et  medicatis  fruyiiu*  ojfam 
Objicit. 

In  the  mysteries  of  Trophonius  (who  was  said  to  be  nursed  by  Ceres,* 
that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  derive  his  rites  from  the  Eleusinian)  the 
initiated  carried  the  same  sort  of  medicated  cakes  to  appease  the  serpents 
he  met  with  in  his  passage.f  Tertullian,  who  gives  all  mysteries  to  the 
devil;  and  very  equitably,  as  the  good  man  makes  him  the  author  of  all 
that  is  done  there,  mentions  the  offering  up  of  these  cakes,  oelebrcU  et 
panis  obUuionem,X  This  in  question  was  of  poppy-seed^  made  up  with 
honey;  and  so  I  understand  medicatis  frugtbusy  here,  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  who,  in  the  fourth  book,  makes  the  priestess  of  Venus 
prepare  the  same  treat  for  the  drayan  who  guarded  the  Hesperian  fruit: 

Spargens  humida  mella  soporifenimque  papaver. 

Honey,  as  we  have  shown  above,  was  sacred  to  Proserpine,  who  on  that 

account  was  called  McA/t^^u^  ;  and  the  poppy  was  consecrated  to  Ceres : 
Cereale  papaver,"  says  Virgil ;  on  which  words  Servius  thus  conmients : 
Vel  quod  est  usui,  sicut  frumentum,  vel  quo  Ceres  usa  est  ad  obli  vionem 

doloris;  nam  ob  raptum  Proserpinee  vigiliis  defatigata,  gustato  eo  acta 

est  in  8()porem.''§ 

But,  without  doubt,  the  images,  which  the  spissated  juice  of  poppy 

•  £infifiT(i  -  TM  Tf^fitv  tlftu  r^«^«».— Pausan.  Bo»ot«  cap.  39,  p.  790,  edit  Kuhiiii, 
Mfo,  Lips.  l(i<J(i. 

f  MtXtrrwTMt  X-ruytr^  h  rout  x*l'"f  finXiyftmra  i^nr«v.  Pliilos.  Vit.  ApoUo.  lib. 
\\\\,  lap.  15. 

t  l>*i  prarscr.  adrtr.  Iittrtt.  5  Ad  Ub.  L  Georg.  Yer.  *i\t. 
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presents  to  the  fancy,  was  one  reason  why  this  drug  had  a  place  in  the 
ceremonial  of  the  shows  :  not  improbably,  it  might  be  given  to  some  at 
least  of  the  initiatedy  to  aid  the  impression  of  those  mystic  visions  whidi 
passed  before  them.  For  that  something  like  this  was  done,  that  is, 
giving  medicated  drugs  to  the  aspirants,  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch ; 
who  speaks  of  a  shrub  called  leucophyllus  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
n^ieries  of  Heeaie^  which  drives  men  into  a  kind  of  frenzy,  and  makes 
them  confess  all  the  wickedness  they  had  done  or  intended.  And  am- 
fession  was  one  necessary  preparative  for  initiation. 

The  regions,  according  to  Virgil's  topography,  are  divided  into  three 
parts:  1.  Pubgatort.  2.  Tartabus.  3.  Elysium.  For  Deiphobus 
(in  the  first)  says, 

Discedam,  kxplkbo  numenini,  redd&rque  teiiebris.* 
And,  in  the  second,  it  is  said  of  Theseus, 

Sedet,  .fiTKBNVMque  tedeblt 
Infelix  Theseus. 

The  mysteries  divided  them  in  the  same  manner.  So  Plato,  in  the 
passage  t  quoted  above  (where  he  speaks  of  what  was  taught  in  the 
mysteries)  talks  of  souls  sticking  fast  in  mire  and  filth,  and  remaining  in 
darkness,  till  a  long  series  of  years  had  purged  and  purified  them;  and 
Celsus,  in  Origen^X  ^^Yh  that  the  mysteries  taught  the  doctrine  <tf 
eternal  punishments. 

Of  all  the  three  states  this  of  Tartarus  only  was  eternal.  There  was, 
indeed,  another,  in  the  ancient  pagan  theology,  which  had  the  same 
relation  to  Elysium,  that  Tartarus  had  to  puigatory,  the  extreme  d 
reward,  as  Tartarus  of  punishment.  But  then  this  state  was  not  in  the 
infernal  regions,  but  in  heaven.  Neither  was  it  the  lot  of  common  meSp 
but  reserved  for  heroes  and  demons;  beings  of  a  superior  order,  such  as 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  Sec,  who  became  gods  on  their  admission  into 
heaven,  where  eternity  was  the  consequence  of  their  deification. 

Cicero  distinguishes  the  two  orders  of  souls,  according  to  the  vulgar 
theology,  in  this  manner:  ^'  Quid  autem  ex  hominum  genere  consecratos, 
sicut  Hereulem  et  cseteros  coli  lex  jubet,  indicat  omnium  quidem  animas 
immortales  esse:  fortium  bonorumque  divings." § 

And  here  it  is  to  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  virtues  and  vices, 
which  stock  these  three  divisions  with  inhabitants,  are  such  as  more 
immediately  afiect  society.  A  plain  proof  that  the  poet  followed  the 
views  of  the  legislator,  the  institutor  of  the  mysteries, 

*  But  the  nature  and  end  of  this  purgatory  the  poet  describes  at  large,  from  rer.  796, 
to  ver.  745, 

t  See  note,  p.  2;i7.  t  See  note  t»  P-  245. 

§  De  Legg.  lib.  ii.cap.  12. 
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Pdroatobt,  the  first  divigion,  is  inhabited  by  suicides,  extravagant 
loversy  and  ambitious  warriors:  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  who  had 
indulged  the  violence  of  their  passions ;  which  made  them  rather  wretched 
than  wicked.  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  these  we  find  one  of  the 
ifUHcUed: 

Cereriqne  ttcniiii  PoIylKBteii. 

This  was  agreeable  to  the  public  doctrine  of  the  mysterieSy  which  taught, 
that  initiation  with  virtue  procured  men  great  advantages  over  others,  in 
a  future  state ;  but  that  without  virtue,  it  was  of  no  avail. 

Of  all  these  disorders,  the  poet  hath  more  distinctly  marked  out  the 
misery  of  suicide  : 

Proxima  doinde  tenent  nuesU  loca,  qui  sibi  letlium 
Insontes  peperere  manu,  lucomque  perosi 
Projecere  animas.     Quun  rellent  sthere  In  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perfarra  labores ! 

Here  he  keeps  close  to  the  mysteries;  which  not  only  forbade  suieidey 
but  taught  on  what  account  it  was  criminal.  "  That  which  is  said  in  the 
**  MYSTERIES,''  says  Plato,  ^*  concerning  these  matters  of  man's  being  placed 
in  a  certain  watch  or  station,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  fly  from,  or  forsake, 
is  a  profound  doctrine,  and  not  easily  fathomed."*  Insontesy  says  the 
poet,  to  distinguish  suicides  (properly  so  called)  from  those  whom  the 
laws  condemned  to  be  their  own  executioners :  for  this  inhnmaii  treat- 
ment  was  amongst  the  capital  inflictions  in  the  criminal  code  of  tlie 
ancients. 

Hitherto  all  goes  well.  But  what  must  we  say  to  the  poefs  putting 
new-born  infants^  and  men  falsely  condemnedy  into  his  purgatory?  For 
though  the  faith  and  inquisition  of  modem  Rome  send  many  of  both 
sorts  into  a  place  of  punishment,  yet  the  genius  of  ancient  paganism 
had  a  gentler  aspect.  It  is,  indeed,  diflicult  to  tell  what  these  inmates 
have  to  do  here.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  infants;  and  if  wc 
find  it  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  general  view  of  things  here  given, 
this  will  be  considered  as  another  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  DESCENT : 

Continuo  audita:  voces,  vagUut  ct  ingent. 
Iiifaiitumquo  animie  flentes,  in  limine  primo: 
Quo8  dulcis  vitcc  exsortis,  ct  ab  ubere  raptas 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  eifunere  morsit  acerbo. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  cries  and  lamentings  that,  Proclus  tells 

*  'O  /Mf»  «i/v  if  AIIOPPHTOIS  X\yifA%ys  o*!^'  alrmt  Xiytf,  it  7?  rttt  f(*y^f  i^/k)?  m 
&f4^x»t  fimi  tit  its  in  lattrif  l*  ravrnt  Xvut,  •uT  Jitrt^ifti^KUff  fit\yut  ri  rtt  (*.»*  pmlnrmt  kcu 
•it  ^««<  hiiut. — Pitted,  p.  G2.  StT.  cd.  t.  i.     Sec  note  lili,  at  thv  cud  uf  tiib  book. 
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us,  were  heard  in  the  mysteries.  *  So  that  we  only  want  to  know  the 
original  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance*  Which  I  take  to  have  been 
just  such  another  provision  of  the  lawgiver  for  the  security  of  unFAncYf 
as  that  about  funercd  rites  was  for  the  adihlt.  For  nothing  ooukl 
more  engage  parents  in  the  care  and  preservationt  of  their  youngs  than 
80  terrible  a  doctrine.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  their  natural  fond- 
ness needed  no  enforcement,  or  support:  for  that  most  degenerate  and 
horrid  practice  among  the  ancients,  of  Exposma  infakts,  was  univer- 
sal ;t  and  had  almost  erased  morality  from  the  minds  of  the  best  in- 
structed, and  instinct  from  the  breasts  of  the  most  tenderly  affected.  { 
St  Paul  seems  to  have  had  this  in  his  eye,  when  he  accused  the  pagan 
world  of  being  without  natubal  affection.  §  It  needed  therefore 
the  strongest  and  severest  check:  and  I  am  well  persuaded  it  occasioned 
this  counterplot  of  the  magistrate,  in  order  to  give  instinct  fiur  play,  and 
call  back  banished  nature.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  worthy  of 
his  care :  for  the  destruction  of  children,  as  Pericles  finely  observed  of 
youth,  is  like  cutting  off  the  spring  from  the  year.  Accordingly  we  are 
told  by  Diodorus,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  law||  against  this  unnatural 
practice,  which  law  he  numbers  amongst  the  singularities  of  that  highly 
policied  nation.  <^  They  are  obliged,"  says  he  ^<to  bring  up  all  their  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  render  the  country  populous ;  this  being  esteemed  the 
best  means  of  making  states  flourishing  and  happy  ."IT  And  Tacitus 
«peaks  of  the  prohibition  as  no  less  singular  amongst  the  Jews :  *^  Augendae 
multitudini  consulitur.  Nam  et  itecare  quemquam  ex  onatis,  nefas."** 
Here  again  Mr  Bayle  is  much  scandalized:  *•*'  The  first  thing  which  we 
meet  on  the  entrance  into  the  other  world,  is  the  station  assigned  to 
infants,  who  cried  and  lamented  without  ceasing ;  and  next  to  that,  the 
station  of  men  unjustly  condemned  to  death.  Now  what  could  be  more 
shocking  or  scandalous  than  the  punishment  of  those  little  creatures,  who 
had  yet  committed  no  sin,  or  of  those  persons  whose  innocence  had  been 
oppressed  by  calumny ?"tt     The  first  difficulty  is  already  cleared  up: 

*  K«2  TMf  fittrrn^utf  r§vt  ftuermtliit  OPHNOS  fiiWtt»Si$  r«(NiAj|f«^9.— In  Comment.  In 
Pifttonis  Remp.  lib.  x. 

f  Sec  note  CC,  &t  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  See  what  has  been  further  said  on  this  subject,  b.  I.  sect  4.  $  Rom.  i.  Si. 

II  See  Dote  DD,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

^  Km  rk  ^ivm^^ini  o'avrs  T^i^fwrfv  V^  itmyunt  tnum  riir  ^tXtmtt^jmrimi  m  rtturtif  ftXyterm 
0v^ifia)Jafiifnf  v^is  ty^ftnimf  X'*t*f  ^  ***  «r«A4«».r— Lib.  i.  Histor. 

»*  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v. 

ft  La  premiere  chose  que  Ton  rencootroit  h.  I'entr^  des  enfen,  6toit  la  station  des  petite 
cnfaos,  qui  ne  cessoient  de  pleurer,  et  puis  celle  des  personnes  injustement  condamnees  ii  la 
mort.  Quoi  de  plus  choquant,  de  plus  scandaleux,  que  la  peine  de  ces  petites  creatures, 
qui  u*avoient  encore  comuiis  nul  p^chi ;  ou  que  la  peine  de  ceux,  dont  Tinnoceoce  avoit  iHk 
c»pprimee  par  la  calomnie. — Repons.  aux  Quxest.  d'un  Prov.  p.  3.  cap.  xxil. 
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the  second  shall  be  considered  by  and  by.  But  it  is  no  wonder  Mr  Bayle 
could  not  digest  this  doctrine  of  the  infonis;  for  I  am  much  mjfftaken, 
if  it  did  not  stick  with  Plato  himsdf ;  who,  relating  the  VUUm  of  JSrus^ 
the  Pan^hilian^  concerning  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  another  life,  when  ne  comes  to  the  condition  of  in&nts,  posses  it  over 
in  these  words: — *'^  But  of  children  who  died  in  their  in&ncy,  he  reported 
certain  other  things  not  worthy  to  be  bsiosmbebsd."*  finis's  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  in  another  world,  was  a  summary  of  what  the 
Egyptians  taught  in  their  mysteries  concaming  that  matter.  And  I  mak% 
no  doubt  but  the  thing  not  wcrihy  to  he  remembered^  was  the  doctrine  of 
ii^nts  in  purgcUory :  which  appears  to  have  given  Plato  much  scandal, 
who  did  not,  at  that  time  at  least,  reflect  upon  its  original  and  use.  But 
here  let  us  take  notice,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  that  while  pagans 
both  old  and  new  could  be  shocked  at  this  punishment,  modem  papists, 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  suferstition,  can  condemn  unbcqfitised  in&nts, 
without  remorse,  to  infinitely  greater. 

But  now,  as  to  the  falsely  cokbemneb^  we  must  seek  anothtf 
Mention: 

Hob  JnxU  dlMTdamnati  crimJne  raortit. 
Nee  vero  lis  sine  lorto  daUe,  iIim  Judloe,  ledei. 
Qiunitor  MIdcs  unum  moret:  iUe  iileiituni 
ConcUJumque  voc»t,  TitAsque  et  crimina  diadi. 

This  designment  appears  both  iniquitous  and  absurd.  ThefiUsefy  accused^ 
are  not  only  in  a  place  of  punishment,  but,  being  first  ddivered  under 
this  single  predicament,  they  are  afterwards  distinguished  into  two  sorts ; 
some  as  blamable,  others  as  innocent.  To  clear  up  this  confusion,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  transcribe  an  old  stoiy,  told  by  Plato,  in  his  Gor^ 
ffias: — <<  This  law,  concerning  mortals,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of  Sa- 
turn, and  is  yet,  and  ever  will  be,  in  force  amongst  the  gods ;  that  he 
who  had  lived  a  just  and  pious  life,  shall,  at  his  death,  be  carried  into 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  there  possess  all  kinds  of  happiness,  un- 
tainted with  the  evils  of  mortality :  but  that  he  who  had  lived  unjustly 
and  impiously,  shall  be  thrust  into  a  place  of  punishment,  the  prison  of 
divine  justice,  called  Tartarus.  Now  the  judges,  with  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law  was  intrusted,  were,  in  the  time  of  Saturn,  and  under  the 
infancy  of  Jove's  government,  living  metiy  sitting  in  judgmetU  on  the 
living ;  and  passing  sentence  on  them,  upon  the  day  of  their  decease. 
Tliis  gave  occasion  to  unjust  judgments:  on  which  account,  Pluto,  and 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  tlie  happy  islands  was  committed,  went  to 

*  T^  It  ivivs  yi»«Ac{f«»  »«2  Ixlyf  xi*^  fit»vtr»0f  <ri^<  iXkM  IXiytf  OTR  ARIA  MNHMH2. 
— He  Rep.  lib.  x.  p.  015.  Serr.  edit 

i"  Servius,  on  the  place,  chancterizes  them  in  this  maimer — '*  qui  sibi  rer  simplfcltatem 
adesse  uequivciunt*** 
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Jupiter,  and  told  him,  that  men  came  to  them  wrongfulfy  Judgedj  both 
token  aequiitedy  trnd  when  condemned.  To  which  the  &ther  of  the  gods 
thns  replied:  I  will  put  a  stop  to  this  eril.  These  wrong  judgments  are 
partly  occasioned  by  the  corporeal  covering  of  the  persons  judged ;  fyt 
they  are  tried  while  living:  now  many  have  their  corrupt  minds  hid 
under  a  fiur  outside,  adorned  with  birth  and  riches ;  and,  when  they  come 
to  their  trial,  have  witnesses  at  hand,  to  testify  for  their  good  life  and 
conversation ;  this  perverts  the  process,  and  blinds  the  eyes  of  justice. 
Besides,  the  judges  themselves  are  encumbered  with  the  same  corporeal 
covering:  and  eyes  and  ears,  and  an  impenetrable  t^ument  of  flesh, 
hinder  the  mind  from  a  free  exertion  of  its  faculties.  All  these  (as  wdl 
their  own  covering,  as  the  covering  of  those  they  judge)  are  bars  and 
obstacles  to  right  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  then,  says  he,  we  are  to 
provide  that  the  foreknowledge  which  they  now  have  of  the  day  of  death, 
be  taken  away;  and  this  shall  be  given  in  charge  to  Prometheus;  and 
ihen  provide,  that  they  who  come  to  judgment,  be  quite  naked;*  for 
from  henceforth  they  shall  not  be  tried,  till  they  come  into  the  other 
world.  And  as  they  are  to  be  thus  stripped,  it  is  but  fit  their  judges 
should  await  them  there  in  the  same  condition ;  that,  at  the  arrival  of 
every  new  inhabitant,  soul  may  look  on  soul,  and  all  family  relation,  and 
every  worldly  ornament  being  dropt  and  left  behind,  righteous  jubg- 
MENT  may  at  length  take  place.  I,  therefore,  who  foresaw  all  these 
things  before  you  felt  them,  have  taken  care  to  constitute  my  own  sons 
to  be  the  judges:  two  of  them,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  are  Asiatics; 
the  third,  i£acus,  an  European.  These,  when  they  die,  shall  have  thenr 
tribunal  erected  in  the  shades, /tM^  in  that  part  of  the  highway  where  the 
two  roads  divide,  the  one  leading  to  the  happy  islands,  the  other  to  Tar- 
tarus. Rhadamanthus  shall  judge  the  Asiatics,  and  i£acus  the  Europe- 
ans ;  but  to  Minos  I  give  the  superior  authority  of  hearing  appeals,  when 
any  thing  obscure  or  difficult  shall  perplex  the  others'  judgments ;  that 
every  one  may  have  his  abode  assigned  him  with  the  utmost  equity.'' f 

*  This  evidently  reiera  to  the  old  Egjrptiaa  custom,  when  the  judges  beheld  and  examined 
their  kings  naked ;  tZrm  •«<  •  'A^X^*  ^imm^riit  Zf  iv  r«if  wmJ^mtTt^tif  XC^h  y*f^*i9  Uni^ 
r«f  fim^tkU Horapollinis  Hierogl.  lib.  i.  cap.  40. 

f  *^H»  tSw  tifMi  tit  iri^i  M(tt!fW»n  \wi  K^mv^  »«i  iui  »mi  m  trt  UMrh  tvSuTf*  rSn  Mf^nrmt 
TV*  ^»  %iMmmt  r«v  ^tw  )iiXl«rr«  »t^  i^i*ff$  Iwulkv  riXufniri^y  tig  ftMud^  tn0§»t  ii«'m»t% 
•uMfir  if  ^m^  tuiodfAfif  imrit  jmui«9*  rit  K  mii*m$  um  mSu0ff  ut  ri  riif  ^twuit  n  mm  %ium 
%i0IM*rn^9ff  i  2*  rofrm^t  icmXitiu^n,  tifmu     T«vT«r»  Zl  ItMrn^rmi  iwt  K^Mif^  jmu  In  ftmwri  r«v 

MMMmf  tS»  »i  li»t  l«^i9*rr«.  "Ort  §Sf  Uktmnn  nm  m  i^ifuX^rmi  i»  ^mumC^v  tn^tn  Mm«, 
•Xiy«r  «r(«f  riv  Aic,  Srt  p$iriftf  0^1$  Afifinri  Immri^ttn  ^vii^Mf,  Jrt*  mv  •  Zivf,  'AAA*  iy«r 
(7f  n)  wmi^m  T§vr«  yty^iftiuv'  iv*  ft^h  yif  tutumt  mi  %i*mt  %immffi9vmt»  *Afinnx*f^****  y*^  ('#*) 
•«'  m^*94fU9M  «^*9«»r«4*  iivT^t  yit^  m^ivfrm*  TUkXsi  §09  y^vx*^  flrws^f  tx**^*'*  ift^pt^fMwt 
iiVi  rttfimrm  ri  mrnXm,   »«i  y'%^n  •»  irX9ir9¥f  »m  ivh^av  li  m^n  K,  tf|;^«»r«4  mirMt  «r«AX«« 
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The  matter  now  begins  to  clear  up;  and  we  see  plainly,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ^e  falsely  condemned  alludes  to  this  old  fable:  so  that  by 
fidso  damnoH  crimine  mortis  (if  it  be  the  true  reading)  V^g;l  did  not 
mean,  as  one  would  suppose,  innocentes  cddUsH  morti  ob  injustam  calum- 
Utam,  but  homines  indigne  et  perperam  adjudiccUi;  not  men  falsely  con- 
demnedy  but  wrongfuUy  judigedy  whether  to  acquittal  or  conviction;  but 
condemnation  being  oftenest  the  sentence  of  justice,  the  greater  part  is 
put  figuratively  for  the  whole. 

He  who  thinks  this  too  licentious  a  figure,  will  perhaps  be  indined  to 
bdieve,  that  the  poet  might  wiite^ 

Ho8jiizta>  fclsoduntntfTKMPORE  mortis:  ■    ■ 

which  not  only  points  up  to  the  fable,  but  hints  at  the  original  of  it;  and 
besides,  agrees  best  with  the  context.  But  as  the  words  ienywre  mortis 
are  only  to  be  explained  by  this  passage  of  Plato,  a  transcriber  might  be 
easily  tempted  to  change  them  to  something  more  intelligible. 

One  difficulty  only  remains ;  and  that,  to  confess  the  truth,  hath  arisen 
rather  from  a  mistake  of  Virgil,  than  of  his  reader.  We  find  these  peo- 
ple yet  unjudged,  already  fixed,  with  other  criminals,  in  the  assigned 
district  of  purgatory.  But  they  are  misplaced,  through  an  oversight  of 
the  poet;  which,  had  he  lived  to  perfect  the  iEneis,  he  would  probably 
have  corrected:  for  the  fable  tells  us  they  should  be  stationed  on  the 
borders  of  the  three  divisions,  in  that  part  of  the  high  road,  which,  divid- 
ing itself  in  two,  leads,  the  one  to  Tartarus,  the  other  to  Elysium,  thus 
described  by  the  poet: 

Hie  locus  est,  ptrtes  ubi  So  tU  ftndit  in  ambas: 
Dexten  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  m«Bnia  teodit. 
Hie  iter  Eljrsium  nobis;  at  IsTa  malonim 
Exercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  origin  or  moral  of  the  &ble;  which,  I 

mai  MftM  u&i  iArw)  i^Mnx*f^^***  2«»^«»ri»  v^j  rnt  ^^x^f  riif  «vr«f»  if4mXff»t  »mi  Zrm  mm 
3X«f  r§  0mftM  «r^j«i««Xay*/K«9«*  r«vr«  %\  mvT07t  vimt  Wt^^»H%f  yiyttrm,  tuu  «-«  mvriit 

wif  ^pmrtf'  9Vf  ym^9^$twm0t*  rwr§  ftlt  $Zt  um  in  iS^nrm  rtjf  ll^fifiiu,  Iwmt  £9  wmv^^vrZr 
twurm  y»fifvt  »^rM»  inrdtrtn  T§vT«n»  Tthtirmg  ym(  iu  m^ittHm*  tuti  vn  »^mi9  %u  yvf^vit 

tifi^Mr  ««vr«9  rif9  wvyyttm*  uttrmXtwiftm  Iwi  riif  ynt  wdfra  IxiTmw  ri»  mi^fUff  ink  humm  n 
s^rif  f*  *Eyif  ^»  bZv  TmUrm,  \y9m%i»f  v^irt^t  4  v/tiif,  Iwm^mfMit  itmmrrits  wiiif  Iftmvr^' 
1^  ^v  U  nt  'A#MKr,  MtPtt  n  mm  'Fm^ftd90vtr  Ini  M  U  riif  Ei^timiff  Aimmip.    0»r§i  0S*  Wu^p 

ni^09t»  n  ^  i<r  rd^rm^«9'  nm  r$vt  f^tU  U  r9r  'ArMf  *Pmimfui90»f  M(t9u,  r$vs  Tt  i»  rtis  FM^aimf 
Amumt.  MiMf  H  Wf%0fium  ^MTAf,  iTiltmM(stti9,  lav  t  ift^^nri*  rt  r«  Iri^ft  Vm(  mti  liMm49Tmm 
ii  m^tf  n  «i^2  riff  r«ifi/«<  rttf  itvi^tiirmtm — T.  i.  p.  623*  Son*,  edit. 
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think,  was  this:  it  was  an  Egyptian  custom,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodorus 
Siculutf  for  judges  to  sit  on  every  man's  life,  at  the  time  of  his  interment ; 
to  examine  his  past  actions,  and  to  condemn  and  acquit  according  to  the 
evidence  before  them.  These  judges  were  of  the  priesthood;  and  so,  it 
is  probable,  taught,  like  the  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  thehr 
decrees  were  ratified  in  the  other  world.  Partiality  and  corruption 
would,  in  time,  pervert  their  decrees;  and  spite  and  favour  previul  over 
justice :  as  this  might  scandalize  the  people,  it  would  be  found  necessary 
to  teach,  that  the  sentence  which  was  to  influence  every  one's  final  doom, 
was  reserved  for  a  future  judicature.  However,  the  priest  took  care  that 
all  should  not  go  out  oi  his  himds;  and  when  he  could  sit  no  longer 
Judgey  he  contrived  to  find  his  account  in  turning  evidence :  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  singular  cast  of  this  ancient  inscription :  <<  Ego  Sextus  Aniciiis 
Pontifex  TBdTOR  honeste  hunc  vixlsse:  manes  ejus  inveniant  quietem."* 

How  much  this  whole  matter  needed  explaining,  we  may  see  by  what 
a  fine  writer  makes  of  it,  in  a  discourse  written  to  illustrate  ^neas's 
descent  into  hell:  **  There  are  three  kinds  of  persons,"  says  he,  *<  described 
as  being  situated  on  the  bokdebs  ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  for  their 
being  stationed  there  in  so  particular  a  manner,  but  because  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  among  the  dead,  as  not  hav- 
ing run  out  the  thread  of  their  days,  and  finished  the  term  of  life  that 
had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The  first  of  these  are  the  souls  of 
infants,  who  are  snatched  away  by  untimely  ends;  the  second  are  of 
those  who  are  put  to  death  wrongfully  and  by  an  unjust  sentence ;  and 
the  third,  of  those  who  grew  weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves."'!' 

After  this,  follow  the  episodes  of  Dido  and  Deiphobus,  in  imitation  of 
Homer;  where  we  find  nothing  explanatory  of  the  true  nature  t)f  this 
episode,  but  the  strange  description  of  Deiphobus ;  whose  mangled  phan- 
tom is  drawn  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  which  teaches  that 
the  dead  not  only  retain  all  the  passions  of  the  mind,  but  all  the  marks 
and  blemishes  of  the  body.  J  A  wild  doctrine,  which  Lucian  agreeably 
rallies  in  his  Menippus ;  who  is  made  to  say,  that  he  saw  Socrates  in  the 
shades,  busied  at  his  old  trade  of  Disputations  but  that  his  legs  yet 
appeared  swelled,  from  the  efiects  of  his  last  deadly  potion.  § 

*  Fabius  Celsus,  Inscript.  Antiq.  lib.  iii. 

t  Mr  Addison's  Worlcs,  toI.  ii.  p.  300,  quarto  edit.  1721. 

f  VM^nyiMs  »u  tSnt  h,  »«i  T;^»if  i*X*  *■*»  *>-«f>^»  •^X«#  it  r^  ^ti/utrt,  ^  M  fuiwriym  { 

rSifut  {ivf^  \tin>M  TmSr»  mmt  riXiMii#l»f«^#  ^t  wmtrm.  It' ««  w§i<kA  tin  ntm  xx^'^*^""""^ 
p.  524. 

^  'Ert  fUtTM  Wifwwr*  mifri,  m^  htf^htmti  I».ritr  ^m^fmm«irt«rmt  ^  r»«X«..— T.  i.  ]i.48ly 
edit.  RciUii,  4to,  Amstel.  1743. 
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^neas,  having  pasaed  this  first  divimon,  comes  now  on  the  confines  of 
Tabtabus  ;  and  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to  the  crimes  and  punish- 
ments of  the  inhabitants. 

His  guide  here  more  openly  declares  her  ofiice  of  HDSBOFHANTy  or 
interpreter  of  the  mysteries: 


.Dux  inclyte  Teucrdm, 


Nulli  fitf  casto  iceleratniii  iotistore  Umen ; 
Sed  MB  ^«m/iicc<r  Hbcatb  psjbfxcit  Aitermt, 
IpsaDe^m  panat  Docvn,  perque  omnia  duxit.- 


It  is  remarkable,  that  JSneas  is  led  through  the  regions  of  purgatory  and 
Elysium ;  but  he  only  sees  the  sights  of  Tartarus  at  a  distance,  and  this 
could  not  well  be  otherwbe  in  the  shows  of  the  mysieriesy  for  very  obvi- 
ous reasons. 

The  criminals  destined  to  eternal  punishment,  in  this  division,  are, 

1.  Those  who  haA  sinned  so  secretfy  as  to  escape  the  animadeersion  of 
the  magistrcUe: 

GnoMius  hec  Rhadaminthos  habet,  doritsliiim  ngna, 
Caitigatqtie  uiditqiM  dolos;  subioitqub  patbsi 
Que  quia  apud  superoa,  forto  toUtua  inanJ, 
Diatub't  in  aeram  commiaaa  piacula  mortem. 

And  it  was  principally  on  account  of  such  crimes  that  the  lawgiver 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  punishment.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe,  that,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  wysteriesy  the 
BACK  TO  EXTOBT  CONFESSION,  camc  Originally  from  the  flags  of  the 
DAMNED,  where  only  it  could  be  equitably  applied. 

2.  Those  whose  principles  dissolve  the  first  bonds  of  association,  and 
society,  the  atheists  and  despisers  of  God  and  religion : 

Hie  genus  antiquum  Teme,  Titania  pubea. 

This  was  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Charondas,  who  says :  **  Be  the  con- 
tempt of  the  gods  put  in  the  number  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.''*  The 
poet  dweUs  particularly  on  that  species  of  impiety  which  afiects  divine 
h<mours: 

VIdi  et  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  poBnas, 
Dum  flammas  JoTis  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi. 

And  this  without  doubt,  was  an  oblique  castigation  of  the  afotheosis, 
then  beginning  to  be  paid  and  received  at  Rome. 

3.  The  infringers  of  the  duties  of  imfebfect  obligation^  which  civil 
laws  cannot  reach  :  such  as  those  without  natural  afiection  to  brothers, 
duty  to  parents,  protection  to  clients,  or  charity  to  the  poor: 

*  'ErrAf  li  fiiys^rm  iimtiftmvm  ^im  mmtmf^iwu^HJ^Ajpad  Stobmi  Serm.  xlil.  p.  290,  lin. 
34.    TiguH,  fol.  15d9. 
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Hie,  quflNia  inYisi  fratrw,  dum  rite  maiwtet, 
Pultatusre  parens,  et  firms  ionexa  dienti  ;* 
Aut  qui  divitiis  soli  iocubuere  repertis, 
Nee  partem  posuere  suis:  qiue  maxima  turba  est 

4.  Those  pests  of  public  and  private  peace,  the  traitor  and  the  adul- 
terer ;  with  all  their  various  spawn,  oi perjury  and  incest : 

Qoique  ob  adulterium  C9si ;  quique  arma  secuti 
Impia,  nee  Teriti  dominonim  fidlere  dextras  -^ 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  dominumque  potentem 
Imposuit;  fixit  leges  preiio  atque  refixit; 
Hie  thalamum  invasit  natas  Tetitosque  hymenieos. 

It  is  observable,  he  does  not  say,  simply,  aduUeriy  but  ob  adtUterium 
cast;  as  implying,  that  the  greatest  civil  punishment  pleads  for  no  miti- 
gation of  this  crime  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice. 

5.    The  INYAOERS  AKD   VIOLATER8    OF    THE   HOLT   IffYSTERIEB,   h«ld 

out  in  the  person  of  Theseus,  make  the  fifth  and  last  class  of  offenders: 


>Sedet,  Ktemumque  sedebit 


Infiilix  Tbesens ;  Phlegyasque  f  miserrimos  omnes 
Admenet,  ot  magna  testator  Toce  per  umbras: 

DiSCITS  JU8TITIAM  MONITI,  ST,  NON  TEMNBRB  DIVOB. 

The  fable  says,  that  Theseus  and  his  friend  Pirithous  formed  a  design 
to  steal  Proserpine  from  hell ;  but  being  taken  in  the  fact,  Pirithous  was 
thrown  to  the  dog  Cerberus,  and  Theseus  kept  in  chains,  (  till  he  was 
delivered  by  Hercules:  which  without  doubt  means  the  death  of  one, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  other,  for  their  clandestine  intrusion  into 
the  mysteries.  We  have  already  offered  several  reasons,  to  show  that 
the  descent  of  Theseus  into  hell  was  a  violation  of  the  mysteries:  to 
which  we  may  add  what  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  duration  of  his  im- 
prisonment, which  was  four  years ;  the  interim  between  the  celebrations 
of  the  greater  mysteries.     So  Seneca  the  tragedian  makes  him  say: 

Tandem  profugi  noctis  Btemss  plagam, 
Vastoque  manes  carcere  umbrantem  polum. 
Ut  yix  cupitom  soflerunt  oculi  dieml 
Jam  QtTARTA  Eleuiit  dtoa  Triptolemi  seeat, 
Pareroque  toties  Libra  eomposuit  diem; 
Ambiguus  ut  me  sortis  ignane  labor 
Detinuit  inter  mortis  et  Titae  mala.  ^ 

*  So  the  law  of  the  TweWe  Tables:  Patbonus  si  clibnti  fbaudbm  pbcbbit,  sacbb  bsto. 

f  The  PhlegysB  here  mentioned,  I  take  to  be  those  people  of  Beeotia  spoken  of  by  Pausa- 
nias,  who,  attempting  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  were  destroyed  by  light- 
ning, earthquakes,  and  pestilence ;  hence  Phleg3fBB,  I  suppose,  signified  impious,  sacrilegious 
persons  in  geneiml ;  and  is  so  to  be  understood  in  this  place. 

§  flippol.  Jo.  TzetMS,  r.  iL  cap.  51. 
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This  may  reconcile  the  contradictory  accounts  of  the  fshle  concerning 
Theseus;  some  of  which  say,  he  was  delivered  from  hell;  others,  that  he 
was  eternally  detained  there.  The^rst  relates  to  the  liberty  given  him 
by  the  president  of  the  mysteries  at  the  ensuing  celebration:  the  other, 
to  what  the  mysteries  taught  he  and  all  would  suffer  in  the  other  world 
for  violating  them.  This  leads  us  to  a  circumstance  which  will  much 
confirm  the  general  interpretation  of  this  famous  episode.  In  ifineas's 
speech  to  the  Sibyl,  Theseus  is  put  amongst  those  heroes  who  went  to, 
and  returned  from,  hell : 

Quid  Theiea  mftgnvm, 
Quid  memorem  Aldden? 

But  in  the  place  before  us  he  is  represented  as  confined  there  eternally. 
Julius  Hyginus,  in  his  Commentaries  wi  Virgil,*  thinks  this  a  gross 
contradiction ;  which  Virgil  would  have  corrected,  had  he  lived  to  finish 
the  poem.  But  can  it  be  supposed,  the  poet  was  not  aware  of  this,  in 
two  passages  so  near  one  another,  in  the  same  book?  In  truth,  his 
employing  these  differing  circumstances,  confirms  the  general  interpre- 
tation ;  and  the  general  interpretation  helps  to  reconcile  the  difference. 
i£neas  wanted  to  be  initiated;  and  when  he  speaks  to  the  sibyl,  or 
mystagoguey  he  enumerates  those  heroes  who  had  been  initiated  before 
him ;  that  is,  such  who  had  seen  the  shows  of  the  mysteries^  of  which 
number  was  Theseus,  though  he  had  intruded  violently.  But  when 
Virgil  comes  to  describe  these  showsy  which  were  supposed  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  what  was  done  and  suffered  in  Tartarus,  Theseus  is 
put  among  the  damned,  that  being  his  station  in  the  other  world. 

This  will  remind  the  learned  reader  of  a  story  told  by  Livy.  *'  The 
Athenians,"  says  he,  "drew  upon  themselves  a  war  with  Philip,  on  a  very 
slight  occasion;  and  at  a  time  when  nothing  remained  of  their  ancient 
fortune,  but  their  high  spirit.  Two  young  Acamanians,  during  the 
days  of  initiation,  themselves  uniniticUedy  and  ignorant  of  all  tliat 
related  to  that  secret  worship,  entered  the  temple  of  Ceres  along  with 
the  crowd.  Their  discourse  soon  betrayed  them;  by  making  some 
absurd  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  what  they  saw :  so  being  brought 
before  the  president  of  the  mysteries,  although  it  was  evident  they  had 
entered  ignorantly,  and  without  design,  they  were  put  to  death,  as 
guilty  of  a  most  abominable  crime."  f 

*  A.  Gellii  NocU  AU.  lib.  x.  cap.  16. 

f  Contnxennt  autem  cum  Philippo  bellum  Athenienies  faaudquaqaam  digna  causa,  dinii 
ex  Tetere  fortuna  nihil  pneter  animei  serrant.  Acamanea  duo  juTenes  per  initiorum  dies, 
lum  iuiiiati,  templum  Cereris,  imprndeotes  religionif,  cum  cetera  turba  ingressi  sunt. 
Facile  eos  scrmo  prodidit,  afaeurde  qusdam  porcunctantes ;  deductique  ad  aiitistites  tcmpH 
cum  palam  esset  per  errorem  ingrefMs,  tanqoam  ob  iniandvra  scelus,  intcrfecti  sunt. — 
Hist.  Ub.  xxxi. 
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The  office  Theseus  is  put  upon,  of  admonishing  his  hearers  against 
IBCFDCTT,  could  uot,  sure,  be  discharged  in  these  shows  by  aay  one  so 
well,  as  by  him  who  represented  the  violator  of  them.  But  the  critics, 
unconscious  of  any  such  design,  considered  the  task  the  poet  has  im- 
posed on  Theseus,  of  perpetually  sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  damned, 
this  admonition : 

DiSClTB  JU8TITIAM  MONITI,  KT   NON  TKMNERK  PITOS, 

as  a  very  impertinent  employment.  For  though  it  was  a  sentence  of 
great  truth  and  dignity,  it  was  preached  to  very  little  purpose  amongst 
those  who  were  never  to  hope  for  pardon  or  remission. 

Even  the  ridiculous  Scarron  hath  not  neglected  to  put  it  in  this  absurd 
light;*  and  it  must  be  owned,  that,  according  to  the  common  ideas  of 
ifSneas's  descent  into  hell,  it  can  hardly  be  seen  in  any  other. 

But,  suppose  Virgil  to  be  here  relating  the  admonitory  maxims  de- 
livered during  the  celebration  of  these  mystic  shows,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  useful :  for  then  the  discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  vast  multitude  of  living  spectators.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  supposition 
that  such  discourses  made  part  of  these  representations.  Aristides  ex- 
pressly says,  f  that  in  no  place  were  more  astonisliing  words  pronounced, 
or  sung,  than  in  these  mysteries.  The  reason,  he  tells  us,  was,  that  the 
sounds  and  the  sights  might  mutually  assist  each  other  in  making  an 
impi'ession  on  the  minds  of  the  initiated.  But,  from  a  passage  in  Pindar, 
I  conclude,  that  in  these  shows  (from  whence  men  took  their  ideas  of 
the  infernal  regions)  it  was  customary  for  each  offender,  as  he  passed 
by,  in  machinery,  to  make  an  admonition  against  his  own  crime.  '^  It 
is  reported,"  says  Pindar,  "  that  Ixion,  by  the  decrees  of  the  gods,  while 
he  is  incessantly  turning  round  his  rapid  wheel,  calls  out  upon  mortai«8 
to  this  effect.  That  they  should  be  always  at  hand  to  repay  a  benefactor 
for  the  services  he  had  done  them."}  Where  the  word  BPOTOI,  living 
men,  seems  plainly  to  show  that  the  speech  was  at  first  made  before  men 
in  this  world. 

The  poet  closes  his  catalogue  of  the  damned  with  these  words : 

Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas,  ausoque  poTirr. 

*  C«tte  sentence  est  boone  et  belle, 
Mais  en  Enfer  de  quoi  sert-elle? 

'I|««>«  ^»rt  rrnvrm 

Ilavrx  «i/Xi>U^iM», 

'¥.'3r»ty^9fi'i99iH  rnt^Peu,  2  Pytb. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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For  the  ancients  thought  that  an  action  was  sanctified  by  the  success ; 
which  they  esteemed  a  mark  of  the  favour  and  approbation  of  the  gods: 

Victrix  Caun  Diis  placuit^  sed  tIcU  Catonf. 

As  this  was  a  very  pernicious  doctrine,  it  was  necessary  to  teach,  that 
the  imperial  villain  who  trampled  on  his  country,  and  the  baffled  plotter 
who  expired  on  a  gibbet,  were  equally  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance. 

i£neas  has  now  passed  Tartarus;  and  here  end  the  lesser  mys- 
teries. Their  original  explains  why  this  sort  of  shows  was  exhibited 
in  them.  We  are  told,  they  were  instituted  for  the  sake  of  Hercules, 
when  about  to  perform  his  eleventh  labour,  of  fetching  Cerberus  from 
hell,*  and  were  under  the  presidency  of  Proserpine,^ 

The  hero  advances  to  the  borders  of  Eltsivm,  and  here  he  undergoes 
the  lustration: 

Occupat  ^neas  aditum,  cwjnuque  recenti 
Spargit  aqua,  ramumque  adverse  in  limine  figit. 

<*  Being  now  about  to  undergo  the  lustrations,"  says  Sopater  <<  which  im- 
mediately precede  initiation  into  the  greater  mysteries^  they  called  me 
happy."  J 

Accordingly,  i£neas  now  enters  on  the  greater  mysteries,  and 
comes  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed: 

Devenere  locos  Istos,  et  amcena  vireta 
Fortunatonim  nemoram,  sedesque  beatas. 
Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo;  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

These  two  so  different  scenes  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium  explain  what 
Aristides  meant,  when  he  called  the  shows  of  Eleusinian  mysteries^  That 
most  shocking^  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  ravishing  representation.  § 

The  initiated,  who  till  now  only  bore  the  name  of  Mvoreu,  are  called 
EnonXAl,  and  this  new  vision  ATTOYIA.  "  The  Avrt^U  or  the  see- 
ing with  their  own  eyes,"  says  Psellus,  '^  is  when  he  who  is  initiated  be- 
holds the  divine  lights."  || 

In  these  very  circumstances  Themistius  describes  the  initiated,  when 
just  entered  upon  this  scene.  "  It  being  thoroughly  purified,  he  now 
discloses  to  the  initiated,  a  region  If  all  over  illuminated,  and  shining 

*  0«  *£Xi«r/f«0i  Iw*  murif  t«  ^i»(a  iv'Mifrcvr*  fitt^rn^m *Efnmi9n  tt  'EAuirrw   t«  3/ 

mirit  [*H^«\ic]  Xiyif^ttm.  MIKPA  fintfr^tm. — Tzetz.  in  Lycoph. 

•f  Tk  h  fum^k  ni^^«nr(. — Scbol.  Aribtoph.  ad  Plut.  lecund. 

X  MtXX«r»  3i  TMf  jMilc^riMf,  ^ti*t  tr^«  vnt  riAiriif,  if ryy^ttm*,  \tUiX»yf  tuimifAtvm  ifAm$frot. 
—In  Divis.  Qiis«t. 

^  T«tfr«v  ^^i«cXirrcT0»  n  «<u  ^«i)^T«r«t.— Eleufl. 

II  AvT»y)fm  (rr4i*y  irmt  mi/rif  i  rt}ay/*tf§t  rm  St7«  ^Urm  «^. — In  Schul.  in  Orac.  Zoroast. 

If  This  which  was  aU  over  iUuminaUd,  and  which  the  privst  luuJ  thoraugtUy  purijied,  waa 
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with  a  divine  splendour.    The  cloud  and  thick  darkness  are  dispersed  ;* 
and  the  mind  emerges,  as  it  were,  into  day,  full  of  light  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  as  before,  of  disconsolate  obscurity."  f 
Let  me  observe,  that  the  lines, 

Largior  hie  rampos  sther,  et  lumine  vcstit 
Purpureo:  soLBMque  suum,  sua  sidera  norimt, 

are  in  the  very  language  of  those,  who  profess  to  tell  us  what  they  saw 
at  their  initiation  into  the  greater  mysteries,  "  Nocte  media  vidi  solem 
Candida  coruscantem  lumine," (  says  Apuleius  on  that  occasion:  for 
Candida  and  purpureo  lumine  signify  the  very  same  thing. 

Here  Virgil,  by  leaving  his  master,  and  copying  the  amiable  paintings 
of  Elysium  as  they  were  represented  in  the  mysteries,  hath  artfully 
avoided  a  fault,  too  justly  objected  to  Homer,  of  giving  so  dark  and 
joyless  a  landscape  of  the  fortunata  femora,  as  could  raise  no  desire  or 
appetite  for  them :  his  favourite  hero  himself,  who  inhabited  them,  telling 
Ulysses,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labourer  above,  than  command 

mymXftMf  an  image.  The  reason  of  transferring  whftt  Is  said  of  the  illumination  of  the 
image^  to  the  lUumination  of  the  region,  is,  because  this  image  represented  the  appearances 
of  tlie  dirine  Being,  in  one  large,  uniform,  extensive  light.  Thus  Jamblichu8dem3rsterii8: 
JAirk  ^  rmZru  ri^t  mvrt^atZt  ArAABfATflN  X§y$ut  »Pi^trif*-tia'  tvxwf  Sv  fih  rmig  rSf  BiSt 
ATTOYIAISf  in^i#n^s  jmu  mmt  «'tff  «X«^i/a#  ifirm  rk  Buifutrm,  i»^tfiiit  ri  ^XdfHnt, 
»•<  %$n^(ttfitifm  Xmft/r^mt  i»f«4riri. — And  again,  *tlrauTm$  rtitut  xmi  It)  t$v  tOTOX*  rm 
fiU  rZt  Siwt  AFAAMATA  ^T§f  wkuv  itfr^Mru — ri  fAit  r»»  Siat*  vu^  ArtfA^f,  it^iynrn 
WXmfAiru'  »«M  ^-Xy^m  rk  «X«  ^%in  r«t/  xiw/Atu  wu^tts,  «XX'  $v  *t^tm»wfii»tf ,  sect.  ii.  cap.  4. 
He  says,  too,  that  it  was  teiihoul  Jigure,  -^vx^f  ^^  ^^'  A*^*  «Xiif,  k«u  U  «y)i»i  r«y  ttark 
fAtff  iHu  »uTtx»f**^s  ^t  ^(«<'«'  »utiu9 — cap.  7.  To  this  image,  the  following  lines  in 
the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster  allude : 

Mif  pvnm  »»xUni  ATTOnTON  AFAAMA, 

Ov  ym^  XC**  *«'MVf  r>  fiXiwut  v^iir  ^ifui  TEAEX6H/. 

**  luvoke  not  tlie  self-conspicuous  image  of  nature,  for  thou  must  uot  behold  these  things 
before  thy  body  be  purified  by  initiation."  This  avrt9rT$f  HymX/ui  was  only  a  diffusive 
shining  light,  as  tlie  name  partly  declares,  thus  described  presently  after,  in  the  same  oracles: 

'Ht/»«  fi^i^iff  iM^pns  S,Tt»  ivti^tft  vv^, 
\afiwifAtr0f  rjci^TD^at  ?X«v  x«ra  ^i*it»  »«r/EMt/, 

KXS/is  vrv^if  ^*nn*.  '^ 

And  the  sight  of  this  divine  spleudour  was  what  the  mysteries  called,  ATTO^A. 

*  Pletho  tells  us  with  what  these  clouds  were  accompanied,  viz.  thunder  and  lightnings 
and  other  meteoric  appearances.  Tti  ^  riX«i/^i»«if  ptufif^um,  ^t^muvti,  »eu  vZ^,  tuu  tH  r$  ixxt, 

fyftfitXm  ixXttf  Urif,  «v  5i0u  rsf  ^urtg In  Schol.  ad  Orac.  Mag.  Zor.     He  says  they  were 

symbols,  but  not  of  the  nature  of  the  deity  :  and  this  was  true ;  for  the  symbol  of  this 
nature  was  the  tLvrtvm  mymXfta  which  followed.  Hence,  as  we  see  above,  it  was  withofU 
figure, 

*^  ...  kx»rfAnl^%s  9mfrax^**»  tTtiuxfu  ri  fnvwfuty^  /Mt^fAm^v^^tf  n  ^n,  xmi  ttvyvi  nmrm- 
X*ft9'ifit9i9  Sir«'iric,  ijri  ifilxXn  isfivtf,  »au  ri  up$t  A^(i»9  vxifpny^vr*'  jmU  V^ipminr*  I 
»«vf  \m,  r«v  fimhuff  ^%yy»u;  avmrXtvf  mmi  myXmtmf,  kvr)  r$v  ir^tfrif*?  r««rf».— Oral,  in  Patrein. 
t  Met.  Ill),  xi. 

T  2 
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in  the  regions  of  the  dead.  Such  a  representation  defeats  the  very 
intent  of  the  lawgiver,  in  propagating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state- 
Nay,  to  mortify  every  excitement  to  noble  actions,  the  Greek  poet 
makes  reputation,  fame,  and  glory,  the  great  spur  to  virtue  in  the  pagan 
system,  to  be  visionary  and  impertinent.  On  the  contrary,  Virgil, 
whose  aim,  in  this  poem,  was  the  service  of  society,  makes  the  love  of 
glory  so  strong  a  passion  in  the  other  world,  that  the  sibyl's  promise  to 
Palinurus,  that  his  naiie  should  be  affixed  to  a  promontory,  rejoices  his 
shade  even  in  the  regions  of  the  unhappy: 

^iemumqu§  locut  Paliouri  nomen  hftbebit. 
His  dicUs  CUTS  emots,  pulsusqiie  ptnunper 
Corde  ddor  tristi:  gaudet  cognominb  trrra. 

They  were  the  licentious  stories  of  the  gods,  and  this  ungracious  descrip- 
tion of  Elysium  (both  so  pernicious  to  society)  which  made  Plato  dri\  e 
Homer  out  of  his  republic. 

But  to  return.     The  poet  having  described  the  climate  of  the  happy 
regions,  speaks  next  of  the  amusements  of  its  inhabitants : 

Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palsstris ; 
CoDtendunt  ludo,  et  fulva  luctantur  arena. 

Besides  the  obvious  allusion,  in  these  lines,  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  passions,  it  seems  to  have  a  more  secret 
one  to  what  he  had  all  the  way  in  his  eye,  the  Eleusinian  masteries ; 
whose  celebration  was  accompanied  with  the  Grecian  Games.*  On 
which  account  too,  perhaps,  it  was  that,  in  the  disposition  of  his  work, 
his  fifth  book  is  employed  in  the  games  as  a  prelude  to  the  descent  in 
the  sixth. 

1.  The  first  place,  in  these  happy  regions,  is  assigned  to  Legislatous, 
and  the  founders  of  society^  who  brought  men  from  a  savage,  to  a  civil 
life. 

Magnanimi  Heroes^  nati  meliuribus  aiinis. 

At  the  head  of  these  is  Orpheus, -the  most  renowned  of  the  Europe«Tii 
lawgivers;  but  better  known  under  the  character  of  poet:  for  the  first 
laws  being  written  in  measure,  to  allure  men  to  leani  them,  and,  wh^'ii 
learnt,  to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that  by  the  force  of  har- 
mony, he  softened  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Thrace : 

ThreiciiH  longa  cum  vcste  sarerdos 
Obloquitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  rocum. 

But  he  has  the  first  place ;  because  he  was  not  only  a  legislator,  but  the 
introducer  of  the  mysteries  into  that  part  of  Europe. 

Hutn'  ti  il  fi»iXu,  $  T«vy 'EXi»r<»«W— AH&tidesPanath. — Mvti^fM  li  I'lttft  ^^Mr0Pf'H»m*Xit, 
mm)  ^9wm$i^9pf  mym  ti  yv/ifimif  ytutr0m4  Xfttr^v  'EXivrm  rnf  *Arr<«irf.— Idem.  Eleii<:fii. 
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2.  ITie  next  is  allotted  to  patkiots,  and  those  who  died  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country: 

Hfc  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vuliiera  passi. 

3.  The  third  to  virtuous  and  pious  priests  : 

Quique  sacerdotcs  casti,  dum  Yita  manebat : 
Quique  pii  vates  et  Pboebo  digua  locuti. 

For  it  was  of  principal  use  to  society,  that  religious  men  should  lead 
holy  lives;  and  that  they  should  teach  nothing  of  the  gods  but  what 
was  agreeable  to  the  divine  nature. 

4.  The  last  place  is  given  to  the  inventors  of  arts  mechanical  and 
liberal: 

IiiTentas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artos: 
Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

Tlie  order  is  exact  and  beautiful.  The  first  class  is  of  those  who 
FOUNDED  society,  heroes  and  lawgivers:  the  second,  of  those  who  sup- 
ported it,  patriots  and  holy  priests :  and  the  third,  of  those  who  adorn- 
ed it,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  recorders  of  worthy 
actions. 

Virgil  has  all  along  closely  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  mysterieSy 
which  carefully  taught  that  virtue  only  could  entitle  men  to  happiness; 
and  that  rites,  ceremonies,  lustrations,  and  sacrifices  would  not  supply 
the  want  of  it. 

Nor  has  he  been  less  studious  in  copying  their  shows  and  representa^ 
tio7is  ;  in  which  the  figures  of  tliose  heroes  and  heroines,  who  were  most 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  passed  in  procession.  * 

But,  notwithstanding  this  entire  conformity  between  the  poet's  scenes 
and  those  represented  in  the  mysteries,  something  is  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  proofs:  and  that  is,  the  famous  secret  of  the  mysteries, 
THE  unity  of  the  GODHEAD,  of  which  SO  much  hath  been  said  above. 
Had  Virgil  neglected  to  give  us  this  characteristic  mark,  though,  even 
then,  we  could  not  but  say,  his  intention  was  to  represent  an  initiation  i 
yet  we  must  have  been  forced  to  own  he  had  done  it  but  imperfectly. 
But  he  was  too  good  a  painter,  to  leave  any  thing  ambiguous;  and  hath 
therefore  concluded  his  hero's  initiation,  as  was  the  custom,  with  in- 
structing him  in  the  AIIOPPHTA,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  unity.  Till 
this  was  done,  the  initiated  was  not  arrived  to  the  highest  stage  of  per- 
fection; nor,  in  the  fullest  sense,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Elion- 
TH2. 

\  rititid. 
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Musseus,  therefore,  who  had  been  hierophani  at  Athens,  takes  the 
place  of  the  sibyl  (as  it  was  the  custom  to  have  different  guides  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  celebration)  and  is  made  to  conduct  him  to  the  recess, 
where  his  father's  shade  opens  to  him  the  doctrine  of  truthy  in  these 
sublime  words: 

Principio  colum,  ac  terras^  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lims,  TiUniaque  astra 
Spibitus  intus  aut,  totamque  infuaa  per  artus 
Mbns  agitat  molem,  et  magno  ae  corpora  misceC. 
Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus,  YiUsque  volaotum, 
Et  qua  inarmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  isquore  pontus. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Egyptians,  as  we  are 
assured  by  Plato;  who  says  they  taught  that  Jupiter  was  the  spieit 

WHICH  FEBVADETH  AJLL  THINGS.* 

We  shall  show  how  easily  the  Greek  philosophy  corrupted  this  /irtii- 
ciple  into  (what  is  now  called)  SriNoziSM.f  Here  Virgil  has  approved 
his  judgment  to  great  advantage.  Nothing  was  more  abhorrent  from 
the  mysteriesy  than  Spinozism,  as  it  overturned  |  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  the  mysteries  so  carefully 
inculcated;  and  yet  the  principle  itself,  of  which  Spinozism  was  the 
abuse,  was  cherished  there,  as  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity,  the  grand  secret  of  the  mysteries.  Virgil,  therefore,  delivers 
the  principle,  with  great  caution,  and  pure  and  free  of  the  abuse ;  though 
he  understood  the  nature  of  Spinozism,  and  (by  the  following  lines  in 
his  fourth  Georgic,  where  he  delivers  it)  appears  to  have  been  infected 
with  it: 

Dtfum  namque  ire  per  omiies 
Terra^ue  tractusque  maris,  cc^umque  profundum : 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viroa,  genus  omne  ferarum 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  iiascentem  arcessere  ritas. 

Scil.  HUC  RKDDI  DKNIQUB  AC  RK8OL0TA  REFSRBI 

Omnia. 

But  the  mysteries  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  for  mere 
speculation;  but,  as  we  said  before,  to  obviate  certain  mischiefs  of  poly- 
theism, and  to  support  the  belief  of  a  providence.  Now,  as  a  Juture 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  not  quite  remove  the  objections  to 
its  inequalities  here,  the  mysteries  added  to  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
METEMPSYCHOSIS,  or  the  belief  of  a  prior  state.  §  And  this,  likewise, 
our  poet  has  been  careful  to  record.     For  after  having  revealed  the 

^f,  «•  AIA  IIANTflN  xnPOTN  HNETMA. — In  Cratylo. 

t  Sec  IxMk  iii.  sect   4.  %  See  book  iii.  sect.  3,  aiid  4. 

§  Vid.  Pun^h.  de  Ab^U  lib.  iv.  seel.  lb.  aiul  Cic.  Fragm.  ex.  lib.  de  Phil<wo|>hia. 
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great  secret  of  the  unity,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  metemptychosis^  or 
transmigration,  in  this  manner: 

Has  omnas,  ubi  mille  rotam  Tolvere  per  annos, 
LeUuNim  td  fluviam  Dons  evocat  agmioe  magno: 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  conTexa  revisant 
Rursu?,  et  inripiant  in  corpora  Telle  reTerti. 

And  thence  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  a  popish 
PURGATOBT,  which,  in  his  hero's  passage  through  that  region,  had  not 
been  done :  this  affords  him  too  an  opportunity  for  that  noble  episode, 
the  procession  of  the  hero's  posterity,  which  passes  in  review  before 
him :  and  with  this  the  scene  closes.  One  might  well  allow  Virgil  the 
use  of  so  important  a  digression,  (considering  whom  it  was  he  celebrated 
under  the  character  of  JSneas)  though  it  had  been  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  mysteries  he  is  describing.  But  indeed  he  was  even  here  follow- 
ing their  customs  very  closely.  It  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some 
time,  the  practice  of  the  mysteriesy  when  commimicated  to  any  aspirant 
of  distinguished  quality,  to  exhibit  to  him  in  their  shows  and  representa" 
tionsy  something  oracular,  relating  to  his  own  fortune  and  afiairs. 
Thus  Himerius  teUs  us,  that  Olympias,  on  her  uprising,  afler  the  birth 
of  Alexander,  was  initiated  into  the  Samothracian  mysteries;  where,  in 
the  shows,  she  saw  her  husband  Philip,  at  that  time  in  Potidaea.  * 

In  attending  the  hero's  progress  through  the  three  estates  of  the  dead, 
I  have  shown,  at  almost  every  step,  from  some  ancient  writer  or  other, 
the  exact  conformity  of  his  adventures  to  those  of  the  initiated  in  the 
mysteries.  We  shall  now  collect  these  scattered  lights  to  a  point ;  which 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  throw  such  a  lustre  on  this  interpretation,  as  to 
make  the  truth  of  it  irresistible.  To  this  purpose,  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  transcribe  a  passage  from  an  ancient  writer,  preserved  by 
Stobeeus;  which  professes  to  explain  the  exact  conformity  between 
DEATH,  or  a  real  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  initiation,  where 
the  representationr  of  those  regions  was  exhibited.  His  words  are  these: 
The  mind  is  affected  and  agitated  in  death,  just  as  it  is  in 

INITIATIOIf  into  the  GRAND  MTSTERIES.  AnD  WORD  ANSWERS  TO 
WORD  AS  WELL.  AS  THING  TO  THING:  FOR  TKAETTAN  IS  TO  DIE  ;  AND 
TEABISeAI,  TO  BE  INITIATED.  ThE  FIRST  STAGE  18  NOTHING  BUT 
ERRORS  AND  UNCERTAINTIES;  LABORIOUS  WANDERINGS;  A  BUDE  AND 
FEARFUL  MARCH  THROUGH  NIGHT  AND  DARKNESS.  AnD  NOW  ARRIVED 
ON  THE  VERGE  OF  DEATH  AND  INITIATION,  EVERY  THING  WEARS  A 
DREADFUL  ASPECT:  IT  IS  ALL  HORROR,  TREMB^NG,  SWEATING,  AND 
APFRIGHTMENT.       BuT    THIS    SCENE    ONCE    OVER,    A    MIRACULOUS   AND 

*  \iy$rui  ir«ri  umi  'OXv/A^tmimt  rn9  ivi  tmV  *AXf|«»)(<v  riiuig  ivimiftttm  i^«s{«wr»>  r^ 
K<>/3ai^Mf  iv  iMfA^^fMif  fnyfrn^m^  i^tit  K»rm  rj|»  rtXirnv  r§9  4/Ai««'«9. — In  IBclog.  Deelan. 
npud  Pliotium,  Cud.  1(55.  243. 
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BrvnVE  LIGHT  DI8FIATS  ITSELF;  AND  SHINING  PLAINS  AND  FLOWZBT 
IfEADOWS  OPEN  ON  ALL  HANDS  BEFORE  THEM.  HeRE  THEY  ABE 
ENTERTAINED  WITH  HTMNS,  AND  DANCES,  WITH  THE  SUBLIME  DOC- 
TRINES   OF    SACRED    KNOWLEDGE,     AND    WITH    REVEREND    AND    HOLT 

VISIONS.   And  now  becobie  perfect  and  initiated,  thet  are  free, 

AND  NO  longer  UNDER  RESTRAINTS ;  BUT  CROWNED  AND  TRIUMPHANT, 
THET  WALK  UP  AND  DOWN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  BLESSED ;  CONVERSE 
WITH  PURE  AND  HOLT  BCEN;  AND  CELEBRATE  THE  SACRED  MTSTEREES 
AT  PLEASURE.* 

The  progress  finished,  and  every  thing  over,  iEneas  and  his  guide 
are  let  out  again  to  the  upper  regions,  through  the  ifxny  gate  of  dreams. 
A  circumstance  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  very  happily  applied  to  this 
subject;  for,  as  Euripides  elegantly  expresses  it, 

'TDNOX  r«  MIKPA  r«v  5«MrM  MT:eTHPIA. 
A  DREAM  is  the  LsssvR  MTSTBRna  of  dea^. 

But  besides  this  of  ivory ^  there  was  another  of  Aom.  Through  the  first 
iwxxeA  false  visions;  and  through  the  latter,  true. 

Sunt  gemios  Sononi  portss:  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea;  qua  veru  £u;ilis  datur  exitus  Umbris: 
Altera  candeoti  perfecta  nitens  elephaiito ; 
Sed/oilia  ad  coelam  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 
His  ubi  turn  natam  Anchim  imaque  Sibyllam 
Prosequitur  dictis,  pofiaque  emUtii  ebuma, 

Servius,  with  the  rank  spirit  of  a  grammarian,  who  seldom  finds  any  thing 
to  stop  at  but  a  solecism  in  expression,  says  very  readily,  "  Vult  autem 
intelligi,  falsa  esse  omnia  quae  dixit.  He  would  have  you  understand 
by  this,  that  all  he  has  been  saying  is  false  and  groundless."     The  fol- 

*  T«  &  «'«#;^i49  9mS§it  Mf  §i  nktrtug  fiuydXmit  Martfysa^ifUft*  hi  »mi  ri  fnfMtt  rSf  fnfuiTi, 
»«j  rj  i(y9  Ttf  i(y»t$  r§u  riXivrf  *  jmm  vtXuw$tu  «'(«#iri»f,  vXcmu  rk  ir^Srm  »«u  wt^ti^tfut) 
Mt^^ittff  »ai  iiit  wxirovt  Tttis  v<r»WT»i  wo^iitu  Mai  artXirrM*  tTra  w^§  t§v  tiAaiv  attrw  tk 
)iiHB  <rufrtty  P'iirif  ««)  r^e/Mf,  »<u  limits t  ftmi  Sc^/Stff  *  \»  ^  reurWf  ^t  rt  S«ir^Mtri«v  c«rff»/ffri», 

umi  pttfTm^ftdrmv  ityitn  7;^«yrir*  it  clr  •  irmtrtXitt  ifin  »mi  ftLifAmif^i^H  iXiwIi^H  y^ymt,  ttml 
iftr^  irtftmf  l^rt^aMtfitMt  i^ia^u*  mm)  wvnwrif  iri§4t  atu  maSm^tUt  kfifd^u—Sermo  cxix. 
p.  615,  lin.  33.  Tiguri,  foL  1559.  The  son  of  Siracli,  who  was  full  of  Grecian  ideas, 
and  bath  embellished  his  admirable  work  of  Ecclesiasticus,  with  a  great  deal  of  gentile 
learning,  hath  plainly  alluded,  though  in  few  words,  to  these  circumstances  of  initiation, 
where,  encouraging  men  to  seek  after  tcitdom,  he  says: — **  At  first  she  will  walk  with  him 
by  CROOKKD  ways,  and  bring  pear  and  dread  upon  him,  and  torment  him  with  her 
DI9CIPUNE,  until  she  may  Xf^^ST  his  soul,  and  try  him  by  her  laws.  Then  will  she  return 
tlM  straight  way  unto  him,  and  comport  him,  and  show  him  her  secrets/' — Swirr^A^ 
^'uttf  9»^tvtr»t  fttT  avTtu  If  ^^r$tt'  40BON  il  »«m  AEIAIAN  Wd^u  lit  cvr«9,  mm  BAZA- 
NISEI  ATTON  'EN  nAIAU  ATTHS,  Xmf  •»  EMHIZTETSHj  ri  -^w^n  myrtS'  »a) 
IIEIPA2H  mvri*  i>  to7{  hMatutfteirit  ctvriif.  K««  trdXsf  iircMi^M  kmt*  iv^iiWt  ^^it  cyrcv,  »«« 
LTtPANEI  «yTfl»,  Ku,  AlIOKAAT*i:i  uiri  t«  KPTDTA  airijf.— Chap.  iv.  ver.  17,  18. 
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lowing  critics  give  the  same  solution.  Ruseus,  one  of  the  best,  may 
speak  for  them  all :  *^  Cum  igitur  Virgilius  i£neam  ebumea  porta  emittit, 
indicat  profecto,  quidquid  a  se  de  illo  inferorum  aditu  dictum  est,  in 
fiibulis  esse  numerandum."  This  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  Vir- 
gil's being  an  Epicurean ;  and  making  the  same  conclusion  in  his  second 
Georgie. 

Felix,  qu!  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  onmes  et  intxorabile  fatum 
Sabjecit  pedibus,  itrepiiumqut  AcherotUU  avari  / 

But  Virgil  wrote,  not  for  the  amusement  of  women  and  children  over  a 
winter's  fire,  in  the  taste  of  the  Milesian  fables;  but  for  the  use  of  men 
and  citizens;  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  humanity  and  society. 
The  purpose,  therefore,  of  such  a  writer,  when  he  treats  of  a  future 
STATE,  must  be  to  make  the  doctrine  interesting  to  his  reader,  and  use- 
ful in  civil  life:  Virgil  hath  done  the  first,  by  bringing  his  hero  to  it 
through  the  most  perilous  achievement ;  and  the  second,  by  appropriat- 
ing the  rewards  and  punishments  of  that  state  to  virtue  and  to  vice  only. 
Now  if  we  will  believe  these  critics,  when  the  poet  had  laboured  through 
a  whole  book,  and  employed  all  his  art  and  genius  to  compass  this  in^r- 
tant  end,  he  foolishly  defeats  his  whole  design  with  one  wanton  dash  of 
his  pen,  which  speaks  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  laboured,  countrymen,  to 
draw  you  to  virtue,  and  to  deter  you  from  vice,  in  order  to  make  parti- 
culars and  societies,  flourishing  and  happy.  The  truths  enforced  to  this 
pmrpose,  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend  by  the  example  of  your 
ancestor  and  founder,  iEneas ;  of  whom  (to  do  you  the  more  credit)  I 
have  made  an  accomplished  hero ;  and  have  set  him  on  the  most  arduous 
and  illustrious  undertaking,  the  establishment  of  a  civil  community:  and 
to  sanctify  his  character,  and  add  reverence  to  his  laws,  I  have  sent  him 
upon  the  errand  you  see  here  related.  But,  lest  the  business  should  do 
you  any  service,  or  my  hero  any  honour,  I  must  inform  you,  that  all  this 
talk  of  a  future  state  is  a  childish  tale,  and  ^Eneas's  part  in  it,  only  a 
fairy  adventure.  In  a  word,  all  that  you  have  heard,  must  pass  for  a 
lenten  dream,  from  which  you  are  to  draw  no  consequences,  but  that  the 
poet  was  in  a  capricious  humour,  and  disposed  to  laugh  at  your  supersti- 
tions." Thus  is  Virgil  made  to  speak  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
and  modern  critics.*  And  this  the  conclusion  he  was  pleased  to  give 
to  the  master-piece  of  all  his  writings. 

The  truth  is,  the  difficulty  can  never  be  gotten  over,  but  by  supposing 

THE  DESCENT  TO  SIGNIFY  AN    INITIATION   INTO   THE*  MYSTERIES.       This 

*  This  absurdity  did  not  escape  the  learned  Dacier,  who,  in  his  note  on  "  porta  fugiens 
cbuma/'  lib.  iii.  od  xxvii.  of  Horace,  says,— Mait  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'etonnant,  c'est  que  Virgile 
fait  sortir  Anchise  pai*  la  porte  d'y voire,  qui  est  celle  des  faux  songes;  par  la  il  deCniit 
toutcs  Ics  graiides  choses  qu'il  a  dites  de  Rome  et  d'Augusto. 
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will  unriddle  the  enigma,  and  restore  the  poet  to  himself.  And  if  this 
was  VirgiFs  purpose,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  would  give  some  private 
mark  to  ascertain  his  meaning:  for  which  no  place  was  so  proper  as  the 
conclusion.  He  has,  therefore,  with  a  beauty  of  invention  worthy  of 
himself,  made  this  fine  improvement  on  Homer's  story  of  the  ^100  gtUet; 
and  by  imagining  that  of  horn  for  true  visions,  and  that  of  ivory  for 
fidse,  insinuates,  by  the  first,  the  recdity  of  another  state;  and  by  the 
second,  the  shadowy  representations  of  it  in  the  shows  of  the  mysteries  : 
so  that,  not  the  things  themselves,  but  only  the  pictures  of  them,  objected 
to  iEneas,  were  false ;  as  the  scene  did  not  lie  in  heix,  but  in  the  tem- 
rus  OF  Ceres.  This  representation  being  called  MT0O2,  tcmr  I|«x9'* 
And  this  we  propose  as  the  true  meaning  of. 

Altera  CAndenti  perfecU  nitens  elephanto: 
Sed  FALSA  ad  c«Bluin  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 

For  faisa  insomnia  do  not  signify  iying^  but  shadowy  dreams.  Thus 
the  Roman  widow,  in  the  famous  sepulchral  inscription,*  begs  the  Dii 
manes  to  be  so  indulgent  to  her  husband's  shade,  that  she  may  see  him 
in  her  dreams:  that  is,  seem  to  see  him,  as  the  shade  of  Hector  was  seen 
by  JEneaSy 

In  somnis  ecce  ante  oculos  mosslissimus  Hector 
Visus  adesse  milii — 

and  this,  in  distinction  to  what  the  Roman  widow  makes  the  other  part 
of  her  prayer,  to  be  really  joined  to  him  in  the  other  world. 

But  though  the  visions  which  issued  firom  the  ivory  gate  were  unsub^ 
siantial,  as  being  only  representative;  yet  I  make  no  question,  but  the 
ivory  gate  itself  was  real.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  no  other  than  the 
sumptuous  door  of  the  temple,  through  which  the  initiated  came  out, 
when  the  celebration  was  over.  This  temple  was  of  an  immense  bigness, 
as  appears  from  the  words  of  Apuleius :  ^'  Senex  comissimus  ducit  me 
protinus  ad  ipsas  fores  ^dis  amplissim^."!  Strabo  is  more  particular: 
*^  Next,"  says  he,  **  is  EJeusis,  in  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  and  the  mystic  cell  built  by  Ictinus,  capable  of  hou>ing  as 

«  ITA  PBTO  V08  MANES 

SANCTI88IMI 
COMM BNDATVM  HABIATIS 
MBVM  CONIVQBM  BT  VELLITIS 
HVIC  INDVLOBNTISSIMI  BS8B 
BORIS  NOCTVRNIS 
VT  BVM  VIDEAM 
BT  BTIAM  MB  PATO  SVADBRB 
VBLLIT  VT  ET  BOO  POSSIM 
DULCIVS  BT  CBLBBIVS 
APVD  BVM  PBRVBNIBB. 


A  pud  Grul.  p.  7rt6. 


t  MeUm.  lib.  xi.  p.  996,  edit.  Lugd.  8vo,  1587. 
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LABGB  A  NUfifBEB  AS  A  THEATRE."*  But  Vitruvius's  description  of  it 
is  still  more  curious:  "Eleusin^  Cereris  et  Proserpinse  cellam  immahi 
BfAONiTUDiNE  Ictinus  Dorico  more,  sine  exterioribus  columnis  €ui  iaxo' 
mentum  tuus  sacri/iciorum,  pertexit.  £am  autem  postea,  cum  Demetriofl 
Phalereus  Athenis  rerum  potiretur,  Philon  ante  templum  in  fronte  colum- 
nis constitutis  Prostylon  fecit.  Ita  aucto  vestibulo  laxamentum  initiate 
tibus  operisque  sumfnam  ad^ecit  auioritaiem.^^  And  Aristides  thou^t 
this  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  whole  affidr:  <<  But  the 
thing  most  wonderful  and  divine  was,  that  of  all  the  public  assemblies  of 
Greece,  this  was  the  only  one  which  was  contained  within  the  walls  of 
one  edifice."  %  Here  was  room,  we  see,  and  so  purposely  contrived,  for 
all  their  shows  and  representations. 

And  now,  having  occasionally,  and  by  parts  only,  said  so  much  of 
these  things,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  conclusion,  to  give  one  general  and 
concise  idea  of  the  whole.  I  suppose  the  substance  of  the  celebration  to 
be  a  kind  of  drama  of  the  history  of  Ceres ;  as  those  under  the  patronage 
of  the  other  gods  represented  their  history ;  so  Hercules  and  Myth&aSi 
who  protected  the  oppressed  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  or  more 
cruel  men,  had  their  labours  in  war  and  hunting  dramatically  held  out. 
The  story  of  Ceres  aiforded  opportunity  to  represent  the  three  particu- 
lars,  about  which  the  mysteries  were  principally  concerned.  1 .  The  rise 
and  establishment  of  civil  society.  2.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  3.  TTie  error  of  polytheism^  and  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  unity.  The  goddess's  legislation  in  Sicily  and  Attica  (at  both 
which  places  she  was  said  to  civilize  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants) gave  birth  to  the  first.  §  Her  search  for  her  daughter  Proserpine 
in  hell,  to  the  second;  and  her  resentments  against  the  gods  for  their 
permission  of,  or  connivance  at,  the  rape,  to  the  third.  ||  My  supposi- 
tion, of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  shows,  is  not  made  without  good 
authority.  Lucian,  in  his  Alexander^  where  he  gives  a  large  account  of 
the  impostures  of  that  false  prophet,  speaking  of  the  mysteries  which  he 
instituted,  in  honour  of  his  new-found  god,  Glyco ;  says,  they  were  cele- 
brated (after  the  usual  preparatory  rites  of  torch-bearing,  initiation,  and 

•tiMM'fff  'iMTiMi,  «%A«f  buir(00  2t(«##«u  2v?«^iv«v. — Lib.  ix.Geog.  edit.Casaub.  p.  272.  lio.  SO. 
f  De  Architect.  Prsf.  ad  lib.  vii. 

— Eleusin.  Orat. 

^  Teque,  Ceres  et  Likiera,  qiianim  sacra — a  quibus  initia  vitae,  atque  victus,  legum, 
monim,  mansuetudinis,  humaoitatis  exempla  hominibus  et  civitatlbus  data,  ac  dispertita 
esse  dicuntur. — Cic.  in  Verr.  lib.  ▼•  cap.  12,  edit.  Ox.  4to,  t.  iv.  p.  47S. 

II  This  circumstance  ApoUodonis  iniorms  us  of.  His  words  are  these: — MmStZ^m^trm^ 
l^^HMMf,  •«-!  nXsirm^  mMf  Hfm-m^tfj  OPFIZOMENH  OEOIZ  AHEAinEN  OTPANON. 
UKmtiuwm  V%  ytntUMtf  nmt  tit  'EXtwJtm, 
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puMic  notice  to  the  profane  to  keep  at  a  distance)  by  a  three  days' 
festival :  '*  On  the  first  day  was  represented  the  labour  of  Latona  and 
the  nativity  of  Apollo;  the  nuptials  of  Ceronis;  and  the  birth  of  i£scula- 
pius.  On  the  second,  the  appearance  of  Glyco,  and  the  generation  of 
the  god:  and  on  the  third,  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  with  the  mother  of 
Alexander."*  Every  thing  in  these  rites  being  performed,  as  the  turn 
of  the  learned  author's  relation  necessarily  implies,  in  imitation  of  ancient 
usage.  But  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries 
were  unfolded  both  by  words  and  actions :  of  which  Aristides,  quoted 
above,  gives  the  reason;  <<  That  so  the  sounds  and  sights  might  mutu- 
ally assist  each  other  in  making  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
initiated"  The  error  of  polytheism  therefore  was  as  well  exposed  by 
the  dark  wanderings  in  the  subterraneous  passages  through  which  the 
initiated  b^an  his  course,  as  by  the  information  received  from  the  hiero- 
phant:  and  the  unity  as  strongly  illustrated  by  the  a&'nvr^w  Aymih/Am,  the 
self-seen  image,^  the  diffusive  shining  light,  as  by  the  hymn  of  Orpheus,  X 
or  this  speech  ofAnchises, 

Oh  the  whole,  if  I  be  not  much  deceived,  the  view  in  which  I  place 
this  famous  episode,  not  only  clears  up  a  number  of  difficulties,  inexpli- 
cable on  any  other  scheme;  but  likewise  heightens  and  ennobles  the 
whole  poem:  for  now  the  episode  is  seen  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
main  subject,  which  is  the  erection  of  a  civil  pouct  and  a  reu- 
oion;  custom  having  made  initiation  into  the  mysteries  a  necessary 
preparative  for  that  arduous  undertaking. 

But  there  is  no  place  in  this  admirable  poem,  even  to  the  shield  of 
i£NEA8,  which  will  not  instruct  us  how  considerable  a  station  the  mts- 
TBBIES  held  in  public  life ;  and  how  necessary  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
to  complete  the  equipage  of  a  hero. 

The  ornaments  on  this  shield  represent  two  famous  histories  of  differ- 
ent periods,  and  very  differently  executed.  The  first,  a  loose  sketch  of 
the  foundation  and  early  fortunes  of  Rome ;  the  second,  a  highly  finished 
picture  of  the  victory  of  Actium.  These  so  dissimilar  pieces  seem  to  be 
as  oddly  connected ;  by  a  sudden  jump  unto  the  other  world. 

Ilioc  procul  addit 
Tartareas  etiam  sedes,  alU  ostia  Ditis ; 
Et  scelenim  pcenas,  et  te,  Catilina,  minaci 
Pendentem  scopiilo,  Furiarumque  ora  trcmentem ; 
Secretosque  pios;  his  dantem  jura  Catonem.^ 

But  there  is  more  in  this  disposition  than  appears  at  first  sight.     The 

•  h.fiT»vs  iyiyfirt  X«;^i/«,  urn  *A9riXXM9§t  y§fmi,  »mi  Ks^fi}0t  y^ftff  »•*  'AnXnitiif 
irmnr*'  iv  h  rn  httri^m  TXimmfs  liri^dm*  jmm  yin^tt  rtS  Bitv,  Tf/r«i  K  n^iff »  TltUXt^tv 
ri^  «fli}  Tiif  finr^t  *AXi5«»>^t»  yafA^»  &c.  t.  ii.  p.  246,  edit.  Keitzii,  Amstel.  1746,  4to. 

t  Sec  note  IT,  p.  2m).  i  Sec  pp.  231,  «38.  §  f.lb.  viil. 
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several  parts  make  a  uniform  and  connected  system.  The  first  of  the 
two  principal  parts,  we  have  observed,  is  a  view  of  the  foundation  and 
first  establishment  of  ancient  Rome.  Now  Dionysius  of  Halicamafisus 
tells  us,  that  this  city  was  in  nothing  more  excellent,  or  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, than  in  the  genius  of  its  national  religion;  which. was  so  con- 
structed, as  to  be  always  ready  to  render  service  to  the  state.  Hence, 
Virgil,  when  he  has  brought  us  to  the  time  in  which  their  civil  establish- 
ment was  perfectly  secured  by  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Grauls, 

(Scutis  protect!  corpora  longis,) 
goes  on  to  the  keligious  constitution : 

Hie  exultantes  Salios,  nudosque  Luperco<«, 
Lanigerosque  apices,  et  lapsa  ancilia  coelo 
Excuderat:  casts  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem 
Pllentis  matres  in  moliibua.. 

Now  Strabo  observes,  that  the  ancient  pagan  religion  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  open  and  the  secret.*  The  open^  Virgil  hath  given  us  in 
the  Salian  and  Lupercal  rites.  What  remained  was  the  secret^  and  this 
he  presents  to  us  in  an  oblique  description  of  the  mysteries  ;  where  (as 
we  have  shown)  the  scenes  of  a  futiu*e  state  were  exhibited  to  the  initiated. 

Hinc  procul  addit 
Tabtarkas  etiam  sedbs,  alta  ostia  Ditis ; 
£t  acelcoiim  pcenas,  et  te,  Catilina,  minaci 
Pendentem  8cq)uIo,  Furiarumque  ora  trementem ; 
Sbcrbtosqub  pios;  his  dantem  jura  Catoiiein. 

So  tliat,  as  before,  a  particular  initiation  into  the  mysteries  was  meant 
by  i£neas's  descent  to  the  infernal  regions ;  here,  the  general  celebra- 
tion of  them  is  to  be  understood  by  this  contracted  view  of  Tartarus 
and  Elysium. 

As  this  meaning  seems  necessary  to  give  common  propriety  to  the 
description  of  the  shield,  there  is  reason,  I  think,  for  receiving  it.  And 
if  we  allow,  that  the  mysteries  are  here  represented  under  the  idea  of 
the  infernal  regions^  we  gain  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  sixth  book. 

If  it  be  asked  why  Cato  is  put,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  Minos ;  and 
Catiline,  of  Tity us :  the  answer  will  let  us  into  another  beauty.  It  is  a 
fine  insinuation,  tliat  these  foreign  rites  of  Eleusis  deserved  to  be  natu- 
ralized at  Rome.     In  which  he  only  followed  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  f 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  vulgar  mistake,  as 
old  at  least  as  Servius,  that  Cato  the  censor,  and  not  Cato  of  Utica,  is 
meant  in  tliis  place ;  as  if  the  court  poet  would  not  dare  to  celebrate  the 

•  Lib.  X.  p  467,  C.  edit.  Paris,  1620,  fol.  f  See  pp.  236,  237. 
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professed  enemy  of  the  Julian  house.  This  made  the  critics  seek  out 
for  a  Cato  of  a  distant  age,  to  brave  Catitine  in  hell ;  when  they  mi^t 
have  seen  it  could  be  no  other  than  his  great  contemporary,  who  had 
before  withstood  him  in  Rome.     The  last  line, 

Sbcbktosqub  pio8 ;  his  dantem  jorm  CaUmem, 

was  probably  a  compliment  to  Cato  in  his  little  senate  of  Utica. 

All  this  considered,  we  see  the  reason,  the  great  artist  had  to  call  his 
picture,  his  portraiture  on  the  shield, 

Clypei  NON  bnabrabile  textum ; 


an  jENiOMATicAL  picture. 

And  now  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  sixth  book  being  further  sup- 
ported by  this  collateral  circumstance,  it  will  enable  us  to  discover  and 
explain  another  beauty  in  the  seventh  ;  which  depending  on  this  princi- 
ple, could  not  be  seen  till  it  was  established. 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  mysteries  was  of  such  importance  in  an 
epic  poem  of  this  species;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  writing,  many  of  the 
mysteries  were  become  abominably  corrupt,  we  can  hardly  believe  but 
that  the  poet,  after  he  had  so  largely  expatiated  in  praise  of  those  that 
were  holy  and  useful,  would  take  care  to  stigmatize  such  as  were  become 
notoriously  profligate:  because  this  tended  equally  with  the  other,  to 
vindicate,  what  he  had  in  view,  the  honour  of  the  institution.  And  wliat 
strengthens  this  conjecture,  is  the  similar  conduct  of  another  great 
writer  of  antiquity  upon  the  same  subject,  whom  we  are  now  coming  to, 
Apuieius  of  Madaura,  whose  Metamorphosis  is  written  altogether  in  this 
view  of  recommending  the  pagan  mysteries ;  in  which,  as  we  shall  find, 
he  hath  been  no  less  circumstantial  in  reprobating  the  corrupt  mysteries 
of  the  Syrian  goddess  than  in  extolling  the  pure  rites  of  the  Egyptian 
Isis.  A  conduct  so  much  alike,  that  the  two  cases  will  serve  mutually 
to  support  what  is  here  said  of  either. 

This  then  seemed  a  necessary  part  in  the  plan  of  Virgil's  poem.  But 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  execute  it.  Another  allegory  would  have  been 
without  grace ;  nor  was  there  any  repose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  action 
of  the  poem,  as  in  the  former,  to  admit  a  digression  of  such  a  length. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  condemn  all  corrupt  mysteries^  in  the  plain  way 
of  a  judiciary  sentence,  did  not  suit  the  nature  of  his  poem:  nor,  if  it 
had  suited,  could  it  have  been  used,  without  hurting  the  uniform  texture 
of  the  work:  after  the  pure  rites  had  been  so  covertly  recooMnended 
under  figures  and  fictions. 

The  poet,  therefore,  with  admirable  invention,  hath  contrived,  in  the 
next  book,  to  render  the  most  corrupt  of  the  mysteries,  the  secret  rites 
of  Bacchus,  very  odious,  by  making  them  the  instrument  to  traverse 
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the  designs  of  Providence,  in  the  establishment  of  his  hero,  and  by 
putting  a  FURY  on  the  office  of  exciting  the  aspiraniSy  to  the  celehratitm 
of  them.  Amata,  the  mother  of  Lavinia,  in  order  to  violate  the  league 
and  alliance  between  ^neas  and  Latinus,  contrives,  at  the  instigation  of 
Alecto,  to  secrete  her  daughter;  and  to  devote  and  consecrate  her  to 
Bacchus,  in  an  initiation  into  one  of  his  abominable  rites : 

SiMULATO  numine  Baochi 
Mi^us  adorta  nkfas,  majoremque  orsa  furorena, 
Evolat,  et  natam  frondosis  montibus  abdit;* 
Quo  thalamum  eripiat  Teucris,  taBdasque  moretur: 
EToe'fBacche!  iremeiis  solum  tb  virgins  dignom  * 
Vociferaos  ■ 

Fama  rolat:  Furiisque  accensas  pectore  maire^y 
Idem  omnia  simul  ardor  agit,  nora  quierere  tecta 
Deseniere  domos  . 
Clamat ;  lo,  matres 


Solrite  crinales  Yittas,  capite  orgia  mecum. 

Talem  inter  ^Ivas,  inter  deserta  ferarum 

Regiuam  Alecto  btimuus  aoit  undiqus  BACCHi/'f 

The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  well  chosen  for  an  example  of  corrupted 
rites,  and  of  the  mischiefs  they  produced  $  for  they  were  early  and 
flagrantly  corrupted.  But  his  principal  reason  for  this  choice,  I  suppose, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  story  he  found  in  the  Roman  annals,  of  the 
horrors  committed  in  that  city,  during  the  clandestine  celebration  of  the 
Bacchic  rites;  which  Livy  has  transcribed  very  circumstantially  into 
the  thirty-ninth  book  of  his  history. 

Nor  did  the  poet  think  he  had  done  enough  in  representing  the 
corrupt  mysteries  under  these  circumstances  of  discredit,  without  specify- 
ing the  mischiefs  they  produced;  nor  that  he  had  sufficiently  distinguished 
them  from  the  pure^  without  showing  those  mischiefs  to  be  such  as  the 
pure  had  taken  care  to  obviate. 

The  next  news,  therefore,  we  hear  of  Amata,  after  her  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  is  her  suicide,  and  a  suicide  of  the  most  igno- 
minious kind: 

Purpureos  moritura  manu  discindit  amictus, 
Kt  nodum  in/omUt  leH  trabe  nectit  ab  alia. 

*  Livy,  we  have  seen,  in  his  account  of  these  rites  of  Bacchu5i,  says,  ''  Raptos  a  diis 
homines  dici,  quos  machinie  illigatos  ex  conspectu  in  abditos  specus  abnpiant/' 

^  Lib.  vii. — Plutarch  describes  these  corrupt  my^eries,  in  the  same  manner:  but  adds, 
that  they  were  not  celebrated  in  honour  of  any  of  the  gods,  but  to  prevent  mischief  from 
■TIL  DKMON9,  wbom,  by  such  sort  of  rites,  they  would  appease  and  render  innocuous.-— 
2«^«f  Vt  JMM  Bvetkf  tSf^rt^  nfAi^ms  m^r^f^mhit  »mt  rnvi^m^rkt  if  mt  ifM^my'im  jkam  2««#fl'«#^«<, 
*fi^Tumi  ri  ««4  HtwiTt),  vtXXM^tv  3t  wiiXif  •tw^^tXtyitu  «*(««  tt^^ffy  /Aaum  ri  aXXm  i^nifitpmi 

nXuf  /Att?i4^im  Htu  «'«^«/»v//k.— iri^i  rm  iMXiXMitirtn  j^^^m^itn. — Edit.  Fraucof.  foU  1609, 
t.  ii.  B.  417,  C. 
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This  disaster,  the  poet  makes  Jupiter  charge  upon  Juno;  who,  by  the 
miaistry  of  Alecto,  excited  Amata  to  an  initicUion : 

Territ  agltare  rel  undis 
Trojanos  potuisti:  infaadum  accendere  bellum, 
Dbformabb  domvm,  et  luctu  miacere  faymeiuBos. 

Suicide,  as  we  learn  by  Plato,*  the  holy  mysteries  expressly  forbade  and 
condemned.  On  which  account  our  poet,  in  his  allegorical  description 
of  what  was  represented  in  the  JBleusinian,  has  placed  these  criminals 
in  a  state  of  misery: 

Proxima  deinde  teoent  mcesti  loca,  qui  sibi  lethum 

Thus  nobly  hath  Virgil  completed  his  design  on  the  subject  of  the 
MYSTERIES.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is  initiated  into  the  most  pure  and 
holy  of  them;  his  capital  enejny,  into  the  most  impure  and  corrupt; 
and  the  schemes  and  intrigues  of  each  party  have  a  corresponding  issue. 
To  conclude,  the  principles  here  assumed,  in  explaining  this  famous 
poetical  fiction,  are,  I  presume,  such  as  give  solidity,  as  well  as  Light, 
to  what  is  deduced  from  them ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  principles  from 
which  any  thing  reasonable  can  be  deduced  in  a  piece  of  criticism  of 
this  nature.  For,  from  what  I  had  shown  was  taught,  and  represented 
in  the  mysteriesy  I  infer  that  ^neas's  descent  into  heix  signifies  an 
initiation;  because  of  the  exact  conformity,  in  all  circumstances, 
between  what  Virgil  relates  of  his  hero's  adventure,  and  what  antiquity 
delivers  concerning  the  shows  and  doctrines  of  those  mysteries,  into 
which  heroes  were  wont  to  be  initiated.  On  the  contrary,  had  I  gratui- 
tously supposed,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  what  was  practised 
in  the  mysteries^  that  the  descent  was  an  initiation,  merely  because 
Augustus  (who  was  shadowed  under  the  person  of  iEneas)  was  initiated ; 
and  thence  inferred,  that  the  mysteries  did  exhibit  the  same  scenes 
which  the  poet  hath  made  heU  to  exhibit  to  his  hero,  my  explanation  had 
been  as  devoid  of  any  solid  inference,  as  of  any  rational  principle.  And 
yet,  if  authority  could  support  so  impertinent  a  conduct,  one  might  ha\  e 
ventured  on  it.  A  celebrated  writer  f  in  a  tract  intitled  Reflections  on 
the  character  of  lapis  in  Virgil,  goes  altogether  on  this  gratuitous  kind 
of  criticism.  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  Antonius  Mcsa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  he  supposes  that  Virgil 
meant  this  person  by  Iapis,  merely  because  Augustus  was  meant  by 
.£neas.  And  then,  from  what  the  poet  tells  us  of  lapis's  history,  the 
critic  concludes  it  must  have  made  part  of  the  history  of  Musa;  and  so, 
instead  of  explaining  a  fable  by  history,  he  would  regulate  history  on  a 

•  See  above,  p.  280. 

f  Dr  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rocbetter.— [See  his  Epistolary  Correspondence,  1783,  vol. 
I.  p.  329,] 
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fable.  Whereas  the  principles  of  true  criticism  should  have  directed 
him  to  ipquire  previously  what  antiquity  had  1^  us,  concerning  the 
person  of  Antonius  Musa:  and  if,  on  comparing  what  he  found  therey 
with  what  Virgil  has  delivered  concerning  lapis,  any  strong  resemblance 
was  to  be  found ;  then,  and  not  tiU  then,  his  ingenious  conjecture,  that 
lapis  was  Musa^  would  stand  upon  a  reasonable  bottom.  It  was  nqti 
thus  that  an  able  critic*  lately  explained  Virgil's  noble  allegory,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Georgic  ;  where,  under  the  idea  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  to  be  raised  to  the  divinity  of  Augustus ;  the  poet  promises  the 
famous  epic  poem  which  he  afterwards  erected  in  his  honour ;  or,  as  our 
Milton  says, 

'*  bulU  the  lofty  rhyme." 

But  had  the  existence  of  such  a  poem  never  come  to  our  knowledge,  I 
am  persuaded,  this  excellent  writer  had  never  troubled  the  world  with  so 
slender  a  conjecture  that  a  temple  signified  an  epic  poem ;  and  therefore 
that  Virgil  executed,  or  at  least  intended,  such  a  work*  In  truth,  critics 
should  proceed  in  these  inquiries  about  their  author's  secret  qaeaning^ 
with  the  same  caution  and  sobriety  which  courts  of  justice  employ  in  the 
detection  of  concealed  criminals ;  who  take  care,  in  the  first  place  to  be 
well  assured  of  the  corpus  delicti^  before  they  venture  to  charge  the  fhct 
upon  any  one. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  use  of  the  mysteries  to  society.  How 
essential  they  were  esteemed  to  religion,  we  may  understand  by  the 
metamorphosis  op  Apuleius;  a  book,  indeed,  which  from  its  very  first 
appearance  hath  passed  for  a  trivial  fieible.  Capitolinus,  in  the  life  of 
Clodius  Albinus,  where  he  speaks  of  that  kind  of  tales  which  disconcert 
the  gravity  of  philosophers,  tells  us  that  Severus  could  not  bear  with 
patience  the  honours  the  senate  had  conferred  on  Albinus;  especially 
their  distinguishing  him  with  the  title  of  learned,  who  was  grown  old  in 
the  study  of  old  wives'  fables,  such  as  the  Milesian-Punic  tales  of  his 
countr3rman  and  favourite,  Apuleius :  '^  Major  fuit,"  says  Severus,  in  his 
letter  to  the  senate  on  this  occasion,  *'  dolor  quod  ilium  pro  literato  lau- 
dandum  plerique  duxistis,  quum  ille  nseniis  quibusdam  anilibus  occupatus 
inter  Milesias  Punicas  Apuleii  sui  et  ludicra  literaria  consenesceret."* 
That  poor,  modem-spirited  critic  Macrobius,  talks  too  of  Apuleius  in 

the  same  strain <<  Nee  omnibus  fabulis  philosophia  repugnat,  nee 

onmibus  acquiescit — Fabulse,  aut  tantum  conciliandae  auribus  voluptatis 
aut  adhortationis  quoque  in  bonam  frugem  gratia  repertsB  sunt,  auditum 
mulcent;  velut  eomoedis;  quales  Menander  ejusve  imitatores  agendas 
dederunt:  vel  argumenta  fictis  casibus  amatorum  referta;  quibus  vel 
multum  se  arbiter  exercuit,  vel  Apuleium  nonnunquam  lusisse  miba- 

*  See  !?or.  Ep.  aH  AugusUim,  with  an  English  commeoUiy,  and  notes,  p.  TO. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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HUB.   Hoc  totum  fabularum  genus,  quod  solas  aurium  delicias prqfitetur^ 
e'sacrario  suo  in  ntUricum  cunas  sapientice  tractatus  eliminate  * — How- 
ever he  seems  to  wonder  that  Apuleius  should  trifle  so  egregiously :  and 
well  he  might.     For  the  writer  of  the  metamorphosis  was  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  virtuous,  as  well  as  most  learned,  philosophers  of  his 
age.     But  Albinus  appears  to  have  gone  further  into  the  true  character 
of  this  work,  than  his  rival  Severus.     And  if  we  may  believe  Marca» 
Aurelius,   who   calls   Albinus   *<homo  exercitatus,    vita  tristis,  gravis 
moribus,"!  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  taken  with  such  trifling  amusements 
as  Milesian  fables.     His  fondness  therefore  for  the  metamorphosis  of 
Apuleius  shows,  that  he  considered  it  in  another  light.     And  who  so 
likely  to  be  let  into  the  author's  true  design,  as  Albinus,  who  lived  very 
near  his  time,  and  was  of  Adrumetum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage, 
where  Apuleius  sojourned  and  studied,  and  was  honoured  with  public 
marks  of  distinction !     The  work  is  indeed  of  a  different  character  from 
what  some  ancients  have  represented  it;  and  even  from  what  modem 
critics  have  pretended  to  discover  of  it.     Those  ancients,  who  stuck  in 
the  outside,  considered  it,  without  refinement,  as  an  idle  fable:  the 
modems,  who  could  not  reconcile  a  work  of  that  nature  to  the  gravity 
of  the  author's  character,  have  supposed  it  a  thing  of  more  importance, 
and  no  less  than  a  general  satire  on  the  vices  of  those  times :  '*  Tota 
porro  hsec  metamorphosis  Apuleiana,"  says  Mr  Fleuri,{  ^^et  stylo  et  sen- 
tentia,  satyricon  est  perpetuum,  ut  recte  observavit  Barthius,  Advers. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  11,  in  quo  magica  deliria,  sacrificulorum  scelera,  adulteromni 
crimina,  furum  et  latronum  impunitae  factiones  palam  disseruntur."    But 
this  is  far  short  of  the  matter.     The  author's  main  purpose  was  not  to 
satirize  the  specific  vices  of  his  age  (though,  to  enliven  his  fable,  and 
for  the  better  carrying  on  his  story,  he  hath  employed  many  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,)  but  to  recommend  pagan  religion  as  the  only 
cure  for  all  vice  whatsoever. 

To  give  what  we  have  to  say  its  proper  force,  we  must  consider  the 
real  character  of  tlie  writer.  Apuleius,  of  Madaura  in  Africa,  was  a 
devoted  Platonist ;  and,  like  the  Platonists  of  that  age,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  Christianity.  Ilis  zeal  for  the  honour  of  philosophy  is  seen  in 
that  solemn  affirmation,  when  convened  before  a  court  of  justice,  "  Phi- 
loaophiae  honorem  qui  mihi  salute  mea  antiquior  est,  nusquam  minui."  § 
His  superstitious  attachment  to  the  religiofi  of  his  country,  is  seen  in  his 
inmioderate  fondness  for  the  mysteries.  He  was  initiated,  as  himself 
tells  us,  into  almost  all  of  them:  and,  in  some,  bore  the  most  distin- 
guished offices.  In  his  apology  before  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  he  says, 
"  Vin'  dicara,  cujusniodi  illas  res  in  sudario  obvolutas,  laribus  Pontiani 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  2.  f  Capitolinus,  in  Claud.  Alb.  \  Ed.  Ap.  in  a«.  Delph. 

^  Apologia,  p.  III.  ed.  Prinri,  Par.  1635,  4 to,  in  fine. 
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commenddrim?  Mos  tibi  geretur.  Sacrorum  pleraque  iniiia  in  Gracia 
participavi,  Eorum  qusedam  signa  et  monumenta  tradita  mihi  a  sacer- 
dotibus  sedulo  conserve.  Nihil  insolitum,  nihil  incognitum  dico:  vel 
unius  Liberi  Patris  Symmistae,  qui  adestis,  scitis,  quid  domi  conditum 
celetis,  et  absque  omnibus  profanis  tacite  veneremini.  At  ego,  ut  duHf 
multijuga  sacra  et  plurimos  ritus,  varias  ceremamaSy  studio  veri  ei 
officio  erga  Deos,  didici.  Nee  hoc  ad  tempus  compono:  sed  abhinc 
fenne  triennium  est,  cum  primis  diebus  quibus  CEam  veneram,  pubtice 
disserens  de  MscvIsAtvl  majestate  eadem  ista  pne  me  tuli,  et  quot 
sacra  nossem  percensui.  £a  disputatio  celebratissima  est;  vulgo  legitur; 
in  omnium  manibus  veraatur;  non  tarn  &cundia  mea,  quam  mentiooe 

iEsculapii  religiosts  CEengibus  commendata. Etiamne  cuiquam  minim 

videri  potest,  coi  at  «Ha  memoria  religionis,  hominem  tot  mysteriis  d€%im 
consdum  quedam  sacrorum  crepundia  domi  adservareP'*  His  attach- 
ment to  the  open  worship  of  paganism  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
secret,  as  appears  by  what  follows  from  the  same  apolc^ : — ^'  Morem 
mihi^habeo,  quoquo  eun,  simulacrum  alicujus  dei  inter  libellos  conditum 
gestare:  eique  diebus  festb  thure  et  mero  et  aliquando  victimis  suppli- 
care."!  His'  great  devotion  to  paganism,  therefore,  must  needs  have 
beto  attended  with  an  equal  aversion  to  Christianity ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  oration  he  speaks  of  as  made  in  honour  of  iEsculapiuSy 
was  in  the  number  of  those  invectives,  at  that  time  so  well  received 
by  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith.  For,  not  to  insist  on  the  success  of 
his  oration,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  in  every  body's  hands,  a  thing  com- 
mon to  discourses  on  subjects  that  engage  the  public  attention,  but 
rarely  the  fortune  of  such  stale  ware  as  panegyrics  on  a  god  long  worn 
into  an  establishment;  not,  I  say,  to  insist  upon  this,  we  may  observe 
that  iEsculapius  was  one  of  those  ancient  heroes, {  who  were  employed, 
by  the  defenders  of  paganism,  to  oppose  to  Jesus  ;  and  the  circumst^Uic^ 
of  iEsculapius's  story  made  him  tlie  fittest  of  any  in  fabulous  antiquity, 
for  that  purpose.  Ovid,  who  lived  before  these  times  of  danger  to  the 
pagan  gods,  and  indeed,  before  the  coining  of  that  deliverer  who  gave 
occasion  to  so  many  impious  comparisons,  hath  yet  made  Ochirroe,  in 
contemplation  of  his  future  actions,  prophesy  of  him  in  such  strains  as 
presented  to  his  excellent  translator  the  image  of  the  true  physician  of 
mankind;  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  give  a  sublimity  to  his  version, 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  his  original : 

Ergo  ubi  vaticinos  concepit  mente  fuitNnes, 
InraluHque  deo,  quern  ctaMiium  pectore  habebat; 
Aspicit  iufiuiteni,  totique  salutHer  orbi 

*  Apologit,  pp.  63,  64.  t  Ibid.  p.  72,  lin.  6, 

f  Justin  Martyr.  Apol.  2. — trt  }l  rmA^f  l/iuJ§9  ^t^^fnTtotivrm  St««Mri»nif  mirif  i4r«»,  mm 
mt»tv{  ittyuiiff  rif ' ArnXnTtif  vc'ifyf T'Mif. » See  Cyril),  coiit.  Julian,  lib.  vi.^ 

V  2 
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Cresee  Paer,  dhdl:  lib!  m  mortalia  nepe 

Corpon  debebimt:  aniiiMB  tibi  reddere  ademptas 

Fas  erit     Idque  lemaly  dis  iodifpaaBtibus,  ausiis, 

Potse  dara  boc  itentm  flamma  problbebere  avitfi: 

Eqae  dco  corpus  dm  exsangue;  deiisque, 

Qui  modb  corpus  ens,  et  bis  toa  fata  novabis.— ^rtiK 

"  Once  as  the  sacred  infant  she  surrey'd, 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  ntving  maid. 
And  thus  die  ottttr'd  her  prophetic  tale: 
'  Hail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  liail ; 
Hail,  mighty  Inianty  who  in  years  to  come, 
Shalt  heal  the  nations  and  defraud  the  tomb ; 
Snift  be  thy  growth,  thy  triumphs  unconfin'd 
Malce  Uogdoms  thiclcer,  and  increase  mankind'. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
And  draw  the  thunder  en  thy  guilty  head : 

Then  shalt  thou  die. But  from  the  dark  abode 

Rise  up  ricioriouB^  and  be  twice  a  god.'  " — addisox. 

But  the  reformers  of  paganism  having  lately  resolved  all  the  popular 
gods  into  the  attributes  and  manifestations  of  the  first  cause,  .£scu- 
kpiius  bore  a  very  distinguished  rank  in  this  new  model.  Paosanias 
tells  us,  that  in  Phocis  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  him, 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  the  author  and  original  of  all  things.* 

Having  seen  what  there  was  in  the  common  passion  of  his  sect,  and 
in  his  own  fond  mode  of  superstition,  to  indispose  Apuleius  to  Christi- 
amig;  let  us  inquire  what  private  provocation  he  might  have  to  preju- 
dioe  him  against  it;  for,  a  private  provocation,  I  am  persuaded,  he 
had;  occasioned  by  a  personal  injury  done  him  by  one  of  this  frofes- 
8I09;  which,  I  suppose,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  exasperate  his 
bigotry.  He  had  married  a  rich  widow,  against  the  good  liking  of  her 
first  husband's  relations ;  who  endeavoured  to  set  aside  the  marriage  on 
pretence  of  his  employing  sorcery  and  enchantments  to  engage  her 
affidctions.  Of  this,  he  was  judicially  accused  by  his  wife's  brother-in- 
law,  Licinius  iEmilianus,  before  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  Now  his  ac- 
cuser, if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  was  a  Chbistiak,  though  this  inter- 
eeting  circumstance  hath  escaped  the  notice  of  his  commentators.  How- 
ever, let  us  hear  the  character  Apuleius  himself  gives  of  his  party. — 
**  Atqui  ego  scio  nonnullos,  et  cum  primis  JBmilianum  istum,yaee/uesibi 
habere  res  divinas  deridere.  Nam,  ut  audio,  percensentibus  iis  qui 
istnm  novere,  nulli  dec  ad  hoc  avi  supplicavit;  nullum  tenvplum  fre- 
quentavit.  Si  fanum  aliquod  prsetereat,  nefas  habet,  adoraxdi 
GRATIA,  MANUM  LABRI8  ADMOVXKE.     Iste  vero  ucc  diis  rurationis,  qui 

*  TLrmimt  il  i^atri^  Titans  i^«^f/»«rr«  NMf  imr  *A«-»Xfi«'iMs  nmXMTmt  tk  'A^jQwytrmt. 
TifAt  It  *m^  AvrSf  l^u  Tiitfisn,  mmi  liHrvf  wmfk  ^*Utt  rSn  iXXm» — Lib.  x.  cap.  xxxii. 
p.  879,  edit.  Kuhnii,  fol.  Lips.  1C96. 
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eum  ptscuBt  ac  vestiunt,  segetis  ullas  aut  vitb  aut  gregis  primitias  im- 
partit;  nullum  in  villa  ejus  delubrum  situm,  nee  locus  aut  lucus  conse- 
cratus.  At  quid  ego  de  luco  aut  deluluro  loquor?  Negant  vidisse  se, 
qtdjuere^  unum  ${dtem  in  Jinibus  ^fus  aut  lapidem  unctumy  aut  ramum 
coroucUum.  Igitur  agnomenta  ei  duo  indita:  Charon,  ob  oris  et  animi 
diritatem:  sed  alterum,  quod  ubentius  audit^  ob  deoruin  contemptuBiy 
Meze$Uius.^*  And  now  let  us  see  how  this  agrees  with  what  Arnobius 
tdls  us,  the  pagans  objected  to  his  sect — *^  In  hac  enim  consuetis  parte 
crimen  nobis  maximum  in^ietatis  affigere,  quod  n^a^e^Bdes  sacras  vene- 
raiiomis  ad  officia  construamus,  nee  deorum  alicufus  simulacrum  con- 
stitnamusy  aut  formam :  non  altaria  fabricemusy  non  aras,  non  csesorum 
sanguinem  animantium  demus,  nou  tura,  non  fruges  salsasy  non  de- 
nique  vinom  liquens  paterarum  efiusionibus  inferamus.  Quae  quidem 
nos  eessamns  nen  ideo  vel  exsedificare,  vel  facere  tanquam  in^ias 
geramui  et  sceieroMS  mentesy  aut  aliquem  sumpseHmus  temeraria  in 
deos  desperatiome  contsmptum  :  sed  quod,**  &c.  f  Again,  where  Apuleiua 
apostrophises  his  adversary  in  another  place,  he   says,  agreeably  to 

the  character  before  given  of  him si   quid   caedis,  JSmilianelJ 

and  again,  afler  explaining  a  spiritual  doctrine  of  Plato,  he  adds  with 
a  sneer attamen  si  audire  vebum  velis,  JSmilianeI§  But  the  repe- 
tition of  this  characteristic  word  with  an  ironical  emphasis  is  his  con* 

stant  finrmula  when  he  addresses  ^milianus ^longe  a  veeo   aber- 

rasse  neeesse  habeat  confiteri|| Immo  si  yerum  velis  ^ ^plane 

quidem  si  vebum  velis.**  1.  Now,  irreligion  and  atheism,  we  know^ 
were  the  names  Christianity  at  that  time  went  by,  for  having  dared  to 
renounce  the  whole  family  of  the  gentile  gods  together.  To  this  oppro- 
brium Origen  alludes,  when  he  retorts  it  on  polytheism,  in  this  elegant 
manner — 0/  Tt^  uym?ifi»Tup  k»1  t^^  A0EOT  ToXv^foriirof.  ^milianus  we 
see  had  made  such  clear  work,  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  anoint^ 
ed  stone,  or  a  tree  adorned  with  consecrated  garlandsy  to  be  found 
throughout  his  whole  farm.  That  the  atheism  of  ^milianus  was  of  this 
sort,  and  no  caurtfy  or  philosophic  impiety,  appears  from  his  character 
and  station.  He  was  neither  a  fine  gentleman,  nor  a  profound  inquirer 
into  nature ;  characters  indeed  which  are  sometimes  found  to  be  above 
religion ;  but  a  mere  rustic,  in  his  life  and  manners.  Now  plain,  unpo- 
lished men,  in  such  a  condition  of  life,  are  never  without  some  religion 
or  other:  when,  therefore,  we  find  ^milianus  not  of  the  established^ 
we  must  needs  conclude  him  to  be  a  sectary  and  a  Christian.  2.  His 
neglect  of  his  country^s  gods  was  not  a  mere  negative  affi*ont  of  forgetful- 
ness.  He  gloried  in  being  their  despiser ;  and  took  kindly  to  the  name 
of  Mezeivtius,  as  a  title  of  honour         aUerum,  quod  libentius  audity 

•  Apol.  pp.  64, 5.     t  Amob.  wiTer.  G«ntM,  lib.  rii  svb  init.      ^  P.  86.     §  P.  U. 
fl  F.  77.  H  P.  98.  ••  P.  JOtiL 
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iA  deorum  cantemptumy  MezentiuSy  which  I  would  consider  as  a  further 
mark  of  a  Christian,  convict,  3.  He  even  held  it  an  abomination  so 
much  as  to  put  his  hand  to  his  lips,  (according  to  the  mode  of  adoration 
in  those  times)  when  he  passed  by  a  heathen  temple ;  nefas  habet, 
adorandi  gratia,  manum  labris  admovere,  the  most  characteristic  mark 
of  a  primitive  confessor ,  by  which  he  could  never  be  mistaken ;  nor,  cme 
would  think,  so  long  overlooked.*  4.  By  the  frequent  and  sarcastical 
repetition  of  the  word  verum,  Apuleius  seems  to  sneer  at  that  general 
title  which  the  faithful  gave  their  religion^  of  the  truth. 

^milianus,  it  seems,  had  misrepresented  a  little  image  of  Mercury, 
which  Apuleius  used  to  carry  about  with  him,  as  a  squalid  magical 
figure.  On  which  occasion  the  accused,  in  great  rage,  deprecates  his 
accuser—''  At  tibi,  iEmiliane,  pro  isto  mendacio,  duat  deus  iste,  superum 
et  inferum  commeator  utrorumqne  deorum  mialam  gratiam,  semperque 
obvias  species  mortuorum,  quidquid  umbrarum  est  usquam,  quidquid 
lemunim,  quidquid  manium,  quidquid  larvarum,  oculis  tuis  oggerat: 
omnia  noctium  occursacukif  omnia  bustorum  formidaminay  omnia 
sepulcrorum  terrictdamentaJ* — This  was  the  conmion  curse  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  common  punishment  of  impiety  and  atheism.  But  it 
has  here  a  peculiar  elegance  as  denounced  against  i£milianus.  The 
busta,  or  repository  of  dead  bodies,  so  abhorred  by  the  pagans,  were  the 
very  places  in  which  the  Christians  assembled  for  nocturnal  worship. 

The  aversion,  therefore,  which  Apuleius  had  contracted  to  his  Chris- 
tian accuser,  (and  we  see,  by  what  is  here  said,  it  was  in  no  ordinary 
degree)  would  without  doubt  increase  his  prejudice  to  that  religion.  I 
am  persuaded  he  gave  the  character  of  the  baker's  wife,  in  his  Golden 
AsSy  for  no  other  reason  than  to  outrage  our  holy  faith.  Having  drawn 
her  stained  with  all  the  vicCvS  that  could  deform  a  woman ;  to  finish  all, 
he  makes  her  a  Christian. — "  Nee  enim  vel  unum  vitium  nequissimae  illi 
feminae  deerat:  scd  omnia  prorsus,  ut  in  quandam  coenosam  latrinam,  in 
ejus  animam  flagitia  confluxerant,  saeva,  viriosa,  ebriosa,  pervicax,  in 
rapinis  turpibus  avara,  in  sumptibus  foedis  profusa:  inimica  fidei,  hostis 
pudicitiae.      Tunc  spretis  atque  calcatis  divinis  nfltminibuSy  in  vicem 

CERTiE  RELIGIONIS  MENTITA  SACRILEGA  PR^UMPTIONE  DEI,  QUEM 
FRJEDICARET      UNICUM,      CONFICTIS     OBSERVATIOIf IBUS    VACUI8,-  •  fallcUS 

omnes  homines,**  &c.f  So  again  in  the  fourth  book,  describing  j^ptain 
magnific  shows  exhibited  to  the  people  by  one  Demochares;  iHi^n  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  criminals  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  he  expresses 
himself  in  this  manner: — Alibi  noxii,  perdita  securitate,  suis  epulis 
bestiarum  saginas  instruentes — ^p.  72.  The  Oxf.  MS.  for  securrta-te 
reads  severitate :  on  which  Price  observes,  ego  nee  hoc  nee  illud  intel' 
lectnm   habeo,      Apuleius  by   noxii  apparently  meant  the  condemned 

♦  St'C  in»lc  EE,  Rt  the  end  of  this  hwk.  *  f  ^'«t-  1»^'  »«•  P-  J^'^  ^^^^'  Prlrni. 
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CkriMams;  and  perdiia  securitatey  which  is  the  true  reading,  censures 
either  their  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  immortality,  or  their  false  confi- 
dence that  the  beasts  would  not  hurt  them. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  would  influence  his  writings.  There  wa^ 
nothing  the  prllosophers  of  that  time  had  more  at  heart,  especially  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  than  the  support  of  sinking  paganism. 
This  service,  as  hath  been  occasionally  remarked,  they  performed  in 
various  ways  and  manners:  some  by  allegorizing  their  theology;  some 
by  spiritualizing  their  philosophy  ;  and  some,  as  Jamblicus  and  Philos- 
tratus,  by  writing  the  Uves  of  their  heroes^  to  oppose  to  that  of  Christ; 
others  again,  as  Porphyry,  with  tliis  view  collected  their  oracles  ;  or  as 
Mdanthius,  Menander,  Hicesius,  and  Sotades,  wrote  descriptive  encom- 
iums on  their  mysteries.  Which  last,  we  shall  now  show,  was  the 
province  undertaken  by  Apuleius ;  his  metamorphosis  being  nothing  else 
but  one  continued  recobcmendation  of  them. 

But  to  give  what  we  have  to  say  its  proper  force;  let  us,  1.  inquire 
into  the  motives  our  author  might  have  for  entering  at  all  into  the  defence 
of  paganism:  2.  his  reasons  for  choosing  this  topic  of  defence,  tlie  recom^ 
mendation  of  the  mysteries,  - 

1 .  As  to  his  defence  of  paganism  in  general,  we  may  observe,  1 .  That 
works  of  this  kind  were  very  much  in  fashion,  especially  amongst  the 
philosophers  of  our  author's  sect.  2.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  most  super- 
stitiously  devoted  to  pagan  worship:  and,  3.  He  bore  a  personal  spite 
and  prejudice  to  the  Christian  profession. 

2.  As  to  his  making  the  defence  of  the  mysteries  his  choice,  still 
stronger  reasons  may  be  assigned.  1.  These  were  the  rites  to  which  he 
was  so  peculiarly  devoted,  that  he  had  contrived  to  be  initiated  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  itote,  in  the  Roman  world ;  and  in  several  of  them  had 
borne  the  most  distinguished  offices.  2.  The  mysteries  being  at  this  time 
become  extremely  corrupt,  and  consequently,  in  discredit,  needed  an 
able  and  zealous  apologist:  both  of  which  qualities  met  eminently  in 
Apuleius.  The  corruptions  were  of  two  kinds,  debaucheries  and 
Maoic.  The  debaucheries  we  have  taken  notice  of  above:  their  magi^ 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  But,  3.  Our  author's  close  attachment  to 
mysterious  rites  was,  without  question,  the  very  thing  that  occasioned  all 
those  suspicions  and  reports,  which  ended  in  an  accusation  oi  magic :  and, 
considering  what  hath  been  said  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  mysteries^  the 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  it  should. 

Such  then  being  the  general  character  of  the  mysteries,  and  of  this 
their  great  devotee,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  his  projecting  their 
defence;  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  concurred  to  the  support  of 
paganism  in  general,  would  vindicate  his  own  credit,  together  with  an 
institution  of  which  he  was  so  immoderately  fond.     And  the  following 
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Considerations  are  sufficient  to  show^  that  the  MetamorphoM  was  written 
after  his  Apology:  for,  1.  His  accusers  never  once  mention  the  fable  of  tlie 
Golden  Ass  to  support  their  charge  of  magic,  though  they  were  In  great 
want  of  proofs,  and  this  lay  so  ready  for  their  purpose.  For,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  he  alludes  to  the  Metamorphosis  in  the  following  words 

of  the  Apology, Aggredior  enim  jam  ad  ipsum  crimen  ma^UBy  quod 

ingenti  tumultu,  ad  invidiam  mei,  accensum,  frustrata  expectatione  om- 
nium, per  nescio  quas  anileis  Jahulas  deflagravit,  pp.  29,  30.  The  idle 
tales  here  hinted  at,  are  the  gossiping  stories  which  went  about  of  him, 
and  which  he  afterwards  exposes  in  the  course  of  this  defence.  %  He 
positively  asserts  before  the  tribunal  of  Maximus  Gaudius,  that  he  had 
never  given  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  him  tA magic :  ^^Nusqmam  pessus 
sum  vel  extguam  suspicionem  magia  consistere."* 

Now  antiquity  considered  hotiation  hvto  the  mt8Tebi£s  fm  a  de- 
livery from  a  living  death  of  vice,  brutality,  and  misery;  andthebegm- 
iung  of  a  new  life  of  virtue,  reason,  and  happiness.^  This,  therefore, 
Vas  the  very  circumstance  whidi  our  author  chose  for  the  subject  of  his 
fi^Commendation. 

And  as  in  the  mysteries,  their  moral  and  divine  truths  were  represeo- 
led  in  shot6s  and  aUegories,  so,  in  order  to  comply  with  this  method  of 
Stistruction,  and  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  masters  of  wisdom,  f  who 
boiTowed  their  manner  of  teaching  from  thence,  he  hath  artfyiy  insinua- 
ted his  doctrine  in  an  agreeable  fable ;  and  the  fittest,  one  could  conceive 
lor  his  purpose,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  examine  it. 

The  foundation  of  this  allegory  was  a  Milesian  fable,  a  species  of  polite 
trifling  then  much  in  vogue,  and  not  unlike  the  modem  Arabian  tales. 
To  allure  his  readers,  therefore,  with  the  promise  q^  9i  fashionable  ynak, 
he  introduces  his  metamorphosis  in  this  manner:  At  ego  tibi sermone  isto 
Milesio  varias  fabulas  conseram,  aubesque  tuas  benevolas  lepido 
susurro  PERMtiLCEAM ;  plainly  intimating  that  there  was  something  of 
more  consequence  at  bottom.  But  the  fashionable  people  took  him  at 
his  word ;  and,  fV'om  that  day  to  this,  never  troubled  their  heads  about  a 
further  meaning.  The  outside  engaged  all  their  attention,  and  suf- 
ficiently delighted  them ;  as  we  may  gather  from  the  early  title  it  bore  of 
AsiNcs  Aureus.  And,  from  the  beginning  of  one  of  Riny's  epistles,  I 
suspect  that  Aurks:  was  the  common  title  given  to  the  Milesian,  and 

•  P.  100,  lin.  11. 

f  See  wh&t  hath  been  said  abore.  In  the  disconrse  of  the  mysteries. 

%  Strabo  acquaints  its  with  the  hithtoements  whfch  the  ancients  bad  to  practise  this 
ttrethod  of  instruction.— *Or«*  )l  *(*^  **'  riBrnvftm^rif  nmt  ri  ri^«r«i)ff«  i^rtrttHi  rt*  tOfMif, 
itn^  Irri  r»v  futvfdpUf  flkT^4f,  Kmrm^^mt  ftn  »L*  atdyuti  r0i§»rtf  SiiXc#i  )^^n00mt'  v^m- 
•^m  K  rnt  iXanimt  tiri  rn*  rH*  Untf  fU/ti^*  'Syoy  ^n  tnf  iiMuitu  If^mftinn,  mm  ^«xtri 
^0fU9nt  MtXmmtn,  Keu  «X««iff  it  irmt  «mu  m9rmit*»rt$t  r^iwf  rtf*  irmtf  i^ri,  ftXtfttr^u  t. 
Mravr*»f.— Tfcop.  lib.  i.  |».  10.  A.  edit.  Paris  fol.  IH20. 
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wokA  Kke  tales  as  strollers  used  to  tell  for  a  piece  of  money  to  the  rabUe 
in  a  cirde.  Pliny's  words  are  these— assem  para,  et  accipe  aitiubam 
ikbolam.*  Unless  we  will  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  bestowed  by 
the  few  intelligent  readers  in  the  secret;  for,  in  spite  of  the  author^s 
fi^>eated  preparation,  a  secret  it  was,  and  so,  all  along  continued. 

Upon  one  of  these  popular  fables,  he  chose  to  ingraft  his  instructioii ; 
taking  a  celebrated  tale  from  the  collections  of  one  Lucius  of  Patne; 
who  relates  his  transformation  into  an  ass,  and  his  adventures  under  that 
shi^.  Lucian  has  epitomised  this  story,  as  Apuleius  seems  to  have 
paraphrased  it:  and  the  subject  being  a  mstamorpho6is,  it  admirably 
fitted  his  puipose ;  as  the  metempsychosis,  to  which  that  superstition 
bdkmgs,  was  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  masteries.  But  froih 
Photius's  account  of  Lucius  Patrensis  one  would  be  inclined  to  rank  him 
amongst  titose  who  composed  books  of  metamorphosis  [see  b.  iii.  sect.  3.] 
according  to  the  popular  theology,  rather  than  a  writer  of  Milesian  ^Eibles. 
He  entitles  Lucius*s  work  fAtrufAb^(p*wws  "Kiyot  Itd^o^t.  And  after  having 
said  that  Lucian  borrowed  his  Ass  from  thence,  to  ridicule  pagan  religicm, 
he  goes  on;f  "but  Lucius  giving  a  more  serious  turn  to  his  metamor- 
phosis, and  treating  as  realities  these  changes  of  men  into  one  another, 
of  men  into  beasts,  and  so  on  the  contrary,  hath  weaved  together  these 
and  many  other  of  the  trifles  and  absurdities  of  the  ancient  mythology, 
and  committed  them  to  writing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public'* 
TTiis  will  account  for  the  oddness  of  Apuleius's  expressions,  with  which  he 

introduces  hisfidde £t  figuras  fortunasque  hominum  in  alias  imagines 

conversas  et  in  se  rursum  mutuo  nexu  refectas,  ut  mireris,  exordior, 

words  by  no  means  suiting  with  the  single  transformation,  and  story  of 
the  golden  ass,  but  very  expressive  of  the  nature  of  such  a  work  as  that 
of  Lucius  Patrensis,  according  to  the  idea  which  Photius  gives  us  of  it. 
From  whence  I  conclude,  that  Apuleius  might  translate  these  very  words 
from  his  original  author. 

The  fable  opens  with  the  representation  of  a  young  man,  personated 
by  himself,  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  virtue  hndpiett/,  but  immoder- 
ately fond  of  FLEASUBE,  and  as  curious  of  magic.  Apuleius  takes  care 
to  keep  up  the  first  part  of  this  character  as  he  goes  along,  familiaris 
€imiosiTATi«  admonitus^Xih. xiujhmiliari  curiositate  attonitus,  lib.  ix. 
And  curiosus  and  magus  were  used  by  the  ancients  as  synonymous.  So 
Apuleius  himself — At  ego  cubiosus  alioguin,  ut  primum  artis  MAGtCiB 
semper  optatum  nomen  audMy  p.  24.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  represented 
as  having  been  initiated  in  all  the  corrupt  mysteries^  where  magic  wa» 

•  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  W. 

f  *0  )•  A*Mi«f  rv-M^M^Mv  n,  urn  itwTmt  9»fuf^m  rkt  S|  ^tS^tiwm  •/#  iLXXiiA««r  ^i««^M^f»ri<r« 

x«i  f\n*aif^*  yi*f^  wtift^i^o  Tttvrm,  mai  finvfanof.'-'Bihl,  EA,  Gen.  p.  311. 
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piofessedly  practised.  Fotis,  the  infericH*  priestess  in  the  magic  rites  of 
the  enchantress,  Pamphile,  enjoining  him  silence,  says,  sacris  pluribus 
initiatus^  profecto  nosti  sanctam  silentii  fidenu*  As  to  the  second^  we 
have  his  adventure  with  Byrrhena  and  Pamphilcy  which  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Prodicus's  fable  of  the  contest  between  Virtue  and  Plea" 
sure  for  the  young  Hercules,  Byrrhena  meets  our  adventurer,  pretends 
to  be  his  relation,!  and  tells  him  that  she  brought  him  up  from  his  in- 
fancy: by  which  is  intimated  that  virtue  was  most  natural  to  him.  She 
leads  him  home  to  her  house,  which  is  described  as  a  magnificent  palace : 
one  of  its  principal  ornaments  is  the  history  of  Diana;  ^  where  the  pun- 
ishment of  Actseon  is  not  forgotten,  §  as  a  seasonable  lesson  against  vicious 
curiosity.  And  to  keep  him  to  herself,  she  promises  to  make  him  heir 
of  all  her  fortunes.  Then  taking  him  apart,  she  warns  him  to  beware  of 
the  mischievous  practices  of  his  hostess  Pamphile.  "  Per  banc,  inquit, 
deam  (Dianam)  o  Luci  carissime,  ut  anxie  tibi  metuo,  et,  utpote  pignori 
meo,  longe  provisum  cupio,  cave  tibi,  sed  cave  fortiier,  a  malis  artibus, 
et  fieuiinorosis  illecebris  Pamphiles  illius, — Maoa  primi  nominis,  et  omnis 
carminis  sepulchralis  magistra  creditur ;  quae  surculis  et  lapillis,  et  id  genus 
fnvolis  inhalatis,  omnem  istam  lucem  mundi  sideralis  imis  Tartari,  et  in 
velustum  chaos  submergere  novit.  Nam  cum  quemquam  conspexerit 
speciosae  formae  juvenem,  venustate  ejus  sumitur:  et  illico,"  &c. 

But  Lucius  makes  a  choice  very  different  from  that  of  Hercules.  He 
had  promised  to  observe  Byrrhena's  admonitions,  and  to  return  to  her 
again :  but  a  circumstance  of  immoderate  mirth  intervening,  he  found  in 
himself  a  more  than  ordinary  aversion  to  keep  his  word.  Ad  haec  ^o 
formidans  et  procul  perhorrescens  etiam  ipsam  domum  ejus,  &c.  ||  This 
is  a  fine  circumstance,  nothing  being  so  great  an  enemy  to  modesty  and 
chastity  (figured  in  the  person  of  Byrrhena)  as  immoderate  mirth.  He 
gives  a  loose  to  his  vicious  appetite  for  pleasure  and  magic:  and  the 
crimes  and  follies  into  which  they  lead  him  soon  end  in  his  transforma- 
tion to  a  BRUTE. 

This  contrivance  of  the  introductory  part  is  artful ;  and  finely  insinu- 
ates the  great  moral  of  the  piece,  that  brutalitt  attends  vice  as 
ITS  FUNI8HMENT :  and  punishment  by  actual  transformation  was  keeping 
up  to  the  popular  opinion.lf  His  making  a  passion  for  nuigic  contribute 
to  this  dreadful  change  is  no  less  ingenious,  as  it  cleared  both  himself 

•  P.  63. 

f  Ego  te,  6  Luci,  meis  isUs  manibus  cducavi:  quidni  ?  ptreotii  tive  noo  modo  swiguiiiis, 
▼erum  alimooiarum  etiam  socia  fui,  p.  23. 

X  Ecce  lapis  Partus  in  Dianam  factus  tenet  libratum  toUus  loci  medietatero,8igoum 
perfecte  luculentum, — iDtroeuoiibus  obrium,  et  majeatate  numinis  venenibile,  &c.  p.  22. 

§  Inter  medias  froodes  lapidis  Actaxniia  simulacrum,  curioso  obtutu  in  dorsum  projectu^, 
Jkc.  p.  23. 

II  P.  51.  IT  See  tMMik  iii.  scil.  li. 
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and  the  n^teries  {rom  that  imputation ;  for  it  appeared  that  magic  was 
so  far  from  being  innocent,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  attended  with  the 
severest  punishment ;  so  far  from  being  encouraged  by  the  mysterieSy 
that  they  only  could  relieve  men  from  the  dis^esses  which  this  vicious 
curiosity  brought  upon  its  votaries ;  as  is  shown  by  the  catastrophe  of 
the  piece.' 

St  Austin  permitted  himself  to  doubt  whether  Apuleius's  account  of 
his  change  into  an  ass  was  not  a  true  relation.  Sicut  Apuleius,  in  libris 
qnat  Asini  Aurei  iitulo  inscripsit,  sihi  ipsi  accidisse,  ut  cujcepto  venenOf 
humano  animo  permanente,  asinus  Jierety  aut  indicavit  aut  JinxiL* 
I  shall  say  nothing  to  so  extravagant  a  doubt,  but  only  observe^  that  it 
appears  £rom  hence,  that  St  Austin  esteemed  Apuleius  a  profligate  in  his 
manners,  and  addicted  to  the  superstitions  of  magic.  And  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  credible,  that  he  who  took  so  much  pains,  in  a  very  serious 
and  public  way,t  to  free  himself  from  these  imputations,  should  after- 
wards wantonly  undo  all  he  had  so  successfully  performed  in  support  of 
a  doubtful  reputation,  by  an  unnecessary  narrative  of  his  own  early 
debaucheries.  But  it  inaiy  be  said,  that  all  this  happened  in  his  youth ; 
and  that  his  subsequent  inUUUions  had  purified  his  manners :  but  neither 
will  his  ApoiiOOT  admit  of  this  supposition;  for  there  he  expressly 
insists  on  the  virtue  of  his  youth.  <<  De  eloquentia  vero,  si  qua  mihi 
fuisset,  neque  mirum,  neque  invidiosum  deberet  videri,  si  ab  ineunte 
(Bvo  unis  studiis  litterarum  ex  sunmiis  viribus  deditus,  omnibus  aliis 
spretis  voluptatibus  ad  hoc  cBvi^  baud  sciam  anne  super  omneis  homines 
impenso  labore,  diuque  noctuque,  cum  despectu  et  dispendio  bonae  vale* 
tudinis,  eam  qusesissem — Quis .  enim  me  hoc  quidem  pacto  eloquentior 
vivat?  qiuppe  qui  nihil  unquam  cogitavi  quod  eloqui  non  auderem. 
Eundem  me  aio  facundissimum ;  nam  omne  peccatum  semper  nefas 
habui.  Eundem  disertissimum ;  quod  nullum  meum  factum  vel  dictum 
exstet,  de  quo  disserere  publice  non  possim."^  Whkt  have  we  then  to 
conclude  but  that  the  representation  of  himself  in  this  fabler  under  a 
debauched  character,  is  entirely  feigned?  Yet  still  it  would  be  as  absinrd 
to  imagine,  that  a  grave  and  moral  philosopher  should  choose  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  public  in  the  odious  and  false  light  of  a  magician  and 
debauchee;  and  take  a  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  horrors  of  so 
detestable  a  character,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  amuse  and  entertain 
a  set  of  dissolute  readers.  We  must  needs  therefore  go  a  step  further, 
and  conclude  that  he  assumed  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  generai. 
MOBAJL,  and  the  better  to  carry  on  his  allegory;  which  was,  to  recom- 
mend the  MYSTERIES  as  the  certain  cure  for  all  the  disorders  of  ths 

wrix. 

This  being  his  end,  he  was  but  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example 

♦  CIt.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  IS.  f  His  Apt.K.gy.  %  P.  6.  liii.  10. 
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<if  the  inoet  moral  of  the  ancient  Batirists,  to  particularize  the  yarious 
■Mladies  to  which  he  was  applying  a  remedy.  Let  this,  and  his  copying 
only  what  he  found  in  his  original  author,  stand  for  some  kind  of  excuse 
in  a  wretched  pagan ;  and  it  is  the  best  we  have,  for  all  the  obscenitieM 
with  which  his  fMe  abounds. 

But  to  proceed  with  his  plan.  Having  now  shown  himself  thoroughly 
brutalized  by  his  crimes;  he  goes  on  to  r^vesent  at  large  the  miseries 
of  that  condition,  in  a  long  detail  of  his  misadventures;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  fell,  by  turns,  under  the  dominion  of  every  vicious  passion ; 
tko^h  the  incidents  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  mischiefs  of  unlawful 
love:  €Lnd  this,  with  much  judgment,  as  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  the 
mysteries  was  to  curb  and  subdue  this  inordinance,  whidi  brings  mqre 
general  and  lasting  misery  upon  mankind  than  all  the  other.  And  as  it 
was  the  great  moral  of  his  piece  to  show  thai  pure  religion  (such  as  a 
Pktonic  jf^ilosopher  esteemed  pure)  was  the  anfy  remedy  Jor  human 
iwrtqftion;  so,  to  prevent  the  abuse  or  mistake  of  this  capital  principle, 
lie  takes  care  to  inform  us,  that  an  attachment  to  superstitious  and 
corrupt  religion  does  but  plunge  the  wretched  victim  into  still  greater 
miseries.  This  he  finely  illustrates,  in  the  history  of  his  adventures  with 
the  BEooiNO  FRIEST8  OF  Ctbsle,  whoso  cnonnities  are  rdated  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  books;  and  whose  gobbupt  mtstebibs  are  intended 
m  a  contrast  to  the  pube  bites  of  Isis:  with  which,  in  a  very  studied 
deecription  and  encomium,  he  concludes  the  fable. 

In  the  mean  time,  matters  growing  from  bad  to  worse,  and  Lucius 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  sink  of  vice,  his  affiurs  come  to  a 
crisis.  For  this  is  one  great  beauty  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  that 
every  change  of  station,  while  he  remains  a  brute,  makes  his  condition 
still  more  wretched  and  deplorable.  And  being  now,  in  the  ninth  book, 
about  to  perpetrate  one  of  the  most  shocking  enormities;  natube, 
tibough  so  deeply  brutalized,  be  volts;  he  abhors  the  idea  of  his  pro- 
jected crime ;  he  evades  his  keepers ;  he  flies  to  the  sea-shore ;  and,  in 
this  solitude,  begins  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  his  lost  condition. 
This  is  finely  imagined ;  for  we  often  see  men,  even  after  a  whole  life  of 
horrors,  come  suddenly  to  themselves  on  the  hideous  aspect  of  some 
monster  vice  too  frightful  even  for  a  hardened  reprobate  to  bear.  Nor 
is  it  with  less  judgment  that  the  author  makes  these  b^nnings  of  re- 
formation confirmed  by  solitude ;  when  the  unhappy  victim  of  fi^easubx 
hath  broken  loose  from  the  companions  and  partakers  of  his  follies. 

And  now,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  hopeless  condition 
obliges  him  to  fiyto  heaven  for  rdief.  The  moon  is  in  full  splendour; 
and  the  awful  silence  of  the  night  inspires  him  with  sentiments  of  religion. 
— ''  Video  pnemicanUs  Lunee  candore  nimio  completum  orbem, — nactus- 
que  opacae  noctis  silentiosa  secreta,  certus  ctiam  summatem  jdeam  pnr- 
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cipua  miyestate  poUere,  resque  prorsus  humanas  ipsius  regi  pnmdefUia^ 
etc.*  He  then  purifies  himself  in  the  manner  preseribed  by  P  YTHAOOBAa  sf 
the  philoeopher  most  addicted  to  initiations  of  all  the  early  sages,  aa 
Apuleius,  of  all  the  later;  and  so  makes  his  prayer  to  the  moon  or  Ids; 
invoking  her  by  her  several  names  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  the  ceUstiat 
VenuSy  Dianoy  and  Proserpine:  when  betaking  himself  to  repose,  she 
appears  to  him  in  a  dream.j:  This  was  not  a  circumstance  of  the  fabii* 
fist's  mere  invention.  Pausanias  tells  us  '^  that  in  Phocis  there  was  a 
chapel  consecrated  to  Isis,  of  all  the  places  of  worship,  ^ich  the  Greeks 
erected  to  this  Egyptian  goddess,  by  far  the  most  holy:  that  to  this 
sacred  place  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  to  approach,  but  such  whom  the 
goddess  had  invited,  and  appeared  to,  in  a  dreamy  for  that  purpose."§ 
Here  she  appears  under  the  shiniitg  image  so  much  spoken  of  by  the 
mysticSy  as  representing  the  divine  nature  in  general.  ||  "Necdum  satis 
conniveram:  et  ecce  pelago  medio,  venerandos  diis  etiam  vultus  attollens, 
emergit  divina  faeiesy  ac  dehinc  paulatim  toto  corpore  P£B  lucidum 
siMULACBUM,  cxcusso  pclago,  ante  me  constitisse  visum  est.  Ejus  mir« 
andam  speciem  ad  vos  etiam  referre  connitar — corona  multiformis,  variis 
floribus  sublimem  distinxerat  verticem:  cujus  media  quidem  super  fixmte 
plana  rotunditasy  candidum  lumen  emicabat.  Dextra  Isevaque  sulcis 
insurgentium  viperarum  cohibita,  spids  etiam  Cerealilnu  desuper  por- 
rectis. — ^Et  quse  longe  longeque  etiam  meam  confutabat  obtutum,  paUa 
nigerrima,  splendescens  atro  nitore;  quae  circum  circa  remeans, — per 
intextam  extremitatem,  et  in  ipsa  orse  planitie,  steii€e  dispersse  corusca* 
bant:  earumque  media  semestris  luna  fiammeos  spirabat  ignes. — ^Dextera 
quidem  ferebat  (Breum  crepitacuium :  cujus  per  angustam  laminam  Ib 
modum  balthei  recurvatam,  trajectse  mediae  paucae  virgulae,  crispante  bra- 
chio  tergeminos  jactus,  reddebant  argutum  sonitum-^IT  These  seveml 
symbolic  attributes,  the  ludd  roundy  the  snakes,  the  ears  o/*  ram,  and  the 

•  P.  238. 

*^  ^meque  protinus,  parlftcandi  studio,  marino  lartcro  trado:  stptie«qiie  tubmerso  flneti* 
Ixis  capite,  qood  earn  numeram  prncipue  reli|^oni  aptisBimum  diTinus  iUo  PythaipHWi  pn>- 
dldit— p.  238. 

I  Arteinidorus  tKyt,  that  for  a  niau  to  dream  that  Ceres,  Proserpine,  or  Bacchus  ^pear> 
tp  him,  betokens  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  happen  to  him.    Af^tirng  mm  Ki^n  me) 

lib.  Jt.  cap.  44.  The  ancient  oneirocritics,  as  we  have  observed,  b.  ir.  sect.  4,  were  net 
ioinded  on  the  arbitrary  fisncies  of  the  impostors  wlio  proliaseed  that  art,  but  on  the  cuetoon 
and  sopentitlons  of  the  times,  and  with  a  principal  reference  to  the  E^pUan  HiBA00l«r- 
PBics  and  MrsTERisa. 

iymrm/r^w  ixi^m^EXknnt  Siy  «f  'AiytHfTif  9%win*rm.     OSn  ym(  ^^iMUf  iM-«v#«  •/  T«^#- 

"Uh  umXUn  rfSf  V  l««rt^r..— Lib.  x.  cap.  :<«,  ^  880,  edit.  Kuhnii,  Lips.  foi.  1696. 

II  Sec  above,  p.  290,  note  (f).  .  '  '  PP-  *^^'  ^^^' 
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sistrumy  represent  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  Heccttisan,  Bacchic,  Eleusin- 
tan  and  Isiac  mysteries.  That  is,  mystic  rites  in  generai.;  for 
whose  sake  the  allegory  was  invented.  As  the  black  palla  in  which  she 
is  wrapped,  embroidered  with  a  silver  moon  and  stars,  denotes  the  time, 
in  which  the  mysteries  were  celebrated,  namely,  the  dead  of  night  ; 
which  was  so  constant  and  inseparable  a  circumstance,  that  the  author 
calls  initiaUon^  noctis  societas. 

In  her  speech  to  Lucius  she  gives  this  extraordinary  account  of  her 
life,  '^Enassum^tuis  commota,  Luc),  precibus,  rerum  natura  parens,  ele- 
mentorum  omnium  domina,  saeculorum  progenies  initialis,  summa  numi- 
num,  regina  manium,  prima  ccelitum,  deorum  dearumque  faciesuniformis : 
quae  cceli  luminosa  culmina,  maris  salubria  fiamina,  inferorum  deplorata 
silent  ia  nutibus  meis  dispenso.  Cujus  numcn  unicum,  multiformi  specie, 
litu  vario,  nomine  multijugo  totus  veneratur  orbis — ^priscaque  doctrina 
pollentes  iEoYPTii,  ceremoniis  me  prorsus  proprhs  percolentes,  appel- 
lant vero  nomine  reginam  Isidem."*  This  was  exactly  adapted  to  the 
design  of  the  mysteries;  and  preparatory  to  the  communication  of  the 
AIIOPPHTA.  It  had  likewise  this  further  use,  to  patch  up  and  recom- 
mend the  PAGAN  religions;  by  showing  that  ihevc polytheism  consisted 
in  nothing  else  than  in  giving  the  supreme  God  various  names, .merely 
expressive  of  his  various  attributes.  This  was  the  fiuihioiiabkl  eokKir- 
ing,  which,  afler  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  the  advocates  of  pagan- 
ism employed  to  blanch  their  idolatry.  I  will  only  observe  further, 
that  the  words,  .^gyptii  ceremoniis  me  prorsus  propriii  percolentes, 
insinuate,  what  was  true,  that  all  mysterious  worship  came  first  from 
Egypt  ;  'this  people  having  penetrated  furthest  into  the  nature  of  the 
gods:  as  the  calling  her,  who  represents  the  mysteries  in  general,  rerum 
Natura  parens,  shows  plainly  what  were  the  AIIOPPHTA  of  them  all. 

Parent  nature  then  reveals  to  Lucius  the-  means  of  his  recovery. 
Her  festival  was  on  the  following  day ;  when  there  was  to  be  a  proces- 
sion of  her  votaries.  The  priest  who  led  it  up  (she  told  him)  would  have 
a  chaplet  of  roses  in  his  hand,  which  had  the  virtue  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  shape.  But  as  breaking  through  a  habit  of  vice  is,  of  all 
things,  the  most  difficult;  she  adds  encouragements  to  her  promises, 
"nee  quidquam  rerum  mearum  reformides,  ut  arduum.  Nam  hoc 
eodem  momento,  quo  tibi  venio,  simul  et  ibi  PBjESENe,  qoae  sunt  conse- 
quentia  sacerdoti  meo  per  quietem  fiicienda  pr8Boipio.''t  Alluding  to 
what  was  taught  in  the  mysteries,  that  the  assisiance  of  Heaven  was 
always  present  to  second  the  efforts  of  virtue.  But  in  return  for  the 
favour  of  releasing  him  from  his  brutal  shape,  i.  e.  of  reforming  his  man- 
ners by  initiation,  she  tells  him  she  ezpectad  the  service  of  his  whole 
life;  and  this,  the  mysteries  required:  nor  aboold  her  service,  she  said, 

*  P.  241.  f  P.  2i2. 
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go  unrewarded,  for  he  should  have  a  place  in  Elysium  hereafter;  and 
this,  too,  the  mysteries  promised.  <*  Plane  memineris,  et  penita  mente 
conditum  semper  tenebis,  mihi  reliqua  viUb  ttuB  curricula^  ad  usque  ter- 
minos  ultimi  spiritus  vadata.  Nee  injuriiun,  cujus  beneficio  redieris  ad 
homines  ei  totum  debere  quod  vives.  Vives  autem  beatus,  vives,  in 
mea  tutela,  gloriosus :  et  cum  spatium  seculi  tui  permensus  ad  inferos 
demearis;  ibi  quoque  in  ipso  subterraneo  semirotundo,  me,  quam  vides 
Acherontis  tenebris  interlucentem,  stygiisque  penetralibus  regnantem, 
CAMPOS  EiiYSios  incdens  ipse,  tibi  propitiam  frequens  adorabis."* 

Lucius  is  at  length  confirmed  in  his  resolution  of  aspiring  to  a  life  of 
virtue.  And  on  this  change  of  his  dispositions,  and  entire  conquest  of 
his  passions,  the  author  finely  represents  all  nature  as  putting  on  a  new 
face  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety.  *^  Tanta  hilaritudine  preeter  peculiarem 
meam  gestire  mihi  cuncta  videbantur;  ut  pecua  etiam  cujuscemodi,  et 
totas  domos,  et  ipsum  diem  serena  facie  gaudere  sentirem."!  And  to 
enjoy  nature,  in  these  her  best  conditions,  was  the  boasted  privilege  of 
the  inituUedy  as  we  may  see  from  a  chorus  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes.]: 

And  now  the  procession,  in  honour  of  Isis,  begins.  Where  by  the 
way,  we  must  observe,  that  the  twojirst  days  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  are  plainly  described :  the  one  called  AFTPMOS^ 
from  the  multitude  assembled;  the  other  AAA2E  MT2TAI,from  the  pro* 
cession  made  to  the  sea-shore.  ^^Tunc  infiuunt  turha  sacris  divinis 
initiat8e§ — jam  ripam  maris  proximamus.^'H  The  priest  or  hierophaint 
of  the  rites  leads  up  the  train  of  the  initiated  with  a  garland  of  roses  in 
his  hand.  Lucius  approaches,  devours  the  roses,  and,  according  to  the 
promise  of  the  goddess,  is  restored  to  his  native  form :  by  which,  as  we 
have  said,  no  more  was  meant  than  a  change  of  manners,  from  vice  to 
virtue.  And  this  the  author  plainly  intimates  by  making  the  goddess 
thus  address  him  under  his  brutal  figure,  **pessimae  mihique  detestabiHs 
jamdudum  beluae  istius  corio  te  protinus  exue."ir  For  an  ass  was  so  fax 
from  being  detestable,  that  it  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  her  rites, 
and  was  ever  found  in  the  retinue  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus.  The  garland 
plainly  represents  that  which  the  aspirants  were  crowned  with  at  their 
initiation :  just  as  the  virtue  of  the  roses  designs  the  mysteries.  At  his 
transformation  he  had  been  told,  that  roses  were  to  restore  him  to 
humanity :  so  that,  amid  all  his  adventures,  he  had  still  this  remedy  in 
view.     Particularly  in  a  circumstance  of  great  distress,  he  met  with  a 

•  P.  242.  t  P-  243. 

Km)  fiyyt  Ikm^t  irri* 
"Otm  fii/iim/itS' — Act.  i. 
^  P.  245.  II  P.  249.  U  P.  242. 
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djpecies  of  them  called  rosa  laurea ;  but  on  examining  its  properties,  he 
found  that,  instead  of  a  restorative,  it  was  a  deadly  poison  to  all  kind  of 
cattle— ^'quarum  cuncto  pecori  eibus  lethalis  est."  Who  can  doubt  then, 
but  by  this  roM-laurel  was  meant  all  d^auched,  mcLgicaly  and  corrt^ 
mysteries^  such  as  those  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  whose  ministers  he 
represents  in  so  abominable  a  light;*  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls 
^sobrisB  religionis  observatio:"  and  in  those  rites,  initiation  was  so  far 
from  promoting  a  life  of  virtue,  that  it  plunged  the  deluded  votary  into 
still  greater  miseries.  These  emblematic  roses  were  not  of  our  author's 
Invention.  For  the  sose,  amongst  the  ancients,  was  a  symbd  of  sii^nxe^ 
the  requisite  quality  of  the  initiated.  And  therefore  the  statues  of  Isis 
or  Diana  multimammea,  (images  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  myster- 
ies) are  crowned  with  chaplets  of  roses ;  designing  what  we  now  mean, 
when  we  say,  in  proverbial  speech,  undub  th£  bose. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  the  people  wondered  at  this 
instantaneous  metamorphosis.  Populi  mirantur,  religiosi  venerantur 
tarn  evidentem  maximi  numinis  potentiam — etfacilitatem  reformationis.'\ 
For  the  mysteries  boasted  the  power  of  giving  a  sudden  and  entire  change 
to  the  mind  and  affections:  and  the  advocates  of  paganism  against 
Christianity  used  to  oppose  this  boast  to  the  real  and  miraculous 
efficacy  of  gbace. 

As  soon  as  Lucius  had  recovered  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  by  ini- 
tiation, the  priest  covers  him,  naked  as  he  was,  with  a  liken  garment  4 
a  habit  always  bestowed  upon  the  aspirant,  on  his  admission  to  the  mys- 
teries; the  rationale  of  which  Apuleius  himself  gives  us  in  his  apology  .§ 

When  all  was  over,  the  priest  accosts  his  penitent  in  the  following 
manner:  ^*  Mult  is  et  variis  exantlatis  laboribus,  magnisque  Fortunae 
tempestatibus,  et  maximis  actis  procellis,  ad  portum  quietis  et  aram 
miserieordicB  tandem,  Luci,  venisti :  nee  tibi  natales,  ac  ne  dignitas  qui- 
dem  vel  ipsa,  qiia  flores,  usquam  doctrina  profuit:  sed  lubrico  virentis 
letatulae,  ad  serviles  delapsus  voluptates,  cubiositatis  iMPBOsrEBiS 
sinistrum  prsemium  report^ti.  Sed  utrinque  Fortune  csBcitas  duui  te 
pesaimis  pericuHs  discruciat,  ad  religiosam  istam  hMtudinem  improvida 
produxit  malitia.  Eat  nunc,  et  summo  furore  saeviat,  et  crudelitati  suss 
materiam  quserat  aliam.  Nam  in  eorum  vitas,  quorum  sibi  servitium 
dea  nostra  majestas  vindicavit,  non  habet  locum  casus  infestus.     Quid 

•  Lib.  viil.  p.  174.  t  Pp.  ^^T*  248. 

X  Sed  aicerdot,  utcunque  divino  monHu  cogniiii  ah  origine  cuneiu  chdHut  mttit,  qu4m- 
qaam  et  ipse  insigiii  permotus  minkculo,  nutu  sigiiificato  prius  pnecipil,  tegendo  milii 
LINTVAM  darl  LACIMIAM P.  248. 

$  Lana  segninimi  corporis  excrementum,  pecori  detracU,  jam  inde  Orphei  et  Pytha- 
fone  scitis,  profiuiuf  Testitiu  est.  Sed  enim  mundininM  lini  seges,  inter  optfmts  fruges 
teme  exorta  non  modo  indutui  et  amictui  saneHssimu  jE^ypHorum  Mcerdittilnu^  sed 
opertui  quoque  to  rebus  sacrU  iKiirpatiir. — Apol.  p.  64,  lib.  17. 
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latroneSy  qiud  ferae,  quid  servitiumi  quid  asperrimorum  itinerum  ambages 
rediprocSy  quid  metus  mortb  quotidianae  nefarise  Fortunse  profuit?  in 
tutdara  jam  receptus  es  fobtunje,  sed  videntis;  qtue  suje  lucis  sfubn- 
DOBE  ceteros  etiam  deas  illuminai.  Sume  jam  vultum  laetiorem,  candido 
uio  kabitu  tuo  congruentem ;  comitare  pompam  dead  sosfitatbicis 
ixmoyanti  gradu;  yxdeaut  irrelioiosi:  videant,  et  ebborem  suum 
BscooNoscANT.  En  eoce  pristinis  erumnis  absolutus,  Isidis  nuigtUB 
FBOViDENTiA  goudens  Lucius  de  suafortuna  triumphcU.^  * 

Here  the  mobal  of  the  fable  is  delivered  in  plain  terms;  and,  in 
this  moralj  all  we  have  advanced,  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  work, 
fiiUy  confirmed.  It  is  expressly  declared,  that  vice  and  inordinate 
CUBI08ITY  were  the  causes  of  Lucius's  disasters;  from  which  the  only 
relief  was  initiation  into  the  mystebies.  Whereby  the  author  would 
insinuate,  that  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  from  those  holy  rites  than 
DEBAUCKEBT  and  MAOic;  the  two  enormities  they  were  then  commonly 
suspected  to  encourage. 

It  hath  been  observed  above,  that  by  Lucius's  return  to  his  proper  form, 
was  meant  his  iniiiaiian;  and  accordingly,  that  return  is  called  (as  tiu- 
iiaiion  was)  the  being  bom  again — ^ut  benatus  quodammodo,  and — sua 
providentia  quodammodo  benatos;  but  this  was  only  to  the  lessee, 
not  the  obeateb  mysteries.  The  first  waa  io purify  the  mind:  hence  it 
was  called  by  the  ancients,  KeuUae  d^ai^totit,  a  separation  from  evil:  the 
second  was  to  enlighten  it,  when  purified,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  secrets,  as  Hierocles  speaks,  Is-s/rtf  wm  mfid7<7iu  rfi  rif 
^uori^9  yitmu.  Hence  they  named  the  one  KA0APZIN,  and  the  other 
TEAEIOTHTA,  PUBiFiCATiON  and  perfection.  The  first  is  here  re- 
presented in  the  incident  of  Lucius's  being  restored  to  humanity  by  the 
use  of  roses:  the  second^  as  the  matter  of  chief  importance,  the  author 
treats  more  circumstantially. 

He  begins  with  making  the  priest  take  occasion,  firom  the  benefit  already 
received,  to  press  Lucius  to  enter  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  Isis. 
<^Quo  tibi  tamen  tutior  sis,  atque  munitior;  da  nomen  huic  sane^ 
militUBy  cujus  olim  sacramento  etiam  Icetaberis;  teque  jam  nunc  obse- 
quio  religionis  nostras  dedica,  et  ministerii  jugum  sibi  voluntarium. 
NaiHy  cum  cceperis  decs  servire,  tunc  magis  senties  fructum  twe  Uber^ 
iatis^^  But  at  the  same  time  makes  him  inform  the  candidate,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  precipitated:  for  that  not  only  many  previous  rites 
and  ceremonies,  concerning  religious  diet,  and  abstinence  from  profane 
food,  were  to  be  observed ;  but  that  the  aspirants  to  these  higher  mys- 
teries were  to  wait  for  a  call.  *<  Quippe  cum  aviditati  contumaciaeque 
summit  cavere,  et  utramque  culpam  vitare,  ac  neque  vocatus  morari,  nee 
non  JBSsus  festinare  deberem.      Nee  tamen  esse  quemquam  de  sdo 

•  Pp.  243,  «49.  t  P-  «*®- 
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miniero  tarn  perditee  mentis,  vel  immo  destinats  mortis,  qui  non  sibi 
quoqne  seorsum,  jubente  domina,  temerarimn  atque  sacrilegum  audeat 
ministerium  subire,  noxamque  letalem  contrahere.  Nam  et  inferfim 
elauBtn^  et  salutis  tutelam  in  deae  manu  posita  ipsamque  traditionem  ad 
instar  voluntariffi  nlortis  et  prsBcarise  salutis  celebrari."  *  Aooordidgfy, 
lie  is  initiated  into  the  okeateb  ictstebibs.  The  ceremony  is  described 
at  large ;  f  and  we  find  it  to  agree  exactiy  with  what,  we  have  shown, 
other  ancient  writers  more  professedly  deliver  concerning  it. 

The  author,  by  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  which  retarded  his 
initiation^  first  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity 
was  required  of  those  who  entered  into  the  mysteries : — '<At  ego,  qoam- 
quam  cupienti  voluntate  prseditus,  tamen  religiosa  formidine  retinebar. 
Quod  enim  sedulo  percontaveram,  difficile  religionis  obsequium^  et  cas^ 
timaniorum  abstinentiam  satis  arduamy  cautoque  circumspectu  rttom, 
qtue  multis  casibus  sutjacet,  esse  muniendam.^  i  These  difficulties  now 
surmounted,  he  is  initiated  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies.  He  then 
makes  his  prayer,  in  which  the  grand  AIIOPPHTA  oCihe  mysteries  is  still  § 
more  plainly  referred  to.  "  Tu  quidem  sancta  et  humani  generis  sospi- 
TATBix  perpetua,  semper  fovendis  mortalibus  munifica,  dulcem  matrb 
affectionem  miserorum  casibus  tribuis. — Ts  supebi  colunt  ;  obsbbvant 

niFEBl;  TU  BOTA8  OBBBM;^UMINAS  SOLEM;   BEOIS  MUBDUM;  CALCAS 

tabtabum;  TIBI  BESPONDBNT  8U>BBA;||  oaudbnt  lumina;  bbdbunt 

TEMPOBA  ;  SEBVIONTEUSMENTA  ;  TUO  NUTU  SFIBANTFLAHINA  :  NUTBIVN- 

TUB  nubela;  oebminakt  semina;  cbbscunt  oebbiina;  tuam  ma- 

JE8TATEM   PEBHOBBESCUNT    AVE8    COELO    ME  ANTES;    FEBiE    MONTIBUS 
EBBANTE8 ;  8EBPENTE8  SOLO  LATENTES  ;  BELUJE  PONTO  NAT ANTES.^  ^ 

The  afiair  thus  over,  and  the  honour  attendant  on  initiation  into  the 
greater  my steriesheiTig  marked  out  in  the  words— -eommtiui^ar  sacrarium  ; 
toUBcivitatinotus  ac  conspicuuSfCUgitis  hominum  nutibusque  notabilis;** 
the  author,  in  the  next  place,  takes  occasion,  agreeably  to  his  real  prac- 
tice and  opiDions,  to  recommend  a  multiplicitt  of  initiations.  He 
tells  us  how  Isis  counselled  him  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris:  how, 
after  that,  she  invited  him  to  a  third  initiation :  and  then  rewarded  him 
for  his  accumulated  piety  with  an  abundance  of  temporal  blessings. 

All  this  considered,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  but  that  the  true  design 
of  his  work  was  to  recommend  initiation  into  the  mtstebies,  in 
opposition  to  the  new  beligion.     We  see  the  catastrophe  of  the 

•  Pp.  253,  254.  \  Pp.  255—257.  t  P  «58. 

f  See  the  quotation  abore— Forfwue  videnHs,  qumtu^lucit  apUndart  ceUm  etimm  dMx 

I  JUipondent  iidera.  This,  I  suppoie,  relttai  to  the  mmieqf  the  tpkere*.  The  Image 
if  noble  and  sublime.  It  is  tal^en  from  the  eotueni  in  the  lyre,  to  answer  to,  and  c<>ey  the 
hand  of  the  master  who  had  put  it  into  tune. 

ir  Pp.  257,  258.  ••  P.  249, 
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pMoe^  the  whale  eleventh  bpok,  entirely  taken  up  with  it ;  and  composed 
with  4he  greatest  eeriousness  and  superstition. 

Andy  surely,  nothing  oould  be  better  conceived,  to  recommend  the 
isyiftfrtgt,  than  the  idea  of  such  a  plan ;  <ur  better  contrived  than  his  exe- 
cution of  it.  In  which  he  omits  no  circumstance  that  might  be  plausibfy 
opposed  io  -CBWSTiAKiTr ;  or  that  might  recommend  the  mystebibs  widi 
advantage  to  the  magistrate's  protection:  as  where  he  tells  us,  that  in 
these  rites,  A&y  projftd  for  the  prosperity  nf  all  orders  in  the  state, — 
^fanstaTotaprse&tus principi magno,  senatuique  et  equiti,  totique  populo 
Romano." 

This  interpretation  will  throw  new  li^t  on  every  part  of  the  Goutxiv 
Ats.  Bat  I  have  be^i  so  long  upon  the  subject,  that  I  have  only  time 
to  ^ve  one  instance ;  and  this,  chiefly  because  it  reflects  light  back  again 
on  my  gensml  interpretation  of  the  fsXAe. 

In  the  ftUi  and  sixth  books  is  the  long  episode  of  Copid  and  Pstchs  ; 
visibly  aDegorieal  throughout;  and  entirely  foreign  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
work,  considered  as  a  mere  Milesian  &ble;  but  very  applicable  to  the 
writei^s  pnrpose,  if  he  had  that  moral  to  inculcate  which  we  have  here 
assigned  unto  him. 

There  was  no  man,  though  he  regarded  the  Golden  ass  a»  &  thing  of 
mere  amusement,  but. saw  that  the  attory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  was  a 
pkiUmephie  alleyory  qf  the  progress  qf  tJie  soul  to  perfection^  in  the  pos- 
session ofdMme  love  and  the  reward  of  immortality.  The  amour  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  wm  a  subject  which  lay  in  common  amongst  the 
Platonic  writers.  And  though  originally  founded  on  some  obscure  tra- 
dition of  theybH  ofwumy  yet  every  one  fiishioned  this  agreeable  fiction 
(as  our  author  has  done  here)  according  to  the  doctrines  he  had  to  convey 
under  it.  By  this  means  it  could  not  but  become  £unous.  The  remaining 
monuments  erf  ancient  sculpture  convince  us  that  it  was  very  £unous;  in 
which,  nothing  is  so  common  as  the  figures  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the 
various  circumstances  of  their  adventures.  Now  we  have  shown  at  large, 
that  the  professed  end  of  tiie  n^steries,  in  the  biter  ages  of  their  celebrity, 
was  to  restore  the  soul  to.  its  onioiNAii  rectitude,  and,  in  every  age, 
to  encourage  good  men  with  the  promises  of  haziness  in  another  life. 
The  fable,  therefore,  of  Ctipid,and  Psyehey  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books, 
was  the  finest  and  most  artful  preparative  for  the  subject  of  the  eleventh, 
which  treats  professedly  of  the  mysteries. 

But  if  we  look  more  neariy  into  this  beautiful  fid)le,  we  shall  find  that, 
besides  its  general  purpose,  it  has  one  more  particular. 

We  have  observed  that  the  corrupt  state  of  the  mysieriesy  in  the  time 
of  Apuleius,  was  one  principal  reason  of  his  undertaking  their  apology. 
These  corruptions  were  of  two  kinds,  debauchsbies  and  magic.  Their 
debaucheries  have  been  taken  notice  of  above.     Their  MAciir  wss  of 

x2 
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-  tliTee  sorts:  1.  The  magic  of  inrocatioti  or  necbomanct.    2.  The  mtgic 
of  transformation  or  icbtamorphosis.     3.  And  the  magic  of  divine 
communication  under  a  visible  appearance  or  theurot.    The  OKAcuiiAJt 
BESPON8E8,  introduced  late  into  the  mysteries^  seem  to  have  given  birth 
to  the  first :  the  doctrine  of  the  metempstchosis  taught  thereiki,  to  the 
second:  and  the  AIIOPPHTA  concerning  the  divuve  nature,  to  the 
fhird.    The  abomination  of  the  two  first  sorts  was  seen  by  all,  and 
frankly  given  up  as  criminal:  but  the  fiuiatic  Platonists  and  Pythagore- 
ans of  the  latter  ages,  espousing  the  third,  occasioned  it  to  be  held  in 
esteem  and  reverence.     So  that,  as  Heliodorus  tells  us,  the  Egyptian 
priests  (between  whose  fanaticism  and  that  of  the  Platonists  there  was, 
at  this  time,  a  kind  of  coalition*)  affected  to  distinguish  between  the 
MAGIC  of  necromancy^  and  the  magic  of  theiirgy;  accounting  the  first 
infamous  and  wicked;  but  the  last  very  fair,  and  even  commendable. 
*  For  now  both  those  phUosophic  enthusiasts  had  their  mysierious  riies^ 
which  consisted  in  the  practice  of  this  theuroic  magic.     These  were 
the  mysteriea^  to  observe  it  by  the  way,  of  which  the  emperor  Julian  was 
s6  fond,  that  he  placed  his  principal  felicity  in  (what  the  Christians 
placed  his  principal  crime)  their  celebration.     But  our  author,  who  had 
imbibed  his  Platonism,  not  at  the  muddy  streams  of  those  late  fanatics, 
but  at  the  pure  fountain-head  of  the  academy  itself,  well  understood 
how  much  this  superstition,  with  all  its  plausible  pretences,  had  polluted 
the  mysteries;  and,  therefore,  as  in  the  course  of  the  adventures  of  his 
golden  ass,  he  had  stigmatized  the  two  other  kinds  of  magic^  he  com- 
posed this  celebrated  tale  (hitherto  so  little  understood)  to  expose  the 
magic  of  theurot.    It  is,  as  we  said,  a  philosophic  allegory  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  soul  to  perfection,  in  the  possession  of  divine  love  and  the 
reward  of  immortality,  delivered  in  the  adventures  of  psyche,  or  the 
sotd:  whose  various  labours  and  traverses  in  ihiB  progressy  are  all  re- 
presented as  the  effects  of  her  indiscreet  passion  for  that  species  of  magic 

called  THEURGY. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  observe,  that  the  fimatic  Platonists,  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  the  union  with  the  Deity,  made  the 
completion  and  perfection  of  it  to  consist  in  the  iheUrgic  vision  of  the 
mCroTTOp  AyaCKiAtd  or  SELF-SEEK  IMAGE,  i.  c.  Seen  by  the  splendour  of  its 
own  light.  Now  the  story  tells  us,  there  were  three  sisters,  the  young- 
est of  whom  was  called  Psyche  ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  the 
three  peripatetic  souls,  the  sensitive^  the  aninud,  and  the  rational;  or, 
in  other  words,  sense,  appetite,  and  reason. 

That  the  two  elder  sisters.  Sense  and  Appetite,  were  soon  disposed  of 
in  marriage ;  but  that  the  younger.  Psyche,  or  the  rational  soul,  was  of 
so  transcendent  and  divine  a  beauty,  that  though  men  forsook  the  altars 

•  See  book  ill.  eect  4,  towardi  the  end 
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of  the  gods  to  follow  and  worship  her,*  having  paid  her  their  full  homage 
of  admiration,  not  so  much  as  one  aspired  to  a  closer  union  with  her: 
intimating  the  general  preference  given  to  temporal  things  above  spiritual : 

Virtuf  laudatur  et  alget. 

However,  amidst  this  neglect,  she  is  happily  contracted  to,  and  possesses, 
the  ceiesHal  Ctqndf  or  divhcb  lovx,  who  cohabits  with  her  invisiblt 
amidst  a  scene  of  paradisaical  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  But  is  warned 
by  Cupid  not  to  hearken  to  the  pernicious  counsel  of  her  sisters,  whose 
envy  at  her  hi^piness,  from  their  own  choice  of  husbands  diseased  and 
avaricious,^  the  lot  of  those  under  the  dominion  of  their  appetites,  would, 
soon  bring  them  to  attempt  her  ruin,  in  persuading  her  to  get  a  sight  of 
her  imnsible  spouse.  Against  which  sacrlleoious  cuxiosity,  as  what 
would  deprive  her  of  all  her  happiness,^  and  to  which  her  sisters  would 
endeavour  to  inflame  her  mind,  he  carefully  warns  her.  By  all  which 
the  author  would  insinuate,  that  they  are  the  irregular  passions  and  the 
ungovernable  appetites  which  stir  up  men's  curiosity  to  this  q>ecies  of 
magiCy  the  tisbuboic  vision.  However,  Psych^.4alls  into  the  snare 
her  sisters  had  laid  for  her,  and  agunst  the  ex{^ss  injunction  of  the 
god,  sacrilegiously  attempts  this  forbidden  sigl^t;  though  he  assured 
her,§  ihat  if  she  kept  the  religious  secret,  the  child  to  be  bom  of  them 
should  be  immwtal;  but  if  she  profaned  it,  the  child  would  be  mortal, 
intimating,  that  theibrgic  magic  was  so  far  from  rendering  the  participants 
divine,  that  it  loaded  them  with  impiety.  In  a  word,  she  indulges  her 
inordinate  appetite,  and  is  undone:  divine  love  forsakes  her;  the  happy 
scenes  of  her  abode  vanish ;  and  she  finds  herself  forlorn  and  abandoned, 
surrounded  with  miseries,  and  pursued  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by 
its  instrument  the  celestial  Venus, 

In  this  distress  she  first  comes  to  the  temple  of  Csbxs  for  protection; 
by  which  is  meant  the  custom  of  having  recourse  to  the  mysteries  against 
the  evils  and  disasters  of  life,  as  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  reason  given 
for  her  implication — '^  nee  ullam  vel  dubiam  spei  mbuoris  viam  volens^ 
omittere.")  S^f^es  melior  being  the  common  appellation  for  what  was 
sought  for  in  the  mysteries^  and  what  they  promised  to  the  participants. 
With  these  sentiments  she  addresses  Ceres  in  the  following  observation: 

*  Apnleii  Met  ed.  Pricnl,  p.  85.  Interea  Psyche^  cum  sua  tibi  pnecipua  pulchritudlne 
nuUnm  decoris  sui  fnictum  perclpit.  Spectatur  ab  omnibus;  laudatur  ab  omnibus,  neo 
quisqutm— cnpiens  ejus  nuptiarum  petitur  acoedit  • 

f  P.  94. 

%  MiMtidnm  monuit,  ac  s«pe  temiit,  ne  quando  sororum  pemicioao  consilio  iuaia,  de 
forwM  mariti  quacrat:  neve  se  sacrilsoa  curio6ITatk  de  tanto  fortunanim  suggastu 
peasnm  dsgidat ;  nee  suum  postea  oontiogat  amplexum. — ^P.  02. 

^  Infiuitem— «  texeris  nostra  secreta  silentio,  divinum;  si  pro&naTeris,  mortalem,  p.  90. 

II  P.  112. 
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**  Per  ego  te  fnigiferam  tuam  dextram  istam  deprecor — ^per  iaeiia  satra 
dUi€ttrum — per — ^per,  et  cetera  qtue  sileniio  tegit  Eleusinis  AtHem  saer€^ 

tvmm ."  *     But  Psyche  is  denied  aAy  protection  both  here  and  at  the 

temple  of  Juno  :  for  the  purer  mysteries  discouraged  all  kind  of  magic, 
even  the  most  specious.  However,  she  is  pitied  by  both.  The  reason 
Ceres  gives  her  for  not  complying  with  her  request  is  remarkable.  She 
had  entered,  she  said,  into  an  ancient  league  with  Venus,  which  she 
doold  not  violate,  t  By  which  is  intimated,  that  aH  the  m/steries  had 
one  and  the  same  end.  And  Psyche,  she  said,  had  reason  to  tiiank  her 
tiiat  die  did  not  seize  on  her  and  detain  her  prisoner ;(  allu<fing  to  the 
oiUlgation  that  all  were  under  to  bring  to  punishment  the  violators  of  the 
mysteries, 

Juno  exciuses  herself,  from  imparting  any  assistance,  out  of  reverence 
to  the  laws,  which  forbid  any  one  to  entertain  another^s  runaway  ser- 
tant^f  For  those  who  had  violated  the  mysteries  of  one  god  could  not 
be  admitted  to  those  of  another. 

In  this  distress  PsrcRift  resolves  at  last  to  render  herself  to  the  oflbnded 
parties,  and  implore  their  pardon.  Venus  imposes  on  her  a  long  and 
severe  penance ;  in  which  the  author  seems  to  have  shadowed  out  the 
tiiab  and  labours  undergone  by  the  aspirants  to  the  mysterieSy  and  the 
AKAre  severe  in  proportion  to  the  delinquencies  of  the  aspirants,  in^mated 
in  the  words  of  Venus  to  her — Sed  jam  nunc  ego  sedulo  pericfitabor  an 
oppid5  forti  animo,  singulartque  pmdentia  sis  prsedita.|| 

During  the  course  of  these  tiials,  Pstcre  falls  once  more  into  distress 
by  her  rash  curiosity,  IT  and  would  be  undone  but  for  the  £vine  assis- 
tance, which  all  along  supports  and  aids  her  in  her  difficulties.  In  which 
the  author  hints  at  the  promises  made  to  the  aspirants  on  these  occasions : 
— Nee  providentiae  bonae  graves  oculos  innocentis  anima  latuit  eenimna. 
In  her  greatest  distress,  in  the  repetition  of  her  fh^  capital  fault,  she  is 
relieved  by  Cupid  himself;  intimating,  that  nothing  but  the  divine  aid 
can  overcome  human  weakness;  as  appears  from  these  words  of  Cupid 
to  his  spouse — Et  ecce,  inquit,  rursum  perieras  miseBa  simili  curiositate, 
Sed  interim  quidem  tu  provinciam,  quee  tibi  matris  me»  precepto  mandata 
est,  exsequere  gnaviter :  cetera  egdmet  videro.**  When  in  these  trials  the 
aspirant  had  done  his  best,  the  gods  would  help  out  the  rest. 

With  this  assistance,  she  performs  her  penance,  is  pardoned,  and 
restored  to  favour:  put  again  into  possession  of  divine  love,  and 
rewarded  with  immoktalitt,  the  declared  end  of  all  the  mtstebies. 

*  P.  1 1 1.  t  —  cum  qua  etiam  utiquum  foeduf  Mnidtia  colo,  p.  1 11. 

%  Quod  a  me  retenU  curtoditague  noa  fiieris,  opiiroi  comule,  p.  llaf. 
§  —  tunc  etiam  legibut,  quas  servos  alienoa  profufos,  invitis  domiuis,  vctaiit  smcipi, 
prohibcor,  p.  112. 

II  P.  IIS.  H  Mejitc  rapitur  TKNKRARIA  CURIOSITATE,  p.  123.  **  r.   12A. 
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Xi^r^  are  maay  other  circumBtaaces  in  this  fine  allegory  equally  serv* 
ijig  to  9ippQrt  the  syBiem  here  explained:  as  there  are  others  wfaicli. 
i^hide  U>  diveKS  beautiful  Platonic  notions,  foreign  to  the  present  dia- 
ooiiriM^  - 1|  ia  enough  that  w,e  hav^  pointed  to  its  chie^  and  peci^iaip 
jpfpen<T }  which  it  was  impossible,  to  see  while  the  nature  and  design  ef 
tke  whole  laU^  l^y  undis^yered. 

*  >B\ftt  now  peihaps  it  may  be  said^  ^'Th^t  all  this  ia  very  welL     An 
sUegoiicy  is  here  founds  for  the  Go,lden  ass,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
fits  the  fable.    But  still  it  m^-y  be  asked,  Was  it  indeed  made  for  it? 
Did  the  author  write  the  tale  foj^  the  sloral;  or  did  the  critio  find  the 
morsjl  for  the  tale?    For  an  allegory  may  be  drawn  firom  almost. any 
story:  and  they  have  been  often  made  for  authors  who  never  thought  ot 
thequ    Nay,  when  a  rage  of  allegorizing  happens  to  prevail,  as  it  did 
^  ceptHQF  or  two  ago,  the  author  himself  will  be  either  tempted  or 
obliged^  without  the  commentator,  to  encourage  this  delusion*    Ariotio 
and  TasiOy  writers  of  the  highest  reputation,  one  of  whom  wrote  after 
the.  OoMo  romances,  as  the  oth^r  after  the  ckusio  fables,  without  ever 
concerning  themselves  about  any  other  moral  than  what  the  natural 
(urcunstancee  of  the  story  conveyed;  yet,  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
poems,  they  submitted,  in  compliance  to  fashion  und  false  taste,  to  the 
ridieulous  drudgery  of  inventing  a  kind  of  posthumous  allegcMy,  and 
semeUmea  more,  than  one ;  that  the  reader  himself  might  season  their 
fables  to  his  own  taste."    As  this  has  been  the  case,  to  show  that  I 
neither  impoee  upon  myself  nor  others,  I  have  reserved  the  author's  own 
dedamlioii  of  his  having  9^  aUegaric  meaning^  for  the  last  confirmation 
of  my  system.    Il  is  in  these  words, 

AI«gD  tSbi  sermone  Itto  Milaiio 
Vsrits  AJniIm  canaenin,  aiiresqae  tuas 
Beo^oUt  lepido  suaeurro  pemuiiceam ; 

Modo  si  PAPYRUM  iEGYPTlAM  AAO^TIA 

NiLOTia  CALAMI  iNSCRiPTAM,  Doo  spreveris 
Inspicere  ♦ 

A  direct  insinuation  of  its  being  replete  with  the  profound  Egt/ptian 
wisdom  ;  of  which,  that  nation,  by  the  invention  of  the  mysteries,  had 
conveyed  so  considerable  a  part  to  the  Greeks, 

Before  I  totally  dismiss  this  matter,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, that  both  Virgil  and  Apuleius  have  represented  the  genuine  mts- 
TEBiES,  as  rites  of  perfect  sanctity  and  purity;  and  recommended  only 
such  to  their  countrymen;  while  they  expose  impure  and  impious  rites 
to  the  public  execration;  for  it  was  their  purpose  to  stigmatize  the 
reigning  corruptions,  and  to  recommend  the  ancient  sanctity.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  attached  by  his  office  to  the  recommendation  of  the 

*  111  iiiiU  fab. 
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m^erieg,  as  then  practised,  was  to  do  the  best  he  could,  when  depsirad 
of'the  benefit  of  this  distineti<A;  and  was  to  endeavour  to  give  idr 
cokors  to  the  foulest  things.  This  was  the  case  oiJambUdkmf*  Ifia 
ftiend  Poiphyry  had  some  scruples  on  this  head.  He  doubts  whether 
those  rites  could  come  from  the  gods,  which  admitted  sudi  a  auzture  of 
l^dness  and  impurity.  Such  a  mixture  Jamblidius  confesses;  bot,  aft 
the  same  time,  endeavours  to  accomit  for  their  divine  origiBal^  hy 
showing,  that  they  are  only  the  emblems  of  natural  truths;  or  a  kind  of 
moral  purgation  of  the  inordinate  passions.*  You  wiU  say,  he  might 
have  given  a  better  answer;  that* they  were  modefn  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions. He  asks  your  pardon  for  that.  Such  a  confession  would  have 
been  condemning  his  own  Platonic  &naticism;  that  very  fimatidsm 
^H^ch  had  iMTOught  in  these  abominations.  He  was  reduced  therefore 
to  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  they  were  no  after-corruptions,  but 
coeval  with  the  rites  themselves.  And  this  admission  of  so  learned  a 
hien^hant,  is,  as  fiur  as  I  am  able  to  collect,  the  only  support  which  any 
one  can  now  have  for  saying,  that  the  mysteries  were  in^pwre  and  abo^ 
minabley  even  from  their  first  institution. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  l^islator^s  care  in  perpetuating  the 
doctrine  of  a  futubx  stats.  And  if  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary 
on  this  head,  my  excuse  is,  that  the  topic  was  new,t  and  the  doctrine 
itself  which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  present  inqiury,  mudi  interested 
m  It 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
observation  of  modem  travellers)  may  convince  us,  that  rulers  and 
governors  cultivated  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  with  a  more  than  common 
assiduity.  Many  barbarous  nations  have  been  discovered  in  these  later 
times,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  which,  in  the  distractions  of  government, 
and  transmigrations  of  people,  have,  it  is  probable,  fallen  from  a  civi- 
lized to  a  savage  state  of  life.  These  are  found  to  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  a  God,  or  observance  of  religion.  And  yet,  which  is  a 
surprising  paradox,  they  still  retain  the  settled  belief  and  expectation  of 

^  De  Mysterib»  sect  I.  cap.  xi. 

f  A  weU-known  writer,  Mr  Jackioo  (not  to  q>6»k  at  preteot  of  olben  of  a  later  date)  who 
bad  long  and  •currilouily  raOed  at  the  author  of  the  DlTine  LesaUon  io  a  Dnmber  of  miserable 
pamphloti,  hath  at  length  thou^t  fit  in  a  thing,  called  Chronological  Antiquities,  to  borrow 
iiraiii  this  book,  without  any  acknowledgment,  all  he  had  to  give  the  public  concerning  the 
pifyi  MTSTKRin;  and  much,  coooemiog  the  hisbooltphigs  and  origin  of  idolatry.  But 
tide  It  the  common  practice  of  such  sort  of  writers:  end  is  only  mentiooed  here  to  show 
the  reader  to  what  class  they  belong.  The  treatment  theee  volumes  have  met  with  from 
fooM  of  the  most  worthless  of  my  countiymen,  made  me  think  it  expedient  to  contrast 
their  behaviour  with  that  of  tlie  most  learned  and  respectable  foreign  divines  and  critics  of 
Fmoe,  Germany,  and  Holland,  in  their  animadTenioos  on  this  work^  occasionally  inserted 
in  the  notes. 
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a  FUMHB  STATE.  A  wonder  to  be  accounted  for  no  other  way  than  by 
what  hath  been  said  above  of  the  l^islator's  principal  concern  for  the 
siqiport  of  this  doctrine ;  and  of  the  deep  root,  which  by  its  agreeable 
natm,  it  takes  in  the  mind  wherever  it  has  been  once  received.  So 
that  though,  as  it  hath  been  observed)  tto  reUffian  ever  existed  wiihaui 
tke  doeirine  ofajuture  Hatey  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ht^  it 
seems,  sometimes  existed  without  a  religion. 


APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  II. 


Ws  have  seen  with  what  art,  and  care  in  oontrivance»  the  nges  of 
the  Genthjs  world  endeavoured,  by  the  intervention  of  the  MTerxuxe, 
to  prevent  the  memory  of  thb  fibst  Cause  of  all  things  from  being 
totally  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  men;  while  the  perverse  constitu* 
tion  of  the  national  idolatries  prevented  th^  true  God's  being  received 
into  any  pubuc  worship.  To  the  secbet  of  the  mjfsterieM  it  was,  tiiat 
these  pseudo-evangelists  invited  their  more  ci^[>able  disciples,  awfriUy 
admonishing  them  to  give  heed  imto  t^  as  u$Uo  a  light  shining  m  a  darh 
place*  For  it  was  no  more  than  such  a  glimmering,  till  the  rising  of  the 
daystar  of  the  Grospel,  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

But  if  the  late  noble  author  of  the  fibst  philosophy  deserves  credit ; 
all  this  care  was  as  absurd  as  it  was  fruitless. 

The  institutors  of  the  mysteries  imparted  this  secret,  as  the  true  and 
only  solid  foundation  of  beljoion;  for  the  rntsT  Cause  was,  in  their 
ideas,  a  God  whose  essence  indeed  was  incomprehensible,  but  his 
ATTBiBUTES,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  discoverable  by  human  reason. 
Such  a  God  was  wanted  for  that  foundation :  for  unassisted  reason  taught 
ikemy  as,  in  its  most  assisted  state,  it  had  taught  St  Paul^  That  he  who 
eometh  to  Crody  must  believe  that  he  is;  and  that  he  is  a  bbwabdeb  of 
them  who  diligently  seeh  him.  Thus  Plato,  in  his  Booh  ofLaws^  speak- 
ing of  religion,  and  its  use  to  civil  society,  says,  **  It  is  not  of  small 
consequence,  that  what  we  here  reason  about  the  gods,  should,  by  all 
means  and  methods,  be  made  probable ;  as  that  they  abe,  and  that  they 
are  good."*  Hence,  though  their  mistaken  modi?  of  teaching,  deprived 
the  pagan  world  of  the  fruit  of  the  doctrine,  the  purpose  however  was 
laudable  and  rational. 

But  now  comes  a  modem  sagef — ^PHiirOsoPHEB  and  statesman  like 
the  ancient,  (in  all  things  else  how  unlike!)  who  tells  us  "that  they 
made  the  basis  of  religion  &r  too  wide ;  that  men  have  no  further  con- 
cern with  God  than  to  believe  that  he  is,  which  his  physical  eUtri- 
hutes  make  fully  manifest;  but,  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  dili- 
gently seeh  Atm,  religion  doth  not  require  us  to  believe,  since  this  de- 
pends on  God's  MOBAL  ATTBIBUTES,  of  which  wc  have  no  conception." 

*  ii  3m<  t  tUif  Mm*  kyuiti.  ^  Lord  BoUngbroke. 
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In  this  mazmery  by  the  turn  of  a  hand,  hath  our  noble  philo6<^her  changed 
natmrtti  religion  into  naturalism  ;  and  made  thia  care  of  the  ajicient 
sages  as  ndicnlously  conceived  a»  it  was  ineffBctually  prosecuted. 

But  to  do  justice  to  the  weak  endeavoura  of  those  friends  and  servants 
of  mankind,  who  surely  deserve  «  gralefhl  memary  with  posterity,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  ezatminr  hia  Lordship's  reasoning  on  this  braneh 
of  his  TiBST  philosofht;  whteh  casts  so  malignant  a  shade  over  the 
whole  religioiis  world. 

He  pretends  to  prove  that  we  have  no  asobquats  ideas  of  God$ 
morai  etttributeey  his  ooodnsss  and  jvsticb,  ae  we  have  of  his  naimraif 
his  wisdom  ami  power.  Here  let  me  observe,,  that  hia  Lordduposei  the 
weeds,  inadeqmate  ideas,  and,  no  ideas^  as  terms  of  the  same  import.  And 
I  think  not  imprq>erly.  I  have  therefore  foikywed  hua  im  tiie  different 
use  ofekher  ez|»e8non.  For  the  reason  of  his  calling  onr  ideas  of  God'a 
wtarai  aUrihmies  inadbquatb,  is,  because  he  denies,  that  gdodness  and 
'  jnsdoe  in  God,  and  goodness  and  justice  amongst  men,  are  the  same  ill 
Km.  But  if  not  the  same  in  hind,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  themt 
becanse  we  have  no  idea  of  any  other  hind  of  goodness  aiid  justice. 

He  lays  down  these  three  propositicms: 

i.  That,  by  metaphysics,  or  by  reasoning  ^  j^rtort,  we  can  gain  no 
knowledge  of  €k>d  at  all; 

2.  That  our  knowledge  of  Ins  aUribuies  is  to  be  acquired  oidy  by  a 
contemplation  on  his  works,  or  by  the  reasoning  ^posteriori; 

-3.  That  in  this  way,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  knowledge  ci  his 
HATUKAx.  attributes,  not  of  his  m obai*. 

^It  ta  from  the  gonstitution  of  the  wokld  AXiONs,"  says  his  Lotdr 
ship,  ^and  from  the  state  of  mankind  in  it,  that  we  can  acquire  an^  ideas 
of  the  divine  attribates^  or  a  right  to  affirm  any  thing  abotU  ihemT^ 

**  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is,  on  many  accounts^  necessary  to 
such  a  creatvre  as  man:  and  therefore  we  are  made  able  to  arrive  by  a 
proper  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties,  yrom  a  hnowMjge  cfGod^s  warhs 
$0  a  hnowiedge  of  his  existence,  and  of  that  infinite  vowkb,  and  wisdom 
whidi  are  demonstrated  to  us  in  them.    Oxnt  knoVixs]>g£  coNCBRNUfa 

Goi»  GOES  NO  FUKTHEB.^f 

^Artificial  theology  connects  by  very  problematical  reasoning  d  priorif 
MOEAii  attributes,  such  as  we  conceive  them,  and  sndi  as  they  are 
relatively  to  us,  with  the  physical  attributes  of  God;  though  there  be  oo 
Mifficient  foundation  for  this  proceeding,  nay,  thongh  tkephenomena  are 
in  several  cases  repugnant.**  % 

Having  thus  assured  us  that  the  ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes  are 
to  be  got  by  no  consequential  reasoning  at  all,  either  d  priori  or  it  poe* 
teriosi,  the  two  only  ways  we  have  to  knowledge;  he  rightly  condudea, 

♦  Vol.  r.  r.  331.  t  Vol.  Iv.  p.  8*5.  t  Vol.  ▼.  p.  316. 
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tliat  if  man  hath  such  ideas,  they  were  not  found  but  mrEVTED  by  Urn. 
And  therefore,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  full  diluddation  of 
this  curious  point,  he  acquaints  us  who  were  the  authors  of  the  Ficnoir, 
and  how  strangely  the  thing  came  about. 

<<Some  of  the  philosophers,"  says  his  Lordship,  ^<  having  been  led  by 
a  more  full  and  accurate  contemplation  of  nature  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
supreme  self-existent  Being  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom^  and  the  first 
Cause  of  all  things,  were  not  contented  with  this  degree  of  knowledge. 
They  mabe  a  system  of  God's  moral  as  well  as/i/^«tca/ attbibutes, 

BY  WHICH  TO  ACCOimT  FOR  THE  PR0CEEDINO8  OF  HIS  FROTIDSirCE.''* 

These  philosophers  then,  it  seems,  invented  the  system  of  (Jed's  morai 
aUribuUSy  in  order  to  account  for  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  view 
of  God's  morcd  government.  If  the  world  till  now  had  been  so  dull  as 
to  have  no  conception  of  these  attributes ;  his  Lordship's  philosophers, 
we  see,  made  amends;  who  were  so  quick-witted  to  conceive,  and  so 
sharp-sighted  to  find  out,  the  obliquities  of  a  croo^cf  line  before  they  had 
got  any  idea  of  a  straight  one.     For  just  to  this,  neither  more  nor  less, 

does  his  Lordship's  observation  amount,  that iKeg  made  a  ggtiem  of 

God 9  moral  atirihutes,  by  which  to  account  for  the  proceedings  of  his  pro- 
vidence.  Until  now,  none  of  us  could  conceive  how  any  doubts  con- 
cerning moral  government  could  arise  but  on  the  previous  ideas  of  the 
moral  (ittributes  of  the  Governor.  This  invention  of  his  Lordship's  old 
philosophers  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  ingenious  modem,  the  curious  Sancho 
Pancha;  who,  as  his  historian  teUs  us,  was  very  inquisitive  to  discover 
the  author  of  that  very  useful  invention  we  call  sleep:  for,  with  this 
worthy  magistrate,  sleep  and  good  cheer  were  the  first  fhilosophy. 
Now  the  things  sought  after  by  Sancho  and  his  Lordship,  were  at  no  great 
distance ;  for  if  sleeping  began  when  men  first  shut  their  eyes,  it  is  certain 
the  idea  of  Gods  goodness  appeared  as  soon  as  ever  they  opened  them. 

Dr  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the  moral  attributes  d  priori^  I  shall 
leave,  as  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  do,  in  all  its  force.  If  the  Doctor's 
followers  think  their  master's  honour  concerned,  where  his  arguments 
are  not,  they  have  a  large  field  and  a  safe  to  show  their  prowess.  I 
rather  choose  to  undertake  the  noble  fhtlosofheb  on  his  own  terms, 
without  any  other  arms  than  the  arguments  d  posteriori.  For  he  is  such 
a  champion  for  the  good  cause,  that  he  not  only  appoints  his  adversaries 
the  field,  but  prescribes  to  them  the  use  of  their  weapons. 

But  his  Lordship,  like  other  great  men,  is  not  easily  approached ;  and 
when  he  is,  not  always  fit  to  be  seen.  You  catch  his  fibst  philosophy, 
as  Butler's  hero  did  Aristotle's  first  matter,  undressed,  and  without  a 
rag  of  form;  however  flaunting  and  fluttering  in  fragbcents.  To  speak 
plainly,  his  Lordship's  entire  neglect  or  ignorance  of  method  betrays 

♦  Vol  Ir.  p.  48. 
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kirn  into  endless  repetiHons :  and,  in  these,  whether  for  want  of  precision 
in  his  ideas,  jHropriety  in  his  terms,  or  art  in  his  composition,  the  question 
is  perpetually  changing;  and  rardy  without  being  new-covered  by  an 
equivocal  expression.  If  you  add  to  this,  the  perpetual  carUradiditms 
Into  which  he  falls,  either  by  defect  of  memory,  excess  of  passion,  or 
distress  of  argument,  you  will  allow  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  take  him 
£Eurly,  to  know  him  fully,  and  to  represent  him  to  the  best  advantage:  in 
none  of  which  offices  would  I  be  willingly  defective.  Indeed,  when  you 
have  done  tiiis,  the  business  is  over;  and  his  Lordship's  reasoning 
generally  confutes  itself. 

When  I  reflect  upon  what  this  hath  cost  me,  the  reading  over  two  or 
three  bulky  volumes  to  get  possession  of  a  single  argument ;  which  now 
you  think  you  hold,  and  then  again  you  lose ;  which  meets  you  full  when 
you  least  expect  it;  and  slips  away  from  you  the  very  moment  it  pro- 
mises to  do  most;  when,  I  say,  I  reflect  upon  all  this,  I  cannot  but  lament 
the  hard  luck  of  the  English  clergy,  who,  though  apparently  least  fit,  as 
being  made  parties;  certainly  the  least  concerned,  as  there  is  nothing 
that  ca^  impose  on  a  scholar,  though  a  great  deal  that  may  mislead  the 
people,  are  likely  to  be  the  men  most  engaged  with  his  Lordship  in  this 
controversy.  Time  was,  when  if  a  writer  had  a  disposition  to  seek 
objections  against  religion,  though  he  found  them  hardly,  and  urged  them 
heavily,  yet  he  would  digest  his  thoughts,  and  methodize  his  reasoning. 
The  clergy  had  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  answer  him,  if  they  found 
themselves  able.  But  since  this  slovenly  custom  (as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
calls  it)  has  got  amongst  our  freethinkers,  oi  taking  their  physic  inpublicy 
of  throwing  about  their  loose  and  crude  indigestions  under  the  name  of 
FRAGMENTS,  things  which  in  their  very  name  imply  not  so  much  the 
wctnty  as  the  exclusion  of  dMformy  the  advocate  of  religion  has  had  a  fine 
time  of  it:  he  must  work  them  into  consistence,  he  must  mould  them  into 
shape,  before  he  can  safely  lay  hold  of  them  himself,  or  present  them 
handsomely  to  the  public.  But  these  gentlemen  have  provided  that  a 
cleigyman  should  never  be  idle.  All,  he  had  of  old  to  attend,  was  the 
saving  the  souls  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  He  must  now  begin  his 
work  a  great  deal  higher ;  he  must  first  convince  his  flock  that  they  have 
souls  to  be  saved.  And  the  spite  of  all  is,  that  at  the  same  time  his  kind 
masters  have  doubled  his  task,  they  appear  very  well  disposed  to  lessen 
his  wages. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  denial  of  God's  moral  attributes  is  the 
great  barrier  against  religion  in  general:  but  it  is  more  especially  ser- 
viceable in  his  Lordship's  idiosyncratic  terrors,  the  terrors  of  a  future 
stcUe.  To  these  we  owe  his  famous  book  of  fragbcents,  composed  occa- 
sionally, and  taken  as  an  extemporaneous  cordial,  each  stronger  than  the 
other,  to  support  himself  under  his  frequent  paroxysms.     For,  set  the 
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mm^al  aiirihuiee  aside,  and  we  can  neiUher  fonn  any  judgment  of  "^  tnd 
tt  nan,  nor  of  the  mUwe  of  God's  government.  All  our  knowled^ 
^11  be  confined  to  our  presetU  st»te  and  cimdition.*  It  is  by  the  mtordl 
4Mribuies,  we  learn,  that  man  was  made  for  kappineMi:  and  that  God's 
dispensation  to  us  here  is  but  part  of  a  general  system:  this  natun^y 
extends  our  riews  to,  and  terminates  our  knowledge  'ukf  futurity, 

•The  fiite  of  all  religion,  therefcM^  being  included  in  tiie  question  of 
God's  moral  attrihuteSf  I  hold  it  of  much  importance  to  prove  against  his 
Lordship,  that  kbn  may  acquibe  ade<^uatb  ideas  of  them  in  tiie 
same  way,  and  with  equal  certainty,  in  which  they  acquire  the  knowledge 
of -God's  natural  attributes:  and  th^  knowledge  of  these  latter  his  Lord- 
ship deduces  firom  its  original  in  the  following  words : 

<^  All  our  knowledge  of  God,"  says  he,  "is  derived  from  his  works. 
Every  part  of  the  immense  universe,  and  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
whole,  are  not  only  conformable  to  our  ideas  or  notions  of  wisdom  and 
FOWEB,  but  these  ideas  and  notions  were  impressed  originally  and  prin* 
dpally  by  them,  on  every  attentive  mind ;  and  men  were  led  to  conchide, 
witii  the  utmost  certainty,  that  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdam  and  power  made, 
preserved,  and  governed  the  system.  As  fSur  as  we  can  discover,  we 
disoem  these  in  all  his  works ;  and  where  we  cannot  discern  them,  it  is 
manifestly  due  to  our  imperfection,  not  to  his.  This  now  is  real  know- 
ledge, or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowledge.  We  acquire  it  imme- 
diately in  the  objects  themselves,  in  God,  and  in  nature,  the  work  of 
God.  We  know  what  unsdom  said  power  are:  we' know  both  intuitively, 
and  by  the  help  of  our  senses,  that  such  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  such 
they  appear  in  the  work :  and  therefore  we  know  demonstratively  that 
such  they  are  in  the  Worker."  f 

All  this  is  mighty  well:  and  on  these  very  grounds  I  undertake  to 
prove  that  men  may  get  as  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  God's  goodness 
and  JUSTICE. 

But,  to  prevent,  or,  indeed,  now  things  are  gone  thus  fiur,  rather  to 
redress  all  ambiguity  in  the  terms,  and  equivocation  in  the  use  of  them ; 
it  will  be  proper  to  explain  what  tbtte  philosophy  means  by  God's 
WORKS,  whether  pht/sical  or  moral. 

Now,  it  means,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  coNSTmmoN  of 
THINGS  which  God  hath  established,  and  directed  to  a  plun  and  obvious 
end:  no  regard  being  had  to  those  impediments  or  obstructions  in  its 
course,  which  the  Author  of  nature  hath  permitted  to  arise  firom  any  part 
of  the  materialy  or  intellectual  creation. 

*  One  of  his  Loniahip's  corolkries  IbereHore  from  the  prapoiitioo  of  no  »k»rul  aUribtUtM, 
it  this,  '*  Our  knowledge  ooooeniiDf  God  goes  no  further  than  for  the  neceawy  use  of 
hmnan  life."— Vol.  iv.  p.  486. 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  624. 
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Thii8»  when  we  consider  his  phifHced  works,  in  order  to  make  our 
estimate  of  his  wUdom  and  power^  we  conceive  them  as  they  are  in 
themselyes;  and  in  the  perfection  of  their  first  constitution;  though  the 
greater  portions  of  thephf/sieal  system  may,  firom  the  intractability  of 
matter,  be  subject  to  some  inconsiderable  irreguUxritiee ;  which,  as  the 
THUS  FHiLOSOTHEB*  obscrves,  wili  he  apt  to  increeue  till  this  system 
v)ants  a  rejbrmation :  and  though  the  smaller  portions  of  it,  such  as  the 
bodies  of  animals,  may,  from  various  accidents  in  their  conception  anA 
birthi  often  want  that  convenient  form  in  the  adaption  of  their  parta, 
from  the  wonderful  contrivance  Of  which,  in  the  various  bodies  of 
animals  in  general,  arises  so  illustrious  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Creator. 

Surely  then,  conunon  sense  guided  by  equitable  measure  requires  us 
to  estimate  God's  moral  works  on  the  same  standard;  to  consider  what 
the  moral  constitution  is  ^n  itself:  and  (when  the  question  is  of  (rod^s 
goodness  wad  Justice)  to  keep  that  consideration  distinct;  and  not  sulBfer 
it  to  be  disturbed  by  the  view  of  any  interruptions  occasioned  by  the 
perverse  influence  of  the  passion  or  action  of  material  or  immaterial 
beings.  For,  here,  both  concur  to  violate  the  constitution:  in  the 
suUural  system,  man's  free-will  hath  no  place :  in  the  moral,  the  abate 
of  free-will  occasions  the  greatest  of  its  disorders. 

In  prosecuting  this  question,  therefore,  as,  in  .order  to  acquire  and 
confirm  our  ideas  of  God's  wisdom  and  power,  we  consider  the  naturtd 
system  so  far  forth  only  as  its  order  and  harmony  is  supported  by  the 
general  laws  of  matter  and  motion;  so,  in  order  to  acquire  and  confirm 
our  ideas  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  we  should  regard  the  moral  system 
so  &r  forth  only  as  its  order  and  harmony  is  supported  by  that  osHX- 
RAL  i^w,  which  annexes  happiness  to  virtue,  and  to  vice,  misery,  and 
ruin. 

Thus  much,  and  only  thua  much,  is  GocPs  work  in  either  system:  and 
it  is  firom  GoiPs  worky  he  tells  as,  we  are  to  demonstrate  his  attributes* 
The  rest  (where  disorders  real  or  i^parent  obtrude  themselves  to  obstmct 
our  views  iu  these  discoveries)  proceed  firom  matter  and  mind. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  conclusion^  religionists  draw 
firom  hence,  in  suppcnrt  of  their  adequaie  ideas  of  God's  moral  attribotes^ 
hath  the  greater  strength  upon  his  Lordship's  own  principles ;  who  holds,, 
that  this  constitution  arises  solely  from  the  will  of  Gk)d:  lor  then  we 
are  sure  that  the  will,  which  annexes  happiness  to  virtue,  and  misory  to 
vice,  must  arise  firom  (jod's  moral  rather  than  firam  his  physical  natore. 

Having  premised  thus  much;  no  more,  indeed,  than  necessary  to 
ebvSate  one  continued  sofhism,  which  runs  through  all  his  Lordship'a 
reasonings,  against  the  moral  attr^utes  (where,  the  course  and  opera* 
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iian  of  that  moral  cotuiituiion,  as  it  appears  under  the  disturbances 
occasioned  by  man's  firee-wiU,  is  perpetually  put  for  the  constittUion  tiself) 
I  now  proceed  to  show,  that,  from  God's  works,  we  have  as  predse 
ideas  of  his  goodness  and  justice  as  of  his  power  and  wisdom. 

His  Lordship  observes,  that  yrom  every  part  of  the  immense  universe^ 
and  from  the  harmony  of  the  whole^  men  are  led  to  conclude^  wiih  the 
utmost  certainty,  that  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power  madet 
preserved,  and  governed  the  system.  This  he  observes  in  favour  of  the 
natural  attributes.  And  what  should  hinder  men  from  making  the 
same  observation  in  favour  of  the  moral;  viz.  That  the  happiness  and 
inisery,  by  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  attendant  on  virtue  and  on 
vice,  lead  men  to  conclude,  with  equal  certainty,  that  a  Being  of  infinite 
GOODNESS  and  justice  made,  preserves,  and  governs  the  system? 

The  existence  of  this  moral  constitution  in  the  natural  connexion 
between  vice  and  misery,  virtue  and  happiness,  his  Lordship  amply 
acknowledges.  Let  us  consider  it,  therefore,  both  as  it  respects  bodies 
of  men^  and  individuals. 

That  communities  are  always  happy  or  miserable  in  proportion  as  their 
manners  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  his  Lordship  himself  is,  on  all  occasions, 
ready  to  demonstrate.  If  such  a  constitution  of  things  do  not  bespeak 
the  author  of  it,  good  and  just,  how  is  it  possible  to  conclude  any  thing 
of  the  character  of  the  Creator,  from  his  works?  His  Lordship  thinks, 
^that  from  the  marks  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physical  systetn,  we 
learn  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  God  is  wise  and  powerful;  and  he 
says,  that  we  acquire  this  knowledge  immediately,  as  it  were,  by  our 
senses."  Are  there  not  the  self-same  marks  of  goodness  and  justice  in 
this  part  at  least  of  the  moral  system,  which  respects  communities? 
And  do  not  we  come  to  know  as  immediately  by  our  senses,  and  as 
certainly  by  our  reason,  that  God  is  good  sLndjust^ 

If  we  consider  the  moral  constitution,  as  it  respects  particulars,  we 
see  virtue  and  vice  have  the  same  influence  on  our  happiness  and  miaery. 
Here,  indeed,  we  find  more  interruptions,  in  the  means  to  the  end,  than 
in  the  other  part.  Our  material  and  our  intellectual  natures  are  here  of 
more  force,  to  disorder  the  harmony  of  the  system.  In  communities,  it 
can  rarely  be  disturbed,  but  by  a  pestilence,  or  that  other  moral  plague, 
a  hero  or  a  conqueror.  Amongst  particulars,  indeed,  physical  evil  and 
the  abuse  of  free-will  operate  more  strongly:  but  when  once  the  demon- 
stration of  the  moral  attributes  is  clearly  made  from  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  regards  communities,  it  can  never  afterwards  be 
shaken  by  the  disorders  in  that  other  part  which  regards  particulars. 
The  established  truth  is  now  a  principle  for  further  discoveries;  and  all 
we  can  fidrly  deduce  from  these  disorders  is  the  certainty  of  a  future 
state.     But  this  by  the  way. 
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What  I  iDsist  upon  at  present  is,  that,  to  decide  the  question  concern* 
ing  Grod's  attrUmteSy  we  are  to  consider  the  constitution  of  tlungs,  as  it 
IS  in  itseUl  This  is,  properly,  Cfo^s  work.  Tlie  disorders  in  it,  occa- 
sioned by  the  abuse  of  maD^sfree-unlly  is  not  his  work,  but  man's.  This^ 
bis  Lordship  too,  upon  another  occasion,  namely,  when  he  combats  the 
alignment  of  a  Juture  states  from  an  unequal  providence,  is  perpetually 
repeating.  So  that  these  disorders  must,  even  on  his  Lordship's  own 
principles^  be  excluded  from  the  account,  when  we  estimate  God's  nature 
and  aUributeSf  from  his  works, 

^But  we  see  not  those  disorders  in  the  natural  world,  which  we  both 
see  and  feel  in  the  moral,"  This  would  be  some  objection,  did  God  in 
the  moraiy  as  in  the  natural  system,  direct  immediately,  or  constitute 
things  mechanically ;  or  had  free-will  the  same  influence  on  the  natural 
as  on  the  moral  system. — Did  Grod  direct,  immediately  or  mechanically 
in  both  constitutions,  or  did  he  direct  immediately  and  mechanically  in 
neither,  and  that  yet  the  moral  remained  more  subject  to  disorder  than 
the  natural^  it  might  indeed  follow  that  we  had  not  so  clear  ideas  of  God's 
goodness  and  justice  as  of  his  wisdom  and  power :  but  since  he  has 
thought  fit  to  leave  man,  free  ;  and  hath  been  pleased  to  suffer  the 
abuse  of  free-will  to  affect  the  mora/ system,  and  not  the  natural;  as  this, 
I  say,  is  the  case,  the  greater  irregularities  in  the  one  do  not  take  off 
from  the  equal  clearness  of  the  demonstration,  which  results  from  the 
nature  of  both  one  and  tke  other  constitution.  This  difference  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  contrary  conduct  in  the  governor  of  the  two  systems, 
but  to  the  contrary  natures  of  the  subjects.  Passive  matter  being  totally 
inert,  its  resistance  to  the  lavrs  impressed  upon  it,  must  be  extremely 
weak :  and  consequently  the  disorders  arising  from  that  resistance,  pro« 
portionably  slow  and  unheeded:  while  that  active  self-moving  principle, 
the  mind,  flies  out  at  once  from  the  centre  of  its  direction,  and  can  every 
moment  deflect  from  the  line  of  truth  and  equity.  Hence  moral  disor« 
ders  began  early,  became  excessive,  and  have  continued,  through  all 
ages,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  system. 

What  is  here  said  will,  I  suppose,  be  suflicient  to  conf\ite  the  follow- 
ing assertions ;  and  to  detect  the  mistake  on  which  they  arise. 

<<  Every  thing,"  says  his  Lordship,  ^<  shows  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physical 
world  and  in  the  moral.  But  every  thing  does  not  show  in  like  manner 
the  justice  and  goodness  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  these  attributes  in 
either.  The  physical  attributes  are  in  their  nature  more  glaring  and 
less  equivocal,"* 

And  again ;  *'  There  is  no  sufficient  foundation  in  the  phenomena  of 

•  Vol.  r.  p.  624. 
VOL.  I.  V 
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nature  to  connect  the  moral  attributes  with  the  physical  attributes  of  God. 
Jfay^  the  phenomena  are  in  several  cases  repttgnantJ** 

But  since  he  goes  so  far  as  to  talk  of  the  want  of  a  foundationy  and 
even  a  repugnancy;  before  I  proceed  with  the  main  branch  of  my  rea- 
soning, I  will  just  urge  one  single  argument  for  the  reality  and  full  evi- 
dence of  the  moral  attributes:  and  it  shall  be  taken  from  his  own  con- 
cessions, and  shall  conclude  on  his  own  principles. 

He  tells  us,  that  such  as  he,  **  who  apply  themselves  to  the  Jirst  phi- 
losophy,  apply  themselves  to  the  noblest  objects  that  can  demand  the 
attention  of  the  mind — To  the  signification  of  God's  whj^  concerning 
the  duties  we  owe  to  him,  and  to  one  another.*' f 

And  again,  '*  It  is  sufficient  to  establish  our  moral  obligations  that  we 
consider  them,  relatively  to  our  own  system.  From  ^thence  they  arise: 
and  since  they  arise  firom  thence,  it  must  be  the  will  of  that  Being  who 
made  the  system,  that  we  should  observe  and  practise  them."  { 

Let  me  ask  then.  Whence  it  is  that  we  collect  this  will,  firom  the 
objects  which  his  Lordship  allows  us  to  contemplate,  namely,  his  wobks 
in  this  system  ?  He  will  say  firom  certain  qualities  in  those  objects.^ — 
What  are  those  qualities?  He  will  reply,  ihe fitnesses  of  means  to  ends. 
— Who  was  the  author  of  these  fitnesses?  He  hath  told  us,  the  God  of 
nature. — It  was  God's  will  then,  that  we  should  use  the  means,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  ends.  Now,  in  the  moral  system,  the  means  are  virtuous 
practice;  the  end,  happiness.  Virtue  therefore  must  needs  be  pleasing 
to  him;  and  vice,  as  its  contrary,  displeasing.  Well,  but  then,  as  to 
this  approbation  and  dislike ;  it  must  be  either  capricious,  or  it  must  be 
regulated  on  the  nature  of  things.  Wisdom,  which  his  Lordship  conde- 
scends to  give  his  Maker,  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  it  capricious.  It 
is  regulated  therefore  on  the  nature  of  things:  but  if  the  nature  of  things 
be,  as  his  Lordship  holds  it  is,  the  constitution  of  God,  and  dependent  on 
his  will,  then  he  who  is  pleased  with  virtue,  and  displeased  with  vice, 
must  needs  be  himself  ^oocf  axid  Just. 

To  proceed  now  with  the  principal  branch  of  our  reasoning.  His 
Lordship  goes  on  thus :  But  men  not  only  might  collect  Gods  natural 
attributes  from  the  physical  system,  but  in  effect  they  did;  and  all  men, 
at  all  times,  had  these  notions  so  strongly  impressed  Ofi  them,  that  they 
were  led  to  conclude  with  the  utmost  certainty  for  a  Being  of  iyifinite 
power  and  wisdom. 

I  desire  to  know  in  what  time  or  place  it  ever  happened,  before  his 
Lordship  philosophized  at  Battersea,  and  could  find  no  foundation,  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  connect  the  moral  with  the  physical  attri- 
butes of  God,  that  a  man,  who  believed  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  power, 
did  not  with  equal  confidence  believe  his  infinite  goodness  and  justice? 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  31 G.  t  Vol.  ▼.  p.  447.  t  VoL  r.  p.  452. 
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In  truth,  these  two  sets  of  ideas,  the  physical  and  morcU  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  were  equally  extensive,  they  were  equally  steady,  and,  till 
now,  they  were  always  inseparable. 

He  says,  that  us  far  as  we  can  discover ^  we  discern  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  in  ail  God's  works ;  and  where  we  cannot  discern  them^  ii 
is  manijestfy  due  to  our  imperfection,  not  to  his. 

What  his  LOTdship  here  says  will  deserve  to  be  considered.  A  com- 
parison is  insinuated  between  our  discovery  of  infinite  power  and  ¥risdom 
froni  the  physical  works  of  God ;  and  our  discovery  of  infinite  goodness 
and  justice  from  his  moral  works;  in  which,  the  advantage  is  given  to 
the  former.  Now,  in  order  to  come  to  a  just  decision  in  this  point 
(omitting  at  present  the  notice  of  his  general  sophism,  which  operates 
in  this  observation,  as  in  the  rest)  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  God*s  attributes,  and  that  know^ 
ledge  when  acquired* 

As  to  the  first  (the  means  of  acquiring)  there  seems  to  be  some  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  God's  fhysicai.  works.  For,  as  his  Lordship 
rightly  observes,  where  we  cannot  discern  ttnsdom  and  power  in  the 
physical  works,  it  is  due  to  our  imperfection,  not  to  his :  for  as  men 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  we  see  more  and  more  of  wisdom 
and  power.  And  he  insinuates,  we  cannot  say  the  same  concerning  the 
difilculties  in  the  moral  system.  It  is  true,  we  cannot.  But  then  let 
me  tell  him,  neither  can  we  say  the  contrary.  The  reason  is,  The  phy- 
sical system  lies  open  to  our  inquiries ;  and  by  the  right  application  of 
our  senses  to  well-tried  experiments,  we  are  able  to  "hiake  considerable 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature.  It  is  not  so  in  the  moral  system; 
all  we  know  here  are  a  few  general  principles  concerning  its  constitu- 
tion ;  and  further  than  this,  human  wit  or  industry  is  unable  to  penetrate. 
These  general  principles  are,  indeed,  amply  sufficient  to  deduce  and 
establish  the  moral  attributes  from  the  moral  system  ;  but  not  sufficient 
to  remove  all  difficulties  that  arise  from  what  we  see  of  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  that  system.  So  that,  though  wis  cannot  say,  that  as  we 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  system  we  see  more  and  more  of 
goodness  and  justness;  so  neither  can  kis  Lordship  say  (though  his 
words  seem  to  insinuate  he  could)  that  as  we  advance,  we  see  less  and 
less.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  beyond  those  general  principles  we  cannot 
advance  at  all.  ^ 

But  then,  as  to  the  second  part  in  the  distinction  (the  knowledge  of 
the  attributes,  wken  acquired)  I  hold  the  advantage,  and  a  great  one  it 
is,  lies  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  moral.  And  thus  I  argue :  Though 
the  idea  of  God's  natural  attributes  be  as  clear  in  the  abstract,  as  that 
of  his  moral,  yet  the  idea  of  his  moral  attributes  is,  in  the  concrete, 
more  adequate  than  that  of  his  natural.     The  reason  seems  convincing. 

y2 
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Tli6  moral  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  as  free  agents,  is  just  the 
toame  whether  man  ezisfs  alone,  or  whether  he  be  but  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  innumerable  orders  of  intelligences  surrounding  the  whole  creation. 
Hence  we  must  needa  have  a  IbU  knowledge  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  of 
lus  disposition  towards  us:  on  idiich  knowledge  is  founded  the  exact* 
ness  of  our  conceptions  of  his  moral  attributes,  hiujuHiee  and  goikh§€M* 
But  the  natural  relation  in  which  we,  or  any  of  God's  creatures^  stand 
towards  him,  as  material  beings,  is  not  the  same  when  considered  ^inplyy 
as  when  considered  to  be  a  portion  of  a  dependent  and  c<mnected  whole* 
Because^  whenever  such  a  whole  exists,  the  harmony  and  perfoctlon  of 
H  must  first  of  all  be  consulted^     This  harmony  ariseth  from  the  mutual 
subserviency  and  union  of  its  parts.    But  this  subserviency  may  require 
a  ministration  of  government,  with  regard  to  certun  portions  of  matter 
thus  allied,  different  from  what  might  have  followed  had  those  portions 
stood  alone,  because  that  precise  disposition,  which  might  be  fit  in  one 
case,  might  be  unfit  in  the  other.     Hencd  we^  who  know  there  is  a  whole, 
of  which  our  material  system  is  a  part;  and  yet  are  totally  ignorant  both 
of  its  nature  and  extent,  can  have  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  that  physical 
relation  in  which  we  stand  towards  God:  so  that  our  conceptions  of  his 
natural  attributes,  his  power  and  wisd^mf  which  ftre  founded  on  that 
idea,  must  in  the  concrete  be  proportionably  vague  and  inadequate. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  whence  arises  this  reciprocal  advantage 
which  the  moral  and  the  natural  attributes  have  over  one  another,  in  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  attributes^  and  the  precision  of 
that  knowledge  when  acquired?  I  will  tell  the  reader  in  two  words. 
Of  our  own  physical  system,  we  know  many  particulars  (that  is,  we 
discover  much  of  the  means,  but  nothing  of  the  end)i  and  of  the 
universal  physical  system  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  but  few  particulars  of  our  own  moral  system  (that  is,  we  dis- 
cover only  the  end,  and  not  the  means) ;  and  of  the  universal  moral 
system  we  understand  the  general  principles. 

His  Lordship  proceeds.  This  now  [the  knowledge  of  God's  naturcU 
attributes]  is  real  ItnowUdge;  or  there  is  no  nccA  Mng  as  knowledge. 
We  acquire  it  immediately  in  the  objects  themselves^  nr  God,  and  in 
nature  the  work  of  God. 

What  his  Lordship  means  by,  in  Gody  in  distinction  from  the  ttork  of 
God,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand:  perhaps  it  may  be  intended  to 
insinuate,  in  honour  of  the  natural  attrHmtes,  that  they  may  be  even 
proved  d  priori  i  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  by  many,  when,  aAer 
having  heartily  abused  a  thing  or  person,  he  has  been  reduced  to  sup* 
port  himself  on  the  authority,  or  the  reasoning  they  afford  him.  Or 
perhaps,  it  was  only  used  to  round  the  period,  and  set  off  his  eloquence. 
Howev&Tf  I  agree  with  him,  that  this  is  real  knowledge.    And  so  too,  I 
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UtAtkky  <•  tka  knowledge  of  the  mora/ attrtbates,  so  gained.  Why  trufy^ 
says  Ua  Lordship,  /  do  aUaw  ju9$  jo  muek  ffoodmem  andjtutke  m  God 
MWBseein  t/kai  oovsTinrriov,  whiek a$mexei happin^u  to  viritte^and 
mi$e9y  06  vice.  But  tkU^  si^ys  he,  /  tkinky  had  better  be  called  wiSDOib 
I  iStitA  so  too,  if  by  eo  mnoft,  he  mean^  no  more  than  what  eonceme 
Go^s  naturtd  gevemmeni  t  and  that  he  means  no  more,  is  plain  from 
his  making  the  natural  oonsequ^Kse  of  vioie  and  virtne  the  only  sanctiea. 
of  tiie  moral  kw.  9at  I  will  ventnre  to  go  further,  and  say,  that,  from 
what  we  see  in  this  eenstUutUmy  we  may  oolleot  pkifbct  ooodmbm 
AKD  jnosTicx.  Matter  and  omui's  free^oiU  disturb  tlie  S3rstem:  but  if 
the  eomtUuHan  be  the  effect  of  God's  untt^  as  his  Lordship  holds  it  is; 
and  tfie  mark  of  his  wisdom^  as  all  mankind  hold  with  him;  does  net 
that  wiedom  reqmre  that  his  wiU  should  not  be  defeated?  Would  it 
not  b6  defeated,  if  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  perversity  of  his 
creatures  were  mA,  remedied  and  set  right?  And  is  not  a  bsmedt  the 
clearest  marie  di  perfect  goodness  and  justice  f 

TdkB  it  in  another  light.  Free-will  crosses  that  eonetitutiony  which 
God«  by  establishing,  shows  he  intended  should  take  place.  This 
present  disturbance  could  not  have  been  prevented,  because,  according 
to  my  Lord  and  his  ill-used  poet,  it  was  necessary  to  the  schemes  of 
divine  wisdom,  that  there  should  be  sudi  a  creature  as  mav: 

For  in  th^  tcftl^  of  reMooing  life  'tis  plain 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  disorder  will  be  hereafter  rectified. 

Had  tnan  indeed  been  made  unnecessarily;  and  had  this  man  broke 
in  upon  God's  general  system,  his  Lordship  might  have  had  some  pre* 
tence  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  God  meast  ths  system  8H0UIJ>  nov 
BE  FCJBTHEB  PiTBSUED;  that  is,  that  the  scheme  which  annexes  happiness 
to  virtue,  and  misery  to  vice,  should  remain  in  its  present  condition  of 
an  incomplete  dispensation,  to  all  eternity.  But  since  man  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  general  system,  complete  in  all  its 
members,  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  God*s  not  meaning  the  particular 
system  should  be  further  pursued^  when  that  Jurther  pursuit  is  only  to 
bring  it  to  its  natural  period;  short  of  which,  it  would  remain  unftnisbed» 
nay,  unformed. 

He  goes  on.  We  know  what  wisdom  and  powsa  are.  We  hnioim 
both  intuitivefyf  and  by  the  help  of  our  senses^  that  such  as  we  conceive 
them  to  be,  such  they  appear  in  the  wobk;  and  therefore  we  know 
demonstratively  that  such  they  are  in  the  worker. 

And  do  we  not  know  what  ooodness  and  justice  are?  And  by  the 
very  same  means?  Do  we  not  intuitively y  and  by  the  hefy  of  our 
senses  know,  that  such  as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  such  they  appear  in 
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the  WOBK,  namely,  in  that  constiiuHan  of  things^  which,  his  Lord^ip 
tells  us,  annexes  happiness  to  virtue,  and  misery  to  vice?  And  may 
we  not  demonstroHveki  collect  from  thence  that  such  they  are  in  the 
WORKER,  since  thb  constitutiony  his  Lordship  tells  us  again,  is  the  effect 
of  God's  WILL?  On  his  own  prindpleB,  therefore,  applied  to  his  own 
state  of  the  reasoning  d  posteriariy  it  appears,  that  God  is  of  infimie 
goodness  undjustieey  as  well  as  otif^mte  wisdom  and  power. 

But  to  give  AUTHORITY  to  his  partial  reasoning  (the  usual  support  of 
all  partialities),  he  makes  AtMxagoras  instruct  us,  what  we  are  to  think 
of  this  matter.  "  Should  you  ask  Anaxagoras,"  says  he,  <<  what  good- 
ness is,  or  justice^  he  might  bid  you,  perhaps,  turn  your  eyes  inward, 
first;  then,  survey  mankind;  observe  the  wants  of  individuals,  the 
benefits  of  society,  and,  from  these  particulars,  frame  the  general  notions 
6i  goodness  and  Justice.  He  might  go  a  step  further:  and  add,  this  is 
human  goodness  and  human  justice,  such  as  we  can  comprehend,  such 
as  we  can  exercise,  and  such  as  the  supreme  mind  has  made  it  both  our 
duty  and  interest  to  exercise,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  system, 
and  by  the  relations  which  arise  in  it ;  from  all  which  our  notions  of 
goodness  and  justice  result,  and  are  compounded." 

We  hnow  then,  according  to  our  mock  Anaxagoras,  what  goodness 
and  Justice  are,  as  certainly  as  what  wisdom  and  power  are:  since  this 
quaternion  of  attributes  are  all  known  by  the  same  means  and  by  no 
other:  we  hnow  both  intuitively  and  by  the  help  of  our  senses^  that  such 
as  we  conceive  them  to  be,  such  they  appear  in  the  work.  For  he  bids 
us  turn  our  eyes  inward;  then  survey  mankind;  and  lastly,  observe  how 
reason,  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  confirms  our  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  that  which  we  gain  by  the  help  of  our  senses, — But 
what  does  all  this  signify,  if  Anaxagoras  or  his  Lordship  be  in  a 
humour  of  concluding  against  their  own  premises?  Hear  then  how  tlie 
speech  ends — "  Of  divine  goodness  and  divine  justice,  might  this  philo- 
sopher conclude,  I  am  unabus  to  frame  any  adequate  if otioks."  * 
What?  Unable  to  frame  those  notions  which  God,  by  his  moral  con- 
stitution, has  put  into  our  hands ;  and  by  the  declaration  of  his  will,  has 
taught  us  to  apply  ?  Yes,  he  bids  us  conclude,  that  we  arc  unable  to 
frame  any  adequate  notion  of  divine  goodness  and  justice,  and  yet, 
on  the  force  of  the  very  same  reasoning,  to  conclude  as  steadily,  tliat 
we  are  able  to  frame  an  adequate  notion  of  divine  wisdom  and  power. 
— This  old  philosopher,  I  suppose,  was  not  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at, 
like  his  drunken  church-HELOTS ;  f  yet,  he  plays  the  fool  to  admiration. 

•  Vol.  !▼.  p.  116,  117. 

f  — *'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish/*  ^ys  his  Lordship,  <*  tliat  the  race  of  mttsphysiciaiis  si>il 
I'Muists  should  iucrvase.     but  siuce  there  will  be  such  men,  it  is  very  ri;&>ouiU>lc  to  w'v. i\ 
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— We  i>o  KJioWy  says  Anaxagoras,  what  goodness  and  justice  are  :  we 
knew  botk  iniuitivefyf  and  bjf  the  help  of  our  senses f  that  such  as  we. 
conceive  them  to  be,  such  they  appear  in  the  work;  and  theb£fobe  we 
]K>  iroT  KKOW  duU  sudk  they  are  in  the  worksb. 

Might  I  be  permitted  to  address  myself  to  this  renegado  sopliist,  I 
would  8ay»— ->Your  brethieuy  the  ancient  philosophers,  reasoned  d  pos^ 
teriori  in  this  manner,  '^  Can  you  think  there  is  wisdom  and  power  ia 
you,  and  none  in  your  Maker?" — By  no  means.  They  reasoned  well* 
'^Let  me  ask  you  then,  is  there  goodness  and  justice  in  you,  and  none 
in  jovx  Maker?"  His  answer,  I  suppose,  woidd  be  the  same.  But, 
prompted  by  his  Lordship,  into  whose  service  he  is  now  entered,  ho 
adds,  That,  from  human  goodness  and  justice  we  cannot  come  to  the 
NATURE  of  the  ^ifvtite.  What  should  hinder  us,  I  pray  you?  Is  it  not 
from  our  intuitive  conception  of  our  own  wisdom  and  power  that  we 
gain  an  adequate  idea  of  God's?  Are  wisdom  and  power  mors 
PERFECT,  as  they  are  found  in  man,  than  goodness  and  justice  ?  If  there-* 
fore,  the  imperfection  of  these  attributes  in  man  hinder  our  acquiring 
an  adequate  idea  of  those  in  God,  we  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  his 
toisdom  and  power :  if  the  imperfection  does  not  hinder,  then  we  may 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  his  goodness  sjid  justice. 

But,  the  inference  to  God*s  power  and  wisdomy  his  Lordship  says,  ia 
suj^orted  by  what  men  see  of  the  effects  of  them,  in  his  works;  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  physical  system.  Do  we  not  see  hkewise  the 
effects  of  God's  goodness  and  justice,  in  the  order  and' harmony  of  the 
morcdy  in  the  happiness  that  naturally  attends  virtue,  and  the  misery 
consequent  on  vice?  And  is  not  the  moral  system  as  much  God*s  work, 
as  the  physical  f 

Thus,  we  see,  that  by  the  very  reasoning,  his  Lordship  employs  to 
prove  the  ncttural  attributes,  and  by  the  very  method  he  prescribes  to 
us  for  proving  the  moral  attributes,  we  have  demonstrated  the  moral  with 
a  precision  and  a  certainty,  at  least  equal  to  the  natural.  His  Lordship 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  event ;  and  therefore  when  he  had  set 
us  at  defiance,  he  tried  to  put  the  change  upon  us,  under  pretence  of 
reminding  us,  that  the  moral  attributes  should  be  examined  by,  or  applied 

tOf  THE  constitution  OF  THE  WORIiD  AND  THE  STATE  OF  MANKIND  IN 

IT.*  I  had  full  as  much  reason  to  be  aware  of  his  Lordship.  And 
therefore  in  stating  the  question,  at  my  entrance  on  the  subject,  I 
obviated  this  miserable  sophism.  I  call  it  by  no  better  name,  because  it  is 
not  the  constitution  of  the  world  or  the  sUUe  of  mankind  in  it,  but  the 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MORAL  SYSTEM,  or  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice 

that  they  may  wrre  to  the  same  good  purpose  that  the  Helots,  the  drunken  slaves,  did  at 
SparU/'  &c.^Vol.  v.  p.  41G. 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  331. 
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m  ihi$y  naiuimUy  opeiste  to  produoe  kapittiwft  and  nuMry^  1^  wMcfa 
Ood'«iiMro/«llrtftMltoare  tobetriedaiidasoertainad.  Bot  diit»  wludi, 
by  a  ttetdy  light,  gives  i»  a  vnifbrm  view»  iie  would  have  wm  tnrnftoBi 
to  contemplate  that  obacura,  distarbod,  and  ahiftiiig  aoene,  the  aetaai 
itate  of  vice  and  Tiitae,  of  miaery  and  kaiiinBeat,  amongst  man.  That 
i%  he  woidd  have  ua  conchide  oonoeming  God*a  natore^  not  ftom  ins 
rcuoHTAxt  ooHBTrnmoir  of  things,  bat  lirom  the  ebxacbdbs  in  that 
•onstitotion  made  by  the  abuse  of  man^s  firee-wills  whieh  y^  (yAatn  he 
is  arguing^  on  eqmai pramdemoB)  he  again  and  again  confsssss  oaght 
not  to  be  charged  upon  God ;  and  declaims  violently  against  the  lolly  of 
those  who  impute  the  eflRrats  of  that  abuse  to  him.  Though  heve  (in  his 
various  attempts  to  blot  out  Ms  idea  qfGotFsmoralatiriimie$)hehefo!ll 
of  the  disorders  <^  the  moral  system,  considered  as  part  of  God^  design. 

But  since  I  have  mentioned  his  arguments  for  an  eqmai  providgmf9f  I 
duHild  be  uigust  to  my  argument,  if  I  concealed  from  the  reader,  aaother 
of  his  contradictions.— He  had  man's /ii/Mrs  stait  as  well  as  ChkPwmmwi 
aUrUmiei  to  throw  out  of  the  religions  world;  or,  to  speak  more  prc^erty, 
he  had  nxuaiON  to  overturn,  by  taking  away  its  very  sssbncb:  and  as 
the  hre^ularitiet  in  the  present  administration  of  GodVi  moral  providence 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  first  atten^;  and  the  eonmlffMy  of  the  mtormi 
tjfUem  iiseif  in  the  way  of  the  others  when  he  arguea  against  a  wvwke 
STATE,  you  would  think  there  were  no  trregukaritieM  ;  and  when  he  argues 
against  the  mobal  attributes,  you  would  think  there  was  no  omnitieney. 

We  now  come  to  his  Lordship's  particular  objections  against  the 
morcU  attribuies.     One  of  them  is  that  they  are  Bouifx>XD. 

**  They  [the  divines]  go  further.  As  God  is  perfect,  and  man  very 
imperfect,  they  talk  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  justice,  as  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  power;  though  the  latter  may  preserve  their  nature  without 
any  conceivable  bounds,  and  the  former  may  cease  to  be  what  they  are, 
unless  we  conceive  them  bounded.  Their  nature  implies  necessarily  a 
limitation  in  the  exerdse  of  them.  Thus  then  the  morai  aUrHmies, 
according  to  this  the<^ogy,  require  infinitely  more  of  God  to  man  than 
men  are  able,  or  would  be  obliged  if  they  were  able,  to  exercise  to  one 
another:  greater  profusion  in  bestowing  benefits  and  rewards,  greater 
rigour  in  punishing  ofi'ences."* 

You  have  here  his  Lordship's  own  words;  and  nothing  less  could  hi- 
duoe  any  one  to  think  so  disadvantageously  of  this  philoaopher  of  the 
first  head,  as  they  necessarily  imply^  Let  us  consider  the  premismr  and 
examine  the  inferences  both  implied  and  depressed. 

Hesays,  \.T)M,ih»morsd<mnhuUsen'ebimnded;2.T\mii^ 
are  not  bounded.     Let  us  see  to  what  the  first  pn^iosition  amounts ;  and 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  second. 

•  Vol.  ▼.  p.  628. 
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1»-T1m  mmai  aUribuies  are  coosidered  by  lu  «8  relative  to  inieUigetU 
oreatttw :  the  naiuiral  are  not  ao  considered.  Thus,  the  goodness  and 
jwatiflp  vkea  relative  to  man,  are  greatly  hounded  $  a  certain  low  degree 
of  reirard  aaffioee  for  bis  gottd}  a  certain  low  degree  of  punisliinent  for 
hie  evil  mcAkam.  Let  God's  goodness  and  justice  respect  a  higher  rank 
ef .  intettgCDt  beings,  and  they  will  be  then  Ums  boutuUd;  for  greater 
lew^tdi  loid  punislunents  will  be  reqaired;  and  so  on,  to  the  highest  rank 
of  Iptirilignnt  creatures.  Yet  as  the  h^faest  is  at  infinite  distance  from 
tbe  <3reatoff,  the  exercise  of  the  mcral  attributes,  as  they  bear  relation  to 
bis  iatelligent  ereatures,  must  be  still  bounded. 

2«  Hia  eeoond  proposition  is,  that  the  naiural  aUriiutet  are  not 
ioundedt  It  is  true,  these  cannot  be  considered  as  relative  to  God's 
iniMgeni  creatures;  yet  since,  in  their  exercise,  they  must  be  con- 
aiderad  as  relaitive  to  his  creation  at  large;  and  since  creation,  however 
immense^  ia  not  infinite,  the  natural  attributes  so  considered  are  not 
infinite:  but  if  not  infinite,  they  are  bounded.  There  is  no  difference 
therefiDre,  ia  tke  oxercue  of  God's  attributes,  between  the  moral  and  the 
naimralf  save  only  in  the  degree. 

Bat  if  we  consider  God's  moral  and  naiural  attributes  more  abstract- 
edly, not  as  they  wreinthe  exercise,  and  relative  to  intelligent  beings, 
and  to  actual  creation,  but  as  they  are  in  his  nature,  then  they  are  both 
unbounded.  Thus  we  see  his  Lordship's  notable  distinction  is  both 
imaginary  and  useless. 

However,  let  us  give  him  all  he  aska;  and  then  see  what  he  will  be 
able  to  infer  firom  it. 

L  His  first  iirference  seems  to  be  this:  ^'  As  the  moral  attributes  are 
bounded,  and  not  infinite  like  the  natural,  our  idea  of  them  must  be 
obscure  and  inadequate*^  What!  because  they  are  better  adapted  to 
human  contemplation  ?  as  things  bounded  certainly  are  better  adapted 
than  thiiigs  iufinile.  Our  idea  of  such  of  God's  attributes  as  bear  rela- 
tion to  a  beii^  whose  nature  and  properties  we  know,  namely  mah, 
must  needs  be  more  adequate  and  better  defined,  than  the  idea  of  such 
aUrilMitea  as  bear  relation  to  beings  whose  nature  and  properties  we 
know  not,  namely,  the  gross  of  those  which  make  up  the  mavEBSs. 

2.  His  other  inference,  is  expressed  in  these  words:  Thus  then  tke 
moral  aiiributee,  according  to  this  theologg,  require  in/initefy  more  of 
God  to  mam  •than  men  are  able,  or  unmld  be  obliged  iftheg  were  able,  to 
e^erdee  to  one  another.  To  say,  the  moral  attributes,  according  to 
Qiristian  theology,  or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  art^dal  theology,  re- 
quires ufFiJf IT£LY  more,  is  an  extravagant  h3rperbole.  To  say,  it  requires 
more,  is  true.  And  for  this  plain  reason:  the  relation  between  Creator 
and  creature  is  much  more  intimate  than  that  between  fellow-creatures ; 
therefore  the  divine  goodness  is  more  abundant:  the  relation  between 
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lord  and  servant  is  more  appropriate  than  that  between  fellow-servants ; 
therefore  the  ^vme  Justice  is  more  severe.    And  had  it  not  been  deemed 
too  presuming  to  refer  his  Lordship  to  scripture  for  instruction  (especially 
in  a  matter  where  the  abuse  of  scripture  was  chiefly  intended)  I  might 
there  have  pointed  to  b, parable  which  would  have  set  him  right;  and  hatf 
always  kept  artificial  theologyy  whatever  he  might  think,  iGrom  going 
wrong.     But  infinite^  when  applied  to  the  exercise  of  a  moral  attribute 
in  reference  to  man,  is  his  Lordship's  nonsense,  with  due  reverence  be 
H  spoken,  not  the  nonsense  of  artificial  divines.     They  were  not  ignorant, 
that  the  rule  infirmiorem  vel  deteriorem  partem  sequitur  eonsequemiia, 
lield  as  well  in  nwrals  as  in  logic.     Though  God  be  infinite,  man  is  finite ; 
and  therefore,  with  respect  to  man,  the  exertion  of  a  moral  attribute  is 
finite,  not  infinite.      His  Lordship  himself  saw  something  of  this,  as 
appears  by  his  own  words.     The  nature  of  the  mortU  attributes  implies 
necessarily  a  limitation  in  the  use  of  them.     And  why  would  he  sui^>ose, 
divines  could  not  see  as  far  into  this  matter  as  himself? 
•  But  if  there  be  an  error  in  artificial  theologyy  he  is  as  sure,  at  one 
time  or  other,  to  espouse  it;  as  he  is  ready  at  all  times  to  calumniate 
the  divine  who  holds  it.     Men,  in  their  ill-advised  zeal  to  defend  the 
scripture  doctrine  of  the  Son's  Divinity,  were  not  always  sufficiently 
careful  in  selecting  their  arguments.  Amongst  such  as  had  perhaps  been 
better  let  alone,  they  employed  this;  that  as  man's  offence  was  against 
an  infinite  Being,  it  required  an  infinite  satisfaction;  which  none  but 
such  a  Being  could  give.     Now  his  Lordship,  we  see,  espouses  this 
very  principle  to  discredit  God's  moral  attributes,  and  the  artificicd 
theology  of  Jesus  Christ;  which  speaks,  indeed,  of  infinite  rewards;  but 
not  as  matter  of  due,  but  of  grace. 

As  the  being  bounded  is  one  of  his  Lordship's  objections  against  the 
moral  attributes,  so  the  being  merely  human,  is  another. 

"  After  Dr  Clarke,"  says  he,  "  has  repeated  over  and  over,  that  ail 
the  moral  attributes  are  the  samein  God  as  in  our  ideas ;  and  that  he,  who 
denies  them  to  be  so,  may  as  well  deny  the  divine  physical  attributes^ 
the  Doctor  insists  only  on  two  of  the  former,  on  those  of  justice  and 
goodness.  He  was  much  in  the  right  to  contract  the  generality  of  his 
assertion.  The  absurdity  of  ascribing  temperance,  for  instance,  or 
FORTITUDE,  to  God,  would  have  been  too  gross,  and  too  visiMe  even 
to  eyes  that  prejudice  had  blinded  the  most.  But  that,  of  ascribing 
justice  and  goodness  to  him,  according  to  our  notions  of  them,  might  be 
better  covered,  and  was  enough  for  his  purpose,  though  not  less 

RSALLT  absurd."* 

Which  sliall  we  most  admire:  his  knowledge  or  his  ingenuity?     Or 
shall  we  follow  the  advice  of  his  own  motto^f  and  wonder  at  noMng  ? 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  311.  t*Ni»  idinlfari. 
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When  men  contemplate  what  they  call  moral  virtue,  op  the  attributes 
of  humanity,  they  divide  them  into  two  classes,  perfectly  distinct  from 
one  another.  In  the  first  are  comprized  those  which  belong  to  man 
onder  the  idea  of  a  free  intelligent  being,  such  as  goodness  and  justics: 
in  the  second,  those  which  belong  to  him  under  the  idea  of  a  creature  of 
his  own  frail  species,  such  as  ten^peranee  9xA  fortitude.  The  first  belong 
to  all  free  intelligent  beings;  the  latter,  only  to  such  a  being  as  man: 
tiiose  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  free  intelligence,  and  so  are  common  to 
all:  Hkese^  from  the  imperfections  of  a  very  inferior  creature,  and  so  are 
pecoliar  to  humanity;  for  we  easily  conceive  a  higher  order  of  free 
created  intelligences,  in  which  the  moral  virtues  of  the  second  class 
have  no  place.  They  are  superior  to  the  impressions  of  fear,  and  so 
have  no  room  to  exert  fortitude:  they  are  removed  from  the  temptation 
of  excess,  and  so  have  no  need  to  exercise  temperance.  Now  when 
CuiiucB,  after  other  divines,  had  said  that  the  moral  attributes  are  ike 
same  in  God  as  in  our  ideas,  what  attributes  could  they  possibly  mean 
but  those  of  the  first  class;  those  which  belong  to  beings  under  the  idea 
of  free  intelligences  ?  Stupid  as  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  make  divines, 
they  could  never  blunder  at  such  a  rate  as  to  conceive,  that  those  virtues 
or  moral  attributes,  which  proceed  from  the  imperfection  of  the  creature^ 
might  belong  in  any  manner  to  the  Creator,  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
all-perfect.  They  held,  with  his  Lordship,  and  they  will  hold,  without 
him,  that  the  great  Grod  is  infinitely  wise  and  powerful.  Were  they  then 
in  any  danger  to  give  him  temperance,  which  implied  his  being  obnoxious 
tofolfy;  or  fortitude,  which  argued  impuissance?  Infinite  wisdom,  there* 
fore,  and  infinite  power,  exclude  from  God  the  very  ideas  of  temperance 
vmd.  fortitude.  But  do  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power  exclude  from 
God  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice  9  On  the  contrary,  his  Lordship, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  reduced  to  the  poor  shift  of  owning  goodness 
and  justice  to  be  contained  in  infinite  wisdom  and  pouter;  after  he  has 
said,  as  here  he  does,  that  the  ascribing  goodness  and  justice  to  God  is 
NO  LESS  RE  AixT  ABSTJUO  than  the  ascribing  temperance  andfortitude  to  kim. 

But  Clarke  contracted  the  generality  of  the  assertion  to  serve  a 
purpose.  I  think  he  did :  and  for  one  of  the  hent  purposes  in  the  world, 
that  of  coMMOT?  sei?se.  Had  his  Lordship  been  pleased  to  contract  him* 
self  on  the  same  principle,  he  might  have  passed,  perhaps,  for  a  great 
philosopher;  though  he  had  certainly  been  a  less  writer. 

But  then,  if  you  ask,  what  purpose  his  Lordship  had  to  serve,  when  he 
used  the  equivocal  word  all,  (which  may  signify  cither  M  of  one  kind, 
or  all  of  every  kind)  where  he  observes,  Clarke  holds,  that  all  the  morai 
attributes  are  the  same  in  God,  kc  I  answer,  it  was  to  give  himself 
the  poor  pretence  to  say,  that  Clarke  afterwards  contracted  his  generality^ 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  contradicted  himself. 
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A  third  objection  agfdiift  the  Mora/ allr>6iitef  is,  **  That  FA96iOBB  and 
▲rFXcnoNs  mix  with  our  goodness  and  justiee;  which  therefore  eamioi 
be  suf^posed  to  be  iAe  sam^  iniimd  with  God'ss  thongh  our  wisdoet  and 
power*  with  which  no  pass&oos  or  affeotiooB  mix,  must  be  die  same  im 
UndvnthhMBr 

Were  passion  and  aflbction  itmparMe  from  human  goodness  and 
justiee,  the  ol)jection  might  seem  to  have  some  force;  indeed,  not  mneh 
eren  thm.  But  bow  miserable  must  the  objection  appear  to  those  who 
see,  i»  <kll  men  may,  that  they  are  $q^araUef  Separable,  I  mean,  fin 
practice  as  wett  as  speculation:  (of  which  we  have  at  present^  one  great 
exsanple  at  least,  in  a  high  tribunal  where  they  dblne  the  most)  So  that 
the  true  idea  even  of  human  goodness  and  justiee  exeludes  all  passion 
and  affection*  What  hinders  then  our  rising*  horn  that  idea,  to  Divine 
goodness  and  jastice,  any  more  than  our  rising,  from  the  idea  <^  human 
wisdom  and  power,  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  powers  and  from  per* 
esiving,  that  as  wdl  the  maraif  as  the  nahartU  attributes,  are  the  same  in 
kind,  both  in  God  and  man? 

But  this  is  not  all  tiiat  may  be  iairiy  said  in  favour  of  our  adequate 
idea  of  God's  m&ral  oUributeMy  whim  coD^>ared  with  the  naiurai.  For 
though  PASfiiOH  mixes  not  with  the  human  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
power,  yet  something  dse  does,  mnch  more4iffieult  to  be  sepamtedthan 
ygrsion,  from  the  human  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice,  I  mean  the 
INSTBUMENTAUTT  OF  MATTER.  We  CEtt  conceivc  nothing  of  human 
power  without  the  use  of  such  an  instrument:  yet  tliis,  by  his  Lordttiiip's 
own  confession,  does  not  hinder  us  fitmi  risii^  from  the  idea  of  our  own 
wisdom  and  power,  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Crod;  nor  fiY)m  seeing 
that  they  are  the  same  in  kind.  Why  then  should  the  other  foreign 
combination  hinder  us  from  seeing  that  goodness  and  justice  are  the  same 
ill  kind9 

Still,  further.  The  majweji  ef  knmtfing  in  Crod,  on  wluch  depends 
his  natural  attribute  of  wisdom,  is  confessedly  different  bom  what  it  is 
in  man;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  concep- 
tion: yet  this,  according  to  his  Lordship's  account,  does  not  hinder  our 
attaining  to  an  adequate  idea  of  dimi$ke  wiedom^  though  it  rises  only  from 
what  we  see  of  the  kuman. 

How  happens  it  then,  that,  in  both  these  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
foreign  mixture  of  the  inttrumefUali^  of  maUer^  and  the  manner  of 
knowing,  we  attain  an  adequate  idea  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  ?  His 
Lordship  will  tell  you,  it  is  by  separating  what  is  foreign,  fit>m  what  is 
native  to  the  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power.  And  shall  not  I  have  as  much 
credit  with  my  reader,  when  I  tell  him,  we  acquire  an  adequate  idea  of 

•  1 764. 
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CrodV  goodness  ftnd  justice,  by  separating  fit>m  the  idea  of  buman 
goodness  and  justice  the  foreign  mixture  a£ passion  and  affection^ 

But  bis  Lordship  has  a  greater  quarrel  than  all  this,  with  the  hosai. 
ATTBtBUTxs.  They  give  rise  to  embarrassed  questions,  dislionourable 
to  Grod,  and  misduevous  to  religion. 

**Aa  they  [the  divines]  modeled  God's  government  on  a  human  plan, 
so  they  conceived  bis  perfections,  tnarai  as  well  as  physical,  by  human 
ideas« — Thus  God  was  said  to  be  the  fibst  good  :  but  then  the  general 
notion  or  abstract  idea  of  this  good  was  not  only  taken  from  human 
goodness,  but  was  considered  too  with  little  or  no  other  relation  than  to 
uam^-^A  question  arose  therefore  on  these  hypotheses,  Haw  could  evil 
come  imiQ  a  system  of  which  Chd  was  the  author? — this  question  made 
a  fiurther  hypothesis  necessary ;  another  first  God,  another  coetemal  and 
coequal  principle,  was  introduced  to  solve  it;  a  Jh'st  cause  of  all  etfily 
as  the  otiier  was  of  all  goodJ** 

The  fabe  representation  of  this  fact  I  reserve  for  another  occasion:  the 
false  inference  from  it,  is  what  I  now  propose  to  consider* 

His  Lordship  suppose^  that  the  notion  of  (rod's  moral  attributes  gave 
birth  to  an  insoluble  question  concerning  the  origin  of  evil;  and  that  this 
occasioned  the  invention  of  the  mischievous  hypothesis  of  the  two  prin-^ 
eiples.  Who  would  have  suspected  all  this  evil  to  arise  from  the  fibst 
oooB  I  Yet  so  it  was :  and  therefbre  the  notion  of  such  a  oood  must  be 
fahe;  or  at  least,  very  hurtJuL 

I.  As  to  the  first,  if  his  Lordship's  inference  be  right,  it  will  unsettie 
all  useful  knowledge ;  because  there  is  no  great  principle,  either  m  physics^ 
or  in  natural  theology,  but  which,  if  we  be  not  on  our  guard,  and  wise 
enough  to  stop  at  the  extent  of  our  ideas,  will  lead  us  into  inextricable 
difficulties:  as  one  mig^t  instance  in  a  point  that  arises  out  of  both  the 
sciences,  physics  and  morals  together — The  agreement  between  free-will 
and  prescience.  This  is  a  well-known  case :  and  as  his  Lordship  pretends 
to  untie  this  knot,  .which  hath  so  long  kept  the  learned  world  intangled» 
let  us  examine  his  great  talents  on  what  is  worthy  of  them.  "  Our  ideas," 
says  he»  "of  divine  intelligence  and  wisdc^m  may  be  neither  fantastical 
noTfolsCf  and  yet  God's  manner  of  knowing  may  be  so  different  from 
ours,  that  foreknowledge,  as  we  call  it  improperly  in  him^  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  contingency  of  events ;  although  that  which  we  call  prO' 
per^  foreknowledge  in  ourselves^  be  not  so."t 

I  have  two  or  three  remarks  to  make  on  these  words. 

1.  Our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes,  his  goodness  and  justice,  he 
msJiBs  fantastical  andfcUse,  on  account  of  difficulties  arising  from  them: 
yet  God's  natural  attributes,  his  intelligence  and  wisdom,  may,  he  says, 
be  neither  fantastical  nor  false,  though  a  difficulty  as  great  arises  from 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  88.  t  Vol.  ▼.  p.  5«6. 
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them;  namely,  the  apparent  discordancy  between  free-will  and  presci- 
ence. 

2.  My  second  remark  is,  that  his  solution  is  more  fantastic  and/aUe 
than  the  wildest  chimera  of  school-metaphysics.  The  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling God's  prescience  to  man's  free-will  does  not  arise  from  our  ignorance 
in  God's  icanneb  of  knowing,  but  from  God's  actuai*  knowi;xdok. 

3.  My  third  remark  is,  that  his  Lordship,  who  is  here  so  penetralkig, 
that  he  can  easily  reconcile  prescience  and  free-willy  is  yet,  in  another 
place,  so  cloudy,  that  he  cannot  see  how  an  ^^  equal  providence  and  free 
agency  may  stand  together."* 

4.  My  last  remark  is  (and  it  rises  out  of  the  foregoing)  that  where 
religion  is  not  concerned,  his  Lordship  sees  no  difficulty  in  any  part  of 
the  system  of  creation :  but  as  soon  as  ever  religion  appears,  then  cUf- 
iiculties  start  up  by  dozens.  Of  this,  take  an  instance  from,  as  it  will 
lead  us  back  to,  the  case  in  hand.  Our  ideas  of  God's  moral  attributes, 
he  says,  must  needs  be  false,  because  the  conceiving  of  them  by  human 
goodness  and  justice  raises  up  the  question  of  the  origin '  of  etnly  con- 
sidered moraUy.  Well.  And  does  not  the  conceiving  of  God^a physical 
attrilmtesy  by  human  wisdom  and  power,  lead  to.  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  evily  considered  naturaUy?  Yet  our  ideas  of  the  physical 
attributes  are  neither  false  nor  fantastical.  But  to  this,  his  Lordship 
replies,  evil,  considered  naturalfyy  is  not  real,  but  apparent  only.  Why 
so?  Because  it  contributes  to  the  greater  good  of  the  whole.  May  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  evil,  considered  morally?  Nay,  hath  it 
not  been  actually  said,  and  proved  too,  on  the  same  principles?  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  they  are  either  both  real  or  \ioih  fantastic. 

In  a  word,  the  truth  is  no  more  than  this,  presumptuous  man  knows 
not  where  to  stop :  he  would  penetrate  even  to  the  arcana  of  the  God- 
head: 

For  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

And  this  impious  humour  it  was  which  gave  birth  to  the  absurd  hypothesis 
of  TWO  PRINCIPLES.  But  is  the  folly  to  be  charged  upon  our  idea  of  the 
moral  attributes  f  Ridiculous  1  We  see  its  cause  is  in  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  :  passions  that  operate  alike  on  all  systems ;  and  find  materials  to 
gratify  their  extravagance,  equally  in  the  physical  as  in  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity. 

II.  As  to  his  Lordship's  second  inference,  that  this  idea  is  at  least 
productive  of  much  mischief  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  have 
none  at  all;  let  me  observe,  that  the  idea  of  God's  very  existence  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  mischief,  even  all  the  mischiefs  of  superstition.     Is  it 

*  See  my  observations  oii  this  proposed  difficulty  iii  the  appendix  to  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Diviue  Legation. 
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thei^ore  better  to  be  without  a  God?  T\  ho  besides  his  Lordship  would 
say  so?*  Why  then  should  we  think  it  better  to  be  without  the  idea  of 
the  moral  aiiributeSy  even  though  the  evils  it  produced  were  necessary  F 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  They  are  casual  only :  the  issue  of  pride  and 
presumption;  which  the  idea  of  the  moral  attributes  does  not  at  all 
influence. 

III.  How£TBB,  these,  if  not  hurtful,  are  useless;  and  this  is  his  next 
cayil.  '^Infinite  wisdom  and  power y**  says  his  Lordship,  ^<have  made 
things  as  they  are:  how  goodness  and  justice  required  they  should  be 
made  is  neither  coram  judiccy  nor  to  any  rational  purpose  to  inquire."!' 
To  inquire  how  the  universe  of  things  should  be  made^  which  refers  to 
God's  power  and  wisdom^  serves  indeed  no  reasonable  purpose.  But 
to  inquire  concerning  our  own  state  and  condition  in  this  universe,  whidi 
re^srs  to  God's  goodness  andjusticCf  is  either  coram  judice^  or  we  were 
sent  into  the  world  to  no  purpose.  His  Lordship's  sophistry  seems  to 
confound  two  things  that  plain  sense  hath  always  distinguished,  viz.  our 
own  business  from  other  men^s.  When  the  king  holds  a  session  of  justice* 
it  is  not  for  every  particular  to  inquire  into  all  his  measures;  but  every 
particular,  who  is  summoned  to  attend  the  court,  is  much  concerned  to 
know  how  he  himself  shall  be  dealt  with.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  is  ready 
to  say,  we  are  not  summoned;  that  is,  we  are  not  accountable  creatures. 
But  this  is  begging  the  question. 

Again,  to  inquircy  much  more  to  prescribe,  how  things  should  be  madcy 
in  any  particular  system,  has  all  the  folly,  presumption,  and  impiety, 
which  his  Lordship  charges  upon  it:  because  the  parts  having  a  relation 
to  the  whole,  an  all-wise  Architect  makes  them  in  conformity  to  that 
whole,  of  which,  we  know  nothing ;  and  therefore  our  only  conclusion 
should  be,  that  the  part  we  do  know,  is  constituted  for  the  best.  But  it 
is  another  thing  to  say  (which  is  all  that  divines  have  said,  bow  differentiy 
soever  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  represent  the  matter)  that  God  will  act 
equitably  with  his  rational  creation,  by  distributing  good  and  evil  to  them 
according  to  their  deserts;  because  this  does  not  depend  upon  any  whole, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  on  his  attributes  of  goodness  and  justice, 
of  which,  we  know  enough  to  determine  with  certainty  concerning  his 
final  dealing  with  every  rank  of  free  and  reasonable  beings.  In  this  case 
to  pass  our  judgment  is  so  far  from  folly  or  impiety,  that  not  to  do  it 
would  be  stupidity  or  hypocrisy.  To  call  this  proceeding,  as  his  Lord- 
ship does,  the  patching  or  botching  up  one  system  with  another,  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation. 

At  length,  he  ends  just  where  he  set  out,  that  we  have  no  ideas 

*  He  indeed  says,  he  had  rather  be  an  atheist  than  achnowledge  the  Chrietian  theolojfy; 
and  we  may  believe  him. — See  voU  iv.  p.  34. 
t  Vol.  V.  p.  303. 
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of  the  mond  attributes  at  all.    ^*  Upon  the  whole  matter^*  says  he,  *^  we 
may  conclude  safely  from  error,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  Clarxs,  that 
aofhess  and  juitiee  in  Ood  ccnmot  he  conceived^  wUh&ut  mam/eti 
prt9U!mpHon  and  impietjf^  to  he  the  same  as  in  the  ideas  we  frame  of 
these  perfections  when  we  consider  them  in  men,  or  when  we  reasott 
about  them  abstractedfy  in  themselves;  but  that  in  the  supreme  Governor 
of  the  world  they  are  something  transcendent,  and  of  which  we  can- 
not make  any  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them.''^ 
It  was  for  jargon  like  this  that  a  famous  schoolman  got  the  name  of  the 
TEANSCENBSNT  DocTOB.     Yet  he  assurcs  us  that  he  is  justified  by  the 
authority  of  St  Paul  and  Dr  Babbow.     These  two  gre€U  dmmesj  says 
he,  are  on  my  side.\    Two  noble  supporters,  (it  must  be  confBSsed)  to 
his  Lordship's  achievements  I     One  thing  I  have  observed,  which  may  be 
wcnih  reflecting  on — a  strange  propensity  in  FBSBTHiNXxma  to  mistake 
their  enemies  for  their  friends,  and  as  strange  a  propensity  in  the  clbbot 
to  mistake  their  friends  for  their  enemies.     This  difierent  turn  is  odd 
enough:  and,  at  first  view,  seems  a  little  mysterious ;  when,  perfai^  there 
may  be  no  more  in  it  than  this — freethinkers  have  invented  the  trick  to 
amuse  the  clergy,  in  order  to  raise  their  suspicions,  and  excite  their 
jealousy  against  their  best  friends:  and,  unhappily,  the  clergy  have,  now 
and  then,  fidlen  into  the  snare. 

But,  after  all,  who  would  expect  that  the  ieather'<lressing  pontiff  I  of 
all  men  should  have  been  thought  worthy  to  support  ihejirst  philosophy  ! 
What  has  St  Paul  done  at  last  to  deserve  this  honour?  Why,  in 
answer  to  the  objections  against  God's  dispensations  in  the  religious 
worid,  the  apostle  refers  us,  *'for  entire  satisfaction  to  the  incomprehen- 
sible wisdom  of  God,  who  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  providence 
ordereth  things  in  methods  transcending  our  abilities  to  discover  or  to 
trace."  §  This  solution,  which  is  here  extolled  for  its  great  modesty,  is 
referred  to,  in  another  place,  for  its  greater  impudence.  | 

But  St  Paul  says,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  inconqfrdkensible 
wisdom  of  God  In  good  time.  But  how  does  this  prove  that,  in  Paul's 
o^nnion,  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  moral  attributes,  unless  the 
quality  of  an  agent,  and  his  action,  be  one  and  the  same  thing? 

Dr  Barbow,  I  presume,  will  stand  his  Lordship  in  no  better  stead 
than  St  Paul.  "  As  the  dealings  of  every  wise  man,**  says  the  Doctor, 
^'are  sometimes  founded  upon  maxims,  and  admit  justifications  not 
obvious  or  penetrable  by  vulgar  conceit;  so  may  (rod  act  according  to 
rules  of  wisdom  and  justice  which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  by  our 

♦  VoU  T.  p.  350.  +  VoL  T.  p.  362. 

%  This  Is  Uie  title  with  which  he  dignifies  Saimt  Paul,  in  his  4th  voU  p.  423.     What 
pitjr  was  it,  his  Lordship  did  not  linow  tlutt  TTkANfovW  had  called  him  a  downright  Cobblf.r. 
$  Vd.  v.  p.  SCO.  II  Vol.  ill.  p.  307. 
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faculties  to  apprehend,  or  with  our  means  to  descry.  As  there  artf 
natural  modes  of  being  and  operation,  so  there  may  be  prudential  and 
moral  modes  of  proceeding,  far  above  our  reach,  peculiar  objects  of 
dmoe  wisdom  not  to  be  understood  by  any  creature,  especially  by  crea- 
tores  who  stand  in  the  lowest  form  of  intelligence ;  one  remove  from 
beasts:  In  fine,  those  rules  of  equity  and  experience  which  we  in  our 
transaetions  with  one  another  do  use,  if  they  be  applied  to  the  dealings 
of  God  will  be  found  very  incongruous  or  deficient,  the  case  being 
vastly  altered  from  that  infinite  distance  in  nature  and  state  between 
God  and  us,  and  from  die  immense  difference  which  his  rdations  to- 
wards fis  have  from  our  relations  to  one  another.''^  What  now  has  all 
this  (whidi  relates  only  to  the  ineamprehensible  nature  of  €rod*s  pravi* 
deneey  to  do  with  our  inadequaie  ideas  cf  his  moral  attributes  f  At 
least,  if  his  Lordship  will  contend,  that  the  man  who  thinks  Grod's  pro- 
vidence ineon^ehensibley  must  needs  think  our  ideas  of  his  moral  attri* 
bates  imadequatey  he  must  go  a  step  further,  and  confess,  that  Barrow 
supposed  our  ideas  of  the  natural  attributes  to  be  inadequate  likewise; 
for  he  pats  both  on  the  same  footing.  As  there  are  natural  nu>des  cf 
being  and  operation  (says  the  Doctor),  so  there  may  beprudenti€d  and 
MOBAL  modes  of  proceeding  for  above  our  reach.  But  as  this  would  be 
going  too  far;  farther  than  the  fibst  fhilosophy  will  allow  of,  I  sup- 
pose his  Lordship  would  be  content  to  give  up  this  quotation  from 
Barrow,  as  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

At  last,  and  when  you  would  least  expect  itf  common  sense  and 
coomion  sentiments  return.  And  God's  moral  attributes,  after  much  ado, 
are  allowed  to  be  in  nature.  ^  Where  religions,''  says  his  Lordship, 
**  which  pretend  to  be  revealed,  prevail,  a  new  character  of  God's  good" 
ness  arises — an  artificial  goodness  which  stands  often  in  the  place  of  the 
NATURAL."'!'  And  this,  after  he  had  so  often  told  us,  that  we  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  any  goodness  at  all.  Well,  but  as  awkwardly  as  God's 
natural  goodness  comes  (and,  in  every  sense)  d  posteriori,  yet  it  comes, 
and  deserves  to  be  made  welcome.  **  All  the  knowledge,''  says  he, 
^  that  God  has  given  us  the  means  to  acquire,  and  therefore  all  he 
designed  we  should  have  of  his  physical  and  moral  nature  and  attri- 
butes, is  derived  from  his  worhs,  and  from  the  tenor  of  that  pro- 
viDKNCE  by  which  he  governs  them."  J     You  will  observe  the  words — 

the  tenor  of  that  providence 1  have  detected  the  sophistry  of  them 

before,  where  I  have  stated  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  God's  worhs.  I 
bid  you  observe  them  now,  to  judge  of  the  following  climax  (if  I  may 
so  call  it)  or  his  walk  down  stairs.  The  wisdom  <*  is  not  so  often  dis- 
cernible by  us  [in  God's  works]  as  the  power  of  God,  nor  the  goodness 
as  the  wisdom."  §     As  scanty  and  slender  as  the  knowledge  is  of  God's 

•  Vol.  V.  pp.  361,  362.     t  Vol.  v.  p.  431.     \  Vol.  t.  pp.  6«3,  6f4.      $  Vol.  v.  p.  385. 
VOL.  f.  Z 
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moral  attributefl^  which  his  Lordship  here  allows  us  to  collect  from  his 
works,  yet  it  flatly  contradicts  what  his  system  had  obliged  him  over 
aad  over  to  maintain;  particularly  in  the  following  words— O/* citvtiie 
goodness  and  dwine  justice  (says  his  Lwdship  in  the  person  of  AnajUr 
goras)  /  am  vnaUe  to  frame  awy  adequate  notionsy^  from  God*s  works. 
This  mock  concession  is  again  repeated,  and  as  6arefidly  goarded. 
^  By  natural  theology,"  says  hb  Lordship,  ^<  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  which  he  has  mani- 
fested to  us  in  some  degree  or  other  in  every  part,  even  the  most  minute, 
of  his  creation.  By  that  too,  we  are  taught  td  ascribe  ooodn^ss  and 
imncE  to  Atm,  wherever  he  intended  we  should  so  ascribe  thefn,  that 
is,  wherever  either  his  works,  or  the  dispensations  <^his  providence,  do 
as  lOBCsssABiLT  communicatc  these  notions  to  our  minds,  as  those  oi 
wisdom  and  power  are  communicated  to  us,  in  the  whole  extent  of  both."  f 
-  What  his  Lordship  would  have  you  'vafet  from  this  is,  that  we  are  9o 
WHSBX  taught  to  ascribe  goodness  and  justice  to  God;  since  the  dispet^ 
saHons  of  his  providence  do  no  whese,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  vxcse- 
HAULT  communicate  these  notions.  But  allow  him  his  premises,  that 
neither  God's  works  nor  dispensations  do  iobcbssaiiilt  communicate  to 
m  the  notions  of  God's  goodness  and  justice;  would  his  eondusion 
Ibliow,  that  therefore  we  are  no  where  taught  in  these  works  and  dis- 
prasations  to  ascribe  those  attributes  unto  him  ?  Suppose  these  works 
and  dispensations  did  only  probably  communicate  these  notions  to  our 
minds ;  will  not  this  probability  teach  us  to  ascribe  goodness  and  justice 
to  him?  God  hath  so  framed  the  constitution  of  things,  that  man, 
throughout  his  whole  conduct  in  life,  should  be  necessarily  induced  to 
farm  his  judgment  on  appearances  and  probable  arguments.  Why  then 
not  in  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  ?  or  rather,  why  not  in  this,  above  the 
rest  ?  if  so  be  Grod  indeed  had  not  (as  I  have  shown  he  hath)  necessarily 
communicated  these  notions — but  still,  what  is  this  to  our  adequate  idea 
of  the  moral  attributes,  the  point  in  question?  God's  not  necessarify 
communicating^  affects  only  the  realitgy  not  the  precision  of  the  idea. 
All  therefore  we  learn  by  the  observation,  which  would  thus  put  the 
change  upon  us,  is,  that  his  Lordship  has  a  very  strong  inclination,  that 
God  should  have  neither  goodness  nor  justice;  so  far  as  they  carry  with 
them  any  disposition  to  reward  or  punish.  For  as  to  the  attributes 
themselves,  divested  of  their  consequences ;  and  undisturbed  by  our 
IMPIOUS  IMITATION,  X  he  has  little  or  no  quarrel  with  them.  His  Lord- 
ship certainly  never  intended  to  teach  the  common  reader  more  of  the 
secrets  of  his  philosophy  than  what  necessabelt  arises  from  his  profes- 
sions.    But  to  make  God  treat  mankind  in  this  manner,  to  conmiunicate 

•  Vol.  ir.  pp.  116,  117.  t  Vd.  ▼.  p.  6«7. 

%Ovn  OBLIGATION  TO  INITATB  OOD  18  A  FALBS  AND  rKOFANB  DOCTBINN.— Vol.  ▼.  p.  65. 
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to  ihevt  minds  the  appearance  of  attiibates  which  he  has  not,  is 
drawing  an  image  of  the  Deity  from  his  Lordship's  own  likeness ;  the 
very  fault  he  so  mnch  censures  in  divines.  But  if  it  must  needs  be, 
that  God  is  to  be  represented  either  after  them,  or  after  his  Lorddiipi 
I  should  choose  to  have  the  clergy's  Grod,  though  made  out  of  no  better 
stuff  than  abtiitciai«  thxoloot  (because  this  gives  them  both  goodnuim 
§adjm9tiee)y  rather  than  his  Lord^ip's  Grod,  which  has  neither;  although 
composed  of  the  more  refined  materials  of  the  fibst  philosopht.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  will  not  deny  but  he  may  be  right  in  what  he  says,  that 
men  conceive  of  the  Deity,  more  hunumo;  and  that  his  Lordship's  Grod 
and  the  dergy's  God  are  equally  faithful  copies  of  themselves. 

In  a  word,  if  Grod  teachesy  whether  dearly  or  obscurely,  he  certainly 
intended,  we  should  Uam.  And  what  we  get  even  by  appearances,  is 
real  knowledge,  upon  his  Lordship's  own  principles.  For  if  truth  be, 
as  he  assnres  us  it  is,  of  so  precarious  a  nature  as  to  take  its  being  from 
our  own  system,  it  must  be  real  aa  far  as  it  appears.  <<  Our  knowledge,*' 
says  tiiis  great  philosopher,  '<  is  so  dependent  on  our  own  system,  that  a 
great  part  o#  it  would  not  be  knowledge  perhaps,  but  error  in  any  other."* 

It  is  thus. he  involves  himself  in  perpetual  contradictions:  and  it  will 
be  alwa3r8  thus,  when  men  dispute  (for  believe  they  cannot  f)  agunst 
common  notices,  and  the  most  obvious  truths;  such  as  liberty  of  will; 
the  certainty  of  knowledges  and  this,  which  (I  reckon)  obtrudes  itself 
upon  us  as  forcibly  as  either,  the  MOBAii  attributss  of  the  Deitt. 

But  the  game  is  now  on  foot,  let  us  follow  it  close.  We  have  unra- 
velled him  through  all  his  windings ;  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  him 
take  shelter  in  the  thick  cover  of  God's  incomprehensible  nature ;  and 
rather  than  allow  (more  than  in  jest)  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
ready  to  resolve  all  his  attributes,  both  natural  and  moraly  into  one 

INDEFINITE  PSBFBCTION. 

But  soft.  Not  yet.  We  must  come  to  it  by  degrees  and  regular 
advances.    First,  the  moral  attributes  are  to  be  resolved  into  the  naturoL 

**  If  they  [the  natural  and  moral  attributes]  may  be  considered 

separately,  as  we  are  apt  to  consider  them ;  and  if  the  latter,  and 
every  thing  we  ascribe  to  these,  are  not  to  be  resolved  rather  into  the 

firmer;  into  his  infinite  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  power." ( It  is 

yet,  we  see,  but  a  question;  and  that  only,  whether  the  moreU  attributes 
are  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  natural.  In  the  next  passage  the  matter 
is  determined.  '*  I  think  (and  what  he  thinks,  he  holds  it  but  reasonable 
we  should  all  think)  that  the  moral  attributes  of  the  supreme  Being  are 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  356. 

^  Hear  what  he  hinuelf  says  of  frscwill.     Thefrte-wiO  f(f  man  no  one  can  deny  ke 
hoe  without  LYING,  or  renouncing  hie  intuitive  knowledge. ^VoU  t.  p.  406. 
t  Vol.  V.  pp.  628,  624. 
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ahtorbed  in  his  wisdom;  that  W6  should  consider  them  only  as  different 
modifications  of  this  pJiysical  attribute."  * 

We  are  not  yet  near  the  top*  However,  b^re  we  go  any  higher,  let 
us  set  together  his  inconsistencies,  as  they  appear  in  this  situation. 
Sometimes  the  ideas  of  divine  wisdom  are  better  determined  than  those 
of  divine  goodness:^  sometimes  we  have  no  ideas  at  all  of  divine 
ffoodness:X  and  sometimes  again  (as  in  the  place  before  us),  the  divine 
goodness  is  the  same  as  wisdom^  and  therefore,  doubtless,  (notwith- 
standing his  Lordship),  the  idea  of  it  as  well  defined.  Now,  of  all 
these  assertions,  to  which  will  he  stick?  To  which,  do  you  ask?  To 
none  of  them,  longer  than  they  will  stick  to  him:  and  straggling,  undis- 
ciplined principles,  picked  up  at  adventures,  are  not  apt  to  stick  long  to 
any  side:  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  incline  towards  the  enemy,  he  has 

done  with  them. Come,  if  you  will  needs  have  it,  you  shall.     The 

secret  is  this.  The  attributes  are  mere  names  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of 
them.  All  that  remains,  worth  speaking  of^  is  one  undefined  btxenai. 
bbason:  and  so  the  farce  concludes. 

**•  The  moral  ATTRiBnTES,"  says  he,  "  are  barely  names  that  we  give 
to  various  manifestations  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  one  simple  uncom" 
pounded  Being."  § 

**  Of  divine  goodness  and  divine  justice  I  am  unable  to  frame  any 
adequate  notions ;  and  instead  of  conceiving  such  distinct  moral  attri- 
butes in  the  supreme  Being,  we  ought^  perhaps^  to  conceive  nothing  more 
than  thiSf  that  there  are  various  appucations  of  one  eternal 

REASON,  WHICH  IT  BECOMES  US  LITTLE  TO  ANALYZE  INTO  ATTRIBUTES.'"  || 

To  this  miserable  refuge  is  his  Lordship  reduced,  to  avoid  divine 
JUSTICE.  But  why,  the  reader  will  say,  did  he  not  speak  out  at  first, 
and  end  his  quarrel  with  the  moral  attributes  at  once?  Your  humble 
servant  for  that.  Barefaced  naturalism  has  no  such  charms  as  may 
make  her  received  when  and  wherever  she  appears.  There  is  need  of 
much  preparation,  and  not  a  little  disguise,  before  you  can  get  her  ad- 
mitted even  to  what  is  called  good  compang, — But  then,  you  will  say, 
after  he  had  resolved  to  speak  out,  why  did  he  stop  again  in  his  career ; 
and,  when  his  premises  are  general  against  cUl  attributes,  his  conclusion 
became  particular,  against  the  moral  only?  Not  without  reason,  I 
assure  you.  He  had  need  of  the  natural  attributes,  to  set  up  against 
the  moral;  and  therefore  had  himself  analyzed  this  eternal  reason  into 
the  specific  attributes  of  wisdom  and  power.  But  when  he  saw  his 
adversaries  might,  by  the  same  way,  analyze  it  into  goodness  andjustice^ 
he  then  thought  fit  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  own  method :  but  it  was  to 
be  done  obliquely.    And  hence  arises  all  thin  embarrass  and  tergiversation. 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  335.  t  Vol.  T.  pp.  341,  626.  t  Vol.  U,  pp.  1 16,  117. 

^  Vol.  v.  p.  4.53.  I   Vol.  Iv.  p.  117. 
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He  would  wiUingly,  if  his  readers  would  be  so  satisfied,  analyze  the 
eternal  reason  into  wisdom  and  power:  but  there  he  would  stop;  and 
leave  the  other  side  of  the  eternal  reason^  unanalyzed:  and  if  goodness 
and  justice  should  chance  to  start  out,  he  has  a  trick  to  resolve  and  absorb 
them  into  wisdom  and  power,  as  only  different  modifications  of  the 
pkysieal  attributes.  But  if  this  should  revolt  his  readers,  and  they  ez-^ 
pect  equal  measure ;  then,  rather  than  give  them  back  the  goodness  and 
Justice  which  he  has  been  at  all  this  pains  to  proscribe,  he  will  throw 
wisdom  and  power  sAer  them,  and  resolve  all  into  the  one  sterital 

BBA80N* 

Bashful  NATURAI.I8M  has  now  thrown  aside  her  veil ;  and  is,  we  see; 
ready  to  &ce  down  and  defy  her  rival ;  whom  till  now  she  was  content 
to  counterfeit.  Give  me  leave  therefore,  to  repress  this  last  effort  of  her 
insolence  and  of  his  Lordship's  superior  wisdom.  He  now  tells  lis^ 
*' that  these  pretended  attributes,  as  they  are  commonly  specified,  and 
distinguished  into  natural  and  moral,  are  a  mere  human  fiction ;  invented 
by  aid  of  analogy  from  the  actions,  passions,  and  qualities  observable  in 
man:  and  that  the  simple  nature  of  Deity  is  one  uniform  perfection;  of 
which,  infinity  being  the  base,  we  can  have  no  distinct  idea  or  conception.** 

To  this  I  reply,  that  it  is  indeed  true,  that  these  specific  attributes^ 
from  which  we  deduce  all  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God, 
are  formed  on  analc^^,  and  bear  relation  to  ourselves.  But  then  we  say  such 
attributes  ieire  not  on  that  account  the  less  real  or  essential.  The  li^t  of 
the  SUN  is  not  in  the  orb  itself,  what  we  see  it  in  the  bainbow.  There  it  is 
one  candid,  uniform,  perfect  blaze  of  glory:  here  we  separate  its  perfeo- 
tion  into  the  various  attributes  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  and  what  else 
the  subtle  optician  so  nicely  distinguishes.  But  still  the  solar  light  is 
not  less  real  in  the  rainbow,  where  its  rays  become  thus  untwisted,  and 
each  difiering  thread  distinctly  seen  in  its  efiect,  thail  while  they  re* 
mained  united  and  incorporated  with  one  another  in  the  sun.  Just  so  it 
is  with  the  divine  nature:  it  is  one  simple  individual  perfection  in  the 
Godhead  himself:  but  when  refracted  and  divaricated,  in  passing  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  mind,  it  becomes  power,  justice,  mercy ;  which 
are  all  separately  and  adeqxtatelt  represented  to  the  understanding. 
But  that  his  Lordship  so  frequently  discards  his  own  principles,  I  should 
hope  he  would  submit  to  this  illustration,  since  he  owns  that  we  see  the 
Deity  in  a  reflected,  not  in  a  direct  light.  * 

It  is  a  true  light  then,  and  not  a  false;  and  the  knowledge  which  it 
conveys  is  real,  not  fantastic:  for  mirrors  are  not  wont  to  reflect  the 
species  of  the  mind's  visions,  but  things  exterior  and  substantial.  To 
turn  us,  therefore,  from  God's  attributes  (though  the  indirect,  yet  the 
well-defined,  image  of  him),  because  they  discover  something  to  us  we 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  524. 
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may  not  like,  a  heix  and  a  futube  judqmbkt,  to  t<irn  ns,  I  say,  firom 
thete^  to  the  wuiefined  eUmal  reammjis  doing  like  certun  French  phi-^ 
kMopherSy  who,  when  they  quarrelled  with  Newton's  theory  of  light  and 
ccdoorsy  contrived  to  Inreak  the  prism  by  which  it  was  demonstrated. 

And  nowy  reader,  let  me  ask:  who  is  there  that  desenres  the  name  of 
MAN,  and  will  not  own,  that  they  are  the  moral  attbibutes  of  the 
Deity  which  make  him  amiabms;  just  as  the  iMtural  aitribute$  JDak» 
him  revered? — What  is  hb  Lordship's  quarrdi  with  the  God  of  Mosss 
and  PAuii,  but  that  he  is  made .  unomiad/tf,  and  represented  without 
goodh/ess  or  justice  P  Their  Gody  therefore,  he  expressly  teUs  us,  skaii 
moi  be  hie  God.  *  Well  then:  he  has  his  God  to  make.  And  who  would 
not  expect  to  find  him,  when  made  by  such  a  woriunan,  a  God  of  ia&* 
nite  goodness  and  justice?  No  such  matter:  these  qualities  come  not 
out  of  his  Lordship's  hands;  so,  cannot  enter  into  the  composition  of  his 
Crod:  they  are  barefy  names  that  men  give  to  various  mamfeHaiione  of 
Ae  infinite  wisdom  of  one  sin^>le  uneompounded  Being,  The  pretended 
want  of  them  in  the  God  of  the  Jews  afforded  his  Lordship  a  ooounodi- 
008  cayil;  for  he  had  bbuqion  to  remove  out  of  his  way:  but  when  he 
came  to  erect  NATtiBAUSM  in  its  stead,  it  had  been  very  inconvenient 
to  give  them  to  his  own  idoL 

Honest  Plutarch,  though  a  priest,  was  as  warm  an  enemy  to  pbibst* 
cmATT  as  his  Lordship.  He  deriveli  all  ihe  evils  of  superstition  from 
men*s  not  acquiring  the  idea  of  a  Grod  infinitefy  good  and  just.  And 
proposes  this  knowledge  as  the  only  cure  for  superstition.  This  is  con* 
sistent.  But  what  would  the  ancient  world  have  thought  of  their  philo* 
sopher,  had  his  remedy,  after  hunting  for  it  through  a  hundred  volumes, 
been  a  God  without  any  goodness  and  justice  at  all? 

Nature  tells  us,  that  the  thing  most  desirable  is  the  knowledge  of  a 
God  whose  goodness  and  justice  gives  to  every  man  according  to  his 
woiIls.  His  LoBDSHip  tells  us,  that  beason  or  natural  beugion 
discovers  to  us  no  such  God.  Now,  if  both  speak  truth,  how  much  are 
we  indebted  to  be  velation  !  Which,  when  natured  religion  fidled  us, 
brings  us  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God  infinitely  good  and  just;  and  gives 
us  an  adequate  idea  of  those  attributes!  I  say  no  more  than  his  Lord- 
ship has  confessed. — Christianity^  says  he,  discovebs  the  love  of  God 
to  man;  his  infinite  justice  and  goodness. f 

Is  this  a  blessing  to  be  rejected?  His  Lordship  has  no  room  to  say 
feo,  since  the  discovery  is  made  in  that  very  way,  in  which,  upon  his  own 
principles,  it  only  could  be  made.  He  pretends,  "  we  have  no  other 
natural  way  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  but  from  his  worhs. 

*  "  Can  Any  man  prMmm  to  wf,  that  the  God  of  Mofei  or  the  God  of  Paul  is  the  true 
God?"— Vol.  V.  p.  667. 
t  Vol.  V.  p.  632. 
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By  iheae/'  he  says^  ^  we  gain  the  vdea^  of'  YnAphyncol  n^UrUnUes;  and  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  his  works  which  seems  to  contradict  those  attri« 
butesy  'tis  only  seeming:  for  as  men  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  nature^ 
the  difficulties  vanish.  It  is  not  so,"  he  says,  '<  with  regard  to  the  morol 
(UinlmUB»  There  are  so  many  phenomena  which  contradict  these,  and 
occasion  difficulties  never  to  be  dqared  up^  that  they  hinder  us  fton 
acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  the  moral  attributesJ*  Now  admitting  all 
this  to  be  true  (for,  generayy,  his  Lordship's  assertions  are  so  eixtrava^ 
ganty  that  they  will  not  even  admit  a  supposition  of  their  truth,  though 
it  be  only  for  ai^ument's  sakeX  what  does  it  effect  bnjt  this,  the  giving 
additional  credit  to  revelation  P  The  physical  difficfdties  dear  up  Mi 
we  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  no^re,  and  we  advance  in  proportion 
to  our  diligence  and  implication.  But  the  moral  d^fficultiee  never  deav 
up,  because  they  rise  out  of  the  whole  system  of  God's  moral  di^ienaar. 
tion;  which  is  involved  in  clouds  and  darkness,  impen^xable  to  mortal 
sight:  and  all  the  force  of  human  wit  alone  will  never  be  able  to  draw 
the  veil.  The  assistance  must  come  from  another  quarter.  It  must 
come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  the  author  of  the  dispensation*  Weill 
revelation  hath  drawn  this  veil,  and  so^  removed  the  darkness  which 
obstructed  our  attaining  an  adequate  idea  of  the  moral  attributes.  jShal) 
we  yet  stand  out?  And,  when  we  are  brought  hither  upon  his  Lord- 
ship's own  principles,  still  withhold  our  assent?  Undoubtedly  you  must. 
Beware,  says  he,  of  a  pretended  revdiation.  Why  so?  "Because  the 
religion  of  nature  is  perfect  and  absolute :  and  therefore  revelation  can 
teach  nothing  but  what  religion  hath  already  taught."*  Strange!  wli^, 
revelation  teaches  those  moral  attributes,  which  you,  my  Lord,  own» 
natural  religion  does  not  teach— -^^Here  we  stick. 

Die  aliquem  sodes,  die,  Quintillaoe,  eoloretn : 
Hcnmui 

And  here  we  are  like  to  stick.  His  Lordship  leaves  us  in  a  riddle.  WIU 
you  have  the  solution  ?  It  b  foolish  enough ;  as  the  solution  of  such  kind 
of  things  generaUy  is.  But  if  the  reader  hath  kept  his  good  humour, 
which,  I  confess,  is  difficult  amidst  all  these  provocations  of  impiety,  it 
is  enough  to  make  him  laugh.  I  said  before,  that  his  Lordship  borrowed 
all  his  reasoning  agtunst  revelation,  from  such  as  Tindal,  Toland,  Collins, 
Chubb,  and  Morgan.  This  solemn  argument  particularly,  of  the  per- 
fection OF  NATUEAJL  SEJLiGiON,  and  the  superseded  use  of  revelation, 
he  delivers  to  us  just  as  he  found  it  in  Tindal.  Now  Tindal,  who  pre- 
tended to  hold,  that  natural  religion  taught  both  the  moral  attributes 
and  9k  future  statCy  had  some  pretence  for  saying  that  it  was  perfect  and 
absolute.     But  what  pretence  has  his  Lordship  to  say  it  after  him,  who 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  544. 
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hMM  that  natural  religion  taught  neither  one  nor  the  other?  The  truth 
18,  he  refused  no  arms  fl^;ainst  bevelatioit;  and  the  too  eager  pursuit 
of  this  his  old  enemy  throegh  thiek  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of 
these  scrapes. 

To  see  his  Liordship  use  Tutdai/b  aroumebts  against  reffeiatiam^ 
amd  for  the  perfeetian  of  natural  reUgiony  along  with  hiis  own  princi- 
FLBS  of  no  moral  atirihuieg  and  no  Juiure  state,  must  needs  give  the 
reader  a  very  uncommon  idea  of  his  abilities:  for  the  first  of  these  prin- 
ciples makes  one  entire  absurdity  of  all  he  borrows  from  Tindal  agunst 
revelation ;  and  the  second  takes  away  the  very  pretence  for  perfection 
in  natural  religion. 

His  Lordship's  friend,  Sioift,  has  somewhere  or  other  observed,  that 
BO  subject  in  all  literature  but  reUgion  could  have  advanced  Tolaivd 
and  Asonx  into  the  class  of  reputable  authors.  Another  of  his  firiends 
seems  to  think  that  no  subject  but  religion  could  have  sunk  his  Lordship 
80  fiur  below  it:  if  etbb  Lobi>  Bolingbroke  trifles,  says  Pope,  it 
-WILL  be  wheh  he  writes  OH  DiviNiTT.*  But  such  is  the  fiite  of 
authors,  when  they  choose  to  write  upon  subjects  for  which  they  were 
not  qualified  either  by  nature  or  grace.  For  it  is  with  authors  as  with 
men:  who  can  guess  whi^  vessel  was  made  far  honour,  and  which  far 
dishonour  F  when  sometimes,  one  and  the  same  is  made  f(V  both.  Even 
this  choice  piece  of  the  first  fhelosopht,  his  Lordship's  sacred  pages, 
is  ready  to  be  put  to  very  different  uses,  aocor^ng  to  the  different  tem- 
pers in  which  they  have  found  his  few  admirers  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
public  on  the  other ;  like  the  china  utensil  in  the  Dunciai>,  wliich  one 
hero  used  for  a  p-^^^pot,  and  another  carried  home  for  his  headpiece. 

•  Pope'i  Worki,  vol.  ix.  I-ctt.  xir. 
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Htthxeto  we  have  shown  the  magistrate's  eare  in  propagating  the 
belief  of  a  God — of  his  providence  over  human  affiurs — and  of  the  way 
in  which  that  providence  is  chiefly  dispensed;  namely,  by  rewards  and 
punishments  in  tijuiure  state.  These  things  make  the  essence  of  religion, 
and  compose  the  body  of  it. 

His  next  care  was  for  the  support  of  religion,  so  propagated.  And 
this  was  done  by  uhitino  it  to  the  state,  taking  it  und«r  the  civil  pro- 
tection, and  giving  it  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  an  estabushmert. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  all  states  and  people,  in  the  ancient  world,  had 
an  X8TABIJSHED  BXLioiON ;  which  was  under  the  more  immediaie  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  were 

only  TOUeRATED. 

How  close  these  two  interests  were  united  in  the  Egyptian  policy,  is 
well  known  to  aU  acquainted  with  antiquity.  Nor  were  the  politest 
republics  less  solicitous  for  the  common  interests  of  the  two  societies^ 
than  that  sage  and  powerful  monarchy  (the  nurse  of  arts  and  virtue)  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  conduct  both  of  Rome  and  Athens,  for  the 
support  and  preservation  of  the  established  worship. 

But  an  established  religion  is  the  voice  of  nature;  and  not  confined  to 
certain  ages,  people,  or  religions.  That  great  voyager  and  sensible 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  J.  Baptiste  Tavernier,  speaking  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tonquin,  thus  deUvers  himself  concerning  this  universal 
policy,  as  he  saw  it  practised,  in  his  time,  both  in  the  east  and  west : 
'*  I  come  now  to  the  political  description  of  this  kingdom,  under  which 
I  comprehend  the  religion,  which  is,  almost  every  wherey  in  concert  with 
the  civil  government,  for  the  mutual  support  of  one  another r* 

That  the  magistrate  established  religion,  united  it  to  the  state,  and 
took  it  into  his  immediate  protection  for  the  sake  of  civil  society,  cannot 
be  questioned ;  the  advantages  to  government  being  so  apparent. 

F  *  Je  Tiens  k  la  description  politique  de  ce  royaume,  dms  laqueUe  je  romprens  la  reli- 
gion, qui  est  presque  en  tout  tifujt  dt  concert  avec  ie  gouvemement  civil  pour  Vappny 
reciproqtie  de  Cun  et  de  Vautre.  Rclatioa  oouvcUe  du  Ro)num«  de  Tonquin,  chap.  x.  A  la  fin. 
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Bat  the  necessity  of  this  union  for  procuring  those  advantages,  as 
likewise  the  number  and  extent  of  them,  are  not  so  easily  understood. 
fior  indeed  can  they  be  understood  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  an  established  bbuqioit,  and  of  those  principles  of  equity, 
on  which  it  ariseth.  But  as  this  master-piece  of  human  policy  hath  been 
of  late,  thpug^  but  of  late,  called  in  question,  after  having  fto$L  the  first 
institution  of  society,  even  to  the  present  age,  been  universally  practised 
by  the  magistrate,  and  as  universally-  approved  by  philosc^hers  and 
divines;  and  as  our  question  is  the  conduct  of  lawgivers,  and  legitimate 
magistrates,  whose  institutions  ai^  to  be  defended  on  the  rules  of  reason 
and  equity;  not  of  tyrants,  who  set  themselves  above  both;  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  eziamine  this  niatter  to  the  bdttom;  especially  as  the 
inquiry  is  so  necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  civil  advantages, 
resulting  from  an  established  reUgian* 

We  must  at  present  then. lay  aside  our  ideas  of  the  ancient  modes  of 
dvil  and  religious  societies:  and  search  what  they  are  in  themselves,  by 
nature;  and  thence  deduce  the  institution  in  question. 

I  shall  do  this  in  as  few  words  as  possible;  and  refer  those,  who  demre 
a  fbller  account  of  this  matter,  to  a  separate  discourse,  intitled,  Thb 

AIXIAKGB  BBTWBBB  CHUBCH  AND  STATS.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  where  we  speak  of  the  cnigin  of 
civil  sodety,  ihe  reader  may  r^nember  w^  have  shown  the  natural  defi- 
ciency of  its  plan;  and  how  the  influence  and  sanction  of  religian  only 
can  supply  that  defect. 

JReiigian  then  being  proved  necessary  to  society;  that  it  should  be  so 
used  and  i^pplied,  and  in  the  best  way,  and  to  most  advantage,  needs  no 
proof.  For  it  is  as  instinctive  in  our  nature  to  improve,  as  to  investigate 
and  pursue  good:  and  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  this  in  question, 
there  is  special  reason  why  it  should  be  studied.  For  the  experience  of 
every  place  and  age  informs  us,  that  the  coactivity  of  civil  laws  and 
reliffiany  is  littie  enough  to  keep  men  from  running  into  disorder  and 
mutual  violence. 

But  this  improvement  is  the  effect  of  art  and  contrivance.  For  all 
natural  good,  every  thing  constitutionally  beneficial  to  man,  needs  man's 
industry  to  make  it  better.  We  receive  it  at  the  provident  hand  of 
heaven,  rather  with  a  capacity  of  being  applied  to  our  use,  than  imme- 
diately fitted  for  our  service.  We  receive  it  indeed,  in  full  measure,  but 
rude  and  unprepared. 

Now,  concerning  this  technical  improvement  of  moral  good,  it  is  in 
artificial  bodies  as  in  natural;  two  may  be  so  essentially  constituted,  as 
to  be  greatly  able  to  adorn  and  strengthen  one  another:  but  then,  as  in 
this  case,  a  mere  juxta-position  of  the  parts  is  not  suflicient:  so  neither 

*  Se«  Td.  vii.  of  the  author's  oompleU  works. 
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ig  it  in  thai:  some  union,  some  coalition,  some  artful  inaeHion  into  each 
other  will  be  necessary. 

But  then  again,  as  in  natural  bodies,  the  artist  is  unable  to  set  about 
the  proper  operation,  till  he  hath  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  those  bodies,  which  are  the  subject  of  his  skill;  so  neither 
can  we  know  in  what  manner  religion  may  be  best  implied  to  the  seryioe 
€i  the  state,  till  we  have  learned  the  real  and  essential  natures  both  of  a 
Haie  and  a  reUgion.  The  obvious  qualities  of  both  sufficiently  show, 
that  they  must  needs  have  a  good  ^ect  on  each  other,  when  propeclj 
apifdied;  (as  our  artist,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  obvious  qualities  of  two 
natural  bodies,  we  suppose,  may  make  the  like  conclusi<m)  though  we 
have  not  yet  got  sufficient  acquaintance  with  them  to  make  the  proper 
applioBtion. 

It  behoves  us  therefore  to  gain  a  right  knowledge  of  the  nature  both 
of  a  ewU  and  of  a  religioui  society. 

I.  To  begin  with  civil  society  :  it  was  instituted  either  with  the  purpose 
of  attaining  all  the  good  of  every  kind,  it  was  even  accidentally  capable 
of  produdng;  cff  only  of  some  certain  good,  which  the  institutors  had  in 
view,  unconcerned  with,  and  unatt^itive  to  any  other.  To  suppose  its 
end  to  be  the  vague  purpose  of  acquiring  all  possible  accidental  good,  is, 
in  politics,  a  mere  solecism;  as  hath  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
writers  on  this  question.*  And  how  untrue  it  is  in  &ct,  may  be  gathered 
from  what  hath  been  said  in  the  beginning,  of  the  origin  of  society. 
Civil  society  then,  I  suppose,  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  instituted  for 
the  attainment  of  some  certain  end  or  ends,  exclusive  of  others:  and  this 
implies  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  this  end  from  others.  MHiich 
distinction  arises  from  the  different  properties  of  the  things  pretending. 
But  again,  amongst  all  those  things,  which  are  i^t  to  obtrude,  or  have, 
in  fact,  obtruded  upcm  men,  as  the  ends  of  civil  government,  there  is 
only  this  difference  in  their  properties,  as  ends;  that^  one  of  them  is 
attainahle  by  dvU  society  onfy,  and  all  the  rest  are  easily  obtained  toithomi 
it.  The  thing  then  with  that  property  or  quality  must  needs  be  the 
genuine  end  of  dvil  society.    And  this  end  is  no  other  than  secubitt 

TO  THB  TBMFOBAL  UHEBTY  AND  PROFESTY  OF  MAN.      For  this  end  (m 

we  have  shown)  civil  society  was  invented;  and  thisy  civil  society  alone 
is  able  to  procure.  The  great,  but  spurious  rival  of  this  end,  the  SALTib- 
TiON  OF  SOULS,  or  the  security  of  msji'sjuture  happiness,  belongs  there- 
fore to  the  other  division.  For  this  not  depending  on  outward  accidents, 
or  on  the  will  or  power  of  another,  as  the  body  and  goods  do,  may  be 
as  well  attained  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  in  civil  society ;  and  therefore^ 

*  See  Locke*ii  Defences  of  his  Letters  on  Tolenition.  This  tppears  to  hare  been  Aris- 
totle's opinion:— f^ii  fUf  •Zf'lm^ttrm  rt^tiXv,  nmi  r§  )«vX«»*  •t^f.yik^  4  fwrif  trtiu  rntSwrn, 
gjgf  ;^*X«*T»irM  Tii*  AiA^j«Ji»  fUx,mfm9  ^i^X^h  «^^'  •»  «"C**  '»»  *c.— Pol.  lib.  I  c»p.  «. 
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on  the  principle*  here  delivered^  cannot  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  insti* 
tution  of  civil  government ;  nor,  consequently,  one  of  the  ends  thereof. 
Bat  if  so,  the  promotion  of  it  comes  not  within  the  proper  province  of 
tiie  magistrate. 

XL  Seeondfyj  as  to  religious  society,  or  a  church.  This  being  insti- 
tuted to  preserve  purity  of  faith  and  worship,  its  ultimate  end  is  the 
tAi«vATioN  OF  souls:  from  whence  it  follows, 

1.  That  the  religious  society  must  needs  be  sovebxiok,  and  nn>£PEH- 
SSNT  ON  THE  dTiL.  Natural  dependency  of  one  society  on  another, 
arises  either  from  the  law  of  nature^  or  of  nations.  Dependency  by 
the  lasD  of  naturej  is  from  essence  or  generation.  Dependency  from 
estenee  there  can  be  none.  For  this  kind  of  dependency  being  a  mode 
of  natural  union  and  coalition ;  and  coalition  being  only  where  there  is 
an  agreement  in  eodem  tertio;  and  there  being  no  such  agreement  be- 
tween two  societies  essentially  different,  as  these  are,  there  can  possibly  be 
no  dependency.  Dependency  from  generation  is  where  one  society  springs 
up  from  another;  as  corporations,  colleges,  companies,  and  chambers,  in 
a  city.  These,  as  well  by  the  conformity  of  their  ends  and  means,  as 
by  their  charters  of  incorporation,  betray  their  original  and  dependency. 
But  religious  society^  by  ends  and  means  quite  difierent,  gives  internal 
proof  of  its  not  arising  from  the  state;  and  we  have  shown  by  external 
'evidence,*  that  it  existed  before  the  state  had  any  being.  Again,  no 
dependency  can  arise  from  the  law  ofnations^  or  the  civil  law.  Depen- 
dency by  this  law  is,  where  one  and  the  same  people  composing  two 
different  societies,  the  imperium  of  the  one  clashes  with  the  imperium  of 
the  other.  And,  in  such  case,  the  lesser  society  becomes,  by  that  law, 
dependent  on  the  greater ;  because  the  not  being  so,  would  make  that 
absurdity  in  politics,  called  imperium  in  imperio.  But  now  dvil  and 
religious  society,  having  ends  and  means  entirely  different;  and  the 
means  of  civil  society  being  coercive  power,  which  power  therefore  the 
religious  hath  not;  it  follows,  that  the  administration  of  each  society  is 
exercised  in  so  remote  spheres,  that  they  can  never  meet  to  clash :  and 
those  societies  which  never  clash,  necessity  of  state  cannot  bring  into 
dependency  on  one  another. 

2.  It  follows,  that  this  independent  religious  society  hath  not,  in  and 
ef  itself  any  coactive power  of  the  civil  hind:  its  inherent  jurisdiction 
being,  in  its  nature  and  use,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  state.  For 
if,  as  hath  been  proved,  civil  society  was  instituted  for  the  attainment  of 
one  species  of  good  (all  other  good,  requisite  to  human  happiness,  being 
to  be  attained  without  it)  and  that  civil  society  attains  the  good,  for  which 
it  was  ordained,  by  the  sole  mean  of  coercive  power;  then  it  follows,  that 
the  good,  which  any  other  kind  of  society  seeks,  may  be  attained  witli- 

•  See  book  iii.  fret.  0. 
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out  diat  power ;  consequentiy,  coercive  power  is  unnecessary  to  a  religuHis 
society.  But  that  mean,  which  is  unnecessary  for  the  attainment  of  any 
end,  is  likewise  unfit;  in  all  cases,  but  in  that,  where  such  mean  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  use  of  other  means  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 
But  religious  society  attains  its  end  by  means  of  a  different  kind ;  thei^* 
fore  coercive  power  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  unfit.  Again,  ends,  in 
their  nature  different,  can  never  be  attained  by  one  and  the  same  mean. 
Thus  in  the  case  before  us:  coercive  power  can  only  influence  us  to  out- 
ward practice ;  by  outward  practice  only,  is  the  good  which  civil  society 
aims  at,  immediately  effected;  therefore  is  coercive  power  peculiarly  fit 
for  civil  society.  But  the  good,  which  religious  society  aims  at,  cannot 
be  effected  by  outward  practice ;  therefore  coercive  power  is  altogether 
unfit  for  this  society. 

Having  thus  by  a  diligent  inquiry  found, 

I.  First,  Hiat  the  care  of  the  civil  society  extends  only  to  the  body^ 
and  its  concerns;  and  the  care  of  the  religious  society  only  to  the  soul: 
it  necessarily  fellows,  that  the  civil  magistrate,  if  he  will  improve  this 
natural  influence  of  religion  by  human  art  and  contrivance,  must  seek 
some  UNioir  or  aujance  with  the  church.  For  his  office  not  extending 
to  the  care  of  soulsy  he  hath  not,  in  himself,  power  to  enforce  the  influ* 
ence  of  rdigion:  and  the  church's  province  not  extending  to  the  boefy^ 
and  consequently  being  without  coactive  power,  she  has  not,  in  herself 
alone,  a  power  of  applying  that  influence  to  civil  purposes.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that  their  joint  powers  must  co-operate  thus  to  apply  and 
enforce  the  influence  of  religion.  But  they  can  never  act  conjointly  but 
in  union  and  alliance. 

II.  Secondfyy  having  found  that  each  society  is  sovereign^  and  inde^ 
pendent  on  the  other^  it  as  necessarily  follows,  that  such  union  can  be 
produced  only  by  fbex  convention  and  mutuax  compact  :  because, 
whatever  is  sovereign  and  independent,  can  be  brought  to  no  act  with- 
out its  own  consent:  but  nothing  can  give  birth  to  a  free  convention^ 
but  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  which  may  be  supplied;  or  a  view  of  mutual 
benefits,  which  may  be  gained  by  it* 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  that  union  which  produceth  a  reugion  bt 
LAW  established:  and  which  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  public  lettguo 
and  alliance  for  mutual  support  and  defence.  For  the  state  not  having 
the  care  ofsoulsy  cannot  enforce  the  influence  o£  religion;  and  therefore 
seeks  the  concurring  aid  of  the  church:  and  the  church  having  no  coer^ 
cive  power  (the  consequence  of  its  cares  not  extending  to  bodies)^  as 
naturally  flies  for  protection  to  the  state :  this  being  of  that  kind  of 

idliance  which  Grotius  calls  f<edus  injequale <<  Insequale  fo&dus," 

says  he,  <<  hie  intelligo  quod  ex  ipsa  vi  pactionis  nutnentem  priselationem 
qiiandam  alteri  donat:  hoc  est,  ubi  quis  tenetur  alterius  imperium  ac 
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HMJestatem  consenrare  ur  potentiobi  plus  honobis,  xnitriciobi  tlcs 

AVXJUl  DEFERATUB."  * 

An  aUi<mc€y  then,  bjf  free  conveniian,  being  in  its  nature  such  that 
each  party  miurt  have  its  motiyes  for  contracting;  our  next  in^iury 
will  be, 

I.  What  those  motives  vere,  which  the  state  had  for  eeMng^  and  the 
church  for  aceeptinffy  the  oiFers  of  a  union :  and, 

II.  The  mutual  benefits  and  advantages  thereby  arising. 

The  motives  the  magbtrate  had  to  seek  this  alUaneey  were  these: 
I.  To  preserve  the  essence  and  purity  of  religion; 
n.  To  improve  its  usefulness,  and  apply  its  influence  in  the  best  manner ; 
m.  To  prevent  the  mischief  which,  in  its  natural  independ^it  state,  it 
might  occasion  to  civil  society. 

1.  The  magistrate  was  induced  to  seek  it,  I,  As  the  neeessary  means 
ef  presenting  the  being  of  religion.  For  though  (as  hath  been  shown  in 
die  treatise  of  ike  alliance f)  rdigion  constitutes  a  society;  and  though 
this  society  will  indeed,  for  some  time,  support  the  existence  of  religion, 
which,  without  it,  would  soon  vanish  from  amongst  men;  yet,  if  we 
consider  that  religious  society  is  made  up  of  the  same  individuals  which 
compose  the  civil;  and  destitute  likewise  of  all  coercive  power ;  we  must 
needs  see,  that  a  society,  abandoned  to  its  own  fortune,  without  support 
or  protection,  would,  in  no  long  time,  be  swallowed  up  and  lost.  0£  this 
cfpinion  was  a  very  able  writer,  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
not  be  disputed: 

^  Were  it  not,"  says  he,  '<  for  that  sense  of  virtue,  which  is  principally 
preserved,  so  fiur  as  it  is  preserved,  by  national  forms  and  habits 
OF  BEUGioN,  men  would  soon  lose  it  all,  run  wild,  prey  upon  one 
another,  and  do  what  else  the  worst  of  savages  do."  X 

2.  But  of  whatever  use  an  alliance  may  be  thought,  for  preserving  the 
being  of  religion,  the  necessity  of  it,  for  preserving  its  puriiyy  is  most 
evident:  for  \£truihy  vjid  public  utility  coincide,  the  nearer  any  religion 
i^yproacheth  to  the  truth  of  things,  the  fitter  that  religion  is  for  the 
service  of  the  state.  That  they  do  coincide,  that  is,  that  truth  is  pro- 
ductive of  utility,  and  utility  indicative  of  tnitli,  may  be  proved  on  any 
principles,  but  the  atheistic ;  and  therefore  we  think  it  needless,  in  this 
j^ace,  to  draw  out  the  argument  in  form:§  let  us  then  consider  the 
danger  religion  runs  of  deviating  from  truth,  when  left,  in  its  natural 
state,  to  itself.  In  those  circumstances,  the  men  of  highest  credit,  are 
such  as  are  i&uned  for  greatest  sanctity.  This  sanctity  hath  been  gener- 
ally understood  to  be  then  most  perfect,  when  most  estranged  from  the 

•  Dfl  Jure  Belli  et  Pac.  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  sect.  21.  f  Book  I.  chap.  v. 

X  WoUaston'i  ReligioD  of  Nature  Delineated,  p.  124,  quarto  ed.  1725. 
4  See  book  iif.  sect.  6. 
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world,  and  all  its  habits  and  relations.  But  this  being  only  to  be  ac-* 
quired  by  secession  and  retirement  from  afiairs;  and  that  secession 
rendering  man  ignorant  of  civil  society,  and  of  its  rights  and  interests ; 
in  place  of  which  will  succeed,  according  to  his  natural  temper,  the 
destructive  follies  either  of  superstition  or  fimaticism,  we  must  needa 
conclude,  that  religion,  under  such  directors  and  reformers,  (and  Grod 
knows  these  are  generally  its  lot)  will  deviate  from  truth ;  and  conse-' 
quently  fiK>m  a  capacity,  in  proportion,  of  serving  civil  society.  I  wish 
I  could  not  say,  we  have  too  many  examples  to  support  this  observation^ 
The  truth  is,  we  have  seen,  and  yet  do  see  religious  societies,  some 
grown  up,  and  continuing  unsupported  by,  and  ununited  with  the  state; 
others,  that,  when  supported  and  unitedy  have  by  strange  arts  brought 
the  state  into  subjection,  and  become  its  tyrants  and  usurpers;  and 
thereby  defeated  all  the  good  which  can  arise  from  this  alliance;  such 
societies,  I  say,  we  have  seen,  whose  religious  doctrines  are  so  little 
serviceable  to  civil  government,  that  they  can  prosper  only  on  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  it  Such  are  those  whidi  teach  ike  holiness  of 
celibacy  and  aseeiicismy  ike  sif^ulness  of  defensive  war^  of  capiitdpun' 
iskmeniSy  and  ev&n  of  civil  nuigisiraey  itself 

On  the  other  hand,  when  religion  is  in  ailiance  with  the  state,  as  it 
then  comes  under  the  magistrate's  direction,  those  holy  leaders  having 
now  neither  credit  nor  power  to  do  mischief,  its  purity  must  needs  be 
reasonably  well  supported  and  preserved;  for  truth  and  public  utility 
coinciding,  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  will  see  it  for  his  interest  to 
seek  after,  and  promote  truth  in  religion:  and,  by  means  of  public 
utility,  which  his  office  enables  him  so  well  to  understand,  he  will  never 
be  at  a  loss,  where  such  truth  is  to  be  found:  so  that  it  is  impossible, 
under  this  civil  influence,  for  religion  ever  to  deviate  far  from  truth; 
alwa3r8  supposing  (fbr  on  such  supposition  this  whole  theory  proceeds) 
a  LEGITIMATE  govemmeut,  or  civil  policy,  established  on  the  principles 
of  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  man:  for  an  unequal  and  unjust 
government,  which  seeks  its  own,  not  public  utility,  will  always  have 
occasion  for  error:  and  so,  must  corrupt  religion  both  in  principle  and 
practice,  to  promote  its  own  wrong  interests. 

II.  Secondly,  the  magistrate  was  induced  to  seek  this  alliance,  (u  tke 
necessary  means  to  improve  tke  usefulness^  and  to  appfy  in  tke  best  man- 
ner y  tke  influence  of  religion  fbr  kis  service.  And  this  an  alliance  does 
by  several  ways. 

1.  By  bestowing  additional  reverence  and  veneration  on  tke  person  of 
tke  civil  MAGISTRATE,  and  on  tke  laws  of  tke  state.  For,  in  this  alli- 
ance, where  the  religious  society  is  taken  into  the  protection  of  the 
state,  the  supreme  magistrate,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  acknow- 
ledged HEAD  of  tke  religion.     Now  nothing  can  be  imagined  of  more 
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efficacy  for  securing  the  obedience  of  the  people.  Thoee  two  gteat 
maBtera  in  politics,  Aristotle  and  Machiavel,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  it 
of  force  enough  to  gain  reverence  and  security  to  a  tyrant.  What  then 
must  we  suppose  its  efficacy  in  a  legitimate  magistrature?  The  same 
veneration  will  extend  itself  over  the  laws  likewise:  for  while  some  of 
them  are  employed  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  ehurehj  and 
others  lent  to  the  church,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state^  and 
all  of  them  enacted  by  a  legisUUurej  in  which  churchmen  have  a  con- 
siderable share  (all  these  things  being  amongst  the  conditions  of  aUi' 
once*)  laws  under  such  direction,  must  needs  be  r^arded  with  the 
greatest  reverence. 

2.  £^  lending  to  the  church  q  coaetive  power* — It  may  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  speaking  of  the  innate  defects  of  civil  society,  we  ob- 
served, that  there  were  several  sorts  of  duties  which  civil  laws  could  not 
enfinrce;  such  as  the  duties  of  impesfbct  obligation;  which  a  religi- 
^ms  society,  when  endowed  with  coercive  power^  to  invigorate  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  b  capable  of  exacting:  and  such  likewise  of  the  duties 
of  PEBFECT  obligation;  whosc  breach  is  owing  to  the  intemperance  of 
the  sensual  appetites ;  the  severe  prohibition  of  which  threatens  greater 
and  more  enormous  evils:  for  while  these  unruly  passions  overflow,  the 
stopping  them  in  one  place  is  causing  them  to  break  out  with  greater 
violence  in  another;  as  the  rigorous  punishment  of  fornication  hath  been 
generally  seen  to  give  birth  to  unnatural  lusts.  The  effectual  correction 
therefore  of  such  evib  must  be  begun  by  moderating  and  subduing  tlie 
passions  themselves.  But  this^  civil  laws  are  not  understood  to  pre- 
scribe ;t  as  punishing  those  passions  only  when  they  proceed  to  act; 
and  not  rewarding  the  attempts  to  subdue  them:  it  must  be  a  tribunal 
regarding  irregular  intentions  as  criminal,  and  good  desires  as  meritori- 
ous, whicli  can  work  this  effect;  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  tlie  tri- 
bunal of  religion.  When  that  is  once  done,  a  coaetive  power  of  the 
civil  kind  may  be  applied  to  good  purpose ;  but  not  till  then :  and  who 
so  fit  to  apply  it  as  that  society,  which  prepared  the  subject  for  its  due 
application  and  reception  ?(  Again,  it  hath  been  observed,  §  that  tlie 
state  punishes  deviations  from  the  rule  of  right  as  crimes  only ;  and  not 
as  such  deviations^  or  as  sins;  and,  on  the  idea  of  crimes,  proportions  its 

•  See  Tol.  Tii.  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  book  If.  chap.  HI. 

f  See  note  F  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  A  jurisdiction  somewhat  resembling  this  we  find  in  the  &mous  court  of  AaEOPAcrsat 
Athene:  which  city  was  once  the  model  of  civU  prudence  as  well  as  of  religum^  to  the  im- 
proved part  of  mankind.  Isocrates,  speaking  of  this  branch  of  juiisdictiun  in  the  Areopagus, 
say^,  "  It  was  not  erected  to  PCJfWH  crimes,  but  to  pr«vext  them" «;  ^•vt$  ir^Zr»t 

JE|Mf  linfiumt  fiHtkneiehu  mfut^rmvuf  nytv9r§  yk^  rtir§  fuw  mirif  1^*9  Jmm APEIOII.  AOr. 

§  See  tlie  Alliance,  hook  i.  cliap.  iv. 
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punishments;  by  which  means  some  very  enormous  deviations  from  the 
rule  of  right,  which  do  not  immediately  affect  society,  and  so  are  not 
considered  as  crimes^  are  overiooked  by  the  civil  tribunal:  yet  these, 
being,  though  mediately,  very  pernicious  to  the  state,  it  is  for  its  inter- 
ests they  should  be  brought  before  some  capable  tribunal.  But,  besides 
the  civil,  there  is  no  other  than  the  ecclesiastical,  endowed  with  coactive 
power.  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  true,  and  onty,  end  and  use  of  spi- 
BrruAi<  couBTs.  A  church  tribunal  then,  with  coactive  power,  being 
necessary  in  aU  these  cases;  and  a  religious  society  having,  in  itself,  no 
such  power,  it  must  be  borrowed  from  the  state :  but  a  state  cannot  lend 
it,  without  great  danger  to  itself,  but  on  the  terms  of  an  alliance;  a 
state  therefore  will  be  induced  to  seek  this  alliance,  in  order  to  improve 
the  natural  efficacy  of  religion. 

3.  By  conferring  on  the  state  the  application  of  the  efficacy  of  re* 

ligion,  and  by  putting  it  under  tlie  magistrates  direction. There  are 

certain  junctures,  when  the  influence  of  religion  is  more  than  ordinarily 
serviceable  to  the  state:  and  these,  the  civil  magistrate  only  knows. 
Now  while  a  church  is  in  its  natural  state  of  independency,  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  improfe  those  conjunctures  to  the  advantage  of  the  state, 
by  a  proper  application  of  religion:  but  when  the  alliance  is  made,  and 
consequently  the  church  under  his  direction,  he  hath  then  authority  to 
prescribe  such  public  exercises  of  religion,  and  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  he  finds  the  exigencies  of  state  require. 

4.  By  engaging  the  church  to  apply  its  utmost  endeavours  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  state, — For  an  alliance  laying  an  obligation  on  the  state  to 
protect  and  defend  the  church,  and  to  provide  a  settled  maintenance  for 
its  ministers,  such  benefits  must  needs  produce  the  highest  love  and 
esteem  for  the  benefactor:  which  will  be  returned,  out  of  motives  both 
of  gratitude  and  interest,  in  the  most  zealous  labours  for  the  service  of 
civil  government. 

III.  Lastly,  the  state  was  induced  to  seek  this  alliance,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  mischiefs  which  the  church,  in  its  natural  indc" 
pendent  condition,  might  occasion  to  civil  society.  For,  in  this  state  the 
church  having,  of  itself,  a  power  of  assembling  for  religious  worship, 
fectious  men  may  commodiously,  under  that  cover,  hatch  and  carry  on 
designs  against  the  peace  of  civil  government :  and  the  influence  whidi 
popular  and  leading  men  gain  over  the  consciences  of  such  assemblies, 
by  the  frequency  of  occasional  harangues,  may  easily  ripen  these  con- 
trivances into  act,  when  strengthened  with  the  specious  pretext  of  re- 
ligion :  all  which  evils  are  effectually  remedied  by  this  alliance.  For 
then,  the  civil  magistrate  being  become  protector  of  the  church,  and, 
consequently,  supreme  head  and  director  of  it,  the  ministry  is  mostly 
in  his  power;  that  mutual  dependency,  between  the  clergy  and  people, 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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beingy  by  means  of  a  settled  revenue,  quite  broken  and  de8tro3red«  He 
admits  and  excludes  to  the  exercise  of  their  function,  as  he  sees  fit ;  and 
grants  it  to  none,  but  such  as  give  a  previous  security  for  their  aUegianoe 
to  him:  by  which  means,  all  that  influence,  which  the  ministers  and 
leaders  in  a  church  had  over  it  before  the  alliance,  as  the  proteciors  cf 
religiony  is  now  drawn  off  from  them,  and  placed  solely  in  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. 

Another  mischief  there  is  in  this  unaUied  condition  of  the  church,  still 
as  certaii^  and  fatal,  whenever  more  than  one  religion  is  found  in  a 
state.  For  in  these  latter  ages,  every  sect  thinking  itself  the  only  tme 
church,  or,  at  least,  the  most  perfectj  is  naturally  pushed  on  to  advance 
its  own  scheme  upon  the  ruins  of  the  rest:  and  where  argument  fails, 
civil  power  is  brought  in,  as  soon  as  ever  a  pai^y  can  be  formed  in  the 
public  euiministrcUion:  and  we  find,  they  have  been  but  tob  successful 
in  persuading  the  magistrate  that  his  interests  are  concerned  in  their 
rdigious  differences.  Now  the  most  effectual  remedy  to  the  dangerous 
and  strong  convulsions,  into  which  states  are  so  frequently  thrown  by 
these  struggles,  is  an  alliance^  which  establishes  one  church,  and  gives  a 
Juil  toleration  to  the  rest ;  only  keeping  sectaries  out  df  the  public  admin- 
ittration :  from  a  heedless  admission  into  which,  these  disorders  have 
arisen. 

Having  now  shown  the  principal  motives  which  engaged  the  state  to 
seeh  an  alliance  with  the  church ; 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  motives  which  the  church 
had  to  accept  of  it.  For  this  being,  as  is  observed,  a  free  convention, 
unless  the  church,  as  well  as  the  state,  had  its  proper  views,  no  alliance 
could  have  been  formed.  To  discover  these  motives,  we  must  recollect 
what  hath  been  said  of  the  nature  and  end  of  a  religious  society :  for  the 
benefits  adapted  to  that  nature  and  end,  must  be  her  legitimate  motive: 
but  if  so,  this  benefit  can  be  no  other  than  security  from  all  ex- 
ternal VIOLENCE.  The  state  indeed  could  not  justly  offer  it,  had  no 
alliance  been  made :  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  church  should  not  think 
it  for  its  interest  to  secure  its  natural  right  by  con^Mict ;  any  more  than 
that  one  state  should  not  stipulate  with  another  not  to  do  it  violence, 
though  that  other  was  under  prior  obligations,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  to  forbear. 

But  by  this  alliance  between  the  two  societies,  the  state  does  more : 
it  not  only  promises  not  to  injure  the  church  confederated,  but  to  serve 
it ;  that  is,  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  other  religious  societies, 
which  then  exist,  or  may  afterwards  arise  in  the  state.  How  one  reli- 
gious society  may  be  injuriously  affected  by  another,  hath  been  shown 
just  before ;  how  great  those  injuries  may  prove,  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
It  must  needs  then  be  the  first  care  of  a  church,  and  a  reasonable  care, 
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to  preserve  itself,  by  all  lawful  ways,  from  outward  violence.  A  state 
then,  as  hath  been  said,  in  order  to  induce  the  church's  acceptance  of 
this  offer,  must  propose  some  benefit  by  it :  and  because  this  is  the  only 
UgiiimaU  benefit  the  church  can  receive,  it  must  propose  this:  which, 
therefore,  being  considerable,  will  be  the  church's  motive  for  Alliance. 

There  are  only  two  other  considerations  that  can  be  esteemed  motives: 
the  one,  to  engage  the  state  to  propagate  the  established  religion  by 
force :  and  the  other,  to  bestow  honours,  riches,  and  powers  upon  it. 
Now,  on  recurring  to  the  nature  and  end  of  the  two  societies,  the  first 
motive  will  be  found  unjust;  and  the  second,  impertinent.  It  is  unjust 
in  the  church  to  require  the  engagement ;  because  the  performing  it 
would  be  violating  the  natural  right  every  man  hath  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  his  own  conscience.  It  is  unjust  in  the  state  to  engage  in 
it;  because,  as  we  have  shown,  its  jurisdiction  extendeth  not  to  opinions. 

It  is  impertinent  in  a  church  to  aim  at  riches,  honours,  and  powers, 
because  these  are  things  which,  as  a  church,  she  can  neither  use  nor 
profit  by ;  for  they  have  no  natural  tendency  to  promote  the  ultimate 
end  of  this  society,  salvation  of  souls;  nor  the  immediate  end,  purity  of 
worship.  ''Nihil  ecclesia  sibi  nisi  fidem  possidet,"*  says  St  Ambrose. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only  legitimate  motive  she  could  have, 
was  security  €ind  protection  from  outward  violence. 

On  these  mutual  motives  was  formed  this  fbee  AiiULANCE:  which 
gave  birth  to  a  chubch  by  law  ESTABiiiSHED. 

Now  as  from  the  nature  of  the  two  societies  is  discovered  what  kind 
of  union  only  they  could  enter  into ;  so  from  that  consideration,  together 
with  the  motives  they  had  in  uniting,  may  be  deduced,  by  necessary 
inference,  the  reciprocal  terms  and  conditions  of  that  union. 

From  the  mutual  motives  inducing  thereunto,  it  appears,  that  the 
great  preliminary  and  fundamental  article  of  alliance  is  this,  that  the 

CHURCH  SHALX  APPLY  ITS  UTMOST   INFLUENCE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 

state;  and  that  the  state  shall  support  and  protect  the 

CHURCH. 

But  in  order  to  the  performance  of  this  agreement,  there  must  be  a 
mutual  communication  of  their  respective  powers :  for  the  province  of 
each  society  being  naturally  dbtinct  and  different,  each  can  have  to  do 
in  the  other's  but  by  mutual  concession. 

But  again,  these  societies  being  likewise  as  naturally  independent  one 
on  the  other,  a  mutual  concession  cannot  be  safely  made,  without  one  of 
them,  at  the  same  time,  giving  up  its  independency:  from  whence 
arises  what  Grotius,  we  see,  called  manens  prjblatio:  which,  in  his 
faedus  incequalc,  the  more  powerful  society  hath  over  the  less. 

Now  from  these  two  conclusions,  which  spring  necessarily  from  the 

*  Epist.  contra  Sjirnntclium. 
2  A  2 
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great  fundamental  article  ofunion^  we  deduce  all  the  terms,  conditioiifly 
mutual  grants,  and  concessions,  which  complete  this  alliance. 

For,  from  this  obligation  on  the  church  to  apply  its  influence  in  the 
service  of  the  state^  arise  a  settled  maintenance  for  the  ministbbs 
OF  REiiiGiON ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  coactive  power: 
which  things  introduce  again,  on  the  other  side,  the  dependency  of 
THE  CLERGY  ON  THE  STATE.  And  from  the  State's  obligation  to  support 
and  protect  the  churchy  ariseth  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
CIVIL  magistrate;  which  again  introduceth,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

right  of  CHURCHBfEN  to  PARTAKE  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Thus  are  all  these  rights  and  privileges  closely  interwoven  and  mutu- 
aDy  connected  by  a  necessary  dependence  on  each  other. 

But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  each  grant 
and  privilege,  we  will  now,  in  a  different  and  more  commodious  order 
fm  this  purpose,  examine, 

I.  What  the  church  receives  from  the  state. 

II.  What  the  church  gives  to  it. 

Which  will  present  us  with  a  new  view  of  the  two  societies^  as  they 
appear  under  an  establishment;  and  leave  nothing  wanting  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  their  natures. 

I.  What  the  church  receives  from  the  state  by  this  alliance,  is, 

1.  First,  a  public  and  settled  endowment  for  its  ministers.  The  rea- 
sons of  it  are,  1 .  To  render  the  religious  society,  whose  assistance  the 
state  so  much  wants,  more  firm  and  durable.  2.  To  invite  and  encourage 
the  clergy's  best  8er\'ice  to  the  state,  in  rendering  those  committed  to 
their  care,  virtuous.  But,  3.  and  principally,  in  order  to  destroy  that 
mutual  dependency  between  the  clergy  and  people,  which  arises  from 
the  former's  being  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  lat- 
ter; the  only  maintenance  the  clergy  could  have,  before  the  two  societies 
were  allied ;  and  which  dependence,  we  have  shown  to  be  productive  of 
great  mischiefs  to  the  state.  Add  to  all  this,  that  as  the  clergy  are  now 
under  the  magistrate's  direction,  and  consequently  become  a  public  order 
in  the  state,  it  is  but  fit  and  decent,  that  the  state  should  provide  them 
with  a  public  maintenance. 

2.  The  second  privilege  the  church  receives  from  this  alliance,  is,  a 
place  for  her  representatives  in  the  legislature*  For,  as  it  necessarily 
follows,  from  i\i?Li  fundamental  article  of  alliance  of  the  staters  supporting 
and  protecting  the  church,  that  the  church  must,  in  return,  give  up  its 
independency  to  the  state,  whereby  the  state  becomes  empowered  to 
determine  in  all  church  matters,  so  far  as  the  church  is  considered  under^ 
the  idea  of  a  society;  as  this,  I  say,  necessarily  follows,  the  church  must 
needs  have  its  representatives  in  the  legislature,  to  prevent  that  |)ower, 
which  the  state  receives  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords,  from  being 
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perverted  to  the  church's  hurt:  for  the  giving  up  its  independency,  with- 
out reserving  a  right  of  representation  in  the  legislatiure,  would  be  mak- 
ing itself,  instead  of  a  subfect^  a  slave  to  the  state.  Besides,  without 
these  representatives  no  laws  could  be  reasonably  made  concerning  the 
church;  because  no  free  man,  or  body,  can  be  bound  by  laws,  to  which 
they  have  not  given  their  consent,  either  in  person,  or  by  representative. 
So  that,  as  the  church  when  she  entered  into  alliance,  cannot  jtutlyy  we 
may  presume  she  did  not  willinglyy  give  up  her  independency  without 
the  reservation  of  some  such  prerogative. 

3.  The  third  and  last  privilege  is,  a  jurisdiction^  enforced  by  civil 
caaetive  power,  for  reformation  of  manners.  It  is  one  of  the  pre^ 
liminary  articles  of  this  alliance,  that  the  church  should  apply  its  best 
influence  in  the  service  of  the  state.  But  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can 
be  so  effectually  enforced  as  by  a  jurisdiction  of  this  kind.  It  hath  been 
shown  above,  that  there  are<a  numerous  set  of  duties,  both  of  imperfeei 
obligation,  which  civil  laws  could  not  reach ;  and  several  of  perfect  obli' 
gation,  which,  by  reason  of  the  intemperance  of  the  sensual  passions, 
from  whence  the  breach  of  those  duties  proceeds,  civil  laws  could  not 
effectually  enforce ;  as  their  violence  yielded  only  to  the  influence  of 
reL'gion;  both  which,  however,  the  good  of  the  community  requires 
should  be  enforced;  and  which  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  intrusted  with 
coactive  power,  is  only  able  to  enforce.  And,  indeed,  the  sense  of  those 
wants  and  defects,  which  these  courts  do  supply,  was  the  principal  motive 
of  the  state's  seeking  this  alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  hav- 
ing now  given  up  her  supremacy,  she  would  without  the  accession  of  this 
authority,  be  left  naked  and  defenceless,  and  reduced  to  a  condition 
unbecoming  her  dignity,  and  dangerous  to  her  safety. 

II.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  church  gives  to  the  state.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  this:  the  resigning  up  her  independency;  and  making  the  civil 
magistrate  her  supreme  head,  without  whose  approbation  and  allowance 
she  can  administer,  transact,  or  decree  nothing  in  quality  of  apolitical 
society.  For  as  the  state,  by  this  alliance,  hath  undertaken  the  pro- 
tection of  the  church;  and  as  no  society  can  safely  afford  protection 
to  another  over  which  it  hath  no  power,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
civil  magistrate  must  be  supreme*  Besides,  when  the  state,  by  this  con- 
vention, covenanted  to  afford  protection  to  the  church,  that  contract  was 
made  to  a  particular  church  of  one  denomination,  and  of  such  determined 
doctrine  and  discipline.  But  now,  that  protection,  which  might  be 
advantageous  to  the  state  in  union  with  such  a  church,  might  be  disad- 
vantageous to  it,  in  union  with  one  of  a  different  doctrine  and  discipline: 
therefore,  when  protection  is  given  to  a  church,  it  must  be  at  the  same 
time  provided,  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  it,  without  the  iitate's  appro- 
bation and  allowance.     Farther,  the  state  having  efidotced  its  clergy, 
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and  bestowed  upon  them  a  jurisdiction  with  eoactive  power^  these 
■privileges  might  create  an  imperium  in  imperio,  had  not  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  return,  the  supremacy  of  the  church.  The  necessity  of  the  thing*, 
therefore,  invests  him  with  this  right  and  title. 

Thus  have  we  shown  the  mutual  privileges  given  and  received  bj 
the  church  and  state,  in  entering  into  this  famous  convention :  the  aim 
of  the  state  being,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  utiutt;  and  the  aim  of  the 
church,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  truth.  From  whence  we  may  observe^ 
that  as  these  privileges  all  took  their  rise,  by  necessary  inference,  from 
the  fundamental  article  of  the  convention,  which  was,  thai  the  church 
should  serve  the  state ;  and  the  state  protect  the  church  ;  so  they  receive 
all  possible  addition  of  strength  from  their  mutual  connexion  with,  and 
dependency  on,  one  another.  This  we  have  cause  to  desire  may  be  received 
as  a  certain  mark  that  our  plan  of  alliance  is  no  precarious  arbitrary 
hypothesis,  but  a  theory,  founded  in  reason^  and  the  invariable  nature  of 
things.  For  having,  from  the  real  essence  of  the  two  societies,  collected 
the  necessity  of  allying,  and  the  freedom  Of  the  compact;  we  have,  from 
the  necessity y  fairly  introduced  it ;  and  from  its  freecUfm,  consequentially 
established  every  mutual  term  and  condition  of  it.  So  that  now  if  the 
reader  should  ask,  where  this  charter  or  treaty  of  convention  for  the 
union  of  the  two  societies,  on  the  terms  here  delivered,  is  to  be  met  with  ;  we 
are  enabled  to  answer  him.  We  say,  it  may  be  found  in  the  same  archive 
with  the  famous  original  compact  between  magistrate  and  people,  so 
much  insisted  on  in  the  vindication  of  the  common  rights  ofsubfeets.  Now, 
when  a  sight  of  this  compact  is  required  of  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty, 
they  hold  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of 
fiftct  and  right,  that  such  original  compact  is  the  only  legitimate  founda- 
tion of  civil  society:  that  if  there  were  no  such  ihm^  formcdly  executed, 
there  was  virtually:  that  all  differences  between  magistrate  and  people, 
ought  to  be  regulated  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  compact;  and  all 
government  reduced  to  the  principles  therein  laid  down:  for,  that  the 
happiness,  of  which  civil  society  is  productive,  can  only  be  attained, 
when  formed  on  those  principles.     Now  something  like  this  we  say  of 

our  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  this  alliance  as  it  produceth  an  establish" 
ment,  under  its  most  simple  form ;  t.  e,  where  there  is  but  one  religion  in 
the  state:  but  it  may  so  happen,  that,  either  at  the  time  of  convention, 
or  afterwards,  there  may  be  more  than  one. 

1.  If  there  be  more  than  one  at  the  time  of  convention,  the  state  allies 
itself  with  the  largest  of  the  religious  societies.  It  is  fit  the  state  should 
do  so,  because  the  larger  the  religious  society  is  (where  there  is  an  equality 
in  other  points)  the  better  enabled  it  will  be  to  answer  the  ends  of  an 
alliance;  as  having  the  greatest  number  under  its  influence.     It  is  scarce 
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passible  it  dbould  do  otherwise ;  because  the  two  societies  being  composed 
of  the  same  individuals,  the  greatly  prevailing  religion  must  have  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  in  the  assemblies  of  state ;  who  will  naturally  prefer 
their  own  religion  to  any  other.  With  this  religion  is  the  alliance  made ; 
and  a  full  toi^eration  given  to  all  the  rest;  yet  under  the  restriction (rf 
a  TBST*LAW,  to  keep  them  from  hurting  that  which  is  establishecL 

2.  If  these  different  religions  spring  up  after  the  alliance  hath  been 
formed;  then,  whenever  they  become  considerable,  a  test-law  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  security  of  the  established  church.  For  amongst  diver* 
sities  of  sects,  where  every  one  thinks  itself  the  only  true^  or  at  least  the 
most  pure,  every  one  aims  at  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  rest ;  which  it  calls, 
bringing  into  conformity  with  itself.  The  means  of  doing  this,  when 
reason  fiuls,  which  is  rarely  at  hand,  and  more  rarely  heard  when  it  is, 
will  be  by  getting  into  the  public  administration,  and  applying  the  civil 
power  to  the  work.  But  when  one  of  these  religions  is  the  established^ 
and  the  rest  under  a  toleration;  then  envy,  at  the  advantages  of  an 
establishment,  will  join  the  tolerated  churches  in  confederacy  against  it^ 
and  unite  them  in  one  common  attack  to  disturb  its  quiet.  In  this  im- 
minent danger,  the  allied  church  calls  upon  the  state,  for  the  performance 
of  its  contract;  which  thereupon  gives  her  a  test-law  for  her  security: 
whereby,  the  entrance  into  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  (the  only 
way,  the  threatened  mischief  is  effected)  is  shut  to  all  but  members  of 
the  established  church. 

Thus  a  TEST-iAW  took  its  birth,  whether  at  or  after  the  time  of 
alliance.  That  the  state  is  under  the  highest  obligations  to  provide  the 
church  with  this  security,  we  shall  show, 

1.  By  the  alliance,  the  state  promised  to  protect  the  church,  and  to 
secure  it  from  the  injuries  and  insults  of  its  enemies.  An  attempt  in  the 
members  of  any  other  church  to  get  into  the  administration,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  established  church  of  the  covenanted  rights  which  it  enjoys, 
either  by  sharing  those  advantages  with  it,  or  by  drawing  them  from  it 
to  itself,  is  highly  injurious.  And  we  have  shown,  that  where  there  are 
diversities  of  religions,  this  attempt  will  be  always  making.  The  state 
then  must  defeat  the  attempt :  but  there  is  no  other  way  of  defeating  it, 
than  by  hindering  its  enemies  from  entering  into  the  administration:  and 
they  can  be  hindered  only  by  a  test-law, 

2,  Again,  this  promise  of  protection  is  of  such  a  nature  as  may,  on  no 
pretence,  be  dispensed  with.  For  protection  was  not  simply  a  condition 
of  allianccy  but,  on  the  church's  part,  the  only  condition  of  it.  We  have 
shown,  that  all  other  benefits  and  advantages  are  foreign  to  a  church,  as 
such,  and  improper  for  it.  Now,  not  performing  the  o/t/y  condition  of 
a  contract,  virtually  breaks  and  dissolves  it:  especially  if  we  consider  that 
this  only  condition  is  both  necessary  smdjust.     Necessary ,  as  a  free  con- 
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v«ntion  must  have  mutual  conditions;  and,  but  for  this  condition,  one 
side  would  be  without  any :  justy  as  the  convention  itself  is  founded  on 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations;  and  this  the  only  condition  which  suits 
the  nature  of  a  church  to  claim.  If  it  be  pretended,  that  debarring  good 
subjects  from  places  of  honour  andprojkj  in  the  disposal  of  the  magis- 
trate, is  unjust;  I  reply,  that  the  assertion,  though  every  where  taken  for 
granted,  is  false ;  it  being  founded  on  the  principle,  that  reward  is  one  of 
ike  sanctions  of  civil  lawsy  which  I  have  shown  to  be  a  mistake;*  and 
thai  all  a  member  of  society  can  ciaim,  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is 
protection.  So  that,  farther  reward  than  this,  no  subject  having  a  right 
to,  all  places  of  honour  and  profit  are  free  donations,  and  in  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  magistrate.    . 

3.  But  again,  the  church,  in  order  to  enable  the  state  to  perform  this 
sole  condition  of  protection,  consented  to  the  giving  up  its  supremacy 
and  independency,  to  the  civil  sovereign:  whence  it  follows,  that,  when- 
ever the  enemies  of  the  established  church  get  into  the  magistrature,  to 
which,  as  we  have  said,  the  supremacy  of  the  churdi  is  transferred  by 
the  alliance,  she  becomes  a  prey,  and  lies  entirely  at  their  mercy;  b^ng 
now,  by  the  loss  of  her  supremacy,  in  no  condition  of  defence,  as  she  was 
in  her  natural  state,  unprotected  and  independent ;  so  that  the  not  secur- 
ing her  by  a  test'law,  is  betraying,  and  giving  her  up  bound  to  her 
enemies. 

4.  But  lastly,  had  no  promise  of  protection  been  made,  yet  the  state 
would  have  lain  under  an  indispensable  necessity  of  providing  a  test-law 
for  its  own  peace  and  security.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  wherever 
there  are  diversities  of  religion,  each  sect,  believing  its  own  the  true, 
strives  to  advance  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  rest.  If  this  doth  not  suc- 
ceed by  dint  of  argument,  these  partisans  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  the 
coercive  power  of  the  state:  which  is  done  by  introducing  a  party  into 
the  public  administration.  And  they  have  always  had  art  enough  to 
make  the  state  believe  that  its  interests  were  much  concerned  in  tlie 
success  of  their  religious  quarrels.  What  persecutions,  rebellions,  revolu- 
tions, loss  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  these  intestine  struggles  between 
sects  have  occasioned,  is  well  known  to  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  mankind.  To  prevent  these  mischiefs  was,  as  hath  been  shown, 
one  great  motive  for  the  state's  seeking  alliance  with  the  church:  for  the 
obvious  remedy  was  the  establishing  one  church,  and  giving  Sifree  tolera^ 
tion  to  the  rest.  But  if,  in  administering  this  cure,  the  state  should  stop 
short,  and  not  proceed  to  exclude  the  tolerated  religions  from  entering 
into  the  public  administration,  such  imperfect  application  of  the  remedy 
would  infinitely  heighten  the  distemper:  for,  before  the  alliance,  it  was 
only  a  mistaken  aim  in  propagating  truth,  which  occasioned  these  dis- 

•  See  book  i.  sect.  *i. 
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orders :  but  now,  the  zeal  for  opinions  would  be  out  of  measure  inflamed 
by  envy  and  emulation ;  which  the  temporal  advantages,  enjoyed  by  th« 
established  church,  exclusive  of  the  rest,  will  always  occasion :  and  what 
mischiefs  this  would  produce,  had  every  sect  a  free  entry  into  the 
administration,  the  reader  may  easily  conceive.  If  it  be  said,  that,  wouki 
men  content  themselves,  as  in  reason  they  ought,  with  enjoying  their  own 
opinions,  without  obtruding  them  upon  others,  these  evils,  which  require 
the  remedy  of  a  test-law,  would  never  happen.  This  is  very  true:  and 
so,  would  men  but  observe  the  rule  of  justice  in  general,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  have  recourse  to  civil  society,  to  rectify  the  violations  of  it* 

In  a  word,  an  estabushed  reugion  with  a  test-law  is  the  uni* 
versal  voice  of  nature.  The  most  savage  nations  have  employed  it  to 
civilize  their  manners ;  and  the  politest  knew  no  other  way  to  prevent 
their  return  to  barbarity  and  violence. 

Thus  the  city  of  Athens,  so  humane  and  free,  exacted  an  oath  of  all 
their  youth  for  the  security  of  the  established  religion:  for,  Athens  being 
a  democracy,  every  citizen  had  a  constant  share  in  the  administration. 
A  copy  of  this  oath,  the  strongest  of  aU  tests,  is  preserved  by  Stobseus, 
who  transcribed  it  from  the  writings  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  great  schocrf 
of  ancient  politics.  It  is  conceived  in  these  words:  *^l  will  not  dis- 
honour the  scu^ed  arms,  *  nor  desert  my  conurade  in  battle :  I  will  defend 
AND  PROTECT  MY  COUNTBY  AND  MY  RELIGION,  whether  alouc  or  in  con* 
junction  with  others :  I  will  not  leave  the  public  in  a  worse  condition  than 
I  found  it,  but  in  a  better:  I  will  be  always  ready  to  obey  the  supreme 
magistrate,  with  prudence ;  and  to  submit  to  the  established  laws,  and  to 
all  such  as  shall  be  hereafter  established  by  full  consent  of  the  people: 
and  I  will  never  connive  at  any  other  who  shall  presume  to  despise  or 
disobey  them;  but  will  revenge  all  such  attempts  on  the  sanctity  of  the 
republic,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  people:  and  lastiy, 

I  WILL  CONFORM  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RELIGION.      So  help  me  those  gods 

who  are  the  avengers  of  perjury.'*  f 

Here  we  see,  that  after  each  man  had  sworn,  to  defend  and  protect  the 
religion  of  his  country, in  consequence  of  the  obligation  the  state  lies  under 


*  "OtAs  ra  U^a,  the  sacred  arms,  by  vthBi  foUoirs,  seems  to  meah  those  which  the 
loreni  presented  to  their  favourite  yoaths.  Concerning  this  institution,  see  what  is  said  in 
the  explanation  of  Virgil's  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  sect.  iT.  of  this  book. 

"f"  Oil  MUTm^^wi  trnXa  rit  it^m,  tiii*  lyMmrmXiiy^ftt  r#»  ira^a^rmrnf  iVi  Jit  ^r«4xn^i»'  AMTNO 
ilE  KAI'TIIEP'IEPRN,  ««;  vTif  ifmf,  »a)  fiiftf  neH  fitrm  9»\Xif.  T^y  irmr^tlm  lH  •»» 
XXm^ftt  va^a^e^ft,   tXi/m  }ii  *eu  k^i'ii,  &^nf  &f  Ta^mH^afittu'  mm}  tlni**n^tt  rit  k%i  tt^ttittmp 

fAtrm  virrmt'  xmi  'lEPA  TA  HATPIA  TIMHSfl*  lrr0^tf  etit  r«i/r«f.--Joau.  Stobsi  de  R^» 
Sfrm.  xVi,  p.  243,  Liigd.  edit.  1608. 
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to  protect  the  established  warihipy  he  concludes,  I  wiU  conform  ioiif  the 
directest  and  strongest  of  all  tests. 

But  a  test  of  conformity  to  the  established  worship,  was  not  only 
required  of  those  who  bore  a  share  in  the  civil  administration,  but  of 
those  too  who  were  chosen  to  preside  in  their  religious  rites.  Demos- 
thenes hath  recorded  the  oath  which  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  called 
T§^^,  took  on  entering  into  their  office.  <<  I  observe  a  religious  chastity, 
and  am  dean  and  pure  from  all  other  defilements,  and  from  conversation 
with  man;  and  i  celebrate  the   theoineia   and  iobacchia  to 

BACCHUS,  ACCOBDING  TO  THE  ESTABLISHED  BITES,  AND  AT  THX  FBOPBB 
SXASONS."  * 

Nor  were  the  Romans  less  watchful  for  the  support  of  the  established 
religion,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  speech  of  the  consul  Posthumius  in  livy, 
occasioned  by  some  horrid  abuses  committed,  through  the  clandestine 
exercise  of  foreign  worship.  ''How  often,"  says  he,  ''in  the  times  of 
our  fethers  and  forefathers,  hath  this  affair  been  recommended  to  the 
magistrates;  to  prohibit  all  foreign  worship;  to  drive  the  priests  and 
sacrifices  from  the  cirque,  the  forum,  and  the  city;  to  seardi  up,  and 
bom  books  of  prophecies ;  and  to  abolish  aU  modes  of  sacrificing,  difiering 
from  the  Roman  discipline  ?  For  those  sage  and  prudent  men,  instructed 
in  all  kind  of  divine  and  human  laws,  rightly  judged  that  Aothing  tended 
SO  much  to  overthrow  religion,  as  when  men  celebrated  the  sacred  rites, 
not  after  their  own,  but  foreign  customs.'' f 

But  when  I  say  all  regular  policied  states  had  an  established  religion^ 
I  mean  no  more  than  he  would  do,  who,  deducing  society  from  its  true 
original,  should,  in  order  to  persuade  men  of  'the  benefits  it  produceth, 
affirm  that  aU  nations  had  a  civil  policy.  For,  as  this  writer  could  not 
be  supposed  to  mean  that  every  one  constituted  a  free  state,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  liberty  (which  yet  was  the  only  society  he  proposed  to 
prove  was  founded  on  truth,  and  productive  of  public  good)  because  it 
is  notorious,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  civil  policies  are  founded  on 
different  principles,  and  abused  to  difierent  ends ;  so  neither  would  I  be 
understood  to  mean,  when  I  say  all  nations  concurred  in  making  this 
UNION,  that  they  all  exactly  discriminated  the  natures^  and  fairly  adjusted 
the  rights  of  both  societies,  on  the  principles  here  laid  down;  though 

rvMwrmr,  luu  rm  Ot«ma,  ««J  'Ufimmx^a  yt^tu^tt  r^  ^4*wf  KATA  TA  nATPIA,  mm)  Iv  r^Tf 
mmin»0»n  xt*"*'- — ^''^^*  cont,  Nearam, 

t  Quoties  hoc  pfttrum  avoruinque  sUte  negoiiuni  est  magistntibut  datum,  ut  sacra  ex- 
terna fieri  vetarent;  sacrificulos,  Yatesqiie  foro,  circo,  urbe  prohibereiit ;  vatlcinos  libros 
CQDquirerent,  comburerentque ;  omneni  disciplinani  sacrificandi,  prsterquam  more  Romano, 
■botorent  ?  Judicabant  eiiim  prudentiisimi  viri  omiiii  dirini  humanlque  juris,  nihil  {rqiie 
diaolYendc  religionis  esse,  qiiam  ubi  noa  patrio,  sed  eitemo  ritu  aacrificarelur.  Hist, 
lib.  ixxix. 
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an  ESTABLISHMENT  resulting  from  this  discrimination  and  adjustment, 
be  the  only  one  I  would  be  supposed  to  recommend.  On  the  contraiyy 
I  know  this  union  hath  been  generally  made  on  mistaken  principles;  or, 
if  not  so,  hath  degenerated  by  length  of  time.  And,  as  it  was  suffident 
for  that  writer's  purpose,  that  those  societies,  good  or  bad,  proved  the 
sense  all  men  had  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  civil  policy  in  general, 
though  they  were  oft  mistaken  in  the  application;  so  it  is  sufficient  for 
ours,  that  this  universal  concurrence  in  the  two  societies  to  unitk, 
shows  the  sense  of  mankind  concerning  the  utility  of  such  union.  And 
lastly,  as  that  writer's  principles  are  not  the  less  true  on  account  of  the 
general  deviation  from  them  in  forming  civil  societies ;  so  may  not  ours, 
though  so  few  states  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  directed  by  them  in 
practicey  nor  any  man,  before,  delivered  them  in  speculation. 

Such  then  is  the  theory  here  offered  to  the  world ;  of  which,  whoever 
would  see  a  full  account,  and  the  several  parts  cleared  from  objections, 
may  consult  the  treatise  mentioned  before,  intitled,  The  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State :  in  which  we  pretend  to  have  discovered  a 
plain  and  simple  truth,  of  the  highest  concernment  to  civil  society,  long 
lost  and  hid  under  the  learned  obscurity  arising  from  the  collision  of 
contrary  false  principles. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  our  main  subject.  We  have  here 
given  a  short  account  of  the  true  nature  of  the  alliance  between  ^church 
and  state ;  both  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  in  estab- 
lishing religion ;  and  to  show  the  infinite  service  of  this  institution  to 
civil  society.  Another  use  of  it  may  be  the  guning  an  exacter  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  established  religions  in  the  pagan  world;  for, 
having  the  true  theory  of  an  establishment,  it  serves  as  a  straight  line  to 
discover  all  the  obliquities  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  the  causes,  which  facilitated  the  establi^ 
ment  of  religion  in  the  ancient  world :  and  likewise  those  causes  which 
prevented  the  establishment  from  receiving  its  due  form. 

I.  Ancient  pagan  religion  consisted  in  the  worship  of  k>cal  tutelary 
deities ;  which,  generally  speaking,  were  supposed  to  be  the  authors  of 
their  civil  institutes.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  state,  as 
well  as  particulars,  was  the  subject  of  religion.  So  that  this  religion 
could  not  but  be  national  and  established;  that  is,  protected  and  en- 
couraged by  the  civil  power.  For  how  could  that  religion,  which  had  the 
national  god  for  its  object ;  and  the  state,  as  an  artificial  man,  for  its 
subject,  be  other  than  national  and  established  F 

II.  But  then  these  very  things,  which  so  much  promoted  an  established 
religion,  prevented  the  unions  being  made  upon  a  just  and  equitable 
footing.  1 .  By  giving  a  wrong  idea  of  civil  society.  2.  By  not  giving 
a  right  form  to  the  religious. 
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1.  It  is  nothing  strange,  that  the  ancients  should  have  a  wrong  idea 
ol^  civil  society ;  and  should  suppose  it  ordained  for  the  cognizance  of 
religious,  as  well  as  of  civil  matters,  while  they  believed  in  a  local 
tutelary  deity,  by  whose  direction  they  were  formed  into  community; 
and  while  they  held,  that  society,  as  such,  was  the  subject  of  religion, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  civil  society's  ofier  of  a 
voluntary  alliance  with  the  religious,  proceeded  from  its  having  no 
power  in  itself  to  enforce  the  influence  of  religion  to  the  service  o£  the 
state. 

2.  If  their  religion  constituted  a  proper  society,  it  was  yet  a  society 
dq^endent  on  the  state,  and  therefore  not  sovereign.  Now  it  appears 
that  no  voluntary  alliance  can  be  made,  but  between  two  independent 
sovereign  societies.  But,  in  reality,  pagan  religion  did  not  constitute 
any  society  at  all.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  unity  of  the  object 
of  faith,  and  conformity  to  a  formula  of  dogmatic  theology,  as  the  terms 
of  communion,  are  the  great  foundation  and  bond  of  a  religious  society.* 
Now  these  things  were  wanting  in  the  several  national  religions  of 
paganism:  in  which  there  was  only  a  conformity  in  public  ceremonies. 
The  national  pagan  religion  therefore  did  not  properly  compose  a  #oct>ty; 
nor  do  we  find  by  antiquity,  that  it  was  ever  considered  under  that  idea; 
but  ovXy  depart  of  the  state;  and  in  that  view,  indeed,  had  its  particular 
societies  and  companies,  such  as  the  colleges  of  priests  and  prophets. 

These  were  such  errors  and  defects  as  destroyed  much  of  the  utility, 
which  results  from  religious  establishments,  placed  upon  a  right  bottom. 
But  yet  religious  establishments  they  were ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
their  imperfections,  served  for  many  good  purposes :  such  as  preserving 
the  being  of  religion : — bestowing  additional  veneration  on  the  person 
of  the  nmgistrate,  and  on  the  laws  of  the  state: — giving  the  magistrate 
the  right  of  applying  the  civil  efficacy  of  religion  :^-and  giving  religion 
a  coactive  power  for  tlie  reformation  of  manners.     And  thus  much  for 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 


SECT.  VL 

The  last  instance  to  be  assigned  of  the  magistrate's  care  of  religion, 
shall  be  that  universal  practice,  in  the  ancient  world,  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ;  or  the  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions,  how  difTereut 
soever  from  the  national  and  established.  For  though  the  very  nature 
and  terms  of  an  established  religion  implied  the  magistrate's  peculiar 
favour  and  protection:  and  though  in  fact,  they  had  their  test-laws  for 
its  support,  wherever  there  was  diversity  of  worship;  yet  it  wtis  ancient 

*  See  the  Allitiice  between  Chiirch  ind  Sute,  book  i.  ch.  5.  '^^ 
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policy  to  allow  a  large  and  full  toleration.  And  even  in  the  extent 
of  this  allowance,  they  seem  generally  to  have  had  juster  notions  than 
certain  of  our  modem  advocates  for  religious  liberty.  They  had  no 
conception  that  any  one  should  be  indulged  in  his  presumption  of  extend- 
ii^  it  to  religious  rites  and  practices  hurtful  to  society,  or  dishonourable 
to  humanity.  There  are  many  examples  in  antiquity  of  this  sage  restric- 
tion. I  shall  only  mention  the  universal  concurrence  in  punishing 
maghal  rites,  by  which  the  health  and  safety  of  particulars  were  sup- 
posed to  be  injuriously  affected.  And  Suetonius's  burning  the  sacred 
grove  in  Anglesea,*  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up  by  the 
druids,  was  but  the  beginning  of  what  those  modern  advocates,  above 
mentioned,  would  call  a  persecution  against  the  order  itself,  whose  ob- 
stinate perseverance  in  this  infernal  practice  could  not  be  overcome  but 
by  their  total  extirpation. 

Two  principal  causes  induced  the  ancient  lawgivers  to  the  sage  and 
reasonable  conduct  of  a  large  and  full  toleration : 

I.  They  considered  that  religion  seldom  or  never  makes  a  real  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  forced  into  a  profession  of  it: 
and  yet,  that  all  the  service  religion  can  do  to  the  state,  is  by  working 
that  real  in^ession.^  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  profession 
of  religion  should  be  free. 

Hence  may  be  understood  the  strange  blindness  of  those  modem 
politicians,  who  expect  to  benefit  the  state  by  forcing  men  to  outward 
conformity ;  which  only  making  hypocrites  and  atheists,  destroys  the 
sole  means  religion  hath  of  serving  the  state.  But  here,  by  a  common 
fate  of  politicians,  they  fell  from  one  blunder  into  another.  For  having 
first,  in  a  tyrannical  adherence  to  their  own  scheme  of  policy,  or  super- 
stitious fondness  for  the  established  system  of  worship,  infringed  upon 
religious  liberty;  and  then  beginning  to  find,  that  diversity  of  sects  was 
hurtful  to  the  state,  as  it  always  will  be,  while  the  rights  of  religion  are 
violated ;  instead  of  repairing  the  mistake,  and  restoring  religious  liberty, 
which  would  have  stifled  this  pullulating  evil  in  the  seed,  by  affording 
it  no  further  nourishment,  they  took  the  other  course ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  a  thorough  discipline  of  conformity,  violently  to  rend  it  away ;  and 

*  —  <'  Pnesidium  posthac  impositum  rictis,  excisique  luci,  SiEVis  superstitionibus  sacri. 
Nam  cniore  captivoadolere  aras,  et  homiaum  fibris  consulere  deos  fas  habebant." — Tac  Ann. 
lib.  xiv.  cap.  30. —Superstition  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  its  free  course.  But 
the  tttvof  tuperititiones ,  the  savage  and  cruel  ritei,  injurious  and  dishonourable  to  human 
nature  and  civil  society,  were  rigorously  forbidden. 

f  Iq  specie  autem  fictte  simulationis,  sicut  reliqus  vlrtutes,  ita  pibtas  inesse  noo 
potest;  cum  qua  simul  et  sanctitatem  et  religionem  toUl  necesse  est;  quibus  sublatis,  per- 
turbatio  Tits  sequitur  et  magna  confusio.  Atque  baud  scio,  an  pietatb  adversus  deoa 
sublata,  fides  etiam»  et  societas  human!  generis,  et  una  excellentissima  Yirtus,  justitia  tolla- 
tur.— Cic.  de  Nat.  Dror.  lib.  i.  rap.  2. 
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with  it  they  rooted  up  and  destroyed  all  that  good  to  society,  which  00 
naturally  springs  firom  religion,  when  it  hath  once  taken  fast  hold  of  the 
human  mind. 

IL  This  was  the  most  legitimate  principle  they  went  upon,  and  had 
the  most  lasting  effect.  They  had  another,  which,  though  less  ingenu- 
ous, was  of  more  immediate  influence;  and  this  was  the  keeping  up  the 
warmth  and  vigour  of  religious  impressions,  by  the  introduction  and 
toleration  of  new  religions  and  foreign  worship.  For  they  supposed^-that 
^  piety  and  virtue  then  chiefly  influence  the  mind,  while  men  are  busied 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies ;''  *  as  Tully  ob- 
serves, in  the  words  of  Pythagoras,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  pagan 
lawgivers.  Nor  does  this  at  all  contradict  the  Roman  maxim,  as  de- 
livered by  Posthumius  in  Livy.  [see  p.  378.]  For  thai  maxim  relates 
to  public  religion,  or  the  religion  of  the  state;  this  conceme  privaie  reU- 
giath  or  the  religion  of  particulars.  Now  vulgar  paganism  being  not 
only  false,  but  highly  absurd,  as  having  its  foundation  solely  in  the 
fancy  and  the  passions;  variety  of  worships  was  necessary  to  suit  every 
one's  taste  and  humour.  The  genius  of  it  disposing  its  followers  to  be 
inconstant,  capricious,  and  fond  of  novelties ;  weary  of  long- worn  cere- 
monies, and  immoderately  fond  of  new.  And  in  effect  we  see,  amongst 
the  same  people,  notwithstanding  the  universal  notion  of  tutelary  deities, 
that,  in  this  age,  one  god  or  mode  of  worship,  in  thaty  another  mode 
had  the  vogue.  And  every  new  god,  or  new  ceremony,  rekindled  the 
languid  fire  of  superstition :  just  as  in  modem  Rome,  every  last  saint 
draws  the  multitude  to  his  shrine. 

For,  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  pagan  world,  a  tolerated 
religion  did  not  imply  dissension  from  the  established,  according  to  our 
modern  ideas  of  toleration.  Nor  indeed  could  it,  according  to  the 
general  nature  and  genius  of  ancient  idolatry.  Tolerated  religions  there 
are,  rather  subservient  to  the  established,  or  supernumeraries  of  it,  than 
in  opposition  to  it.  But  then  they  were  far  from  being  on  a  footing 
with  the  established,  or  partakers  of  its  privileges. 

But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  impression  of  modem  ideas, 
must  needs  form  very  inaccurate  judgments  of  what  they  find.  So,  in 
this  case,  because  few  tolerated  religions  are  to  be  met  with  in  paganism, 
according  to  our  sense  of  toleration,  which  is  the  allowance  of  a  religion 
OPPOSED  to  the  national;  and  consequently,  because  no  one  is  watched 
with  that  vigilance  which  ours  demand,  but  all  used  with  more  indul- 
gence than  a  religion,  reprobating  the  established,  can  pretend  to ;  on  this 
account,  I  say,  a  false  opinion  hath  prevailed,  that,  in  tJie  pagan  world, 

•  —'  Siquldem  et  illud  bene  dictum  est  a  Pyth&gon,  doctissimo  viro,  turn  maxime  et 
pietttem  et  religionem  versari  in  animis,  cum  rebus  diviuis  operam  daremu?.  De  Leg. 
lib.  li.  rap.  11. 
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all  kinds  of  reliffian  were  tfMm  an  equal  footing  j  with  regard  to  the 
state,  Henoe,  we  hear  a  noble  writer  perpetually  iqpplauding*  wise 
antiquity,  for  the  full  and  free  liberty  it  granted  in  matters  of  religioB, 
so  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  public  utility;  and  perpeta* 
ally  arraigning  the  unsociable  humoub  of  Christianity  for  the  con- 
trary practice ;  which,  therefore,  he  would  insinuate,  was  built  on  con- 
trary principles. 

On  this  account,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  consider  a  little,  the  genius 
of  paganism,  as  it  is  opposed  to,  what  we  call,  true  religion:  which  will 
show  us  how  easily  the  civil  magistrate  brought  about  that  toleration, 
which  he  had  such  great  reasons  of  state  to  promote ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  teach  these  objectors  to  know,  that  the  good  effect  of  this  general 
tolerance,  as  JEeur  as  the  genius  of  religion  was  concerned  in  its  promo- 
tion, was  owing  to  the  egregious  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  paganism: 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  effects  of  intolerance  under  the 
Christian  religion,  proceeded  from  its  truth  and  perfection;  not  the 
natural  consequence,  as  these  men  would  insinuate,  of  a  false  principle, 
but  the  abuse  of  a  true  one. 

Ancient  paganism  was  an  aggregate  of  several  distinct  religions,  de- 
rived from  so  many  pretended  revelations.  Why  it  abounded  in  these, 
proceeded,  in  part,  firom  the  great  number  of  gods  of  human  inventidn. 
As  these  religions  were  not  laid  on  the  foundation,  so  neither  were  they 
raised  on  the  destruction  of  one  another.  They  were  not  laid  on  the 
foundation  of  one  another;  because,  having  given  to  their  gods,  as  local 
tutelary  deities,  f  contrary  natures  and  dispositions,  and  distinct  and 
separate  interests,  each  god  set  up,  on  his  own  bottom,  and  held  little 
in  common  with  the  rest.^  7%«y  were  not  raised  on  the  destruction  of 
one  another;  because,  as  hath  been  observed,  the  several  religions  of 
paganism  did  not  consist  in  matters  of  belief,  and  dogmatic  theology,  in 
which,  where  there  is  a  contrariety,  religions  destroy  one  another ;  but 
in  matters  of  practice,  in  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  in  these,  a  contra- 
riety did  no  harm :  for  having  g^ven  their  gods  different  natures  and  in- 
terests, where  was  the  wonder  if  they  clashed  in  their  conunanded  rites ; 
or  if  their  worshippers  should  think  this  no  mark  of  their  false  preten- 
sions? 

These  were  horrible  defects  in  the  very  essence  of  pagan  theology* 
and  yet  from  these  would  necessarily  arise  an  universal  toleration  :  for 
each  religion  admitting  the  other's  pretensions,  there  must  needs  be  a 
perfect  harmony  and  niTE&coMMiJNiTr  amongst  them.  Julian  makes 
this  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  pagan  religion.  For  the  in^ie- 
rial  sophist,  writing  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  upbraiding  them  for 

•  See  the  Characteristics,  pissim.  f  See  note  G  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  See  note  H  H,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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haTing  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  country,  in  order  to  aggravate  the 
oharge,  insinuates  them  to  be  guilty  of  ingratitude,  as  having  forgotten 
those  happy  times  when  ali  Egypt  worshipped  the  gods  in  coBfMON, — 

ANI A  flip  T^g  hoifi  AlyvxT^  Tfi  ird^fh  voXXut  H  dviXavofiuv  dyadetv.      And,  in 

his  book  against  the  Christian  religion,  he  says,  there  were  but  two  com- 
mands in  the  decalogue,  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
Pfegans  would  not  own  to  be  reasonable,  namely,  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  having  no  other  gods  but  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
TUiw  iBfO{  Urlf  says  he,  t^V  tZv  0(«y  lf£a  roD,  Ov  ^^Kvifn^tts  &toig  iri^otf, 
ami  rw,  Mftfv^viTi  tup  amft&dTttVy  S  fi^  rd{  dXKti(  ottrm  X6^"'  ^vxArrttp  hr^ 
lidg.*  The  first  Cause  of  all  things,  we  see,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
gentile  sages :  what  stuck  with  them  was  the  not  worshipping  other  gods 
IN  COMMON. For  according  to  the  gemus  of  paganism,  as  here  ex- 
plained, no  room  was  left  for  any  other  disputes,  but  whose  god  was 
most  powerful ;  except  where  by  accident,  it  became  a  question,  between 
two  nations  inhabiting  the  same  country,  who  was  truly  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  place.  As  once  we  are  told  happened  in  Egypt,  and  broke 
out  into  a  religious  war : 

Inde  furor  TulgOy  quod  numina  vicinorum 

Odit  utcrqtie  locus,  cum  solos  credit  habendos 

Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit.f 

Here  the  question  was  not,  which  of  the  two  worshipped  a  phantom,  and 
which  a  god,  but  whose  god  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  place.  Yet  to 
insult  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  place  was  a  thing  so  rare,  and  deemed  so 
prodigious,  that  Herodotus  thinks  it  a  clear  proof  of  Cambyses's  incurable 
madness  that  he  outraged  the  religion  of  Egypt,  by  stabbing  their  god 
Apis  and  turning  their  monkey  deities  into  sidicule.^  Notwithstanding 
a  late  noble  writer,  from  this  account  of  Juvenal,  would  persuade  us,§ 
that  intolerance  was  of  the  very  nature  and  genius  of  the  Egyptian 
theology,  from  whence  all  paganism  arose.  **The  common  heathen 
religion,"  says  he,  *'was  supported  chiefly  from  that  sort  of  enthusiasm, 
which  is  nused  from  the  external  objects  of  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
what  we  call  august.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eg^'ptian  or  Syrian 
religions,  which  lay  most  in  mystery  and  concealed  rites,  having  less 
dq^endance  on  the  magistratey  and  less  of  that  decorum  of  art,  polite- 
ness, and  magnificence,  ran  into  a  more  pusillanimous,  frivolous,  and 
kind  of  superstition ;  the  observance  of  days,  the  forbearance  of 


*  Ap.  S.  Cyril,  cont.  Julian,  lib.  v.  '  f  Jurenal,  Sat.  xv, 

f'lHi^r.— Thalia,  cap.  SO,  in  initio. 
f  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  Miscel.  2. 
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meats,  and  tlie  contention  about  traditions,  seniority  of  laws,  and  priority 
of  godships. 


Summus  utrimque 


Inde  furor  vulgo,*  &c. 

Well  might  he  say,  he  suspected  ^'that  it  would  be  urged  against  him, 
that  he  talked  at  random  and  without  hookJ^\  For  Uie  very  contrary 
of  every  thing  he  here  says,  is  the  truth.  And  his  supposing  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  religions  had  less  dependence  on  the  magistrate  than 
the  Roman ;  and  that  the  Egyptian,  and  Syrian  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  Jewish)  were  the  same,  or  of  a  like  genius,  is  such  an  instance  of 
his  knowledge  or  ingenuity,  as  is  not  easily  to  be  equalled.  However, 
since  the  noble  writer  hath  made  such  use  of  the  satirist's  relation,  as  to 
insinuate  that  the  Ombites  and  Tentyrites  acted  in  the  common  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Eg3rptian  theology,  and  became  the  model  of  intolerance 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  world,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the  true 
original  of  these  religious  squabbles,  as  antiquity  itself  hath  told  the  story: 
whereby  it  will  appear,  they  had  their  birth  from  a  very  particular  and 
occasional  fetch  of  civil  policy,  which  had  no  dependence  on  the  general 
superstition  of  the  pagan  world. , 

The  instance  stands  almost  single  in  antiquity.  This  would  incline 
one  to  think  that  it  arose  from  no  common  principle :  and  if  we  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  it  will  appear  impossible  to 
come  from  that.  For  the  common  notion  of  local  and  tutelary  deitiesy 
which  prevents  all  intolerance,  was  originally,  and  peculiarly,  Egyptian, 
as  will  be  seen  herecdter.  It  may  then  be  asked  how  this  mischief  came 
alK)ut  ?  I  believe  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  quoted  by  EusebiuSy 
will  inform  us.  A  certain  king  of  Egypt,  finding  some  cities  in  his 
dominions  apt  to  plot  and  cabal  against  him,  contrived  to  introduce  the 
distinct  worship  of  a  different  animal  into  each  city;  as  knowing  that  a 
reverence  for  their  own,  and  a  neglect  of  all  others,  would  soon  proceed 
to  an  j:xcLUSiON ;  and  so  bring  on  such  a  mutual  aversion,  as  would 
never  suffer  them  to  unite  in  one  common  design.  Thus,  was  there  at 
first  as  little  of  a  religious  war  on  the  principles  of  intolerance  in  this 
affair  of  the  Ombites  and  Tentyrites,  as  in  a  drunken  squabble  between 
two  trading  companies  in  the  church  of  Rome  about  their  patron  saints. 
But  Diodorus  deserves  to  be  heard  in  his  own  words:  who,  when  he 
had  delivered  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  original  of  brute-worship, 
subjoins  that  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  true.  "  But  some  give  another 
original  of  the  worship  of  brute  animals:  for  the  several  cities  being 
formerly  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into  conspiracies  against  mon- 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  41.  t  p.  «2- 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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arehical  government,  one  of  their  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into 
iAty  the  worship  of  a  different  animal:  so  that  while  every  one  reverenoed 
the  deity  which  itself  held  sacred,  and  despised  what  another  had  oonae- 
crated ;  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cordially  together  in  one 
common  design,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  government/'* 

But  to  return:  such  then  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  this  socia* 
BIXJTT  of  religion  in  the  ancient  worid,  so  much  envied  by  modem 
jpagans.  The  effect  of  their  absurdities,  as  religions;  and  of  their  im- 
perfections, as  societies.  Tet  had  universal  custom  made  this  princtpie 
of  tNTBBCOiCMnNiTY,  SO  esscutial  to  paganism,  that  when  their  j^oso- 
phers  and  men  of  learning,  on  the  spreading  of  Christianity,  were  be- 
come ashamed  of  the  grossness  of  polytheism,  and  had  so  refined  it  by 
allegorical  inteipretations  of  their  mythology,  as  to  make  the  several 
pagan  deities  but  the  various  attributes  of  the  one  only  Grod;  they  stiU 
adhered  to  their  darling  principle  (for  paganism  still  continued  to  be 
without  a  dogmatic  theology,  or  formulary  of  faith),  and  contended,  that 
thb  diversity  was  harmony,  a  musical  discord,  well  pleasing  to  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.  '^  It  is  but  reasonable  for  us,**  says  S3rmmachu8,f 
**  to  suppose,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  being  whom  all  mankind 
adores.  We  behold  the  same  stars ;  we  live  under  the  influence  of  one 
common  heaven;  we  are  encompassed  by  the  same  universe.  What 
matters  it,  what  device  each  man  uses  in  his  search  after  truth?  Onb 
road  is  plainly  too  narrow  to  lead  us  into  the  initiation  of  so  obaitd  a 

*  AiTtaf  ^  »m  mkXaf  <p»^i  nut  rnf  rStf  aX^yatv  ^«i«*r  TtfAiii '  r§u  yit^  ^iMtyg  ri  trmXtuow 

ram  ^  itm^  rtiit  AXXatt  Jipt^atfuif^p  »«raf (•Mvvrwf,  fin^itTt  ifUMmwm  tiwmtrm  ^»r%t  •• 
mmr  Alyturvu — Euseb.  Pnep.  Erang.  p.  32.  ed.  Rob.  Steph.  PliiUunch  givei  us  an  ac- 
count of  another  of  these  squabbles  (if  indeed  it  was  not  the  same  with  Juvenal's)  whicth 
happeoed  much  about  the  same  time,  between  the  Oxyrynchitie  and  the  Cynopob'txe ;  and 
confirms  wliat  is  here  said  of  the  original  of  tliis  mutual  hatred — 'AXkt  li  vZfh  rZt  iutZ* 
mm  uml  ^mfv^yn  /3«rjXiMt  UTfif§vrt,  t»vs  AiyvrrUvg  mmratfuJi$TM  r^  filv  f vrfi  ««vf «av  uai 
itfit  fAtrufitXhf  mm  fttrt^irfiif  iluffiirtin  Sfrag,  ^fuix**  ^  ***  hfetuihmrtp  »«'«  irXii^vr  )vm- 

imf*(mf  MTrnvrrav  ir^ifawf  rUt  ym^  ^tt^mp  m  frffirm^^it  AXXtif  iXXm  rtftff  nmi  rifiirfmt 
itt€fu*sis  ma)  w$Xtfu»*i(  mXXnX^tf  «'f«rf i^f^firA^y,  umi  r^t^f  iri^f  iri^§pf  tr^nrliettu  flri^c/x*. 
r«i»  mfiuftfTMfy  au  r*tt  •\»uu{  tttm^rti  x&j  ^uXt^rSt  aii»§u/nt04  ^i^ftrif,  iXcr/aMv  rnr  t^» 
Bn(u»f1^f(tut  ^»9tX»if»,n$4  nmt  0Uft*9»XtfA9VfM,tfM  9^1$  aXX^iXtvt*  fi^itt  yk^  fri  wf  AlytMrrlatt 
Aim*irtX7rmi  tr^ifimrtv  leiitv^ttf  lirii  urn)  XvMtf,  if  ^iv  ffu^tyeir  ii  TH  *0(«^vy;^rr«i  »«/* 
kfuii  r«v  Ku9ir§XirS»9  rh  i^<i^vyx»f  tX'^vf  Mtitrmff  mvfmt  ^ifXXmfiivrtg  mmi  Smrrif,  mg  St^utv 
mmrifmyr  Im  %l  r»ur$v  futrfrmfrtg  tit  triXtfUf,  aXXnX^ug  rt v  )ii#tis«»  »m»40g,  mm*  vm#«t 
vr*  *P»tfAmmf  »fXm^ifAtf$4  )iiri/fir«f. — Ili^j  IS.  x«i  02.  pp.  C76,  677,  Steph.  ed. 

"f"  ^quum  est,  quicquid  omnes  colunt  unum  putari;  eadem  spectamus  astra;  commune 
r(£*nm  est :  idem  nos  mundus  inYoWIt:  Quid  itUertH  gud  quuque prudentid  vmtm  reqmna  ? 
DNO  itinert  non  potest  perveruri  ad  tarn  urandk  secrktom,  Lib.  x.  ep.  61.  ad  faieni, 
Tkfod,  et  jlrcad,  Augg, 
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MTDTKKT."  Elegantly  alluding  to  the  secret  of  the  greater  mysteriee^ 
where,  after  the  history  of  the  popular  theogony  had  been  delivered  to 
the  initiated,  the  Orphio  hymn,  revealing  the  doctrine  of  the  vntiy,  con* 
eluded  the  entertainmenii  ^<  The  great  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  earth,* 
says  Themistius,  **  seems  to  be  delighted  with  these  diversities  of  reli- 
gions. It  is  his  will  that  the  Syrians  worship  him  one  way,  the  Greeks 
another,  and  the  Egyptians  yet  another."  *  The  reader  sees  that  liie 
fomidation  of  this  way  of  thinking,  was  the  old  principle  of  intereomh 
wnmity  in  the  worship  of  local  tutelary  deities.  But,  what  is  remarkable, 
it  appears  even  to  this  day  to  be  essential  to  paganism.  Bemier  tells 
us,  that  the  gentiles  of  Hindoostan  defended  their  religion  against  him 
in  this  manner:  **  They  gave  me,"  says  he,  *<  this  pleasant  answer ;  that 
they  did  not  at  all  pretend  that  their  law  was  universal — that  they  did 
not  in  the  least  suspect  that  ours  was  false:  it  might,  for  what  they  knew, 
be  a  good  law  for  us,  and  that  God  icay  have  made  many  diffebbnt 
ROADS  TO  lead  TO  HEAVEN ;  but  they  would  by  no  means  hear  that 
ours  was  general  for  the  whole  world,  and  theirs  a  mere  fable  and  inven- 
tion." f  Bemier  indeed  speaks  of  this  as  a  peculiar  whimsey,  which  had 
entered  the  head  oi  his  Brachman.  But  had  he  been  as  conversant  in 
history  and  antiquity,  as  he  was  in  modern  philosophy,  he  would  have 
known  that  this  was  a  principle  which  accompanied  paganism  through 
all  its  stages. 

Let  us  now  ^ee  the  nature  and  genius  of  those  religions  which  were 
founded,  as  we  say,  in  tbue  revelation.  The  first  is  the  Jewish  ;  in 
which  was  taught  the  belief  of  one  God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  false  gods  of  the  gentiles:  this 
necessarily  introduced  a  dogmatic  theology.  So  that  the  followers 
of  this  religion,  if  they  believed  it  true,  in  the  sense  it  was  delivered  to 
them,  must  needs  believe  all  others  to  be  false.  But  it  being  instituted 
only  for  themselves,  they  had,  directly,  no  further  to  do  with  that  false- 
hood, than  to  guard  themselves  against  the  contagion  of  it,  by  holding 
no  fellowship  or  communion  with  the  gentiles. 

Yet  so  strong  was  this  general  prejudice  of  intercommunity,  that  all 
the  provisions  of  the  law  could  not  keep  this  brutal  people  from  running 
into  the  idolatries  of  the  nations:  for  their  frequent  defections,  till  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  were  no  other  than  the  joining  foreign  worship 
to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Afler  this  religion,  comes  the  Christian,  which  taught  the  belief  of 
the  same  God,  the  supreme  Cause  of  all  things :  and  being  a  revelation, 
like  the  other,  from  heaven,  must  needs  be  built  upon  that  other;  or  at 

•  T«vrfi   fifu^t  yaifvvg'Ut  rn  rMXiX/f  rit  r$v  ^mtrU  'A^;tifyir«f  itAJUr;   li^tvg  \ii\u 

i*  See  note  I  I,  at  the  end  of  tliis  b4K)k.  * 
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least  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  And,  as  this  latter  was  not  national, 
like  the  other,  but  given  to  all  mankind,  for  that  reason,  but  especially 
for  some  others,  which  will  be  fully  considered  in  their  place,  it  had  a 
liOBE  coBCPLiETE  systcm  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  its  followers  must  not  only  think  paganism  false,  and 
Judaism  abolished,  and  so  revise  all  fellowship  and  communion  with 
both;  but  must  endeavour  to  propagate  their  religion  throughout  the 
world,  on  the  destruction  of  all  the  rest.  And  their  dogmatic  theology 
teaching  them  that  truth  (and  not  utilitt,*  as  the  pagans,  who  had 
only  public  rites  and  ceremonies,  supposed)  was  the  end  of  religion ;  it 
was  no  wonder,  their  aversion  to  falsehood  should  be  proportionably 
increased.  And  so  far  all  was  right.  But  this  aversion,  cherished  by 
piety,  unhappily  produced  a  blind,  ungovernable  zeal;  which,  when 
arguments  failed,  hurried  them  on  to  all  the  unlawful  use  of  force  and 
compulsion.  Hence  the  evils  of  persecution,  and  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanity,  in  a  fond  passion  for  propagating  the  law  of  Goo.f 

This  is  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of  things,  both  in  the  pagan, 
and  in  the  believing  world.  To  give  it  the  utmost  evidence,  we  will 
next  consider  the  reception  true  religion  met  with  amongst  idolaters. 
\  The  pagan  world  having  early  imbibed  this  inveterate  prejudice  con- 
cerning intercommunity  ofworshipy  men  were  but  too  much  accustomed 
to  new  revelations,  when  the  Jewish  appeared,  not  to  acknowledge  its 
superior  pretences.  Accordingly  we  find  by  the  history  of  this  people, 
that  it  was  esteemed  a  true  one  by  its  neighbours.  And  therefore  they 
proceeded,  in  their  usual  way,  to  join  it,  on  occasion,  to  their  own ;  as 
those  did,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  into  the  cities  of  Israel  in  the 
place  of  the  ten  tribes.  Whereby  it  happened  (so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  this  principle)  that  in  the  same  time  and  country,  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  added  the  pagan  idolatries  to  their  religion ;  while  tlie  pagans 
of  Samaria  added  the  Je^iish  religion  to.  their  idolatries. 

But  when  this  })eople  of  God,  in  consequence  of  having  their  dogmatic 
theology  more  carefully  inculcated  to  them  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity,  l)ecame  rigid  in  pretending  not  only  that  their  religion  was 
true,  but  the  only  true  one;  then  it  was,  that  they  began  to  be  treated 
by  their  neighbours,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with 
tlie  utmost  hatred  and  contempt  for  this  their  inhumanity  and  unso- 
ciABLK  temper.  To  this  cause  alone  we  are  to  ascribe  all  that  spleen 
and  rancour  which  appear  in  the  histories  of  these  latter  nations,  con- 
cerning them.  Celsus  fairly  reveals  what  lay  at  bottom,  and  speaks  out, 
for  them  all:  "  If  the  Jews,  on  these  accounts,  adhere  to  their  own  law, 

*  Fur  this  the  reader  may  see  Dion.  Ilalicamasseus's  discourse  of  the  religion  which 
Romulus  iiitrculured  in  hii  republic  ;  and  for  hid  reason,  see  books  iii.  and  iv. 
^  See  note  K  K,  at  the  end  of  lliisliiook. 
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it  is  not  for  thcU  they  are  to  blame:  I  rather  blame  those  who  forsake 
their  own  country  religion  to  embrace  the  Jewish.  But  if  these  people 
give  themselves  airs  of  sublimer  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
on  that  score  refuse  all  communion  with  it,  as  not  equally  pure ; — ^I 
must  tell  them  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  they  are  more  dear,  or 
agreeable  to  God,  than  other  nations."*  Hence,  amongst  the  pagans, 
the  Hebrew  people  came  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  name 
of  GENUS  HOMiNUM  INVI8UM  DEIS,  f  and  with  good  reason.  % 

This  was  the  reception  the  Jews  met  with  in  the  world :  but  not  pre- 
tending to  obtrude  their  religion  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  it  was  given 
properly  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  they  yet,  for  the  most  part,  escaped 
persecution. 

When  CHRiSTiANixr  arose,  though  on  the  foundation  of  Judaism,  it 
was  at  first  received  with  great  complacency  by  the  pagan  world.  For 
they  were  such  utter  strangers  to  the  idea  of  one  religion's  being  built, 
or  dependent  on  another,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  knew  this 
connexion  between  them.  Even  Celsus  himself,  with  all  his  sufficiency^ 
saw  so  little  how  this  matter  stood,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  whether  the 
Jews  and  Christians  worshipped  the  same  God; — was  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think  they  did  not.  This  ignorance,  which  the  propagators  of 
our  religion  were  not  too  forward  to  remove,  §  for  fear  of  hindering  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  prevented  the  prejudice  which  the  pagans  had  to 
Judaism,  from  indisposing  them  to  Christianity.  So  that  tlie  gospel  was 
favourably  heard.  And  the  superior  evidence,  with  which  it  was  en- 
forced, inclined  men,  long  habituated  to  pretended  revelations,  to  re- 
ceive it  into  the  number  of  the  established.  Accordingly  we  find  one 
Roman  emperor  introducing  it  amongst  his  cl6set  religions  ;||  and 
another  proposing  to  the  senate, IT  to  give  it  a  more  public  entertain- 
ment.** But  when  it  was  found  to  carry  its  pretensions  higher,tt'  and 
to  claim,  like  the  Jewish,  the  title  of  the  only  true  one,  then  it  was 
that  it  began  to  incur  the  same  hatred  and  contempt  with  the  Jewish. 
But  when  it  went  still  further,  and  urged  a  necessity  for  all  men  to 
forsake  their  national  religions,  and  embrace  the  gospel,  this  so  shocked  J  J 

*  El  fAif  7m  Mara  T«tvr«  flri^irriXXMiy  'ifv^MM  r*»  lift  tifu*^  tv  fatfAVrk  mvrmt*  Inilun  Hi 
fuiXXw  rtit  Km^mXivritratf  r»  r^iri^,  xmi  r»  'Uuiasmr  vt^»€ff4Wftif»tf'  u  V  £$  r)  r«^ri^ 
%ilirtt  r«/uvv»«vr«i  rt,  »<u  r^t  iXX§t9  xtfettrnv  •v»  V^  7f»v  Mmiat^an  art^r^i^trrat  —  tv  fin* 
»uT  tv)«xi^fr»  wa^a  r^  St^  hou  wri^yifteu  ha^i^ttf  rt  vtitt  aWatf  r»»r»vs  f/««f.— Grig.  coot. 
Cclsum,  \\\u  T.  p.  259. 

t  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  r.  %  See  note  R  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book.   ' 

^  See  note  L  L,  at  the  end  of  this  book.       ||  Alexander  Severus. — Lampridii,  cap.  29. 

%  Tiberius  retulit  ad  senatum  ut  inter  cktbra  sacra  reciperetur. — Hier. — See  note 
M  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

*♦  See  note  N  N,  at  tlic  end  of  this  book.        ff  Sec  note  O  O,  at  Uie  end  of  this  H- 

\X  Sec  note  P  P,  at  Uic  end  of  this  book. 
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the  pagans,  that  it  soon  brought  upon  itself  the  bloody  storms  whidi 
followed.  Thus  you  have  the  true  origin  of  persecution  for  religum 
(though  not  of  the  intolerant  principle^  as  we  shall  see  before  we  come 
to  the  end  of  this  section).  A  persecution  not  committed,  but  under- 
gone, by  the  Christian  church. 

Hence  we  see  how  it  happened,  that  such  good  emperors  as  Tnyan 
and  M.  Antonine  came  to  be  found  in  the  first  rank  of  persecutors.    A 
difficulty  that  hath  very  much  embarrassed  the  inquirers  into  ecclesias- 
tical antiquity;  and  given  a  handle  to  the  deists,  who  empoison  every 
tilling,  of  pretending  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  something  veiy  much 
amiss  in  primitive  Christianity,  while  sudi  wise  magistrates  could  be- 
come its  persecutors.     But  now  the  reason  is  manifest :  *  the  Christian 
pretences  overthrew  a  fundamental  principle  of  paganism,  whidi  they 
thought  founded  in  nature;  namely,  the  friendly  intercommtmity  of 
worship.     And  thus  the  famous  passage  of  Pliny  the  younger  becomes 
intelligible.     <<  For  I  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate,  but  that  whatever 
should  ai^>ear  on  confession,  to  be  their  faith,  yet  that  their  firowardness 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  would  certainly  deserve  punishment.*  \     What 
was  this  inflexible  obstinacy?     It  could  not  consist  in  professing  a  new 
religioH :  that  was  a  thing  common  enough.     It  was  the  refusing  all 
communion  with  paganism ;  refusing  to  throw  a  grain  of  incense  on  their 
altars.     For  we  must  not  think,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  that  this  was 
at  first  enforced  by  the  magistrate  to  make  them  renounce  their  religion : 
but  only  to  give  a  test  of  its  social  and  hospitable  temper.     It  was  in- 
deed, and  rightly,  understood  by  the  Christians  to  be  a  renouncing  of 
their  religion;  and  so,  accordingly,  abstidned  from.     The  misfortune 
was,  that  the  pagans  did  not  consider  this  inflexibility  as  a  mere  error y 
but  as  an  immorality  likewise.     The  unsociable^  uncommunicable  tem- 
per, in  matters  of  religious  worship,  was  esteemed  by  the  best  of  them, 
as  a  hatred  and  aversion  to  mankind,    Tacitus,  speaking  of  (he  burning 
of  Rome:    ^*  Haud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  humani 
GKNERis  convicti  sunt^  [Christian!]."    Convicted^  he  says,  of  hate  to  all 
mankind.     But  how  ?     The  confession  of  the  pagans  themselves,  con- 
cerning the  purity  of  the  Christian  morals,  shows  this  could  be  no  other 
than  a  conviction  of  their  rejecting  all  intercommunity  of  worship  ;  which, 
so  great  was  their  prejudice,  they  thought  could  proceed  from  nothing 
but  hate  to  mankind.   The  like  character  the  same  historian  gives  of  the 
Jews :  ^'  Apud  ipsos  fldes  obstinata,  sed  adversus  omnes  alios  nos- 
TiLJB  ODIUM."  §     Now  the  Jcws  and  Christiajis  had  nothing  in  common 

*  See  note  Q  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f  Neque  enim  dabitabtm,   qualecunque  ettet  quod  fatereotur,   certe^  pertinacum  ct 
i^/UjtibUem  obstinationem  debere  puiiirU — Lib.  i.  Ep.  07. 

±  Alio,  xf .  sect.  44.  §  See  ouie  R  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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but  this  uMiociabU  and  UHeammunicable  temper  in  reUgious  matters,  thii 
ohstinata  fides  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  paganism.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  these  excellent  pagan  moralists  so  blind  as  not  to  see  all  the 
merit  of  a  firm  amd  fixed  resolution  of  keeping  a  good  conscience.  They 
did  see  and  own  it,  as  appears  by  the  famous  ^<  Justum  et  tenacem  pro- 
positi virum,"  &c.  of  one  of  their  moral  poets.  But,  unluckily  for  truth, 
they  did  not  see  the  pervicaeia  et  infiexibilis  obstinatio  of  the  Christi- 
ans in  that  light*  Though  it  was  nothing  more  than  such  a  fixed  resa* 
huion^  as  one  who  most  severely  censured  them  for  it,  the  good  em- 
peror Marcus  Antoninus,  fairly  confesses.  In  his  book  of  MeditcUions^ 
speaking  of  a  wise  man's  readiness  to  die,  he  says,  ''  He  should  be  so 
prepared,  that  his  readiness  may  be  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  a  well- 
weighed  judgment,  not  of  MEiiE  OBSTINACY,  like  that  of  the  Christians.''  * 
This  is  a  very  heavy  charge  on  the  primitive  martyrs.  But  he  himself 
removes  it  in  his  Constitution  to  the  Community  of  Asia^  given  us  by 
Eusebius.  *'  I  know,"  says  he,  ^<  the  gods  are  watchful  to  discover  such 
sort  of  men.  For  it  is  much  more  fit  that  they  themselves  should  punish 
those  who  bsfuse  to  wobshif  them,  than  that  we  should  interfere  in 
it."f  Why  then  was  it  called  mere  obstinacy?  The  reason  is  seen 
above:  universal  prejudice  had  made  men  r^ard  a  refusal  of  this  inter* 
community  as  the  most  brutal  of  all  dissociability.  And  the  emperor 
Julian,  who  understood  this  matter  the  best  of  any,  fadrly  owns,  that  the 
Jews  and  Christians  brought  the  execration  of  the  world  upon  them  by 
their  aversion  to  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  their  refusal  of  all  communi- 
cation with  them.| 

On  this  occasion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  once  for  all,  to  expose  the 
ignorance  and  malice  of  those,  whom  the  French  call  philosophebs,  and 
we  English,  fbxethinkers  ;  who,  with  no  more  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
than  what  the  modem  sense  of  a  few  Latin  and  Greek  words  could  afford 
them,  have  this  odium  humani  generis  perpetually  in  their  mouths,  to  dis- 
grace the  chosen  people  of  God,  or  rather  the  Author  of  their  religion. 
Their  favourite  author,  Tacitus  himself^  by  extending  the  abuse,  discoun- 
tenances it.  He  makes  this  odium  humani  generis  the  characteristiQ 
both  of  Jews  and  Christians;  and  by  so  doing,  shows  us,  in  what  it  con- 
sisted. Nor  do  the  ancients  in  general,  by  affixing  it  as  the  common 
brand  to  these  two  inhospitable  religions,  contribute  to  this  calunmy,  any 
otherwise  than  by  the  incapacity  of  our  philosophers  to  understand  them. 

*  See  note  S  S,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

•f*  'Ey«  f»iv  m)*  in  ««)  rmt  SiMf  IvrifiukU  Ut<  fi.^  Xmftdnn  r»^  TM^nwt'  it»Xh  yit^  ftmXUw 
Ui7»*i  »«X«r«Mfir  &9  r«vf  ^  ^vXfdum  mifT»¥$  w^mmu*  4  f^7f.— Euteb.  £ccl.  Hist.  lib.  ir. 
cap.  13. 

yk^  ^nXuriii  fnfi — «(^ir«  rwrtv  r$f  Xn^v,  ««}  ^li  rnXtMuimt  Ip*  ttfumt  iivr«v#  7x«fri  ^Xmw- 
fD^'sv.— Apud  Cyriil.  cont.  Jul.  lib.  v. 
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Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking*  of  Antiochus's  profanation  of  the  Jewish 
tenqfle,  and  his  contemptuous  destruction  of  the  Sacred  Books  applauds 
the  tyrant's  exploits,  as  those  books  contained  r«i  fitoo^titu  UfAiiAti,  lawsy 
which  bore  hate  and  enmity  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  pretended 
odium  humani  generis,  we  find  then,  was  not  any  thing  in  the  personal 
temper  of  the  Jews,  but  in  the  nature  and  genius  of  their  law.  These 
laws  are  extant  and  lie  now  before  us ;  and  we  see,  the  only  hate  they 
Contain  is  the  hate  of  idols.  With  regard  to  the  race  of  mankind^ 
nothing  can  be  more  endearing  than  the  Mosaic  account  of  their  common 
original;  nothing  more  benign  or  salutary  than  the  legal  directions  to 
the  Jews  concerning  their  treatment  of  all,  out  of  the  covenant.  What- 
ever there  might  be  of  this  odious  tender  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  by 
our  philosophers,  it  received  no  countenance  from  the  law,  and  is  ex- 
pressly condenmed  by  the  Almighty  Author  of  it,  when  it  betrayed  itself 
amongst  certain  corrupt  and  apostate  members  of  that  nation.  These, 
indeed,  the  prophet  Isaiah  describes,  as  saying  to  all  others, — Stand  by 
thyself  come  not  near  me;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.^  And  lest  this 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  fruits  of  the  inhospitable  genius  of  the  law, 
he  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  these  men  were  the  rankest  and  most 

abandoned  apostates. A  rebellious  people  who  sacrifice  in  gardens, 

and  burn  incense  upon  altars  of  brick who  remain   amongst  the 

graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swings  Jlesh,^  &c.  that  is, 
a  people  thoroughly  paganized. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  true  origin  of  that  universal 
TOLEKATioN  (as  far  as  religion  influenced  it)  under  paganism  ;  and  the 
accidental  causes  of  its  violation  under  Christianity.  The  account  v,\\\ 
be  further  useful  to  many  considerable  purposes,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. At  present  I  shall  only  take  notice  bow  well  it  obviates  one 
specious  objection  against  Christianity.  "  If  this  religion,"  say  the  deists, 
"were  accompanied  with  such  illustrious  and  extraordinary  marks  of  truth, 
as  is  pretended ;  how  happened  it,  that  its  truth  was  not  seen  by  more 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  those  times?  And  if  it  were  seen  (as  it  cor- 
tunly  was),  how  could  they  continue  pagans?"  The  answer  is  easy.  The 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  new  religion  was  not  deemed  a  suflicient 
reason,  by  men,  overrun  with  the  general  prejudice  of  intercommumtv, 
to  quit  their  old  ones. 

The  case  indeed  was  different  in  a  Jew,  who  held  none  of  this  inter- 
community. If  such  a  one  owned  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  must 
ueeds  embrace  it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of  Josephus 
(who  was  as  much  a  Jew  as  the  religion  of  Moses  could  make  him)  ^ihich 
acknowledges  Jesv^  to  be  the  christ,§  is  a  rank  forgery,  and  a  very 

•  Eclog.  I.  ex.  Diod.  Sic  lib.  M.  f  I«.  Uv.  5.  %  Vtr.  2,  :J,  I. 
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8tupid  one  too.*  But  it  hath  been  said,  that  Josephus  was  a  Jewish 
convert.  If  so,  it  must  be  to  Judabm,  and  not  from  it.  For  where  he 
aiRrms,  against  Apion,  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  temple  for  one 
Godj  t  he  speaks  the  very  spirit  of  the  law. 

We  have  now  seen  the  motives  the  civil  magistrate  had  to  tolerate  fi — 
of  what  nature  that  toleration  was : — and  how  easily  it  was  brought  about. 

But  then,  lest  the  people  should  abuse  this  right  of  worshipping  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  in  private  and  clan- 
destine conventicles  (which  right  the  magistrate  supported  for  the  civil 
benefit  of  it),  he  took  care  that  such  worship  should  have  the  public 
approbation  and  allowance,  before  it  was  received  on  the  footing  of  a 
tolerated  religion.     So,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  no  strange  god  nor 
foreign  worship  was  permitted,  till  approved  and  licensed  by  the  court 
of  Abeopaous.     This  is  the  reason  why  St  Paul,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  bringer  in  of  foreign  gods,  HEN  AN  AAlMONinN,  was  had  up  to  that 
tribunal.     Not  as  a  criminal,  J  but  rather  as  a  public  benefactor,  who  had 
a  new  worship  to  propose  to  a  people,  religious  above  all  others^  'A2 
AEI2I AAIM0NE2TEP01 ;  most  addicted,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  to  the  rec<^- 
nition  o£ foreign  worship;^  and  <^ of  all  the  Greeks,"  as  Julian  observes, 
'^most  devoted  to  religion,  and  most  hospitable  to  strangers."  ||    TullyY 
makes  Solon  the  founder  of  this  court.     But  the  Arundel  marbles,  and 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  that  lawgiver,**  contradict  this  opinion;  and  the 
latter,  in  support  of  his  own,  quotes  a  law  of  Solon's,  which  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Areopagus  as  already  existing.     The  difficulty  is  how  to 
reconcile  these  accounts.     I  imagine  this  might  be  the  case:  Solon,  we 
know,  was  employed  by  the  Athenians  to  new -model  their  commonwealth, 
by  reforming  the  ill  constitutions,  and  supplying  such  as  were  defective. 
So  that  in  the  number  of  his  regulations,  this  might  be  one ;  the  adding, 
to  the  court  of  Areopagus,  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  question ;  as  of 
great  moment  to  public  utility.     And  having  thus  enlarged  and  ennobled 
its  jurisdiction,  he  was  afterwards  regarded  as  its  founder.     A  passage 
in  iEschylus  seems,  at  first  sight  indeed,  not  to  favour  this  opinion;  but 
to  insinuate,  that  this  jurisdiction  was  coeval  with  the  court.     In  the  fifUi 
act  of  his  Eumenidesy  he  makes  the  worship  of  ihefurieSy  or  the  veitero- 

£uU^*mX»e  af4^9tn,  rif  ninn  rakn^  2i;^«^«Mnr.-.0  XPI2T0S  OTTOS  (IN.— '£f«vii  9^ 

fri^i  ftvT«v  ii'^fi«0T«». — Aotiq.  xviii.  3.  3. 

♦  See  a  further  proof  of  it,  book  v.  sect.  4.  +  Lib.  ii. 

f  See  note  T  T,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

^  'A^hmiTm  »u  «r«ri^  71^4  r«  AxXm  ^t)n^tfwmt  )iiiriX««ri»,  •vrtt  luu  m^)  tmv  ^uh' 
t^XXm  yui^  rtit  (iMJuwr  7f^r  src(i2i4«M'«.— Geogr.  lib.  x. 

I)  —  iltf  ««i  fiA«^«M  fa.mXtWTa  wifrtu*  ufi,  Mti  V%^»t  fr^ig  rtuf  ^iv^vf . — Misopog. 

II  De  Oniciis,  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  **  Vita  Paiall.  vol.  i.  p.  194.  odit.  Bryau. 
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M9  ^Nxii^^^ef  9  as  they  were  caUedy  to  be  reed ved  and  recognued  in  A 
by  a  decree  of  Minerva,  as  head  of  the  college  of  Areopagus,  which  the 
poet  feigns  she  had  just  then  instituted*  But  thb  plainly  i^pears  to  have 
been  contrived  only  for  the  sake  of  a  poetical  embellishment :  and  JSschyhis 
seems  to  employ  one  circumstance  in  this  scene,  designedly  to  inf<Hin  us 
of  the  order  of  time,  in  whidi  the  court  received  its  two  different  juris- 
dictions. It  is,  where  he  makes  the  ertminai  cause  of  Orestes,  the  first 
which  was  judged  at  that  tribunal ;  and  the  religunu  one,  of  the  reception 
of  the  Eumenides,'  but  the  second.  However  this  be,  the  Areopagus 
was,  by  &r,  the  most  formidable  judicature  in  the  republic  And  it  is 
observable,  that  Aristophanes,  who  spares  neither  the  fleets,  the  armies, 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  person  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  or  the  temples  of  the  gods  themselves,  does  not  dare 
to  hazard  the  least  injurious  reflection  on  that  venerable  body. 

The  Romans  had  a  law  to  the  same  purpose;  which,  as  often  as  it 
was  violated,  was  publicly  vindicated  by  the  authority  of  the  state:  as 
appears  j6rom  the  words  of  Posthumius  in  livy,  quoted  in  the  last  section : 
^  Quoties  hoc  patrum  avorumque  setate  negotium  est  magistratibns  datum, 
1^  sacra  externa  fieri  vetarent,  sacriflculos  vatesque  foro,  circo,  nrbe 
prohiberent,  vatidnos  libros  conquirerent?^*  &c«  Which  shows  their 
care  to  have  all  tolerated  religions  under  the  magistrate's  inspection. 
And^  if  I  am  not  mudi  mistaken,  Tully,  in  his  Book  of  Lawe^  the 
substance  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Twlve  tables,  gives  us  that  very 
law;  whereby,  as  we  said,  all  foreign  and  clandestine  worship,  un- 
authorized by  the  civil  magistrate,  was  forbid.      Sepakatdc  nemo 

HABE88IT  DEOS:   NEVE  NOVOS,  NEVE  ADVENAS,  NISI  PtTBUCE  AD8CIT08, 

PBivATiM  coi«UNTO.f  <<  No  man  shall  worship  the  gods  dandestinely, 
or  have  them  separately  to  himself:  nor  shall  any  new  or  foreign  god  be 
worshipped  by  particulars,  till  such  god  hath  been  l^ally  approved  of, 
and  tolerated  by  the  magistrate."  The  comment,  as  condse,  and  conse- 
quentiy  as  obscure  as  the  text,  follows  in  these  words:  Suosq^  deos, 

AUT  NOVOS,  AUT  AUENIGENAS  COLI,  CONFU8IONSM  HABXT  KELIGIONUM, 
XT  IONOTA8  CEBEMONIAS:  NON  A  SACERDOTIBUS,  NON  A  PATRIBU8 
ACCEFT08  DEOS,  ITA  ri^ACEEXT  COLI,  81  HUIC  LEOI  PARUSBANT   IP8I.| 

**  For  each  man  to  have  his  gods  in  peculiar,  whether  new  or  stranger 
gods,  without  public  allowance,  tends  to  defeat  and  confound  all  religion, 
and  introduce  clandestine  worship:  and  had  the  priests  and  our  forc- 
fiithers  had  a  due  regard  to  this  law,  we  should  never  have  approved  of 
that  kind  of  worship  which  we  now  pay  to  the  gods  they  introduoed 
amongst  us." 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr  Bayle,  from  the  words  above  quoted 

*  Lib.  xxxix.  Hist.  f  See  note  U  U,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

$  See  note  X  X,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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from  the  speech  of  Posthumius  in  Livyi  would  persuade  us,*  that  ibe 
Romans  did  not  admit  or  tolerate  foreign  worship ;  and  that  the  care  of 
the  magistrate,  there  taken  notice  of  by  the  consul,  was  to  prohibit  all 
religions,  but  the  established:  an  opinion  which  the  whole  Roman  history 
discredits;  where  we  find  the  magistrate,  from  time  to  time,  tolerated 9^ 
foreign  religions  with  the  utmost  facility.  The  care  then,  whieh 
Posthumius  meant,  was  surely  that  of  preTcnting  all  clandestine  worship^ 
unlicensed  by  the  magistrate:  this  appears  even  from  that  other  passage 
brought  by  Mr  Bayle  from  Livy  to  support  his  assertion :  *<  Nee  corpon 
modo  affecta  tabo,  sed  animos  quoque  multiplex  religio  et  pleraque  ex- 
terna invasit,  novos  ritus  sacrifioando,  vaticinando  iirferentibus  in  damoe^ 
quibus  qutsstui  sunt  cs^ti  superstitione  animi:"f  But  more  particularly 
from  the  very  affidr,  Posthumius  was  here  engaged  in.  At  this  juncture, 
the  state  was  above  measure  exasperated  by  the  monstrous  enormities 
committed  in  the  clandestine  rites  of  Bacchus:  yet  it  is  observable,  that, 
in  the  edict  passed  in  the  very  height  of  their  resentment,  the  right  of 
toleration  was  preserved  inviolate:  the  decree  of  the  senate  forbidding 
«<  any  celebration  of  the  Bacchanals  either  in  Rome  or  Italy.  But  that 
if  any  one  should  be  possessed  with  a  belief  that  this  sort  of  rite  was  due 
by  custom,  and  necessary ;  and  that  he  could  not  omit  the  celebration  of 
it  without  irreligion  and  impiety,  he  should  lay  his  case  before  the  dty 
pretor;  the  pretor  should  consult  the  senate,  when  there  was  not  less 
than  a  hundred  in  council,  to  know  if  they  approved  of  it.  These 
cautions  observed,  the  rites  might  be  celebrated,  provided  that  not  more 
than  five  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,  that  they  had  no  common  pwrse^  no 
priest,  nor  a  master  of  the  soUmniiiesP  \ 

As  here,  the  magistrate's  care,  in  expelling  foreign  religions,  was  to 
prevent  clandestine  worship  amongst  the  tolerated;  so,  at  other  times, 
the  same  care  was  employed  in  preventing  those  foreign  religions  from 
mixing  with  the  established^  as  we  are  informed  by  Valerius  Maximas.§ 
But  neither  in  that  case,  nor  in  this,  was  the  liberty  of  particulars,  (o 
worship  as  they  thought  fit,  at  all  infiringed,  or  impaired. 

Dionysius  of  HaHcamassus  plainly  distinguishes  between  their  estab' 
lished  and  to/^a/^d religions.  The  passage  is  curious;  and  will  not  only 
serve  to  confute  Mr  Bayle's  notion,  but  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  what  is  further  necessary  to  dear  up  this  embarrassed  subject 

*  Pens.  Div.  cap.  221.  t  L»»>.  iv.  Hist. 

f,  —  Ne  qua  Bacchanalia  Rom»,  neve  in  Italia  essent.  Si  quis  tale  sacrum  solcnne  et 
nccessanum  duceret,  nee  noe  religione  et  piaculo  se  id  omittere  posse  apud  prstorem 
urbanum  profiteretur ;  pnetor  senatum  coosuleret,  si  ei  permissum  esset,  quum  in  senatu 
centum  non  minus  essent^  ita  id  sacrum  faceret,  dum  ne  plus  quinque  sacrificio  interessent, 
iicu  qua  pecunia  communis,  neu  quis  magister  sacromm,  aut  sacerdos  esset. — Lib.  xxzix. 

§  Lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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Hie  words  of  this  diligent  inquirer  into  the  Roman  constitution  are 
these:  "What,  above  all  things,  raised  my  admiration  was,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  vast  multitudes  which  throng  from  all  parts  to  Rome, 
who  must  there,  consequently,  woin^ip  their  own  country  gods,  accord- 
ing to  their  country  rites;  yet  the  city  never  adopted  any  of  these 
foreign  worships  into  the  txjbiac  religion ;  as  hath  been  the  custom  for 
many  other  states  to  do."*     Whence  it  appears,  1.  That  all  strangers 
might  freely  worship  in  Rome  according  to  their  own  way ;  the  being 
debarred  of  that  liberty,  was  not  deemed,  by  him,  a  conceivable  case : 
That  such  particulars  as  were  so  disposed,  might  join  with  them ;  and 
that,  besides  these  tolerated  religions,  there  was  one  public,  and  estab- 
Hiked,  wSii^l  admitted  of  fio  foreign  mixtures.    2.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  author  as  if  his  wonder  was  caused  by  the  Romans  having  an 
eHablished  religion  distinct  from  the  tolerated;  but,  that  they  mixed, 
or  introduced  into  the  established  few  or  no  foreign  rites ;  which  was 
the  custom  in  the  cities  of  Greece:  for  these  are  the  other  states,  which 
the  historian  hints  at.     But  modem  writers  not  adverting  to  this,  when 
they  read  of  the  Roman  practice  of  admitting  no  foreign  worship  into 
ihm  public  religion,  concluded  wrongly,  that  they  allowed  no  toleration : 
and  when  they  read  of  the  Greek  practice  of  naturalizingybr^^n  religions, 
by  adopting  them  into  their  public  worship,  concluded,  as  wrongly,  that 
they  had  no  establishments.     3.  The  words  'H  IIOAIS  AHMOSIA,  are 
remarkable :  he  does  not  say,  the  city  rejected  foreign  worship,  but,  that 
it  admitted  not  of  it  publicly  ;  that  is,  did  not  bring  it  into  the  public 
religion  of  the  state.     For,  as  we  observed  before,  paganism  had  two 
parts,  the  one  public  the  other  private:  the  state,  as  such,  was  the  sulyect 
of  the  one ;  and  particulars,  as  such,  of  the  other.     But  they  admitted 
of  foreign  riX^s  privately ;  that  is,  allowed /wir^tcM/ar*  to  use  them,  afVor 
the  magistrate's  license  had  been  obtained  for  that  purpose.     So  that  the 
established  religion,  every  where,  related  to  the  public  part  of  paganism ; 
and  the  tolerated,  to  the  private  part.     4.  The  historian  observes,  tliat, 
in  this  conduct,  Rome  differed  from  many  other  cities,  meaning  the 
Grecian.     And  indeed,  it  was  less  a  wonder  than  he  seems  to  make  it : 
for  Rome,  rising  on  her  own  foundation,  independent  on,  and  unrelated 
to  any  other  state,  and  early  possessed  with  the  high  enthusiasm  of  dis- 
tinction and  empire,  would  naturally  esteem  her  tutelary  gods  as  her  own 
peculiar;  and  therefore  would  reject  all  foreign  mixtures.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  Grecian  states,  related  to,  and  dependent  on  one  another,  would 
more  easily  admit  of  an  association  and  combination  amongst  their  na- 
tional deities. 

y»Sf,  94i  vtXXn  mfayun  wi^M  vein  var^Uvi  SifVf  tm;  •tutiit  M^/^Mf,  •i^ifit  u$  in^n  iXriXi^t 
ri*  \i9tMiif  iTirn^ivfAMTttt  n  viKts  infi^rieit  S  «-«XA.«r/  Kin  wmif^n  iratuf* — Aiitiq.  lib.  ii. 
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Such  was  the  nature  of  tousbation  in  the  pagan  world;  and  this  the 
wise  provision  of  ancient  policy,  while  civil  liberty  could  keep  its  own. 
But  when  now  government  began  to  degenerate,  and  aix,  preposterously 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  one  ;  when  the  magistrate  came  to  have  a  good, 
distinct  firom  that  of  the  people ;  and  civil  peace  was  estimated,  not  by 
the  blessings  it  produced,  but  by  the  degree  of  subjection  it  was  able  to 
inflict;  then  the  fashionable  scheme  of  politics  began  to  turn  solely  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  tyrant's  power :  and  he  having  observed,  that,  though 
the  toleration  of  religion,  under  the  regulations  above  described,  was 
evidently  for  the  advantage  of  society;  yet,  as  those  regulations  were  too 
apt  to  be  neglected,  he  thought  it  best,  by  an  absolute  irUolerance^  and 
a  thorough  uniformity^  to  cut  off  all  occasions  and  opportunities  of  mis- 
chief to  himself,  from  private  conventicles  and  conventions. 

Agreeably  to  this  system  of  po^er,  we  find  Maecenas,  in  Dion  Cassius,* 
dissuading  Augustus  from  allowing  any  toleration  of  religion  at  all:  as, 
an  indulgence  in  this  matter,  would  indispose  men  towards  the  magis- 
trate, and  make  them  less  fond  of  the  civil  and  religious  constitutions  of 
their  country ;  from  whence  factions,  and  confederacies  against  the  state, 
would  unavoidably  arise.  He  concludes  his  advice  against  toleration  in 
these  remarkable  words  :'AnEP'HKI2TA  MONAPXIA/  2TM<I»EPEI.*<a8 
a  thing  by  no  means  agreeing  with  arbitrary  power."  And  Tacitus 
informs  us,f  the  usiu^r  followed  it.  Thus,  we  see,  that  the  famous 
declaration  of,  one  king  and  one  religion,  is  not  a  new  maxim,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  French  politics.  '  k, 

So  noble  an  original  had  the  principle  of  intolebance  :  and  so  iniquitous 

are  the  adversaries  of  our  holy  religion,  to  throw  it  upon  the  Christian 

faith;  when  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pure  ofispring  of  civil  tyranny; 

how  well  soever  it  may  have  been  afterwards  nursed  and  fondled  by  some 

fathers  of  the  church. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  give  a  plain  account  of  the  general  methods 
used  by  ancient  policy  to  inculcate  and  support  religion.  Were  I  to 
speak,  as  I  once  intended,  of  those  which  particular  lawgivers  and  magis- 
trates employed  for  the  use  of  their  proper  societies,  I  should  have  it  in 
my  power  to  throw  great  light  upon  the  argument.  But  this,  though  the 
most  curious  part  of  aU,  must  be  omitted  at  present,  by  reason  of  its 
length.  In  the  mean  time,  I  presume,  more  than  enough  hath  been  said, 
even  in  those  places  which  only  show  the  legislator's  care  for  religion  in 

•  Lib.  Hist.  52. 

*{•  Actum  ct  de  sacris  iEgyptiis  Judaicisquo  pellciidis:  factumque  patram  coiisultunij  ut 
qiialuur  niillia  libertiiii  generis  ea  superstitioiie  infccta,  quis  idonea  ictas,  in  insulam  Sir- 
diiiiam  vcherentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniis,  et  si  ob  gravitatem  cgbU  interiisseni,  vile 
damnum:  ceteri  rederent  Italia,  nisi,  certain  ante  diem  profanes  ritus  exuissent.— *1W. 
Aniial.  lib.  ii.  cap.  K5. 
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general,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  thai^  in  the  opimon  of 
ameierU  poli^j  the  doctrine  ofafiUure  state  of  rewards  and  puniskmente 
was  indispensably  useful  to  civil  society:  for  having  shown  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  an  inseparable  part  of  pagan  religion,  and 
indeed  the  sole  support  of  it,  the  proving  their  care  for  religion  in 
general,  proves  their  care  for  this  doctrine  in  particular.  Where,  it  is 
worth  observing,  that,  though  the  ancient  lawgivers  deviated  from  truth, 
and  differed  from  one  another,  even  in  the  most  important  points,  con* 
ceming  property^  marriayej  dominion^  Sfc.  yet  they  unanimously  agreed 
in  owning  the  use,  and  propagating  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments:  and  what  stronger  proof  would  any  one  desire  of  the 
necessity  of  that  doctrine  to  BXLioioir  and  sociztt? 

We  now  see  the  close  connexion  between  dvil  government  and  religion. 
The  following  observation  will  still  further  explain  the  necessity  of  this 
onion. 

That  benevolent  spirit  of  antiquity,  described  above,  which  set  their 
heroes  upon  polishing  the  barbarous  manners  of  their  fellow-creatnree, 
and  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civil  lifk,  as  divine  as  it  iqipears, 
hath  yet  been  fieur  exceeded  by  the  charity  of  these  later  ages,  which 
sends  missionariss  into  the  furthest  regions  of  the  east  and  west,  with 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.     But  notlung 
is  matter  of  more  grief  to  serious  men,  than  the  constant  ill  success  of 
so  charitable  an  undertaking.     Something  sure  must  have  been  greatly 
amiss,  to  defeat  a  design  which  all  nature  conspires  to  advance.     This 
would  be  accounted  for.     Catholic  (as  they  call  themselves)  and  pro- 
testant  missionaries  go  promiscuously  to  either  India.     The  catholics 
have  laboured  most  in  countries  civilized;  but,  giving  a  commentitious 
system  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  no  wonder  the  pagans  should  not 
be  greatly  disposed  to  change  old  fables  for  new.     And  though  tlie  pro- 
testant  missionaries  carry  the  genuine  gospel  with  them  into  America, 
yet  they  preach  it  to  savages,  with  no  better  success.    The  reason  seems 
to  be,  because  they  are  savages^  without  government  or  laws ;  and  con- 
sequently of  very  rude,  uncultivated  minds.     Now  Christianity,  plain 
and  simple  as  it  is,  and  fitted  in  its  nature  for  what  it  was  designed  by 
its  Author,  requires  an  intellect  above  that  of  a  mere  savage  to  under- 
stand. *     Something  then  must  be  previous  to  it.     And  what  is  that 
something  but  civil  society?  This  is  not  at  aU  to  its  dishonour.    And 
if  it  hath  sometimes  happened,  through  the  indefatigable  labours  of  these 
missionaries,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  communion,  that  numbers  of 
savage  converts  have  been  made,  they  could  never  long  preser^^e,  or 
propagate  amongst  their  tribes,  the  Christianity  they  had  been  taught: 
but  their  successors  have  always  found  the  work  was  to  begin  anew,  and 

•  See  note  Y  Y,  at  the  end  of  tlOt  book. 
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in  a  little  time,  nothing  left  of  the  other's  labours  to  advance  upon.  And 
if  what  we  have  said  in  this  book  be  true,  Thai  religion  cannot  long 
sttbsist  without  the  aid  of  civil  govemmenty  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  it: 
for,  from  hence,  we  conclude,  they  began  at  the  wrong  end;  and  that  to 
make  our  holy  religion  rightly  understood,  much  more  to  propagate  and 
perpetuate  it,  they  should  first  have  taught  these  savages  the  arts  of  life: 
from  whence  (besides  the  benefit  of  that  previous  knowledge  above«> 
mentioned)  would  have  resulted  this  further  advantage,  that  men  so 
sensibly  obliged,  would  have  given  a  more  favourable  attention  to  their 
benefieustors.  As  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  these  savages  observing  in  the  mis- 
sionaries (and  they  have  sense  enough  to  observe  that  the  Europeans 
keep  many  things  from  them  which  it  would  be  useful  for  them  to  know) 
a  total  disregard  of  their  temporal  concerns,  would  be  hardly  brought  to 
think  the  matters  pressed  upon  them  of  much  importance,  or  the  teach* 
ers  greatly  in  earnest.  The  civilizing  a  barbarous  people  is  in  itself  a 
work  of  such  exalted  charity,  that  to  see  it  neglected  when  a  far  nobler 
end  than  the  arts  of  life  may  be  procured  by  it,  is  matter  of  the  utmost 
astonishment.  *  But  it  is  partly  owing  to  this,  that  many  of  both  mis« 
sions  have  had  too  much  of  that  fanatidsm  in  their  temper,  which  dis- 
poses men  to  an  utter  contempt  of  worldly  things:  they  are  therefore  so 
far  from  preaching  up  the  advantages  of  society,  and  recommending  civil 
manners,  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  throw  aside  their  own ;  and 
have  recourse  to  the  dried  skins  and  parched  corn  of  the  savages.  While 
others  of  them,  of  a  colder  turn,  and  lower  form  of  superstitiouy  having 
taken  it  into  their  heads,  that  the  vices  of  improved  life  would  more 
indispose  the  Indians  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  than  their  present 
brutality  incapacitates  them  fi*om  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  it, 
have  concluded  it  best,  upon  the  whole,  to  keep  their  eyes  shut  to  the 
advantages  of  civil  life.f  But  without  doubt  so  fatal  a  conduct  arises 
chiefly  from  the  false  and  inhumane  policy  of  the  European  colonies,  a 
policy  conmion  to  every  sect  and  profession,  which  makes  them  do  all 
in  tlieir  power  to  keep  the  natives  in  a  savage  state ;  as  suspecting  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  civilized  people  would  be  too  unfriendly  to  their 
private  interests.  However,  this  policy,  as  bad  as  it  is,  has  yet  some- 
thing less  diabolical  in  it  than  that  other  part  of  colony-religion, 
which  robs  the  opposite  continent  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  species, 
for  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  their  great  idol,  Mammon,  the  god  of  gain. 
These  colonists,  indeed,  pretend  to  observe  a  kind  of  aversion  in  the 
savages  to  a  civilized  state.  And  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  should  not  be 
very  forward  to  imitate  the  manners  of  their  oppressors.  But  this  is  not 
the  natural  condition  of  things.  Barbarians  are  never  backward  to  par- 
take of  those  advantages  of  civil  life  which  they  understand;  except 

*  SeenoteZZ,  atUie«iidofUiiibook.     f  See  note  A  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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where  ill  usage  has  given  them  an  abhorrence  for  their  instructors.  The 
Goths  and  Vandals  in  Europe,  together  with  the  other  benefits  of  their 
conquests,  joyfully  embraced  the  Christian  faith:  and  the  Turks  in  Asia, 
and  other  clans  of  Tartars  in  China,  readily  received  religion  and  civility 
from  the  conquered  nations.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  dare  venture  to 
foretell,  that  no  great  good  will  ever  come  of  these  missions,  tiU  the  two 
projects  of  civilizing  and  saving  be  joined  in  one. 
'  As  the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  forests  of  North  and  South 
America  are  good  for  little  but  to  be  made  nurseries  for  fhh^sophbbs 
and  FREETHINKERS.  The  inhabitants,  by  following  simple  nature,  are 
already"  in  possession  of  that  blessing,  which  these  illustrious  instructors 
so  vainly  wished  for  at  home;  namely,  the  removal  of  all  religious 
PREJUDICES  from  the  education  of  their  children.  A  learned  voyager, 
who  has  been  lately  on  a  mathematical  mission  to  the  equator,  describes 
this  happy  and  envied  condition  in  very  emphatic  terms ;  which  the 
reader  may  find  below.*  What  crops  oi  freethinking  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  so  happy  a  climate!  But  our  philosophers  periiaps,  on 
reflection,  may  think  their  favourite  maxim  here  pushed  a  little  too  far. 
However,  this  freedom  from  religious  prejudices,  in  the  purity  of  its 
state  here,  may  be  of  use,  in  disposing  our  philosophers  to  review  their 
fiivourite  maxim;  and  to  consider  whether  they  be  well  founded,  in 
recommending  it  in  that  extent  in  which  it  is  here  practised.  It  is  true, 
a  superstitious  education  is  productive  of  great  evils.  But  what  then  ? 
If,  through  these  prejudices,  the  Omaguas  of  the  southern  continent 
think  it  piety,  at  the  birth  of  their  children,  to  flatten  their  heads,  like  a 
cheese,  between  two  boards,  that  their  faces  may  resemble  their  deity, 
the  full  moon;  should  the  ridicule  of  this  custom  make  it  thought  absurd 
in  us,  to  bring  up  our  children  in  the  love  of  justice,  of  purity,  and 
benevolence,  that  they  may  resemble  the  God  of  the  Christians,  whom 
we  adore?     Our  philosophers  will  say,  so  far  they  are  not  unwilling  to 

•  —  J^ai  rru  recounoitre  dans  tous  pes  Iiidieos  America!n.«,  quoiqiie  diflvrentrs  on 
laiigiics,  monirs,  et  cotltumes]  un  meme  fonds  de  charactire.  LMii^ensibilite  en  fait  Ic 
htae.  Je  laisse  h  decider  si  on  la  doit  honorer  du  nom  d'apathle;  ou  I'avilir  par  celui  de 
atupiditu.  EUe  nait  sans  doute  du  petit  noinbre  de  Icurs  id^es,  qui  ne  s'^tend  pas  au  dcla 
de  leurs  besoins.  Gloutons  justju'  it  la  voracit«,  quaiid  ils  out  de  quo!  se  sati/^faire ;  solircs, 
quaiid  la  ncccssite  les  y  oblige,  jusqn'  a  ^c  passer  de  tout,  sans  paroitre  rien  dosiri-r;  ))us)l- 
lanimes  et  poltrons  a  Texc^s,  si  I'ivrt'sse  no  les  transporte  pas;  cnnemis  dn  travail,  indif- 
f^rens  ^  tout  motif  de  gloirc,  d'honnuur,  ou  de  rec*onnois«anrc ;  uniqurment  ocrup6.s  dc 
I'ohjet  present,  et  toujours  determines  par  lui;  sans  inquietude  pour  Ta^enir;  incapables  do 
privoyance  ct  de  reflexion;  se  Uvrant,  quand  rien  ne  les  g^ne,  ji  unc  joie  puerile,  qu'ils 
maiiifestent  par  dcs  sauts  et  des  eclats-de-rire  imrooderes,  sans  ohjct  et  sans  dcssfiu;  iU 
ptstcnt  Icur  vie  sans  peoser,  et  ils  vieillissent  sans  sortir  de  iVnfance,  dont  its  cunM'r\(.>nt 
tous  les  defauts — on  nc  pent  Toir  sans  humiliation  combien  Thomme  ahandonne  h  la  simple 
nature,  priv^  d'^ucation  et  de  socicte,  difTore  peu  de  la  bSte. — Relation  d*un  voyage  dan^ 
TAmeHque  nu'ridiunale^  |iar  M.  d«  U  Condaiiiin<*,  p.  51,  et  seq. 
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go.  What  they  would  liave  is,  that  the  infant-mind  be  kept  free  from 
the  deformed  impressions  of  positive  religion.  But  they  must  pardon 
us  if  we  think,  that  in  such  minds,  precepts  are  best  enforced  by  exam^ 
pie;  and  that  the  best  example  is  that  of  the  Deity  in  his  dispensations 
to  mankind,  as  delivered  by  positive  religion. 

Was  the  full  definition  of  man,  a  good  philosopher,  and  his  only 
business,  speculative  truth,  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  pre* 
serving  his  mind,  a  rasa  tabula,  till  he  was  himself  able  to  judge  what 
was  fit  to  be  written  on  it.  But  as  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  make 
a  GOOD  citizen,  in  the  observance  of  all  the  relations  of  civil,  social, 
and  domestic  life;  as  he  was  bom  for  practice  and  not  for  speculation; 
I  should  think  that  virtues,  so  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  those  rela- 
tions, could  not  be  insinuated  too  soon,  or  impressed  too  frequently; 
even  though  the  consequence  might  happen  to  be,  the  acquiring  an 
obstinate  and  unconquerable  prejudice  in  Cetvour  of  religion. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  see,  that  the  ancient  lawgivers  were  as  much 
superior  to  the  modem  missionaries  in  the  execution^  as  these  are,  to 
them  in  the  design.  Those  sages  saw  plainly  that  religion  and  civil 
policy  were  inseparable;  and  therefore  they  always  taught  them  together. 
The  experience  of  all  ages  justified  their  conduct;  and  the  truth,  on 
which  they  acted,  gives  us  the  most  transcendent  idea  of  Divine  good- 
ness, which  hath  so  closely  united  our  temporal  to  our  spiritual  happi- 
ness. The  sum  of  all  is  this,  that  whoever  would  secure  civil  govern- 
ment, must  support  it  by  the  means  of  religion  ;  and  whoever  would 
propagate  religion,  must  perpetuate  it  by  the  means  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 


END  OF  SECOND  BOOK. 
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APPBRTAININO  TO  THE  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH  SECTIONS  OF  BOOK   II. 


P.  222,  A- 

Paul  Ebnest  Jablonski,  a  learned  German  divine,  in  his  book 
called  Pantheon  JBgyptiorumj  sive  de  Diis  eorum  Commeniariuty  having 
taken  it  into  his  head,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  contend  that  the 
.Egyptian  gods  were  not  detid  men  deifiedy  thought  rightly  that  this 
account  of  the  mytteries  stood  in  his  way.  '*  Inter  omnia  argumenta," 
says  he,  *'  quibus  utuntur  viri  docti,  ad  probandum,  ^g3rptio8  coluisse 
homines,  post  mortem,  divinis  honoribus  donatos,  illud  sine  dubio  primum 
meretur  locum,  quod  ex  mtsteriis  Grraecorum  et  ipsorum  quoque 
JBgyptiorum  petitum  est.  Observavit  nempe  theologus  Anglus  prsMtan- 
tissimus,  omnique  doctrinae  genere  cultus,  in  mysteriis  Grsecorum,  hanc 
etiam  imtiatis  doctrinam  tradi  consuevisse,  deos  illos,  quos  vulgo  adora- 
rent  omnes,  re  ipsa  mortales  extitisse  homines,  idque  testimoniisqnibusdam 
e  CiCESONS  perquam  opportune  allatis  demonstrfisse,  et  extra  omnem 
dubitationis  aleam  posuisse  videtur.  He  then  quotes  this  passage  of  the 
Tuseulan  qttestians,  and  the  following  from  the  first  book.  Of  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods:  and  thus  proceeds — Cui  quidem  loco  ex  priori,  lux  est 
accendenda.  Jubebantur  ergo  omnes,  initiati  Grsecorum  mysteriis, 
credere  deos  quos  Greecia  coleret  cunctos,  in  lucem  hanc  aliquando  editos 
fhisse,  inter  homines  vixisse  et  tandem  mortem  quoque  oppetiise.  All 
this  is  said  with  the  candour  of  a  true  scholar.  How  unlike  to  that 
miserable  chicane  lately  published  at  home  on  this  question !  Where 
things  are  denied  no  less  incontestable  than  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
However  the  learned  Doctor  Jablonski  must  not  desert  his  system.  His 
first  evasion  therefore  of  the  force  arising  from  my  account  of  the  mysteries 
b  this, — I  had  represented  them  as  the  invention  of  legislators ;  and  had 
shown  that  it  was  the  practice  of  ancient  lawgivers  and  philosophers  to 
teach  one  doctrine  openly  and  another  secretly.  Having  got  me  at  this 
advantage,  Who  knows  then,  says  he,  whether  these  institutors  of  the 
mysteries  believed  what  they  taught?  But  hear  him  in  his  own  words 
— ^  At  qusri  non  immerit6  potest,  fuerintne  legislatores  et  conditores 
mysteriorum,  de  eo,  quod  credere  volebant  alios,  ipsi  certo  persuasi. 
Docere  nos  voluit  ingeniosus  ille  Auctor,  qui  arcana  mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorum  nobis  non  sine  successu  explicare  conatus  est,  legislatores 
et  philosophos  veteres  permulta  suis  inculdUse,  et  vehementer  common- 
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ddsse,  quae  credebant  hominibus  fore  utilia,  etiamsi  ea  re  ipsa  judicarent 
esse  fal4i.  Quid  vetat  nos  credere  ex  illorum  numero  fuisse  etiam 
doctrinam  in  mysteriis  traditam  de  mortalibus  ad  honores  divinos  evectis 
— Prolegam.  sect.  xii. — Nay  I  know  of  nothing  that  hinders  us  from 
believing^  but  common  sense :  which  assures  us,  that  if  these  men  prac- 
tised the  method  of  the  double  doctrine^  one  set  of  opinions  taught  pub- 
licly to  all,  and  another  secretly  to  a  few  select  auditors,  in  whom  they 
could  particularly  confide,  the  opinions  believed  by  them  were  certainly 
the  latter.  But  he  has  another  evasion,  in  support  of  his  system.  Though 
the  Grecian  mysteries  taught  the  human  nature  of  the  national  gods, 
how  does  it  appear  that  the  Egyptian  mysteries  taught  the  same?  I 
answer,  firom  the  Grecian  mysteries  being  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian^ 
and  from  a  thousand  testimonies  besides ;  particularly  from  the  famous 
transaction  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Leo  the  Egyptian  priest. 
This  the  learned  writer  considers  as  a  fable ;  a  very  ready  way  of  getting 
rid  of  difficulties  which  obstruct  our  systems. — He  endeavours  to  prove^ 
that  in  the  accounts  which  Minutius  Felix  and  Athenagoras  give  of 
this  matter,  there  were  some  circumstances  inconsistent  with  the  avowed 
history  of  Alexander:  and  from  thence  he  concludes — *<  Ita  ad  constitu- 
endam  illam  fabellam,  mendaciis  merisque  figmentis  opus  erat'* — Sect 
XV.  But  if  this  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  adventure  of  imposture,  the 
best  attested  facts  of  antiquity  will  be  in  danger:  such,  for  instance^  as 
the  defeat  of  Julian's  impious  purpose  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  to  the  true  circumstances  of  which  defeat,  the  relators  of  it  have 
added  many  very  fabulous  and  absurd.  However  he  acknowledges,  that 
if  Alexander  did  write  such  a  letter  to  his  mother,  the  fact  will  admit  no 
further  controversy.  But  the  letter,  he  says,  was  a  forgery  of  some 
indiscreet  Christian  writers,  who  being  notorious  tricksters,  and  at  the 
same  time  got  into  the  general  opinion  that  the  national  gods  of  the 
pagans  were  dead  men — ^what  then  ? — <<  Estne  igitur  mirum  tenebrionem 
nescio  queniy  in  eorum  gratiam  talem  Alexandri  epistolam  confinxisse, 
eamque  postea  certatim  alios  in  usum  suum  convertisse." — Sect.  xvi. 
Falsaries,  of  whatever  time  or  profession,  I  suppose  never  forge  but  to 
supply  some  imaginary  or  real  want.  Thus  these  Christian  falsaries,  as 
this  learned  writer  observes,  forged  some  Sibylline  Oracles  and  books 
o£  Hermes  Trismegistus.  But  why  did  they  so?  Because  they  fool- 
ishly imagined  the  faith  wanted  some  support  from  the  prophecies  and 
doctrines  of  the  pagans  themselves.  But  with  regard  to  the  opinion, 
that  their  gods  were  dead  men  deified^  the  profane  writings  of  best  au- 
thority were  now  full.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  less  founded  than  this 
suspicion.  His  next  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  epistlxs 
is  indeed  a  pleasant  one.  If,  says  he,  the  ancient  philosophers  had 
known  any  thing  of  this  epistle,  their  eternal  disputations  concerning 

2c2 
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the  essence,  nature  and  origin  of  the  Egyptian  gods  must  have  been  at 
an  end.  "  Si  epistola  ilia,  quam  patres  laudant,  genuina  esset,  turn 
qusestio  de  essentia,  natura,  et  engine  deorum  i£gyptiorum  quae  veteres 
philosophos  tantopere  exereuit,  sic  decisa  et  penitus  finita  fuisset,  ut 
nemini  ampHus  dubium  superesse  potuerit."— -Sect.  xvi.  Did  not  the 
ancient  philosophers  dispute  full  as  much  concerning  the  essence,  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Grecian  gods?  And  yet  this  learned  writer  confesses 
that  the  Grecian  mysteries  taught  that  they  were  dead  men  deified.  He 
must  know  little  of  the  temper  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  sup- 
poses that  even  an  OBACiiE,  whether  without  or  within  the  walls  of  the 
masteries  (for  oracular  responses  were  given  there  as  well  as  at  Delphi), 
cinild  stop  them  in  the  career  of  disputation.  Cicero  (we  know)  who  is 
the  representative  of  them  all,  did  not  suffer  his  knowledge  of  what  the 
Sleusinian  mysteries  taught,  to  debar  him  from  advancing  a  hundred  • 
different  tenets  and  conjectures  concerning  the  essence,  nature  and 
origin  both  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  gods. 

'^  But,"  continues  the  learned  Doctor,  '<  none  of  the  profane  writers, 
Greek  or  Roman,  ever  mention  this  epistle."  '^  Non  oerte  videmus 
nnquam  aliquem  ad  hoc  oracuhun  confugere,  aut  ejus  vel  levissimam 
mentionem  facere;  non  Varronem — non  Ciceronem — non  Diodorum 
Siculum — non  Plutarchum.^ — Sect.  xvi.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  com- 
mon, yet  nothing  is  more  sophistical,  than  to  argue  against  a  fact 
recorded  by  one  single  ancient,  or  by  one  set  of  ancients,  because  we 
cannot  find  it  in  any  other.  As  if  we  had  all  antiquity  before  us,  and 
did  not  know  that  a  few  fragments  only  of  that  rich  cargo  remain,  of 
the  wreck  of  barbarous  times.  Besides,  the  silence  (on  thb  head)  in 
those  fragments  we  have  gathered  up,  may  be  naturally  accounted  for. 
What  the  mysteries  every  where  taught,  was  so  well  known  to  the 
learned,  from  numerous  and  authentic  testimonies,  concerning  the  Eleu* 
sinian  and  others,  that  it  was  nothing  strange  that  neither  Varro,  Cicero^ 
nor  Diodorus  Siculus  should  take  any  particular  notice  of  this  epistle. 
I  do  not  put  Plutarch  into  the  number  of  the  silent,  because  the  learned 
Doctor  himself  is  forced  to  confess  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned 
men,  this  ancient  hath  alluded  to  the  epistle  in  question.  The  words  of 
Plutarch  quoted  above  run  thus,  Alexander  in  his  epistle  to  his  mother 
saysy  that  there  were  certain  oracular  mysteries  imparted  to  him,  which, 
on  his  return,  he  would  communicate  to  her  under  the  same  seal  of 
secrecy.  Our  learned  Doctor  thinks  otherwise :  and  that  what  is  said, 
in  the  epistle  quoted  by  Plutarch,  means  the  response  of  a  common  oracle  ; 
while  the  epistle  mentioned  by  the  Christian  writers  refers  to  what  Alex- 
ander learnt  in  the  mysteries.  ^^Verum  an  dices,  obsecro,  hanc  esse 
epistolam  illam,  quam  patres  laudant?  Sed  in  h4c  agebatur  de  doctrinis 
mysticis  theologia  .^gyptiorum,  ante  non  auditis,  in  ilia,  sermo  tantum 
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est  de  dwimUionibus  et prcedictionihus  sihi  divinittisfaciisy"  &c.  Sect.  xvi. 
This  slender  reasoning,  is  spun  out  of  his  ignorance,  that  the  words, 
fAawrtUs  dTTof^TWf,  here  used  by  Plutarch^  can  only  signify  oracles  de- 
livered  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  The  case  was  this,  the  hiero- 
phants  of  the  myst^es  had  by  this  time,  to  invite  customrerected  their 
oracles  also,  like  to  those  at  the  other  public  shrines  of  the  gods:  of 
which,  an  account  is  given  ebewhere. 

P.  223,  E.  The  words  that  follow,  are,  ^^  Quibus  explicatis,  adrationem* 
que  revocatis,  rerum  magis  natura  cognoscitur,  quam  deorum.*'  Which 
M.  Pluche,  in  his  Histoire  du  Ciely  brings  to  prove,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  mysteries  was  not  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  and  translates 
thus,  '<  Quand  ces  mysteres  sont  expliques,  et  ramenes  k  leur  vrai  sens, 
il  se  trouve  que  c'est  moins  la  nature  des  dieux,  qu'on  nous  y  apprend^ 
que  la  nature  des  ehoses  memes,  ou  des  verites  dont  nous  avons  besoin.* 
P.  401,  His.  du  Ciel;  seconde  edit.  But  had  he  attended  to  the  dispute 
carried  on  in  the  dialogue,  from  whence  these  words  of  Cicero  are 
quoted,  he  could  hardly  have  thus  grossly  mistaken  the  sense  of  his 
author.  The  reader  has  now  the  whole  passage  before  him;  in  which  it 
is  said,  that  Euhemerus  taught  the  nature  of  the  gods ;  that  they  were 
dead  men  deified:  and  in  which,  it  is  cleariy  enough  intimated,  that  the 
Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  mysteries  taught  the  same  doctrine. 
Yet,  according  to  this  translator,  Tully  immediately  adds,  that,  <^when 
these  mysteries  are  explained,  and>  brought  back  to  their  true  sense,  it 
is  found,  that  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  gods  is  taught  in  them,  as 
the  nature  of  Uiings,  or  those  tniths  which  our  wants  require  us  to  be 
instructed  in."  That  is,  the  mysteries  did;  and  they  did  not  teach  the 
nature  of  the  gods.  But,  it  is  not  for  such  kind  of  prate  that  Cicero  has 
been  so  long  admired.  The  words,  quibiis  explicatis,  ad  rationemque 
revocatisj  &c.,  have  a  quite  different  meaning.  Velleius,  the  Epicurean, 
had  undertaken  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  gods.  Cotta,  the  Aca- 
demic, shows,  in  his  answer,  that,  under  pretence  of  teaching  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  he,  Velleius,  took  away  all  religion;  just  as  those  did,  whQ 
said,  the  notion  of  the  gods  was  invented  by  politicians,  for  the  use  of 
society ;  just  as  Prodicus  Chius  did,  who  said,  men  made  gods  of  every 
thing  they  found  beneficial  to  them;  just  as  Euhemerus  did,  who  said, 
they  were  dead  men  deified:  I  forbear,  says  Cotta,  to  speak  of  what  is 
taught  in  the  mysteries:  and  then  follow  the  words  in  question:  *' Quibus 
explicatis,  ad  rationemque  revocatis,  rerum  magis  natura  cognoscitur 
quam  deorum."  That  is,  "if  you  will  weigh,"  says  Cotta,  "and  consi- 
der all  these  opinions,  so  like  your  own,  they  will  lead  you  to  the  know- 
ledge, not  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  which  you,  Velleius,  proposed  to 
discourse  of,  but  to  the  nature  of  things,  which  is  quite  another  consi- 
deration."    Or,  in  clearer  terms,  it  was,  he  tells  us,  Velleius's  drift  to 
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hnng  men  from  religion  to  naturcdism.  This  observation  is  to  the 
purpose;  and  shows  that  Velleius  had  deviated  from  his  argnment. 
But  what  M.  Pluehe  makes  him  say,  is  to  nobody's  purpose  but  hb  own. 
In  a  word,  quihus  explieatiSf  &c.  relates  to  all  that  Cotta  had  said  of  the 
Epicureans-^f  those  who  made  religion  the  invention  of  statesmen— of 
Prodicus  Giius — of  Euhemerus,  and  of  the  mysteries.  But  M.  Pludie 
makes  it  relate  only  to  the  mysteries.  It  had  hardly  been  worth  while 
to  mention  this  M.  Pluehe,  had  it  not  been  evident,  that  his  purpose  in 
this  interpretation  of  Cicero  was  to  disguise  the  liberty  he  took  of  tran- 
scrilring  the  general  explanation  of  the  mysteries,  as  delivered^  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  volume,  printed  in  1738,  into  the  second  edition  (for 
when  he  published  the^Sr^^,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter)  of  his  book, 
called  Histoire  du  Ciei^  printed  1741,  without  the  least  notice  or  ac- 
knowledgment. But  for  a  further  account  of  this  piece  of  plagiarism,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  a  discourse,  intitled.  Observations  sur  Pexplicaiion 
que  M.  PAbbe  Pluehe  donne  des  mystSres  et  de  la  mythologie  des  paifens 
dans  son  Histoire  du  Ciely  written  with  much  judgment  and  solidity, 
by  M.  de  Silhouette:  who  has  entirely  subverted  M.  Pluche's  fanciful 
system,  as  well  as  proved,  that  he  took  his  idea  of  the  mysteries  from 
the  Divine  Legation.  It  is  in  the  fifth  dissertation  of  a  work,  intitled) 
Dissertations  sur  P  Union  de  la  religion^  de  la  moraley  et  de  la  politique. 
P.  225,  F.  Eusebius  says.  Scripture  telb  us  this,  rei/ro  ^xml^l  iifoi  »mi 
ifiis  hldcMiwt  x^oi.  And  so  indeed  it  does  even  in  the  general  tenor 
of  its  history.  But  I  am  persuaded  this  learned  writer  had  his  eye  on 
some  particular  passage ;  probably  on  the  xl vth  chapter  of  Isaiahy  where 
the  prophet,  foretelling  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  and  the  exaltation  of  his 
empire,  apostrophises  the  God  of  Israel  in  this  manner :  Verily  thou  art 
a  God  THAT  HiDEST  THYSELF,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour,  ver.  15. 
This  was  said  with  great  propriety  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  AIIOPPHTA,  or  secret,  in  all  the  mysteries  throughout  the 
gentile  world;  and  particularly  of  those  of  Mithras,  in  that  country 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  prophecy.  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of 
this  obscure  passage,  appears  from  the  following  words  of  the  same 
chapter,  where  God  himself  addresseth  the  Jewish  people :  /  have  ftot 
spohen  IN  SECRET,  IN  A  DARK  PLACE  of  the  earth:  I  said  not  unto  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain,  ver.  1 9.  This  was  said,  to  show 
that  he  was  taught  amongst  them  in  a  different  way  from  that  partici- 
pation of  his  nature  to  d^few  select  gentiles,  in  their  mysteries;  celebrated 
Mt  secret,  and  in  darh  subterraneous  places;  which  not  being  done  in 
order  to  give  him  glory,  by  promoting  his  public  and  general  worship, 
was  done  in  inin.  These  were  the  two  places  (explained  by  one  another) 
whicli,  I  pri»sunie,  furnished  E^isebius  with  his  observation,  That  for  the 
Hebrew  people  alone  was  reserved  the  honour  of  being  initiateii  into  the 
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knowMlge  of  God  the  Creator  of  all  thingSy  and  of  being  instructed  m 
the  practice  of  true  piety  towards  him, — This  naturally  leads  us  to  the 
explanation  of  those  oracles  of  Apolio,  quoted  by  Busebius  [^Pnq>. 
JEwxn.  lib.  ix.  cap.  x.]  from  Porphyry;  the  sense  of  which  neither  those 
ancient  writers,  nor  our  Sir  John  Marshamy  seem  rightly  to  have  under- 
stood.    The  first  is  in  these  words, 

*Ac^««'irM  m  imf^n  iH^^mrt  lyytymmmt^ 
Oi  c«  »mXi9  vjMvnf  S}t*(  VttXjirtUi  mSntn 

The  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  is  extremely  rugged^  and 
of  difficult  ascent.  The  entrance  is  secured  by  brazen  gatesy  opening 
to  the  adventurer;  and  the  winding  roads,  to  be  passed  through,  impossi- 
ble to  be  described.  These,  to  the  vttst  benefit  of  mankind,  were  first 
marked  out  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  second  is  as  follows : 

True  wisdom  was  the  lot  only  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebbews,  who 
worship  the  Governor  of  the  world,  the  self-existent  Deity,  with  pure 
and  holy  rites, 

Marsham,  supposing  after  Busebius,  that  the  same  thing  was  spoken 
of  in  both  the  oracles,  says,  Certe  nulla  est  controversia  quin  x-t^l  ^oMUf- 
x/«(i  de  unius  regimine  sive  de  unico  Deo,  reverens  fuerit  et  rectissima 
EbraoTum,  non  item  recta  JEgyptiorum  existimatio.  And  again, — 
Verum  Apollo  parum  sibi  constans  \_Canon,  Chron,  pp.  266,  256,  edit. 
Fr,"},  because  in  the  one  Oracle,  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  the  JirH; 
and  in  the  other,  the  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews  the  oniy  people  who 
knew  the  true  God.  But  they  are  very  consistent ;  they  treat  of  dif- 
febent  things  :  The  first,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  and  the 
second,  of  his  public  worship.  This  appears  by  the  different  terms  in 
which  the  oracles  are  delivered:  The  Hebrews,  whom  the  oracle  calls 
ChakUsans,  were  well  known  to  be  the  onfy  people  who  publicly  worsh^ 
ped  the  true  God.  But  the  knowledge  of  him  being  likewise  taught,  though 
to  few,  all  over  the  Gentile  world,  and  only  in  the  mysteries,  and  the 
mysteries  coming,  as  we  have  shown,  originally  fi*om  Egypt,  the  oracle 
says,  that  the  Egyptians  first  taught  men  the  knowledge  of  the  divine 
natures.     But  that  it  was  in  this  way,  his  words  plainly  intimate: 

which  exactly  describe  the  embarrassed  and  perplexed  condition  of  the 
initiated  before  they  came  to  the  participation  of  this  knowledge.     But 
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when  the  same  oracle  speaks  of  the  Hthrew^  knowledge  of  God,  he 
Qtes  a  very  different  language* 


nfim^ifUHi  Bu9  iy^Sf, 


evidently  respecting  the  calm  and  settled  state  of  public  worship.  I  will 
only  observe,  that  the  frights  and  terrors  to  which  the  initiated  were 
exposed,  gave  birth  to  all  those  metaphorical  terms  of  difficulty  and 
danger  so  constantly  employed  by  the  Greek  writers,  whenever  they 
speak  of  the  communication  of  the  true  Grod. 

P.  226,  G.  What  hath  been  said  will  give  light  to  a  strange  story 
told  by  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Justin,  and  others,  of  a 
debanch  and  night-ramble  of  Aldbiades,  just  before  his  expedition  to 
Syracuse.  In  which,  they  say,  he  revealed  to,  and  acted  over  with,  his 
companions,  the  mysteries  of  Ceres:  that  he  assumed  the  office  of  kiero* 
phatUy  and  called  some  of  those  he  initiated  fitmrm^  and  others,  iw^Ttrm : 
and  that,  lastly,  they  broke  all  the  statues  of  Hermes.  These  are  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  as  distinct  actions,  and  unconnected  with  one 
another.  But  npw  we  see  their  relation,  and  how  one  arose  from  the 
other:  for  Alcibiades  having  revealed  the  origin  of  pol3rtheism  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  to  his  companions,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
for  men,  heated  with  wine,  to  run  forth  in  a  kind  of  religious  fiuy,  and 
break  the  statues  of  their  idols.  For,  what  he  acted  over,  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  gre(Uer  mysteries^  as  appears  frt>m  Plutarch's  calling  them 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres^  she  presiding  in  the  greater^  as  Proserpine  pre- 
sided in  the  lesser;  and  from  Alcibiades's  calling  some  fr^xrci,  the 
name  of  those  who  participated  of  the  greater  mysteries. 

P.  231,  H.  A  criticism  of  that  very  knowing  and  sagacious  writer, 
Father  Simon  of  the  Oratory,  will  show  the  reader  how  groundless  the 
suspicions  of  learned  men  are  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this 
fragment.  Father  Simon  imagines  that  Porphyry  forged  the  history  of 
Sanchoniatho,  under  the  name  of  a  translation  by  Philo  Byblius ;  and 
coiyectures  that  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was  to  support  paganism ;  by 
taking  from  it,  its  mythology  and  allegorieSy  which  the  Christian  writers 
perpetually  objected  to  it.  '<  U  se  pent  faire— pour  repondre  aux  objec- 
tions qu'on  leur  faisoit  de  toutes  parts,  sur  ce  que  leur  theologie  etoit 
une  pure  mythologie — ils  remonterent  jusques  aux  tems  qui  avoient 
pr^cMc  les  allegories  et  les  fictions  des  sacrificateurs." — Bib.  Crit  vol. 
i.  p.  140.  But  this  learned  man  totally  mistakes  the  matter.  The 
Christians  objected  to  vulgar  paganism,  that  the  stories  told  of  their 
gods  were  immoral.  To  this  their  priests  and  philosophers  replied, 
that  these  stories  were  only  mythologie  allegories^  which  veiled  all 
the  great  truths  of  theology,  ethics,  and  physics.  The  Christians  sai<l, 
this  could  not  be ;  for  that  the  stories  of  the  gods  had  a  substantial 
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foundation  infacty  these  gods  being  only  dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life, 
had  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  other  mortals.  For  the  truth  of 
which  they  appealed  to  such  writers  as  Sanchoniatho,  who  had  given 
the  history  both  of  their  mortal  and  immortal  stations  and  conditions. 
How  then  could  so  acute  an  adversary  as  Porphyry,  deeply  engaged  in 
this  controversy,  so  far  mistake  the  state  of  the  question,  and  grounds 
of  his  defence,  as  to  forge  a  book  in  support  of  his  cause,  which  totally 
overthrew  it? 

P.  235,  I.  Some  modem  critics  think,  with  Theophilusy  that  Euhe- 
merus  was  rightly  charged  with  atheism;  some  think,  with  Clemens 
AlexandrinuSf  that  he  was  not.  There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  case, 
which  seems  to  me  decisive,  and  would  incline  one  to  conclude,  concern- 
ing him,  with  the  generality  of  the  ancients:  it  is  this,  that  the  earli^ 
policy  of  the  mysteries  and  the  later  of  the  philosophers  concurring  to 
think  it  expedient  for  the  sake  of  religion  to  keep  that  truth  a  secret 
which Euhemerus  divulged;  he  who,  by  divulging  it,  overthrew  paganism, 
and  never  troubled  himself  to  substitute  any  other  scheme  of  public 
worship  in  its  room,  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  intend  the  destruction 
of  religion  in  general. 

P.  237,  K.  The  celebrated  French  poet,  in  a  late  work,  intitled,  La 
Philosophic  de  THistoire,  cap.  37,  Des  Misteres  de  Ceres  Eleusine,  hath 
done  me  the  honour  of  giving  his  reader  an  exact  abridgment  of  all  that 
is  here  said  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries:  not  as  collected  from  the 
Divine  Legation^  but  as  the  result  of  his  own  researches  in  antiquity; 
save  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil;  he  says:  *<  De  tres 
savants  hommes  ont  prouve  que  le  sixeime  livre  de  FEneide  n'est  que  la 
peinture  de  ce  qui  se  pratiquait  dans  ces  spectacles  [des  Misteres  de 
Ceres  Eleus.]  si  secrets  et  si  renommes:"  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  revealed  in  these  mysteries  he  says,  "  Le  savant  Eveque 
Warburton,  quoique  trh  injuste  dans  plusieurs  de  ses  decisions  auda* 
cieusesy  donne  beaucoup  de  force  h  tout  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  de  la 
necessite  de  cacher  le  dogme  de  Tunite,''  &c. 

My  audaciotu  decisionsy  I  suppose,  are  nothing  else  than  my  unmask- 
ing the  ignorance  and  ill  faith  of  those  modems,  which  he  and  his  col- 
league D*  Alembert  constantly  call  the  PHiiiOSOFHEBs,  meaning  thereby 
all  kind  of  unbelievers  whatsoever. 

P.  238,  L.  The  common  reading,  in  which  all  the  MSS.  agree,  is, 
Quid  mihi  displiceeUy  innocentes  poette  indicant  comici.  Victorius 
conjectured,  that,  instead  of  innocentes,  Tully  wrote  in  nocturnis, 
which  is  certainly  right  By  the  poeUe  comiciy  I  suppose,  Cicero  meant 
the  writers  of  the  new  comedy.  The  abuses  he  hints  at,  as  perpetrated 
in  the  mysteries^  were  of  a  libidinous  kind:  which  occasioned  an  intrigue 
proper  for  the  new  comedy.     And  we  may  see  by  Fabricius's  Notitia 
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Camicarum  deperditarum,  BibL  Grac,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  how  frequently 
the  writers  of  Uie  new  comedy  laid  the  scene  of  their  plots  in  a  religioos 
festival  or  mystery.  Plautus,  who  copied  from  them,  opens  the  subject 
of  his  AuLvlaria  in  these  words, 


Senex 


Is  idolMcentis  illius  est  ATuncuhis, 
Qui  aim  stupimTit  nocUi  Cereris  vigilils. 

P.  238,  M.  By  iUe  is  here  meant  P.  Clodius,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
Gcero.  So  that  his  reasoning  seems  to  stand  thus — *^  I  allow  an  excep- 
tion for  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  on  account  of  their  great  use  to  civil 
life.  But  yet  their  celebration  in  the  night  is  attended  with  strange  in- 
oonveniencies,  as  appears  firom  the  comic  poets.  And  had  this  Uberty 
of  celebrating  nocturnal  rites  by  men  and  women  promiscuously,  as  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  been  practised  in  Rome,  what  enormities  must 
we  believe  such  a  one  as  Clodius  would  have  committed,  who  contrived 
to  violate  the  nocturnal  rites  of  the  good  goddess,  to  which  only  women 
were  admitted  ?"  For  that  the  Grecian  mysteries  were  thus  promiscuously 
celebrated,  appears  from  what  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  observes  of 
the  purity  of  the  early  Roman  worship ;  where  no  nocturnal  vigil  (says 
he)  was  kept  promiscuously  by  men  and  women,  in  the  celebration  of 
their  mysteries.'^^  htiTtuwvxnttfA^ifs  l»  U^e  dtS»,  M^w  9^»  yvp^t&p.^ 

P.  243,  N.  After  I  had  thus  distinguished,  as  here,  and  elsewhere  (in 
my  discourse  on  the  Sixth  i£neis  and  on  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius) 
the  PURE  firom  the  corrupt  mysteries,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the 
following  passage  of  the  very  learned  and  candid  chancellor  Mosheim — 
'^Pererudite  non  ita  pridem,  quanquam  non  tarn  semper  feliciter  quam 
ingeniose,  de  mtsterhs  disputavit  Wilhelmus  Warburtonus  libro  cele- 
berrimo,  *The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated.'  Censet  vir 
eruditissimus,  ad  humanarum  mentium  inmiortalitatem  docendam  onmia 
instituta  fuisse  mysteria.  Dederim,  in  nonnuUis  religionis  illius,  quam 
recta  ratio  tradit,  praecepta  inculcata,  et  publicarum  religionum  vanitateni 
patefactam  fuisse:  omnium  vera  hanc  rationem  fuisse,  nunquam  sibiper- 
suadehit,  qui  vel  Bacchi  mysteria  cogitaverit,  qua  teste  Lrvio  Romani 
ferre  nolebant.  De  rebus  Christianarum  ante  Constantinum  M  Cammen- 
tariiJ* — Cap.  i.  sect.  13,  note  ***.  But  as  to  the  pure  and  uncomipt 
mysteries  of  Bacchus,  authorised  by  the  magistrate,  the  learned  writer 
might  have  seen,  p.  4,  note  (,  that  Celsus  expressly  affirms,  even  these 
taught  a  future  state ;  which  truth  his  adversary  Origen  confesses. 

P.  243,  O.  This  short  historical  deduction  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mysteries  will  afford  much  light  to  the  following  passage  of  St  Paul, 
speaking  of  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  gentile  world, — *'  So  that 
they  are  without  excuse :  because  that  when  they  know  God,  they  glorijied 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
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tions,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  foob:  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  Godj 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  uncleain- 
nessy  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies 
between  themselves :  who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile 
affections/*  Sfc.  Rom.  i.  20,  Sf  seq.  In  these  words,  the  holy  apostle 
evidently  condemns  the  foolish  policy  of  the  gentile  sages,  who,  when 
they  knew  God  (that  is,  discovered  God,  as  Paul  intimates,  by  the  light 
of  nature)  yet  glorified  him  not  as  God,  by  preaching  him  up  to  the 
people;  but,  carried  away,  in  the  vanity  of  their  imagination,  by  a  mis- 
taken principle  of  politics,  that  a  vulgar  knowledge  of  him  would  be 
injurious  to  society,  shut  up  his  glory  in  their  mysteries,  and  gave  the 
people,  in  exchange  for  an  uncorruptible  God,  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man  and  birds,  S^c,  Wherefore  God,  in  punishment  for  their 
thus  turning  his  truth  into  a  lie,  suffered  even  their  mysteries,  which 
they  erected  (though  on  these  wrong  principles)  for  a  school  of  virtue, 
to  degenerate  into  an  odious  sink  of  vice  and  immorality ;  giving  them 
up  unto  all  uncleanness  and  vile  ejections.  That  this  was  the  apostle's 
meaning,  appears  not  only  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  but 
from  several  particular  expressions ;  as  where  he  speaks  of  changing  the 
glory  of  God  to  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things  :  for  this  was  the  peculiar 
superstition  of  Egypt:  and  Egypt  we  have  shown  to  be  the  first  inven- 
tress  of  the  mysteries.  Again,  he  says,  they  worshipped  and  served  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,  x«^  roy  Krloawra.  This  was  strictly 
true  with  r^^d  to  the  mysteries  :  the  Creator  was  there  acknowledged 
by  a  small  and  select  number  of  the  participants;  but  the  general  and 
solemn  worship  even  in  these  celebrations  was  to  their  national  idols. 
In  the  OPEN  worship  of  paganism,  either  public  or  particular,  it  was  not 
at  all  true,  for  there  the  creature  was  the  sole  object  of  adoration. 

P.  244,  P.  What  hath  been  said  above,  shows  that  M.  Le  Clerc  hath 
gone  into  the  other  extreme  of  party  prejudice,  when  he  contends  (BiU, 
Univ.  tom.  vi.  p.  73.)  that  the  mysteries  were  not  corrupted  at  all.  I 
can  conceive  no  reason  for  so  violent  a  paradox,  but  as  it  favoured  an 
accusation  against  the  fathers,  who  have  much  insisted  on  the  corruption 
of  them — "Les  peres  ont  dit  qu'on  commettoit  toute  sorte  d'ordures 
dans  ces  ceremonies:  mais  quoi  qu'ils  disent,  il'n'est  pas  croyable  que 
toute  la  Grece,  quelque  corrumpue  qu'elle  ait  ete,  ait  jamais  consenti  que 
les  filles  et  les  femmes  se  prostituassent  dans  les  mysteres — Mais  quelques 
auteurs  Chretiens  n'ont  fait  aucune  difficulte  de  dire  mille  choses  peu 
conformes  h  la  verite,  pour  difi&uner  le  paganisme:  de.peur  qu'il  n'y 
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efit  que  les  payens  k  qui  on  put  reprocher  leur  calomnies." — Bibl.  Uniy. 
torn.  vi.  p.  1 20. 

P.  246y  Q.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  an  exact 
account  of  this  whole  matter,  extracted  from  a  very  curious  dissertation 
of  Is.  Casaubon,  a  great  and  unexceptionable  writer,  in  his  sixteoith 
Elxercitation  on  the  Annals  of  Baronius. — '^Pii  patres  quum  intelUgerent, 
quo  &cilius  ad  veritatis  amorem  corruptas  superstitione  mentes  tradn- 
cerent ;  et  verba  sacrorum  illorum  quamplurima,  in  suos  usus  transtulenint ; 
et  cum  doctrinsB  verse  capita  aliquot  sic  tractarunt,  tum  ritus  etiam  non- 
nuUos  ejusmodi  instituerunt;  ut  videantur  cum  Paulo  dicere  gentibus 
voluisse,  d  dypodu9T$e  tv^tfitiTtf  TM^ra  KaruyyixxtfAtp  t/^i*.  Hinc  igitur  est, 
quod  sacramenta  patres  appellarunt  mysUriaj  f^tficus,  TtXirdg,  r€Kttmus, 
kwrrtioft  sive  iTo\}/tUc,  rtxtar^^m ;  interdum  etiam  ^fyi«,  sed  rarius :  pecu- 
liariter  vero  eucharistiam  riktrip  nXirvy.  Dicitur  etiam  antonomastic^ 
rifMrri^iop^  aut  numero  multitudinis  rdfiPvri^iM*  Apud  patres  passim 
de  sacra  communione  leges  ^^s^rd  f^wrti^tei  vel  ro  tvw^furop  ftvarti^nv; 
Gregorio  Magno,  nutgnum  etpavendum  mysterium,  Mut490mt  in  veterum 
monumentis  ssepe  leges  pro  coense  DominicsB  fieri  particeps ;  /M^/y  pro 
ipsa  actione ;  f^vvrns  est  sacerdos,  qui  etiam  dicitur  •  (Avrrayuymf  et  •'  /rfo- 
Ukmr^f.  In  liturgiis  Greecis  et  alibi  etiam  n  U^  nktri,  et  n  «fv^/«  xmi 
iwi^t/Ue  TfXin)^  est  eucharistia.  Quemadmodum  autem  gradus  quidem  in 
mysteriis  paganicis  servati  sunt,  sic  Dionysius  universam  ri^  ronrtip  njy 
itfw^U»,  traditionem  sacramentorum  distinguit  in  tres  actiones,  que  et 
ritibus  et  temporibus  ersmt  divisae:  prima  est  xaitt^tu  purg<Uio ;  altera 
fMnn9i(,  initicUzo;  tertia,  rtkiUtvis,  consummatio;  quam  et  ix9\pia»  scepe 
nominat.  Spem  meliorem  morientibus  attulisse  mysteria  Attica  dicebat 
paulo  ante  M.  Tullius.  Patres  contra,  certam  salutem  et  vitam  setemam 
Christi  mysteria  digne  percipientibus  afTerre,  confirmabant :  qui  iUa  con- 
temnerent,  servari  non  posse :  finem  vero  et  fructum  ultimum  sacramen- 
torum ^•»ip,  deificationemy  dicere  non  dubitarunt,  quum  scirent  vanarum 
superstitionum  auctores,  suis  epoptis  eum  honorem  audere  spondere. 
Passim  igitur  legas  apud  patres,  -nis  U^Ag  fiwrayv/ims  Wxe^  t[»at  Bictctif, 
finem  sacramentorum  esse,  ut  qui  vera  fide  ilia  perciperent,  in  futura  vita 
dii  evadant.  Athanasius  verbo  Biox-otuviui  in  eam  rem  est  usus ;  quod 
mox  ab  eodem  explicatur,  participcUione  spiritus  confungimur  deitati, 
De  symbolis  sacramentorum,  per  quae  divinae  illsB  ceremoniae  celebraiitur, 
nihil  atiinet  hoc  loco  dicere;  illud  vero,  quod  est  et  appellatur  fidei 
symbolum,  diversi  est  generis,  et  fidelibus  tesserae  usum  prsBstat,  per 
quam  se  mutuo  agnoscunt,  qui  pietati  sacramento  dixenmt ;  cujusuiodi 
tesseras  fuisse  etiam  in  paganorum  mysteriis  ostendimus.  Formulae  illi 
in  mysteriis  peragendis  usurpatsB,  procu/  esteprofani,  respondet  in  liturgia 
haec  per  diaconos  pronuntiari  solita ;  090i  nMnnx^vfAUQt  v^Kiin ;  vcl  iiu 
vtftTttTitTt  09M  iwi^wfMpoi,  0901  dffiVfiToi  \  omncM  caicchumefti,  Jbras  dis- 
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ceditey  omnes possessi,  omnes  non  initioH.  Noctu  ritus  multi  in  mysteriis 
peragebantur :  noctu  etiam  initiatio  Christianorum  inchoabatur:  Gau- 
dentio  nominatur  splendidUsima  noz  vigiliarum.  Quod  autem  dice- 
bamus  de  silentio  in  sacris  opertaneis  servari  a  paganis  solito,  id  institu- 
tum  veteres  Christiani  sic  probarunt,  ut  religiosa  ejus  observatione  mystas 
omnes  longe  super&rint.  Quemadmodum  igitur  dicit  Seneca,  sanctiora 
sacrorum  solis  initiatis  fuisse  nota,  et  Jamblichus  de  Philosophia  Pytha- 
goreorum  in  rd  d^of^nrei,  quae  efferri  non  poterant,  et  rd  l«^o^,  quaa  foras 
efferre  jus  erat;  ita  universam  doctrinam  Christianam  veteres  distingue- 
bant  in  rd  ix^tfei,  id  est,  ea  quae  enuntiari  apud  omnes  poterant,  et  rd 
dTif^nra  arcana  temer^  non  vulganda;  rd  l^fitara^  inquit  Basilius,  wttMrA" 
rat*  rd  H  Km^vyfteirei  'hniMtouvtrai^  dogmata  silentio  pretnuniur ;  pnecania 
publicatUur.  Chrysostomus,  de  iis  qui  baptizantur  pro  mortuis :  Cupio 
quidem  per^icuie  rem  dicer e;  sed  propter  non  initiator  non  audeo:  hi 
interpretattonem  reddunt  nobis  difficiliorem;  dum  nos  coguntj  atU  per" 
spicue  non  dicerCy  aut  arcana,  qtue  taceri  debenty  apud  ipios  efferre. 
Atque  ut  iio^Uimi  rd  fAvorii^m  dixerunt  pagani,  de  iis  qui  arcana  mys- 
terionim  evulgabant;  ita  dixit  Dionysius,  vide  ne  enunttesy  aut  parum 
reverenter  habecu  sancta  sanctorum.  Passim  apud  Augustinum  leges, 
sacramentum  quod  ndrunt  Jideles.  In  Johannem  tract,  xi.  autem  sic ; 
omnes  catechumeni  jam  credunt  in  nomine  Christiy  sed  Jesus  non  be 
CBEDiT  £18.  Mox  Interrogemus  ccUechumenuniy  manducas  camemJUii 
hominis  ?  nescit  quid  dicimus.  Iterum,  nesdunt  catechumeni  quid 
accipiant  Christiani:  erubescant  ergo  quia  nesdunt,"  But  the  worst 
part  of  the  story  is  still  behind,  which  the  concluding  words  of  the  quota^ 
don  will  not  suffer  me  to  pass  over  in  silence.  These  Others  used  so 
strange  a  language,  in  speaking  of  the  last  supper y  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  a  corrupt  and  barbarous  church,  in  afier-times,  to  ingrafl  upon  it  a 
doctrine  more  stupendously  absurd  and  blasphemous  than  ever  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  a  pagan  priest.  What  is  further  to  be  lamented  in 
the  affair  is  this,  that  the  fathers,  who  so  complaisantly  suffered  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  these  mysteriesy  in  their  representation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  would  not  suffer  the  mysteries  to  set  them  right  in  the  meaning  of 
a  term  frequently  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  borrowed  from  those 
rites,  namely,  the  very  word  itself  mtsteby:  which,  amongst  the  men 
from  whom  it  was  taken,  did  not  signify  the  revealing  of  a  thing  incom- 
prehensible to  human  reason ;  but  the  revealing  of  a  thing  kept  hid,  and 
secreted,  which  yet,  in  its  nature,  was  very  plain  and  intelligible. 

P.  246,  R.  Mr  Le  Qerc  owns,  that  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Theo- 
doret,  have  all  said  this;  yet  the  better  to  support  his  scheme  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Ceres,  he  has  thought  fit  to  contradict 
them;  but  his  reason-  is  very  singular: — **  C'etoit  la  coutume  des  payens 
de  dire  que  des  divinite^s  etoient  les  memes,  lors  qu'ib  avoient  remarqu6 
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qnelque  legere  ressemblance  entre  elles,  dans  la  fausse  pensSe  oik  iU 
etment  que  les  plus  grands  de  leurs  dieux  t^etaient  fait  cannoitre  dans 
tauie  la  terre:  au  lieu  qu'il  n'y  en  avoit  aucun  que  ne  fut  topique,  c'est 
k  dire  particulier  ^  un  lieu — On  en  trouvera  divers  exemples  dans  le 
petit  traite  De  la  deesse  de  Syrie.**  Bibl.  univ.  torn.  vi.  p.  121.  It  is 
very  true,  that  the  gods  of  the  pagans  were  local  deities;  but  to  think 
the  ancients  could  be  ignorant  of  this,  when  it  is  from  the  nature  and 
genius  of  paganism,  as  delivered  by  them,  that  we  come  to  know  it,  is 
a  very  extraordinary  conceit.  Indeed  the  modems,  possessed  with  their 
own  ideas,  were  and  are  generally  unattentive  to  this  truth;  and  so  have 
committed  many  errors  in  their  reasonings  on  the  subject.  But  that 
principle  of  the  ifUercommunity  of  worship  in  ancient  paganism  (ex- 
plained in  another  place)  would  have  the  same  effect  in  spreading  the 
worship,  as  if  their  gods  were  universal  and  not  local:  which  shows  the 
ancients  not  mistaken  in  the  point  in  question.  Yet  Mr  Le  Clerc,  in 
another  place,  could  see  that  Astart^  was  certainly  Isis,  as  Adonis  was 
Osiris ;  and  this,  merely  from  the  similitude,  or  rather,  identity  of  their 
ceremonies. 

P.  246,  S.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Syncellus  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  hath  been  little  understood.  This  writer  speaking,  from 
Africanus,  of  the  very  early  £g3rptian  king,  Suphis,  says,  oS^tk  )» tutl 
IIEPI0nTH2  tie  ^m^s  iyiptro  »«i  n)»  /!(«&»  avpiy^uypt  /3//3Aoy,  this  hing  was  a 
eontemplator  of  the  godsy  and  wrote  a  sacred  book.  The  reader  may 
see,  by  what  Sir  J.  Marsham  hath  said  on  this  passage  [Can.  Chron. 
p.  53.]  how  much  it  wants  explaining.  What  increases  the  difficulty  is 
the  contrary  account,  which  Eusebius,  in  Syncellus,  gives  of  this  matter. 
He  says  that  this  kifig  was  a  contemner  of  the  godsy  and  thcU  on  his 
npentance  he  wrote  a  sacred  book;  og  k»1  'TIIEFOIXTHS  ilg  dnvg  yiyoyfy, 
tig  fAtTUfo^vupra  Murop  ri^y  it^9  ouyy^uyf/ai  /S/Cxo».  These  obscure  and  in- 
consistent tracts  of  history  can  be  only  explained  and  reconciled  b^^ 
what  is  here  delivered  concerning  the  mysteries  (originally  Egyptian) 
which  had  for  their  grand  secrets  or  AIIOPPHTA  the  detection  of  poly- 
theism, and  the  doctrine  of  the  first  Cause.  I  regard  therefore  this 
passage  of  Africanus,  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  history,  which  conveys 
to  us  the  memory  of  the  first  institutor  of  the  AIIOPPHTA  of  the  mys- 
teries. The  term  xif/oxTn^  peculiar  to  these  rites,  and  the  /fe«i  /S/Cao?,  the 
name  of  that  book  which  was  read  to  the  initiated,  very  much  support 
this  interpretation.  To  which  let  me  add  this  further  circumstance: — 
Suphis,  according  to  Marsham,  died  about  forty  years  after  Abraham. 
The  patriarch  without  question  instructed  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Suphis  therefore  might  take  advantage 
of  that  knowledge  (which  he  found  amongst  the  priests,  with  whom 
Abraham,  as  Damascenus  in  Eusebius  informs  us,  had  many  di8putes 
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and  conferences  about  religion),  and  apply  it  to  this  purpose:  and  then 
Eusebius's  account,  that  Suphis  was  a  contemner  of  the  gods,  will  be  so 
far  from  giving  us  any  trouble  to  reconcile  it  to  Africanus's,  who  calls 
this  same  Suphis  a  contemplator  of  them,  that  they  jointly  tend  to  eluci- 
date the  general  subject.  For  if  Suphis  instituted  dH^^rei  in  his  n^S' 
teries,  which  exposed  and  disgraced  polytheism,  he  certainly  would  be 
esteemed,  by  all  those  who  had  heard  it,  as  an  atheist  or  contemner  of 
the  gods;  the  character  given  to  all  who  opposed  polytheism,  both  in 
the  earlier  and  later  times  of  paganism.  Now  Eusebius  finding  this 
charged  upon  Suphis,  by  the  same  authority  which  says  he  wrote  a 
sacred  book,  not  apprehending  to  what  the  thing  referred,  and  not  con- 
ceiving how  a  profane  man  should  be  disposed  to  write  a  sacred  book 
or  a  ritual  of  worship,  he  tried  to  reconcile  matters,  by  supposing  that 
the  monarch  repented  of  his  impiety  before  he  wrote  his  book.  Lastly, 
to  confirm  all  that  hath  been  here  said,  we  may  observe,  that  the  mode 
of  speech  here  used  concerning  Suphis,  is  the  very  same  which  the 
Egyptian  chroniclers  employ  when  they  speak  more  plainly  of  the  ini- 
tiations of  their  succeeding  kings.  Josephus  from  Manetho,  speaking 
of  Amenophis,  hath  a  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose,     ^fivl  revro» 

tTTifivfti^m  hZp  ytnviau  0£ATHNy  iS^xf^  "^^i  ^S  rttp  v^  mutw  ^tQuctXtviU* 
r«#*  dviPtyxttp  H  rit  ivi^vfiletp  ofMHtUfAt*  fM»  ttvr^  'AfAtiw^u,  var^g  li  n«x/ef 
Sprt,  Biiug  d^  ioxovPTi  fMrtoxf^nipett  ^vcMg,  ttara  ri  a^^ietp  xtU  7r^9tt9t»  ru9 
fwofiiwif'  i/xfiy  dp  avrf  rovruf  top  ofMtpvfcop,  on  Tivpfffftrm  Biovg  lAEIN,  d 
xaiet^p  Axo  rt  "ktiF^mp  »al  rip  Axhetp  fiiK^ip  dpi^wp  r^p  x/^^etp  dwtiteip  xoi^* 

ofttp.  [Cont.  Apion.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.]  '*  He  says,  that  Amenophis  de^ 
sired  to  be  made  a  contempUUor  of  the  gods,  as  was  Orus,  one  of  hb 
predecessors  in  the  kingdom :  and  that  he  communicated  this  desire  to 
his  namesake  Amenophis,  the  son  of  Papis,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and 
prescience  of  futurity,  was  understood  to  hsLve  participated  of  the  Divine 
nature.  His  namesake  hereupon  told  him,  that  he  might  have  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  gods,  if  he  would  purge  the  whole  country  from  leprous 
and  unclean  persons."  We  see  plainly  that  what  was  here  desired  by 
Amenophis,  of  his  namesake,  was  an  initiation.  This  son  of  Papis 
appears  to  have  been  the  hiebophant  of  the  mysteries,  and  under  that 
character  celebrated  for  Us  skill  in  divining.  The  request  is  enforced 
by  the  favour  granted  to  his  predecessor,  Orus,  as  Lucas's  request  to 
the  sibyl,  that  he  might  visit  the  infernal  regions,  by  the  example  of 
Orpheus,  Hercules,  &c. 

Si  potuit  Maois  arcessere  coigugis  Orpheus,  &c. 

The  proposed  adventures  are  related  in  the  high  terms  of  seeing  the 
gods,  and  visiting  the  infernal  regions,  agreeably  to  what  has  been,  and 
will  presently  be  further  explained  concerning  this  sublime  phraseology. 
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arising  partly  from  the  high  veneration  paid  to  initiation  into  the  myt- 
teries,  and  partly  from  the  amazement  occasioned  by  the  shows  and  the 
machinery  exhibited  in  the  celebration  of  them.  The  asjpiratU  is  re- 
quired by  his  namesake  the  hiercphant^  to  purify  the  land  from  the 
undeany  in  conformity  to  those  previous  ceremonies  of  lustration  which 
we  have  shown  were  to  be  performed  before  admission  to  the  mysteries. 
And  now  we  see  of  how  little  avail,  to  the  service  of  infidelity,  that 
parallel  is,  which  Sir  J.  Marsham  has  drawn  between  all  these  passages 
fit>m  Africanus  and  Manetho,  and  Moses's  visions  of  God  at  the  bush 
and  in  the  numni, 

P.  253,  T.  Ulysses,  in  Homer,  mentions  both  these  sorts  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines, 


Zt¥  *drt^  i7  ^*. 


The  word  omen  in  its  proper  sense  signifies  fiiiura  ret  signumy  quod  ex 
sermone  loquentis  capitur,  Tully  says,  lib.  i.  Divin,  ^*  Pythagorei  non 
solum  voces  deorum  observdrunt,  sed  etiam  hominum,  quse  vocant 
omina.''  This  sort  of  omen  was  supposed  to  depend  much  upon  the 
wiU  of  the  person  concerned  in  the  event.  Hence  the  phrases  aceepit 
omeny  arripwii  omen.  This,  as  we  say,  was  its  first  and  proper  signifi- 
cation. It  was  afterwards  applied  to  things^  as  well  as  words.  So 
Paterculus,  speaking  of  the  head  of  Sulpicius  on  the  rostrum,  says  it 
was  velut  omen  imminentis  proscriptionis.  And  Suetonius  of  Augustus : 
^'  Auspicia  qusedam  et  omina  pro  certissimis  observabat.  Si  mane  sibi 
calceus  perperam,  ac  sinister  pro  dextero  induceretiir,  ut  dirum.**  It  was 
used  still  in  a  larger  sense  to  signify  an  augury,  as  by  TuUy,  De  Div. 
lib.  i. 

Sic  aquiUe  clanim  firmavit  Jupiter  omen. 

And  lastly,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  all,  for  a  portent  or  prodigy  in 
general,  as  in  the  place  before  us. 

P.  259)  U.  The  Etrusci  seem  to  have  had  the  same  custom,  in  which 
the  public  reposed  its  last  confidence.  Livy  tells  us,  that  in  tlie  444th 
year  of  Rome,  when  the  affiurs  of  this  people  irere  grown  desperate  by 
the  repeated  defeats  of  their  armies,  they  had  recourse  to  the  lex  sacra. 
as  their  last  .refuge.  Of  which  the  historian  gives  this  succinct  and 
obscure  account, — <<ad  vadimonii  lacum  Etrusci  lege  sacrata  coacto 
exercitu,  quum  vir  virum  legisset,  quantis  nunquam  ali^  ante  siniul 
copiis,  simul  animis  dimicarunt,"  &c.  lib.  ix.  The  commentators  are  at 
a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  this  sacred  law,  in  raising  an  army  where 
every  soldier  was  to  choose  his  fellow.  I  certainly  think  it  to  be  the 
institution  in  question:  the  Etrusci  were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi. 
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and  had  afterwards  civilized  and  polished  themselves  by  Grecian  cus- 
toms, as  one  may  well  suppose  from  the  character  Livy  gives  of  them  in 
this  book — '<  Caere  educatus  apud  hospites,  Etruscis  inde  Uteris  eruditus 
erat: — habet  autores,  vulgo  tum  Romanos  pueros,  sicut  nunc  Grsecis,  ita 
Etruscis  Uteris  erudiri  solitos."  But,  in  general,  the  giving  a  traditive 
original  even  to  the  most  characteristic  customs,  is  very  fallacious. 
Mahomet,  who  certainly  did  not  bobbow  from  the  ancient  Grecian 
practices,  yet  established  the  same  kind  of  fraternity  amongst  his  fol- 
lowers, in  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira.  See  Abul-feda  De  vita  Ma^ 
hommedis^  cap.  26,  init.  De  Fratemitate  instituta  inter  Moslemos.  And, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  the  missionaries  assure  us,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions  amongst  the  warrior-nations  of  the 
free  people  in  North  America.  Which,  because  it  so  exactly  resemSlea 
the  Grecian  in  all  its  circumstances,  I  shall  give,  as  I  find  it  described 
by  one  of  their  best  writers.  '<  Chacun  parmi  eux  a  un  ami  k  pen  pr^s 
de  son  age,  auquel  il  s'attache,  et  qui  s'attache  ^  lui  par  des  liens  indis- 
solubles.  Deux  hommes  ainsi  unis  pour  leur  interet  ccmimnn,  doivent 
tout  faire  et  toot  risquer  pour  s'entr'aider,  et  se  secourir  mutuellement : 
la  mart  meme^  d  ce  qfiils  crtn/entj  ne  les  separe  que  pour  un  terns:  Us 
comptent  bien  de  se  refoindre  dans  Vautre  mande  pour  ne  se  plus  quitter^ 
persuades  qu'ils  y  auront  encore  besoin  Tun  de  Tautre. — On  ajoute,  que 
ces  amis,  quand  ils  se  trouvent  eloignes  les  uns  des  autres,  s'invoquent 
reciproquement  dans  les  perils,  ou  ils  se  recontrent;  ce  qu'il  faut  sans 
doute  entendre  de  leurs  genies  tutelaires.  Les  pbesens  sont  les  nceuds 
de  ces  associations^  I'interet  et  le  besoin  les  fortifient ;  c'est  un  secours 
sur  lequel  on  pent  presque  loujours  compter.  Quelques  uns  pretendent 
q\/Cil  t^y  glisse  du  desordre;  mais  j*ai  sujet  de  croire  qu'au  moyens  cela 
n'est  pas  general." — Journal  d'un  Voyage  dans  TAmerique  Septentrion- 
ale  par  le  P.  de  Charlevoix,  tom.  vi.  p.  14. 

P.  260,  X.  One  can  hardly  account  for  that  strange  mistake  of  the  Abbe 
Velly,  in  his  elegant  History  of  France,  where,  speaking  of  these  fra- 
ternities in  arms  amongst  the  Northern  nations  (for  nature  dictates  the 
same  practice  to  all,  in  the  same  circumstances),  he  says — '*  On  n'en 
trouve  AucuN  vestige  chez  ces  fibres  republiques  qui  s'etoient  attribue 
Fesprit  et  la  politesse  i  Fexclusion  de  tout  autre  peuple:  mais  elles  sont 
de  toute  anciennete  chez  les  nations  septentrionales,  que  la  Grece  et 
ritalie  plutot  civilis^es  ont  juge  h  propos  de  nommer  sauvages  et  bar- 
bares." — Tom.  V.  p.  58. 

P.  263,  Y.  Hence  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  accuracy  of  discernment,  in  a  late  writer ;  who,  in  a  book 
called  Elements  of  Criticism,  corrects  Virgil's  want  of  judgment  in  this 
part  of  the  ^neis,  after  having  given  instances  of  defects  full  as  notori- 
ous, in  the  Georgics.    "  An  episode  in  a  narrative  poem,"  says  this  man 
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of  taste,  ''being,  in  effect,  an  accessory,  demands  not  that  strict  union 
with  the  principal  subject,  which  is  requisite  betwixt  a  whole  and  its 
constituent  parts.  The  relation,  however,  of  principal  and  aceeuory 
being  pretty  intimate,  an  episode  loosely  connected  with  the  i»incipal 
subject  will  never  be  graceful.  I  give  for  an  example  the  de$cemt 
of^^neas  into  hellj  which  employs  the  sixth  book  of  the  .£neid.  The 
reader  is  not  frefared  for  this  important  event.  No  cause  is  as- 
signed that  can  make  it  appear  necessary,  or  even  natural,  to  sus- 
pend, for  so  long  a  time,  the  principal  action,"  &c.,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  38. — 
The  critic  having  told  us  that  .a  strict  union  is  not  required  between  the 
principal  and  accessory^  finds  fault  with  the  accessory y  that  no  cause  is 
given  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  principal.  How- 
evA,  I  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  on  this  great  critic,  since  the  obser- 
vation was  certainly  made  on  purpose  to  recommend  my  interpretation 
(tf  this  descent  into  hell;  which  shows,  if  not  the  necessity,  yet  the  in- 
finite grace  and  beauty  of  this  noble  accessory,  and  the  close  and  na^ 
twral  connexion  it  has  with  its  principal. 

P.  268,  Z.  But  Servius,  in  his  explanation  of  the  branch,  went  upon 
the  absurd  supposition  that  iEneas's  descent  into  hell  was  the  same  with 
that  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer,  a  necromantic  incantation  by  sacrifice,  to 
call  up  the  shadows  of  the  dead.  '*  Ramus  enim  necesse  erat,  ut  et  unius 
causa  esset  interitus,  unde  et  statim  mortem  subjungit  Miseni:  et  ad 
sacra  Proserpinse  accedere,  nisi  sublato  ramo  non  poterat.  Inferos  autem 
subire,  hoc  dicit  sacra  celebrare  Proserpinse."  And  again,  ad  ver.  1 49* 
^  PriBterea  jacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici.  Ac  si  diceret ;  est  et  alia 
opportunitas  descendendi  ad  inferos,  id  est,  Proserpinse  sacra  pieragendi. 
Duo  enim  horum  sacrorum  genera  fuisse  dicuntur ;  unum  NEKTOMANTiiE, 
quod  Lucanus  exsequitur;  et  aliud  sciOMANTiiE,  id  est,  divinationis  per 
umbras:  okU  enim  umbra  est,  et  fictPTsin,  vaticinium,  quod  in  Homero, 
quern  Virgilius  sequitfir,  leetum  est." 

P.  268,  A  A.  The  learned  Selden,  in  his  comment  on  the  ninth  book 
of  Poly-olbion,  seems  to  approve  the  absurd  conjecture  of  P.  Crinitus, 
that  the  golden-bough  signifies  misletoe:  and  would  confirm  it  by  tliat 
very  reason,  which  absolutely  overthrows  it ;  viz.  that  Virgil  compares 
it  to  the  misletoe:  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  writing, 
whether  simply  figurative,  or  allegoric,  to  make  the  comparison  to  the 
cover  y  the  contents  of  the  cover;  a  cobiparison  necessarily  implying,  that 
the  thing,  to  which  another  is  compared,  should  be  different  from  that  other. 

P.  280,  B  B.  The  very  learned  Mr  Dacier  translates  t*  iTt^i^roif^ 
dans  les  mysteres;  and  this  agreeably  to  his  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
For  ix'i^^tira  was  used  by  the  ancients,  to  signify  not  only  the  grand 
secret  taught  in  the  mysteries,  but  the  mysteries  themselves ;  as  appears 
from  innumerable  places  in  their  writings.     Yet  the  celebrated  French 
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translator  of  PuffendorTs  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
sect.  19,  note  (1),  accuses  him  of  not  understanding  his  author:  "Mr 
Dacier  fait  dire  ii  Platon  que  Von  tenoit  tous  les  jours  ces  discours  au 
peuple  dans  les  ceremonies  et  dans  les  mysteres,     II  seroit  ^  souhaiter 
qu'il  eut  allegue  quelque  autorite  pour  etablir  un  fait  si  remarquable. 
Mais  il  9'agit  ici  manifestement  des  instructions  secretes  que  les  Pythagori- 
ciens  donnoient  k  leurs  inities,  et  dans  esquelles  ils  decouvroient  les  raisons 
les  plus  abstruses,  et  les  plus  particuliers  des  dogmes  de  leur  philosophic. 
Ces  instructions  cach^es  s'appelloient  «xo^^t«i — ce  que  Platon  dit  un 
peu  auparavant  de  Philolaus,  philosophe  P3rthagoricien,  ne  permit  pas  de 
douter  que  la  raison,  qu'il  rapporte  ici  comme  trop  abstruse  et  difficile  \ 
comprendre,  ne  soit  celle  que  donnoient  les  Pythagoriciens."     He  says, 
it  were  to  he  wished  Dacier  had  some  authority  for  so  remarkable  ajhet^ 
He  hath  this  very  passage,  which  is  sufficient;  for  the  word  «xo^^r« 
can  mean  no  other  than  the  mysteries.     But  those  who  want  further 
authority,  may  have  enough  of  it,  in  the  nature  and  end  of  the  mysteries^ 
as  explained  above. — He  says,  "  It  is  evident  Plato  is  here  talking  of 
the  secret  instructions  which  the  Pythagoreans  gave  to  their  initiated,  in 
which  they  discovered  their  most  abstruse  and  particular  doctrines.'* 
This  cannot  be  so,  for  a  very  plain  reason.     The  philosophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  like  that  of  the  other  sects,  was  divided  into  the  exoteric 
and  esoteric;  the  open^  taught  to  all;  and  the  secret,  taught  to  a  select 
number.     But  the  impiety  of  suicide  was  in  the  first  class,  as  a  doctrine, 
serviceable  to  society:  *^  Vetatque  Pythagoras  injussu  imperatoris,  id 
est,  Dei,  de  prsesidio  et  statione  vitffi  decedere,"  says  Tully,  in  his  book 
Of  old  age  s  who,  in  his  Dream  of  Scipio,  written  in  the  exoteric  way, 
condenms  suicide  for  the  very  same  reason ;  but  in  an  epistle  to  a  par- 
ticular firiend,  which  certainly  was  of  the  esoteric  kind,  he  approves  of  it; 
<<  Ceteri  quidem,  Pompeius,Lentulus  tuus,  Scipio,  Afranius,  foedeperierunt. 
At  Cato  PR^CLARE.     Jam  istuc  quidem,  cum  volemus,  licebit.''  lib.  ix. 
ep.  1 8.    It  could  not  be,  therefore,  that  the  impiety  of  suicide  should  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  »'xr6ffnTci  of  philosophy,  since  it  was  one  of  their 
popular  doctrines.     But  this  will  be  fuller  seen,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  philosophers,  in  the  next  book.     Mr  Barbeyrac  concludes,  that, 
*'  as  Plato  had  spoken  of  Philolaus  a  little  before,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  speaks  of  the  reason  against  suicide,  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy."     What  has  been  said  above,  utterly  excludes 
this  interpretation.     But  though  it  did  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
text which  shows,  Plato  thought  of  Philolaus  in  this  place.    It  is  allowed, 
this  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoric  school,  though  not  of  the  esoteric 
kind.     The  mysteries,  and  that  school,  held  a  number  of  things  in  com- 
mon ;  this  has  been  shown,  in  part,  already :  and  when  we  come  to  speak 
f)f  Pythagoras,  it  \>  ill  be  seen  how  it  happened. 

•J  1)  2 
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P.  281,  C  C.  We  may  well  judge  it  to  be  so,  when  we  find  it  amongst 
the  Chinese  (see  M,  Polo^  lib.  ii.  cap.  28)  and  the  Arabians,  the  two 
people  least  corrupted  by  foreign  manners,  and  the  vicious  customs  of 
more  civilized  nations.  The  Arabians,  particularly,  living  much  in  a 
Qtate  of  nature,  where  men's  wants  are  few,  and  consequently  where  there 
is  small  temptation  to  this  unnatural  crime,  yet  were  become  so  prone  to 
i^  that  their  lawgiver  Mahomet  found  it  necessary  to  exact  an  oath  of 
the  Arabian  women,  not  to  destroy  their  children.  The  form  of  this 
oath  is  given  us  by  Gagnier,  in  his  notes  on  Abel-feda's  Life  of  Mako^ 
met^  and  it  b  in  these  words;  *'— -  Ne  Deo  rem  ullam  associent;  ne 
fiurentur;  ne  fomicentur;  ne  libebos  suos  occidant  [metu  paupertatis 
uti  habetur,  Sur  vi.  ver.  151]  neque  inobedientes  sint  apostolo  Dei,  in  eo 
quod  justum  est,"  p.  41,  n.  (a). 

P.  281,  D  D.  The  Egyptian  laws  were  said  to  have  been  of  Isis's  own 
appointment.  This  will  show  us  with  what  judgment  and  address  Ovid 
has  told  the  tale  of  Lidgus  the  Cretan,  in  his  Metamorphosis  (of  the 
nature  and  art  of  which  work  more  will  be  observed  hereafter).  Lidgus 
(in  the  9th  book,  fab.  12)  is  represented  as  commanding  his  pregnant 
wife,  Telethusa,  to  destroy  the  expected  infant,  if  it  proved  a  female. 
Yet  is  thb  Cretan  thus  characterized. 


Tita  fidesque 


IiiciilpaU  fitiU 


in  a  word,  just  such  another  as  Terence's  man  of  universal  benevolence 
(mentioned  above),  the  author  of  the  famous  maxim,  homo  sum,  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,  and  of  the  very  same  command  of  infanticide 
to  his  wife ;  who  for  not  obeying  it  is  reckoned  by  him,  amongst  those, 
qui  neque  jus  neque  bonum  atque  (squum  sciunt,  Telethusa,  however, 
as  common  as  such  a  command  was,  and  as  indifferent  as  it  was  esteemed, 
is  much  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  falling  into  the  cruel  situation 
of  being  obliged  to  execute  it.  In  this  distress,  Isis  appears  to  her  in  a 
dream,  promises  her  assistance,  and  orders  her  to  deceive  her  husband, 
and  bring  up  whatever  the  gods  should  send : 

Pone  graves  curas,  mandataque  falle  mariii ; 
Nee  dubita,  cum  te  partu  LuciDa  Icv&rit, 
ToUere  quicquid  erit 

Ovid's  moral  of  his  tale  is  this,  "  Tliat  Egypt  had  opposed  very  wise 
and  humane  laws  to  the  horrid  practice  of  ixfanticide,  now  become 
general,  and  continuing  unchecked  by  all  other  civil  institutions." 

P.  310,  £  £.  On  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  character  of  JBmi- 
lianus,  the  most  learned  chancellor  Mosheim  observes  as  follows :  Platonicis 
Christianam  religionem  astu  subvertere  studentibus,  Apuleium  non  ita 
pridem  addidit  vir  ingenio  jeque  magnus  atque  doctrina,  GuiL  Warbur- 
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tonus  in  Demonstratione  divinae  Legationis  Mosis,  Hunc  enim  in 
notissima  ilia  de  aureo  asino  fabula  sen  Metamarphosi  id  egisse  putat,  ut 
mysteria  deonim  summa  virtute  ad  sanandas  et  purgandas  hominum 
mentes  esse  prsedita,  sacrisque  Christianis  idcirco  longe  anteferenda, 
demonstraret,  hominem  nempe  imprimis  superstitiosum,  Christianisque 
et  publico  sectaB,  quam  probabat,  et  privato  nomine  inimicum.  Obser^ 
vavit  vir  egregius  qua  est  sagacitate,  rerumque  veterum  peritia,  in  Apuleio 
nonnulla  nemini  ante  ipsum  observata:  in  quibus  id  placet  maxime,  quod 
LidNiUM  ^MiLiANUM,  quid  Afui^ium  apud  Africse  proconsul  magim 
accusaverat  Chbistianum  fuisse  ex  apologia^  quae  extat,  accusati,  non 
sine  magna  veri  specie  suspicatur.  De  consilio  veTofohuks  de  asinoy  quod 
commentationem  mysteriorum  et  Christianae  religionis  contemptionem  vir 
doctbsimus  esse  conjicit,  dubitare  mihi  liceat,  quum  nihil  afierri  videam 
ex  e^  quod  difficulter  in  aliam  partem  accipi  possit.''  De  rebus  Chrut, 
ante  Constant.  M,  Commentarii  Seculum  tert.  sect.  21,  not.  (***) 
The  English  of  which  conclusion  amounts  to  this,  <<  that  another  inter- 
pretation might  be  given  of  the  golden  ass"  I  believe  so.  It  might  be 
shown  to  contain  a  process  for  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
And  a  certain  German  chemist,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  has  extracted  this 
secret  out  of  ihe  fable. 

P.  368,  F  F.  These  were  the  considerations,  doubtless,  which  induced 
the  excellent  author  De  ^Esprit  des  Loix  to  say,  "  II  est  aise  de  regler 
par  des  loix  ce  qu'on  doit  aux  autres ;  il  est  difficile  d'y  comprendre  tout 
ce  qu'on  se  doit  ^  soi-m^me." — Vol.  i.  p.  167.  4to. 

P.  383,  G  G.  See  book  iv. — Nay,  so  fond  were  they  of  this  notion  of 
local  tutelary  deities,  that  they  degraded  even  Jupiter  himself,  their 
father  of  gods  and  men^  into  one  of  them,  as  appears  by  his  several 
appellations  of  Jupiter  Ammon^  Ofympicu^,  Capitolinus,  &c.  This 
deceived  Dr  Bentley,  who  finding  Jfqnter^  in  the  popular  theology,  to 
be  a  local  deity,  concluded  him  not  to  be  one  but  many.  So  that  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  excellent  remarhs  on  that  foolish  book,  called  A  Dis- 
course of  Freethinkingy  he  reproves  the  translator  of  Lucan  for  calling 
Jupiter  Ammon,  this  greatest  of  the  gods,  this  mighty  chief: — *<  A  Roman 
would  never  have  said  that  Jupiter  Ammon  was  as  great  as  Jupiter 
Capitolinus;  though  the  translator  took  it  for  granted  that  all  Jupiters 
must  needs  be  the  same.  But  a  known  passage  in  Suetonius  may  correct 
his  notion  of  the  heathen  theology.  Augustus  had  built  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Tonans,  within  the  area  of  the  capitol:  whereupon  he  had  a 
dream,  that  Capitolinus  Jupiter  complained  his  worshippers  were 
drawn  away:  Augustus,  in  his  dream,  answered,  that  he  had  dedicated 
Tonans  there,  only  as  the  other's  porter:  and  accordingly,  when  he 
waked,  he  hung  (as  a  porter's  badge)  that  temple  round  with  bells. 
Now  if  Capitolinus  would  not  bear  the  very  Tliundercr  by  liiui,  l)ut  in 
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quality  of  his  porter;  much  less  would  he  have  suffered  poor  beggariy 
Ammon  (for  all  he  was  his  namesake)  to  be  styled  the  mighty  chiefT* 
p.  281.  Here  he  had  one  poet  to  contradict;  who  "  thought,"  he  say*, 
**  all  Jupiters  the  same."  When  he  wrote  his  notes  on  Milton  he  had 
another  on  his  hands,  who,  it  seems,  did  not  think  them  to  be  the  same, 
and  he  chooses  to  contradict  him,*  likewise. 

Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitoline,  vi-as  seen, 
He  with  Olympias,  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio Par.  Lost,  book  ix.  508. 

On  which,  the  critic  observes  with  some  contempt — <<  then  he  brings 
more  stories — and  (something  strange)  two  Jupiters."  However,  in 
his  former  humour  he  will  have  it,  that  according  to  the  popular  theology, 
^<  all  Jupiters  were  not  the  same."  This  will  deserve  to  be  considered. 
The  FEOFLE  of  antiquity,  in  excess  of  folly  and  flattery,  were  son^imes 
wont  to  worship  their  good  kings  and  beneflEU^tors  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  who,  by  thus  lending  his  titles, 
received,  in  a  little  time,  from  posterity,  all  that  worship  which  was  first 
paid  to  the  borrowers  of  his  name ;  all  their  particular  bene&ctors  being 
swallowed  up  in  him.  And  this  was  one  principal  reason  of  Jupiter^s 
being  a  tutelary  deity.  But  their  philosophers,  searching  into  the 
original  of  the  pagan  theology,  found  out  this  lost  secret,  that  their 
kings  had  given  occasion  to  the  worship  of  this  local  tutelary  Jupiter ; 
whom,  therefore,  they  regarded  as  different  Jupiters ;  that  is,  as  so  many 
kings  who  had  assumed  his  name.  Hence  Varro  in  Tertullian  reckons 
up  no  less  than  three  hundred.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  in  the 
popular  theology  there  was  but  one  Jupiter;  in  the  philosophic  theogony 
there  were  many.  Just  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  popular  mythology 
there  were  many  gods ;  in  the  philosophic  physiology,  but  one. 

What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  story  from  Suetonius,  which  is  brought 
to  prove  that,  according  to  the  popular  theology,  cdl  Jupiters  were  not 
the  same  ?  For  surely  the  Romans  regarded  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  and 
the  Thunderer  as  tlie  same  person :  if  it  be  asked ;  why  then,  had  they 
different  names?  Suetonius  will  inform  us:  who  relates  that  Augustus 
consecrated  this  temple  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  on  his  being  preserved  from 
a  dreadful  flash  of  lightning,  in  his  Cantabrian  expedition.  And  so 
Minucius  Felix  understood  the  matter,  where  he  thus  addresses  the 
pagan  idolaters — Quid  ipse 'Jupiter  vester!  modo  imberbis  statuitur, 
modo  barbatus  locatur:  ct  cum  Hammon  dicitur,  habet  cornua:  et  cum 
Capitolinus,  tunc  gerit  fulmiua.  Cap.  21 — And  Eusebius,  who  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  pagan  theology,  says  expressly,  that 
Ammon  was  one  of  the  surnames  of  Jupiter — trt  li  aU  to>  C^ro  rtvttk 
AMMHNA  'Tpoouyonivofiiyou.     Prrrp,  Ev<ing,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. — And  Ciccn», 
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in  his  book  Of  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  makes  Cotta  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Capitoline  and  the  Ammonian  Jupiter  were  one  and  the  same; 
for,  speaking  of  the  form  and  figure  of  the  gods  against  Velleius,  he  says, 
£t  quidem  alia  [species]  nobis  Capitolinij  alia  Afris  Ammonis  Jovis: 
where  all  the  weight  of  the  observation  consists  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  Capitoline  and  Ammonian  Jupiter  were  one  and  the  same  god* 
However,  this  must  be  confessed,  that  Capitolinus  and  Tonans  appear 
to  Augustus  in  a  dream,  as  two  different  persons,  and  are  so  considered 
by  bim  when  awake.  The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  this:  the 
pagans  worshipped  their  gods  under  a  material  visible  image.  And  their 
statuesy  when  consecrated,  were  supposed  to  be  informed  by  an  intelli- 
gence, which  the  god,  to  whose  worship  they  were  erected,  sent  into 
them,  as  his  vic^erent.  This  general  notion  furnished  Lucian  with  a 
pleasant  incident  in  his  Jupiter  tragicus,  who,  caUing  a  grand  synod  of 
the  gods,  is  made  to  summon  all  those  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  stone,  and 
copper.  Now,  in  Augustus's  dream,  it  was  the  intelligence,  or  vicegerent, 
in  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  complained  of  his  new  brother, 
in  that  of  Tonans,  as  getting  all  the  custom  from  him.  This  being  the 
whole  of  the  mystery,  Jupiter's  popular  imity  remains  unshaken. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  critic?  He  censures  Rowe,  for  not 
saying  what  Milton  had  said;  and  afterwards  censures  Milton  for  not 
saying  what  Rowe  had  said;  and  is  yet  so  unlucky  as  to  be  doubly  mis- 
taken. The  case  is  this,  where  Milton  speaks  of  two  Jupiters,  he  is  deliver- 
ing the  sense  of  the  philosophers;  where  Rowe  says  there  was  but  one, 
he  is  delivering  the  sense  of  the  people;  and  both  were  right.  But  the 
critic,  being  in  a  contradicting  humour,  will  have  both  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

P.  383,  H  H.  Denique  et  antequam  commerciis  orbis  pateret,  et 
antequam  gentes  ritus  suos  moresque  miscerent,  unaquaeque  natio  con- 
ditorem  suum,  aut  ducem  inclytum,  aut  reginam  pudicam  sexu  sue 
fortiorem,  aut  alicujus  muneris  vel  artis  repertorem  venerabatur,  ut 
civem  bonse  memoriae.  Sic  et  defunctis  praemium,  et  futuris  dabatur 
exemplum.  JUtnuc,  FeL  cap.  xx. — Hence  may  be  seen  the  falsehood, 
both  in  fact  and  right,  of  the  foundation  principle  of  the  book  called — 
ITie  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion;  that  <<it  was  a 
common  and  necessary  method  for  new  revelations  to  be  built  and 
grounded  on  precedent  revelations."  Chap.  iv.  pp.  20,  26. — See  this 
position  confuted  more  at  large  in  the  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sect*  ^. 

P.  387,  II.  lis  me  donnoient  cette  reponse  assez  plaisante ;  qu'ils  ne 
pretendoient  pas  que  leur  loi  ftit  universelle — qu'ils  ne  pretendoient 
point  que  la  notre  fut  fausse ; — qu'il  se  pouvoit  faire  qu'elle  fut  bonne 
pour  nous,  et  que  dieu  fouvoit  avoir  fait  fluseburs  chemk^s  dif- 
FERENS  FOUR  AiJ^ER  Au  ciEL;  mais  ils  ne  veulent  pas  entendre  que  la 
uotre  etant  generale  pour  toute  la  terre,  la  leur  ne  pent  etre  que  fable  et 
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que  pure  invention.     Voyages  de  Fr.  Bemiery  torn.  ii.  p.  138.     Friar 
WiUiam  de  Rubniquis,  a  French  minorite,  who  travelled  into  Tartary  in 
Uie  year  1263,  tells  U8,  cap.  xliii.  that  Mangu  Chan,  emperor  of  Tartary, 
talking  to  him  of  religion,  said,  ''  As  God  hath  given  unto  the  hand 
divers  fingers,  so  he  hath  given  many  ways  to  men  to  come  unto  him;  he 
hath  given  the  Scriptures  unto  you ;  but  he  hath  given  unto  us  sooth- 
sayers, and  we  do  that  which  they  bid  us,  and  we  live  in  peace."     The 
Jesuit  Tachard  tells  us,  that  the  king  of  Siam  made  much  the  same 
answer  to  the  French  ambassador,  who  moved  him,  in  his  master^s  name, 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion — Je  m'etonne  que  le  roi  de  Fl«ttce 
mon  bon  ami  s'intresse  si  fort  dans  une  affaire  qui  regarde  Dieu,  oH  il 
semble  que  Dieu  meme  ne  prenne  aucune  interet,  et  qu'il  a  enti^rement 
laisse  k  notre  discretion.     Car  ce  vrai  Dieu,  qui  a  cr66  le  ciel  et  laterre 
et  toutes  les  creatures  qu'on  y  voit,  et  qui  leur  a  donn6  des  natures  et 
dee  inclinations  si  differentes,  ne  pouvoit-il  pas,  s'il  eOt  voulu,  en  donnant 
aux  hommes  des  corps  et  des  ames  semblables,  leur  inspirer  les  memes 
soitimens  pour  la  religion  qu'il  falloit  suivre,  et  pour  le  culte  qui  lui 
6Coit  le  plus  agreable,  et  faire  naitre  toutes  les  nations  dans  une  meme 
loi?     Cet  ordre  parmi  les  hommes  et  cette  unit^  de  religion  dependant 
abeolument  de  la  providence  divine,  qui  pouvoit  aussi  ais^ment  introduire 
dans  le  monde  que  la  diversity  des  sectes  que  s'y  sont  ^tablies  de  tout 
terns;  ne  doit  on  pas  croire  que  le  vrai  Dieu  prend  autant  de  plaisir 
^  Stre  honore  par  dee  cultes  et  des  ceremonies  differentes,  qu'k  etre 
glorifie  par  une  prodigieuse  quantity  de  creatures  qui  le  loiient  chacune 
k  sa  maniere  ?     Cette  beaute  et  cette  variety  que  nous  admirons  dans 
I'ordre  naturelle,  seroient  elles  moins  admirables  dans  Tordre  sumaturel, 
ou  moins  dignes  de  la  sagesse  de  Dieu?     Voyage  de  Siam,  lib.  v.  pp. 
231,  232.  Amst.  ed.  1688.     The  Abbe  de  Choisi,  a  coadjutor  in  this 
embassy,  tells  us,  that  the  people  were  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  with 
their  king — Jusques  ici  ils  [les  missionnaires]  n'ont  pas  fait  grand  chose 
dans  le  royaume  de  Siam.     Les  Siamois  sont  des  esprits  doux,  qui 
n'aiment  pas  k  disputer,  et  qui  croyent  la  plupart  de  toutes  les  religions 
sont  bonnes.     Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  p.  200.  ed.  Amst.  1688. 

P.  388,  K  K.  M.  Voltaire,  in  his  Zj€  Steele  de  Louis  xrv.  having 
spoken  of  this  persecuting  spirit  amongst  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
observed  that  it  was  unknown  to  paganism,  says  very  gravely,  that  ^^afler 
having  long  searched  for  the  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  two 
religions,  both  of  which  abounded  with  dogmatists  and  fanatics,  he  at 
length  found  it  in  the  republican  sfibit  of  the  latter." — This  was  only 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause;  and  was  no  great  matter  in  a  ^Titer, 
who  in  the  same  place  can  tell  us,  not  as  problematical,  but  as  a  kno^iii 
and  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  Jews  as  well  as  gentiles  offered  human 
sacrifices. — Cotte  fureur  fut  iucoumio  au  paganisme.     II  couvrit  la  tciT<' 
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de  t^nebres,  mais  il  ne  Tarroea  guerres  que  du  sang  des  animaiiz;  et  u 
quelquefois  chez  ixs  juifs  et  chez  les  paiens  on  dwoua  des  tfictimei 
humainesy  ces  devouemens,  tout  horribles  qu'ils  ^talent,  ne  caus^rent 
point  de  guerres  civiles^— J'ai  bxchebche  lonotems  comment  et  pour- 
quoi  cet  esprit  dogmatique,  qui  divisa  les  ecoles  de  I'antiquit^  pal'enne 
sans  causer  le  moindre  trouble,  en  a  produit  parmi  nous  de  si  horribles* 
— Ne  pourrait  on  pas  trouver  peut-etre  I'origine  de  cette  nouvelle  peste 
qui  a  ravag^  le  terre,  dans  l'esprit  refubucain  qui  anima  les  pre* 
mieres  ^glises?  Tom.  ii.  cap.  32.  Du  Calvinisme,  p.  23. — Strange! 
that  he  should  mistake  thus,  when  he  had  the  true  cause  almost  in  view, 
as  he  had  when  he  made  the  following  observation:  la  religion  des  paiens 
ne  consistait  que  dans  la  morale  et  dans  des  fetes.  And  again,  in  his 
Abregt  de  rHisUnre  UmverseUe — ^la  raison  en  est,  que  les  paiens  dans 
leurs  erreurs  grossi^res  n'avoietU  point  de  dogmes,  p.  63. — The  first 
question  is ;  how  he  came  by  his  observation  ?  That  it  was  no  deduction 
of  his  own,  appears  from  his  not  seeing  the  consequence  of  the  fact  con- 
tained in  it,  which  was  great  indifference  in  religion :  for  he  goes  on  with 
that  old  encomium  on  paganism,  which  our  freethinkers  (who  did  not 
see  from  whence  the  indifference  arose)  are  always  ready  to  give  unto 
it.  See  p.  164,  vol.  i.  of  the  Abrege.  The  second  question  is,  how  the 
Giristians  came  by  their  republican  spirit  9  And  this  only  is  worth  aid 
answer.  Without  doubt  it  was  the  spirit  of  theib  beugion  which 
gave  it  to  them,  when  the  followers  of  paganism  had  it  not.  Christianity 
consists  in  the  belief  of  certain  propositions  necessary  to  salvation :  which 
peculiarity  virtually  condemns  all  other  religions.  So  that  these  other 
having  the  civil  power  on  their  side,  would  endeavour  to  suppress  so 
inhospitable  a  novelty.  And  this  directly  violating  conscience,  produced 
the  republican  spirity  or  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  whose  natural  aim  goes 
no  farther  than  liberty;  not  to  dominion.  Agreeably  hereto,  as  is  ob- 
served above,  the  first  persecution  for  religion  was  borne,  not  inflicted^ 
by  the  Christian  church. 

P.  389>  L  L.  To  this  old  pagan  blindness,  some  modem  Christians 
seem  to  have  succeeded.  They  pretend,  that  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of 
the  dependency  and  foundation  of  Christianity  on  Judaism,  is  said  by 
way  of  ACCOMMODATION  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  but  that  when 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  applied  themselves  to  the  gentiles,  they 
preached  up  Jesus  simply,  as  a  divine  messenger,  omitting  the  Jewish 
characters  of  the  messiah.  Now,  though  nothing  can  be  more  false,  or 
extravagant;  yet  the  method  employed  by  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  to  introduce  Christianity  amongst  the  gentiles,  gives  this  foolish 
doctrine  the  little  countenance  it  hath. 

P.  389,  M  M.  This,  the  father  says  on  the  authority  of  Tertulliau  and 
Eusebius.     M.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Uisl,  EccL  ami,  xxix.  rejects  the  whole 
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story,  though  it  be  as  strongly  supported  as  a  civil  fact  can  well  be.  What 
he  urges  against  it  is  fuUy  obviated  by  the  principles  here  delivered. 
Indeed  the  chief  force  of  his  objection  arises  from  severaiyoZte  additUm» 
to  the  fact :  a  circumstance,  which  may  be  found  in,  and  hath  been  brought 
to  the  discredit  of,  the  best  attested  facts  of  antiquity ;  such  as  the  defeat 
of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  See  my  discourse 
on  that  subject. 

P.  389,  NN.  The  not  attending  to  the  genius  of  paganism,  hath  mis- 
led some  of  the  best  critics  into  a  very  lame  judgment  on  the  first 
apologists ;  who,  they  pretend,  have  unskilfully  managed,  in  emplojring 
all  their  pains  to  evince  what  was  so  easy  to  be  done,  the  fidsehood  of 
paganism,  rather  than  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  own  religion.  For,  say 
these  critics,  were  paganism  proved  false,  it  did  not  follow  that  Chrisdanity 
was  true ;  but  were  the  Christian  religion  proved  true,  it  followed  that 
the  pagan  was  false.  But  the  matter,  we  see,  was  just  otherwise;  and 
the  apolog^ts  acted  with  much  good  judgment.  The  truth  of  Christianity 
was  acknowledged  by  the  pagans ;  they  only  wanted  to  have  the  coiapli- 
ment  returned.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  there  was  a  necessity  to 
assign  the  reasons  of  their  refusal.  And  this  gave  birth  to  so  many  con* 
iutations  of  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  true,  when  their  adversaries  found 
them  persist  in  their  unsociable  pretences,  they  paid  this  harsh  treatment 
in  kind;  and  accused  Christianity,  in  its  turn,  of  falsehood:  but  this  was 
not  till  afterwards,  and  then  faintly,  and  only  by  way  of  acquit.  For 
want  of  due  reflection  on  these  things,  both  Fabricius  and  L'enfant 
have  been  betrayed  into  this  wrong  judgment.  Facilius  subscribe  (says 
the  first)  judicio  viri  celeberrimi  atque  eruditissimi  Jacobi  L'enfant,  in 
Diario  Londiniensi,  Hist,  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned^  A.  1709.  p.  284. 
II  y  a  long  terns,  qu'on  a  eu  lieu  de  remarquer,  que  la  religion  Chretienne 
est  une  bonne  cause,  qui  de  tout  terns  a  ete  sujette  k  etre  aussi  mal 
defendue,  que  mal  attaquee.  Ses  premiers  afolooistes  la  soutinrent 
mieux  par  leur  zcle,  par  leur  piete,  et  par  leurs  soufrances,  que  par  les 
apologies,  qu'ils  nous  en  ont  laiss^es. — Delectus  argum,  et  syllabus  script, 
qui  relig.  Christ,  asser.  p.  209* 

P.  389,  OO.  This  was  not  understood  immedialely  by  the  pagans,  as 
iqppears  from  a  remarkable  passage  of  Lampridius  in  his  life  of  Alexander 
Severus — Christo  templum  facere  voluit  [Alex.  Severus]  eumque  inter 
deos  recipere — Sed  prohibitus  est  ab  iis  qui,  consulentes  sacra,  repererant 
omnes  Christianos  fnturos  si  id  optato  evenisset,  et  templa  reliqua  dese- 
renda.  Now  those  who  rested  this  conclusion  on  an  oracle,  or  divine 
premonition,  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Christianity. 

P.  389,  PP.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear  a  curious  story 
from  the  life  of  St  Anscharius,  which  tends  much  to  illustrate  what  we 
say,  concerning  the  genius  of  paganism,  and  the  reason  of  its  avoniiou 
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to  Christianity.  This  saint  travelling  amongst  the  people  of  the  north, 
fell  into  the  following  adventure : — Pervenit  ad  Byrcam,  ubi  invenit  regem 
et  mnltitudinem  populi  nimio  errore  confusam.  Instigante  enim  diabolo, 
contigit,  eo  ipso  tempore,  ut  quidam  illo  adveniens  diceret,  se  in  conventu 
deorum,  qui  ipsam  terrain  possidere  credebarUur  adfuisse,  et  ab  iis  mis- 
sum,  ut  hsBC  regi  et  populis  nuntiaret:  vos,  inquiunt,  nos  vobis  propitios 
diu  habuistis,  et  terram  incolatus  vestri  cum  multa  abundantia  nostro 
adjutorio  in  pace  et  prosperitate  longo  tempore  tenuistis.  Vos  quoque 
nobis  sacrificia  et  vota  debita  persolvistis.  At  nunc  et  sacrificia  solita 
subtrahitis,  et  vota  spontanea  segnius  offertis,  et,  quod  magis  nobis  dis- 
plicet,  alienum  Deum  super  vos  introducitis.  Si  itaque  nos  vobis  pro- 
pitios  habere  vultis,  sacrificia  omissa  augete,  et  vota  majora  persolvite. 
Alterius  quoque  Dei  culturam,  qtue  contraria  nobis  docetur,  ne  apud  vos 
recipiatis,  et  ejus  servitio  ne  intendatis.  Porro  si  etiam  plures  deos 
habere  desideratis^  et  vobis  non  sufficimusy  Ericum  quondam  regem  veS' 
trum  nos  unanimes  in  collegium  nostrum  adsciscimus^  ut  sit  unus  de 
numero  deorum.  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Scec.  iv.  p.  2«— 
And  how  little  these  pagans  doubted  of  Christianity's  being  a  real  revela- 
tion from  a  god,  we  may  see  in  another  place  of  the  same  lifey  where  one 
of  their  piratical  kings  proposes,  according  to  their  custom,  to  inquire 
by  divination  what  place  they  should  next  invade: — interim  rex  prae&tus 
cum  Dams  agere  co^it,  ut  forte  perquirerent,  utrum  voluntate  deorum 
locus  ipse  ab  eis  devastandus  esset  Multi,  inquit,  ibi  sunt  dii  potentes 
et  magni,  ibi  etiam  olim  ecdesia  constructa  est,  et  cultura  Christi  h,  multis 
Christianis  ibi  excolitur,  qui  fortissimus  est  Deorum,  et  potest  speran- 
tibus  in  se  quomodo  vult  auxiliari — Quaesitum  est  igitur  sortibus,  etc 
Cap.  xvi. 

P.  390,  QQ.  The  very  learned  and  acute  M.  Moyle  says,  it  toas  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  have  befallen  the  Christians  to  be  persC' 
cuted  by  so  great  and  good  a  man  [M.  Antonine.]  Posth.  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  274. — ^And  Lord  Shaftesbuby  observes,  that  nothing  could  have  been 
a  greater  honour  or  advantage  to  Christianity  than  to  be  persecuted  by  a 
Nero.  Letter  con.  Enthus.  Sect.  3. — We  shall  know  what  to  think  of 
these  observations,  when  we  have  considered  how  the  case  stood  with 
regard  to  persecuting  emperors.  In  this  class  we  find,  on  one  side,  Nero, 
Domitian,  and  the  Maximiani ;  on  the  other,  Trajan,  the  Antonines,  and 
Valerian.  Had  the  persecutors  been  all  like  the  first  set,  unbelievers 
would  have  said,  '*  No  wonder  that  force  and  violence  failed  to  root  out 
the  Christian  sect,  when  employed  by  such  monsters  as  were  hated  by 
gods  and  men."  Had  the  persecutors,  on  the  contrary,  been  all  of  the 
other  kind,  unbelievers  would  then  have  said,  "  There  must  needs  have 
been  something  very  wrong  in  the  Christian  practice,  or  very  impudent 
in  the  imposture  of  their  pretences,  to  provoke  the  saiijruinary  resent- 
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ments  of  emperors  so  wise  and  demenf  But  now,  to  see  Chxistiahitt 
pertecuied  indifferently  by  the  good  and  bad,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
enemies  of  Revelation  to  silence  upon  this  topic:  and  is  enough  to  satisfy 
unprejudiced  men,  assisted  in  their  judgment  by  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  providence  appeared  anxious  (as  it  were)  to  show,  by  this  disposi- 
tion of  things,  that  matters  very  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  case  set  this 
violent  machine  a-going;  whose  issue,  it  was  decreed,  should  convince  the 
worid  that  all  its  power  was  weakness,  when  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
the  oospBi*. 

P.  390,  RR.  St  Paul  tells  us  in  what  this  hostile  odium  consisted, 
where,  speaking  of  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  law  against  all  the 
conviction  of  the  gospely  he  says,  and  they  pleased  not  God,  and  are 
<x>NTRABT  TO  Aix  BCEN,  1  Thess,  ii.  15.  They  were  not  conirotry  to  all 
men  in  their  having  diflRerent  rites ;  fwr  each  nation  had  rites  different  from 
one  another:  but  in  their  condemning  and  reprobating  all  rites  but  their 
own :  which  being  (till  the  coming  of  Christianity)  peculiar  to  themselves, 
was  ascribed  to  tiieir  hatred  of  mankind. 

P.  391>  S  S.  ri  \i  irotfMw  rwrtf  hti  dvi  OitiUK  t^irm^  l^X^rtu,  pti  ttmrm 
ypth^M  wm^artt^tv,  »f  o/  X^nttf^i. — Lib.  xi.  sect.  3.  But  by  this  mere 
obstinaqfy  no  more  possibly  might  be  meant  than  a  rigid  adherence  to 
imthy  whidi  was  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  this  royal  phi- 
losopher, as  appears  even  from  these  meditations.  He  represents  L, 
Verusy  bis  colleague  in  the  empire,  as  a  pattern  of  vigilance,  sobriety, 
and  decency;  and  his  wife  Faustina,  as  exemplary  for  her  conjugal  ten- 
derness and  fidelity.  Might  not  then  the  same  stoical  pride  which 
thought  fit  to  cover  luxury  and  lust  under  the  names  of  temperance  and 
chastity,  be  ready  to  call  the  divine  heroism  of  the  Christian  martyrs  a 
brutal  obstinacy^ 

P.  393,  T  T.  St  Chrysostom  supposed  the  apostle  was  convened  be- 
fore the  Areopagus  as  a  criminal:  and  his  authority  hath  made  it  the 
general  opinion:  from  whence,  the  learned  author  of  a  tract  entitled. 
Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  hath  received  it.  I  would 
rather  think,  that  the  philosophers  who  encountered  him,  invited  him 
thither  as  a  public  benefactor,  who  had  a  new  worship  to  propose  to 
the  people.     My  reasons  are  these : 

1.  St  Paul  was  taken  up  to  this  court  by  the  philosophers. — Acts 
xvii.  19.  But  the  philosophers,  of  that  time,  abhorred  the  character  of 
delators  or  persecutors  for  religion :  this  was  a  temper  which  sprang  up 
amongst  them  with  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  worst  opinion 
they  had  of  Paul  was  his  being  a  babbler,  as  the  Epicureans  called  him ; 
though  the  stoics  thought  more  reverently  of  his  character,  as  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,  ^it^p  Zutf4,ofiup  xarayyiktif^,  a  discoverer  of  some 
foreign  gods;  for  their  hoKi)italiry  extended  to  all  strangers  (at*  Julian 
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tells  us))  whether  gods  or  men;  and  this  could  not  but  be  a  welcome 
(^ce  to  a  people  disposed  to  raise  altars  even  to  gods  unknown^  ver.  23* 

2.  Their  address  to  him,  when  they  had  brought  him  thither  [may  we 
know  what  this  doctrine^  whereof  thou  speakest^  t«,  ver.  19]>  implies 
rather  a  request  to  a  teacher,  than  an  interrogatory  to  a  criminal. 

3.  At  least,  the  reason  they  give  for  their  request  goes  no  further  than 
to  imply  a  desire  of  satisfaction  concerning  a  doubtful  matter — For  them 
hringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears,  ver.  20,  itpi^oBTu  rtm^  certain 
foreign  ceremonies  or  customs.     And  Strabo,  as  we  see,  tells  us,  the 

Athenians  were  most  addicted  to  foreign  worship, 

4.  But  the  very  words  of  the  historian  fuUy  explain  the  whole  matter ; 
for  having  told  us  that  these  philosophers  took  Paul,  and  brought  him 
to  Areopagus,  he  subjoins  the  motive  of  their  proceeding  in  these  words, 
— For  aU  the  Athenians,  and  strangers  which  were  there  [t.  e.  such  as 
resided  there  for  education,  or  out  of  love  for  the  Athenian  manners], 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.  Now  had  the  writer  understood  the  citation  to  be  of  the  criminal 
form,  he  would  have  given  a  more  pertinent  reason  for  their  conduct; 
such  as  jealousy  of  danger  to  the  state,  or  the  established  religion. 

5.  St  Paul's  speech  to  the  court  hath  not  the  least  air  of  an  apology 
suiting  a  person  accused;  but  is  one  continued  information  of  an  import- 
ant matter,  such  as  befitted  a  teacher  or  benefactor  to  give. 

6.  Had  he  i^peared  as  a  criminal,  the  charge  against  him  would  have 
been  simply,  the  setting  forth  of  strange  gods.  Now  this  charge  of  less 
importance  he  declines  to  answer;  and  yet  confesses  a  much  greater 
crimct  of  which  he  was  not  accused,  namely,  a  condemnation  of  their 
established  worship— ^im2  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at, 
&c.  ver.  30. 

7.  The  behaviour  of  the  court  towards  him  shows  he  was  not  heard 
as  a  criminal.     He  is  neither  acquitted  nor  condemned:  but  dismissed 
as  a  man,  coram  nonjudice. — And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  some  mocked;  and  others  said,  we  will  hear  thee  again  of 
this  matter,  ver.  32. 

8.  He  left  the  court,  as  one  thus  dismissed. — So  Paul  departed  from 
amongst  them.  ver.  33.  A  strange  way  of  intimating  a  juridical  ac- 
quittal :  but  very  naturally  expressing  a  resentment  for  a  slighted  mis- 
sion. For  as  some  mocked,  and  others  referred  him  to  an  indefinite 
time  of  audience,  nothing  was  left  him  but  to  depart,  and,  according  to 
his  Master's  direction,  to  shake  the  dust  from  off  his  feet. 

9*  The  historian's  reflection  on  the  whole  supports  all  the  foregoing 
reasons — howbeit,  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed,  &c.  ver.  34. 
A  very  natural  conclusion  of  the  story,  if  only  a  transaction  within  the 
sphere  of  his  mission ;  for  then,  having  related  its  ill  success  in  general. 
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tame  mocking^  and  others  putting  off  the  hearing,  he  adds,  that  how- 
ever it  was  not  altogether  without  effect,  for  a  few  converts  he  did  make^ 
&c.  But  if  we  suppose  it  a  narratiye  of  a  juridical  process,  we  shall  not 
find  in  it  one  circumstance  of  a  proper  relation.  We  are  not  so  mudi 
as  told  whether  he  was  acquitted,  or  censured,  or  gave  caution  for  a  new 
appearance:  but,  as  if  so  illustrious  a  prosecution  (where  the  most 
learned  of  the  apostles  was  the  criminal,  the  Greek  philosophers  his 
accusersy  and  the  court  of  Areopagus  his  judges)  was  below  the  histori- 
an's notice,  we  are  told  a  thing  quite  foreign  to  the  matter, — that  he 
made  but  few  converts. 

In  a  word,  take  this  history  in  the  sense  here  explained^  and  the 
whole  narrative  is  simple,  exact,  and  luminous:  take  it  in  the  other,  and 
it  scarce  affords  us  one  single  quality  of  a  pertinent  relation,  but  is  ob- 
scured from  one  end  to  the  other,  both  by  redundancies  and  omissions. 

But  had  the  interpreters  not  overlooked  a  plain  fact,  they  would  have 
given  a  different  sense  to  this  adventure.  When  Christianity  first 
i^peared,  its  two  enemies,  the  Jews  and  gentiles,  had  long  administered 
their  superstitions  on  very  different  principles.  The  Jews  employed 
persecution;  but  the  gentiles  gave  a  free  toleration.  And,  though,  soon 
after,  the  latter  went  into  the  intolerant  measures  of  the  other,  yet,  at 
this  time,  they  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  genius  of  paganism.  So  that, 
of  the  many  various  persecutions  of  the  Christian  teachers,  recorded  in 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  one  but  what  was  begun  and 
carried  on  by  Jewish  magistrates,  or  at  least  excited  by  their  emissaries ; 
if  we  except  that  at  PhiUppi,  which  too  was  on  pretence  of  an  injury  to 
private  property. — But  the  good  father,  like  more  modern  interpreters, 
was  full  of  the  ideas  of  his  own*  times,  when  the  persecution  of  the 
Christian  faith  was  far  advanced,  rather  than  those  of  St  Paul,  when  it 
was  not  yet  begun.  And  so  I  leave  it  (as  it  is  a  mistake)  to  be  obsti- 
nately persisted  in. 

P.  394,  U  U.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Thus,  I  think,  the  words  ought  to  be 
read  and  pointed.  The  common  reading  is,  separcUim  nemo  habessit 
deos  neve.novos:  sed  ne  tidvenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  privatim  colunto: 
which  is  absurd  and  unintelligible.  The  manuscript  quoted  by  Manutius 
reads,  neve  novos  sive  advenas.  In  a  word,  this  law  seems  not  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  critics,  from  their  not  apprehending  the  nature 
of  paganism,  and  the  distinction  between  their  tolerated  and  estcdflished 
religions.  By  the  first  branch,  separatim  nemo  habessit  deos,  is  meant 
that  the  gods  in  general  should  not  be  worshipped  in  private  convsn- 
TICLES,  or  be  had,  as  it  were,  in  propriety ;  (suos  deos,  says  the  com- 
ment) but  lie  in  common  to  all  the  citizens.  And  by  the  second  branch, 
neve  novos,  neve  advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  privatim  colunto,  is 
meant  that  particulars  should  not  worship  any  new  or  foreitjit  po<l 
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without  licence  and  authority  from  the  state.  For  we  must  remember 
what  hath  been  said,  in  the  first  section  of  this  book,  concerning  the  two 
parts  of  pagan  religion ;  the  one  public,  and  the  other  private ;  the  one 
which  had  the  state  for  its  subject;  the  other,  particulars.  Now  the 
statef  as  such,  worshipped  only  the  country  gods ;  and  this  was  properly 
the  established  religion.  Particulars^  as  such,  frequently  grew  fond  of 
new  and  foreign  gods,  and  modes  of  worship :  and  these,  idien  allowed 
by  the  state,  were  their  tolerated  religions.  Privatim  therefore  signifies 
[by  particulisrs']  not  [privately'],  which  latter  sense  would  make  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  sentence:  nisi  publice  euUdtos, privatim  colunto:  'Met 
them  not  worship  them  frxvately,  unless  they  be  pubucly  allowed." 
For  how  could  those  be  said  to  be  privately  worshipped,  that  were  pub* 
liefy  owned?  By  deos  novos,  both  here  and  in  the  comment,  I  suppose, 
is  meant  gods  newly  become  such :  which  in  another  place  he  calls-^ 
quasi  n ovos  et  adscripHtios  cives  in  caelum  receptos, — De  Nat,  Dear, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  For  the  dii  minorum  gentium  were  a  kind  of  every-day 
manufacture:  such  as  Tully  in  the  words  immediately  following  thus 
describes:  olios  quos  endo  coUo  merita  vocaverint;  or,  ^lose  who  had 
newly  discovered  themselves  to  men.  And  by  advenas,  the  hnown  local 
gods  of  other  countries, 

P.  394,  X  X.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10.    Thus  I  venture  to  correct  the  passage. 
The  common  editions  have  it — Non  a  sacerdotibus,  non  a  patribus 
aeeeptos  deos,  ita  placet  coU,  si  huic  legi  paruerunt  ipsi.     Gruter 
atLjBi  Ita  me  Deus  amet,  vix  intelligo:  hsereo,  adhuc  haereo. — ^And  none 
of  the  critics  have  pretended  to  make  sense  of  it,  but  Petit,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  Attic  laws:  De  advenis  diis  C^ays  he)  sibi  facit  objici 
TuUius,  an  non  lieeat  aeeeptos  a  sacerdotibus  aut  a  patribus  alienigenas 
deos  colere?    Respondet  Cicero,  licere,  si,  prout  hac  cavebatur  lege, 
puUice  sint  adsdti,  non  privata  patrum  aut  sacerdotum  auctoritate.  Hie 
igitur  verborum  Tullii  sensus  est,  qui  latet  et  lectores  fugit,  qui  excidit 
interrogationis  nota,  loco  suo  restituenda  et  reponenda  ad  hunc  modum. 
Suosque  deos,  aut  novos  aut  alienigenas  coli,  confusionem  habet  reli* 
gionum,  et  ignotas  ceremonias,    Non  a  sacerdotibus,  non  a  patribus 
aeeeptos  deos?    Ita  placet  coli,  si  huic  legi  paruerint  ipsi.     But  as 
plausible  as  this  appears,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  the  true  interpretation. 
Gcero  is  made  to  object  impertinently :  for  who,  from  the  words  neve 
novos,  neve  advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  privatim  colunto,  could  form 
any  suspicion,  that,  by  this  law,  the  gods  received  by  the  priests  or  their 
forefathers  (which  certainly  had  long  enjoyed  the  public  allowance)  were 
forbid  to  be  worshipped?    And  those  not  publicly  allowed,  were  forbid, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  were  brought  in.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
propriety  of  the  sense,  given  above,  is  seen  from  hence:   1.  That  the 
observation  is  of  the  nature  of  an  example  to  a  precept.     He  delivers  a 
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Anp  eonceniiDg  the  licensiiig  new  religions  by  the  mtgittnte;  and  thtA 
takee  notiee  that»  had  it  been  well  obeerred  in  Rome,  it  had  pvevenfted 
a  great  deal  of  soperatitioQ.  2.  The  frequent  breach  of  this  law  in 
Rome  was  a  notoriooa  fieust;  as  i^ipeara  by  the  speech  td  Posthnnuns  in 
lAryy  quoted  above;  and  therafiwe  very  likely  to  be  taken  notiee  of  by 
ToHyy  nHien  he  was  upon  this  subject  And  what  St  Austin  si^ys,  in  hk 
aeoondbook  of  the  (X^  of  God^  concerning  the  actions  told  of  the  gods 
in  their  puUie  worship  at  Rome^  and  the  lubricity  of  that  wordbipy  showa 
the  seasonaUeness  of  this  animadversion.  Furthw,  as  the  genenl  sense 
efthe  lam  justifies  the  emendation  in  the  commenif  so  the  words^  ami 
navoBf  aut  aUetugmuu^  in  the  coauMeaif  confirm  the  coneotion  in  tke 
levu— By  cm^fiuwmm  rMgicmum^  I  suppose  Tutty  meant,  snek  a  oon- 
fhsion  of  ceiemoniesy  as  would  leave  no  ^tistinction  between  the  eataft* 
IMed  and  the  toUraUd  worshipi  and  thefel^  reduce  rdigion  to  ao 
impotent  a  state,  as  to  render  it  usdess  to  civil  society:  and  by  igmoiaB 
sfrfMontafy  rites,  which  the  magistrate,  by  reason  of  their  celefaratioQ  in 
private  cimventicles,  could  not  take  eogninuioe  of:  which  mi^t  hurt  the 
morali  of  society,  by  their  lewdness,  as  hi^ipened  in  the  bwrrhanals  at 
Rome;  or  endanger  its  peace  by  cabab  and  fiustionsi  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  secrecy  of  thdr  celebration*  In  the  remainii^  wordst 
Qoero  gives  a  plain  intimation,  that,  had  this  law  been  obsarvedf  many 
sqpeistitions  both  in  the  etiablMtd  and  toUraUd  religions  had  been 
avoided;  which  he  hints  had  been  introduced,  without  warrant  firom  the 
state,  by  an  interested  priesthood  and  an  ignorant  ancestry.  Tooondnde, 
the  neglect  of  this  law  in  Rome  was  very  notimous:  and,  probably,  owing 
to  their  having  no  standing  judicature,  as  at  Athens,  for  that  purpose. 

P.  398,  Y  Y.  An  intelligent  missionary  seemed  to  see  where  the 
thing  stuck,  when  he  says.  Pour  ce  qui  est  des  conversions,  qu'on  peut 
fidre  de  ces  gens-U  touchant  Tevangile,  on  ne  ntwraii  fairt  aucun  /md 
ntr  eux.  Ces  sauvages,  de  mime  que  tons  ceux  de  FAmerique,  sent 
fort  pen  disposes  auz  lumi^res  de  la  ibi,  paroe  qu^  sont  bntiaux  ei 
shfrideSf  et  que  leurs  mcBwrt  satU  exirSmemeni  canumputi^  et  op* 
poste  au  Christianisme.  NouvelU  Deeauv.  daa»  tAateriq.  Sept.  par 
U  IL  P.  Louis  Henmpiny  Missionaire  ReeoUeU  oi  Noiaire  ApoHo^ 
Uque,  k  Utr.  1697,  p.  221.  The  corrupt  manners  of  the  savages  here 
complained  of,  as  indisposing  them  to  the  gospel,  we  find,  ftom  this 
writer  and  others,  are  of  such  a  kind  as  arise  only  firom  the  want  of 
civil  government;  and  which  civil  government  every  where  rectifies; 
such  as  rapine^  ertieU^f  and  promiscuous  mixtures.  Hans  Egede,  a 
Danish  missionary,  who  had  been  five  and  twenty  years  in  Greenland, 
in  his  description  of  that  country,  speaks  to  the  same  effect:  <<  It  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  questioned,"  says  this  sensible  writer,  <^  that,  if 
you  will  make  a  man  a  Christian  out  of  a  mere  savage  and  wild  man. 
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you  must  first  make  him  a  reasonable  man.^ — It  would  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  forward  their  conversion,  if  they  could,  by  degrees,  be  brought 
into  a  settled  way  of  life,"  &c^— Pp.  211,  212. 

P.  399»  Z  Z.  This  justice  is'  due  to  the  Jesuits,  that  they  have  been 
wiser  in  their  attempts  on  Paraquat,  and  on  the  coast  of  California; 
where  they  have  brought  the  savage  inhabitants  to  a  love  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  mission  in  California  was  founded  at  the 
expense  of  a  certain  marquis  de  Valero;  for  which  the  reverend  person, 
whose  name  was  permitted  to  be  put  to  the  Account  of  Liord  Anson's 
Voyage  round  the  Worldy  has  suffered  the  marquis  to  be  called  a  most 
magnificent  bigot. 

P.  399,  AAA.  This  is  the  system  of  Charlevoix  in  the  following 
passage ;  which  is  well  worth  the  reader's  notice :  after  having  spoken  of 
the  shocking  miseries  attending  the  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Canadian 
savages,  he  goes  on  thus :  II  faut  n^anmoins  convenir  que  les  choses  ont 
un  pen  change  sur  tons  ces  points,  depuis  notre  arrivee  en  ce'  pays; 
j'en  ai  meme  vu  chercher  h  se  procurer  des  commodit6s,  dont  ils  auront 
peut-etre  bientot  de  la  peine  h  se  passer.  Quelques-uns  commencerent 
anssi  k  prendre  un  peu  plus  leurs  pr6ckutions  pour  ne  pas  se  trouver  au 
depourvu,  quand  la  chasse  leur  manquera;  et  parmi  ceux,  qui  sont 
domicilies  dans  la  colonic,  il  y  a  bien  peu  h  ajouter  pour  les  faire  arriver 
au  point  d'avoir  un  necessaire  raisonnable.  Mais  qu*il  est  h  craindre  que, 
quand  ib  en  seront  \hy  ils  n'aillent  bientSt  plus  lotn,  et  ne  donneni 
dans  vn  superjluy  qui  les  rende  plus  malheureux  encore,  qu'ils  ne  sont 
presentement  dans  le  sein  de  la  plus  grande  indigence.  Ce  ne  sera  pas 
au  moins  les  missionnaireSy  qui  les  exposerent  d  ce  danger;  persuades 
qu'il  est  moralement  impossible  de  bien  prendre  ce  juste  milieu,  et  de 
s'y  bomer,  ils  ont  beaucoup  mieux  aime  partager  avec  ces  peuples  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  penible  dans  leur  mani^re  de  vivre,  que  de  leur  ouvrir  les 
yeux  sur  les  moyens  dPy  trouver  des  adoucissemens.  Aussi  ceux-m^mes, 
qui  sont  tons  les  jours  temoins  de  leurs  souffirances,  ont-ils  encore  bien 
de  la  peine  k  comprendre  comment  ils  y  peuvent  resister,  d'autant  plus 
qu'elles  sont  sans  rellUshe,  et  que  toutes  les  saisons  ont  leurs  incommo- 
dites  particulieres. — Joum,  Histor,  d*un  Voyage  dans  FAmeriq.  Sep- 
tent.  vol.  vi.  pp.  67,  58. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  last  book,  I  entered  upon  the  proof  of  my 
second  proposition ;  namely,  That  all  antiquity  was  unanimous  in 

THINKING  THAT  THE  DOCTBINC  OF  A  FUTURE  STATS  OF  REWARDS  AND 
PUNISHMENTS  WAS  NECESSARY   TO   THE    WELL-BEING   OF   SOCIETY:    and 

the  method  I  laid  down  for  it,  was,  1.  To  show  the  conduct  of  legU- 
lators,  and  the  founders  of  civil  policy.  2.  The  opinions  of  the  wisest  afid 
most  learned  of  the  ancient  sages. 

.  The  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LEGISLATORS  hath  been  fully  examined  in  the 
last  book. 

II.  The  OPINION  of  the  ancient  sages,  is  the  subject  of  the  present. 

They  too,  as  well  as  the  lawgivers,  were  unanimous  in  this  point,  how 
discordant  soever  and  at  variance  amongst  themselves,  in  other  matters. 
Whatever  system  of  policy  the  historian  favoured;  whatever  theory  of 
nature  the  philosopher  espoused ;  this  always  remained  an  unquestion- 
able principle.  The  favourer  of  arbitrary  power  deemed  it  the  strongest 
bond  of  blind  obedience ;  and  the  friend  of  civil  liberty,  the  largest  source 
of  virtue  and  a  public  spirit.  The  atheist,  from  the  vastness  of  its  social 
use,  concluded  religion  to  be  but  an  invention  of  state ;  and  the  theist, 
from  that  confessed  utility,  laboured  to  prove  it  of  divine  original. 

To  give  the  reader  a  detail  of  the  discourses,  where  this  truth  is 
owned  and  supported,  would  be  to  transcribe  antiquity:  for,  with  titis 
begins  and  ends  every  thing  they  teach  and  explain  of  morals,  govern- 
ment, human  nature,  and  civil  policy.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  two  or  three  passages,  as  a  specimen  only,  of  the  general  voice  of 
ancient  wisdom. 
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Timaeus  the  Locrian,  a  very  early  Pythagorean,  well  practiBed  in 
affairs,  and,  in  Plato's  opinion,  of  consummate  knowledge  in  philosophy, 
discoursing  on  the  remedies  to  moral  evil,  after  having  spoken  of  the  use 
of  philosophy  to  lead  well-tempered  minds  to  happiness,  by  teaching  the 
measures  of  just  and  unjust ;  adds,  that,  for  intractable  spirits  civil  society 
was  invented;  which  keeps  men  in  fear  by  the  coercions  of  law  and  re- 
ligion :  "  But  if  we  come,"  says  he,  "  to  a  perverse  ungovernable  dis- 
position, there,  punishments  should  be  applied;  both  those  which  civil 
laws  inflict,  and  those  which  the  terrors  of  religion  denounce  against  the 
wicked  from  above  and  from  below:  as,  that  endless  punishments 
attend  the  remains  of  unhappy  men;  and  all  those  torments,  which  I 
highly  applaud  the  Ionic  poet  for  recording  from  ancient  tradition,  in 
order  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  mind  from  vice."  * 

That  sage  historian,  Polybius  (whose  knowledge  of  mankind  and  civil 
government  was  so  celebrated,  that  Rome  preferred  him  to  the  august 
employment  of  composing  laws  for  Greece,  now  become  a  province  to 
the  republic)  speaking  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  constitution,  ex- 
presseth  himself  in  this  manner:  ^^  But  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
policy,  above  others,  manifests  itself,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  in  the  re- 
ligious notions  the  Romans  hold  concerning  the  gods:  that  thing,  which 
in  other  places  is  turned  to  abuse,  being  the  very  support  of  the  Roman 
affairs;  I  mean  the  feab  of  the  gods,  or  what  the  Greeks  call  super-, 
siition ;  which  is  come  to  such  a  height,  both  in  its  influence  on  particu- 
lars, and  on  the  public,  as  cannot  be  exceeded.  This,  which  many  may 
think  unaccountable,  seems  plainly  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  sake 
of  the  community.  If,  indeed,  one  were  to  frame  a  civil  policy  only  for 
wise  men,  it  is  possible  this  kind  of  institution  might  not  be  necessary* 
But  since  the  multitude  is  ever  flckle  and  capricious,  full  of  lawless  pas- 
sions, and  irrational  and  violent  resentments,  there  is  no. way  left  to 
keep  them  in  order,  but  by  the  terrors  of  future  punishment,  and  all 
the  pompous  circumstance  that  attends  such  kind  of  fictions.  On  which 
account  the  ancients  acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  judgment  and 
penetration,  when  they  contrived  to  bring  in  these  notions  of  the  gods, 
and  of  a  futube  state,  into  the  popular  belief;  and  the  present  age  as 
inconsiderately,  and  absurdly,  in  removing  them,  and  encouraging  the 
multitude  to  despise  their  terrors.  For  see  now  the  consequence:  in 
Greece,  the  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  public  money  (to  pass  by 
other  matters)  though  it  be  but  of  a  single  talent,  and  though  he  give  a 

^if  Xiymw  rvv<r«f«  iTdycvtrm  ^u/tmrm  ri  Wt^avut  mm  rk  nmt  ^httf  Srt  *»Xdfus  avm^mirtiru 
k^imnrmt  ^wAmifa^^t  tifri^wf*  jmb)  ^tiKXm  lea  Wtujiim  t«»  *Unn»it  ir»tnrk9,  U  irmXmimf  itMVMrm 
TWf  ImyUt,  99^1  4>vjmi  s«#^f« — ^Timieiis,  p.  23,  in  Opusculis  Mytlu  Etb.  et  Physicis, 
CanUbr.  1071,  Bvo. 
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tenfold  security  in  the  most  authentic  form,  and  before  twice  the  nun^ 
ber  of  witnesses  which  the  law  requires,  cannot  be  brought  to  dischai^ 
his  engagements;  while,  amongst  the  Romans,  the  mere  reuoion  op 
AN  oath  keeps  those,  who  have  vast  sums  of  money  passing  through 
their  hands,  either  in  the  public  administration  or  in  foreign  l^ationfl, 
from  the  least  violation  of  their  trujst,  or  honour.  And  whereas,  in  other 
places,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man,  who  can  keep  his  hands  clean,  or  forbear 
plundering  his  country;  in  Rome  it  is  as  rare  to  take  any  one  ofieading 
in  this  kind.  That  every  thing  which  exists  is  subject  to  mutation  and 
decay,  we  need  not  be  told ;  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  sufficiently 
informs  us  of  this  truth.  But  there  being  two  wayt^  whereby  every 
kind  of  policy  is  ruined  and  dissolved ;  the  one  from  without,  and  the 
other  from  within  ;  that  destruction,  which  cometh  from  without,  can- 
not be  constantly  avoided  by  any  human  provision:  but  then,  there  are 
known  and  efficacious  remedies  for  those  evils  which  arise  from  within."* 

Polybius  says  literally.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  state  is  brought 
to  dissolution,  from  without  and  from  within :  that  from  without  is  un- 
certain and  little  known;  that  from  within  is  known  and  certain.  By 
which  words  he  must  mean  what  I  make  him  to  say,  as  appears  by  what 
he*  immediately  subjoins,  where  he  shows  how  the  power  of  the  great, 
when  degenerated  into  tyranny,  may  be  checked  by  the  people:  whose 
opposition  to  power  produces,  as  it  happens  to  be  well  or  ill  managed, 
either  the  best  or  worst  form  of  government,  a  democracy  or  ochlocracy. 

This  long  passage  deserves  our  attention,  and  for  many  reasons. 
Polybius  was  a  Greek,  and,  as  all  good  men  are,  a  tender  lover  of  his 

*Pa»/Miiwf  ^^y/Aartt'  Xiym  )i  rn*  hin}«uft9*imf  iiri  r«#«tfr«f  ymf  iMwtr^a'ytSliiTmt  »«i  irs^u^w 
nmrm  roZtt  ri  f*i(»t  c«^'  ai/vHt  I'f  ri  r»v$  mmr  i^Mf  fiUvt  tuu  ra  »««?«  rnt  c*Xuvf ,  Jm 
ftui  mmrmXiirtlt  vrt^$$x4f'  S  xm  2«(iii»  Jit  ^»XX»Tf  i7v«u  Scv^iuktm**  l^al  y%  finw  )«jK«tfr«  r«v 
wXni»ut  X'^i*^  Ttvrt  «'iCMif»i»«4.  Ei  ft^f  yk^  ^»  r«^4^  atifi*  roXirtv/Am  rvtcycyi**,  s^ms  0^9 
fT*  JtfmyuMf  i  r»t$vr»f  r^te«f  *  Icii  ))  vSv  ^Xntif  Irr/  lX4{^*«v  mm  wXn^f  lir$0»fuiiff  wm^mtifitn^ 
i(ynt  aXiy^v,  Sv^«v  fiutstv,  Xtimrm  r^t  i.tnX»if  pifi^ig,  mmi  rn  rttmirf  rfmym^if  r«  irXq/n 
^wtiiy^iit.  Ai4«i(  94  ir»Xm*t4  )•««£#/  ^«i  rat  m^*  ^««t  ivv«mfy  tuu  <rikt  iri^  ralv  ht  ^[1m>  ituXn^uf 
§y»  ii»j!  »au  m  *ru^%9  %U  rm  9Xnin  *et»%i€ayayU9'  vXy  %i  f»«XX«f  •!  »vv  t\»n  »««  kXiyms 
l»/3«tXXii»  aiirm.  TMy«^«vv  X^V'  ^''^  t^XXtt*,  •/  rk  »«<»«  X'*vi*'^f*  ▼•^  f*l*  tmc  *EXA«r/v, 
*  l«f  rdXti9T$9  ftif09  ff-irrip/wif,  atriypm^tTf  i;^«»rir  2ix«,  tim  0f0myitu.f  rtrmvrmt,  urn)  ftd^- 
m^at  ^i«'X«ri«v;(  $v  2viuivrc/  mft't  rh*  irimv'  ^rm^a  )i  *P«^im(  0S  »mrd  n  r«f  Afx^t  mm 
Wkf  wf*^$tiMt  raXv  rt  ^Xni»t  xV^t^^^^^  X^V^*****  ^*  ***^f  *^t  nmrk  riv  S^ra  9t9T%»t% 
mf»vfi  T*  »m$nH9f.  K«i  wtt^k  ftiv  r«7f  rnXXtt  r«'«N«»  Irri*  ti^Uf  Jiiri;^«^Mv  «>)^  r^ 
itiu*rii0*t  Koit  xa/«»ii/«»ra  v(#<  r«t/r«'  ^rm^k  it  r«rr  'TatfuiUit  rv«i*i«f  irr/  ri  Xmfifi*  r/>« 
n^w«cui>«i)  ixi  r»i%vTn  irf*^n,  "On  ftlt  •ui  9awt  r»Tf  •?#/»  iwix**Tm  ^••k  ttm)  ^ir«3*X*i, 
r;^t)»>  9v  ^990%t7  Xtyit  imavn  yk*  n  rnf  fv*t9*t  kniymn  wm^mrrntau  rnt  r««*.vT«v  witm'  iittitt 
Ik  r^fwff  •vrwf  »«#'  •»«  ^1  ^ifitu  9tfuHt  wSv  yift  vaXiTtimtf  rtv  ftlf  i^ti^a*,  rmi  )•  i*  «»r«iy 
p90f$ittv'  ri  ^if  i«r«i  Ji^rmrtv  tx^9  r»^/3««9M  ritt  Si4»^i«»*  rA  )*  If  myrSv  rtrtiyfMMmp,  ■ 
£  Po!)b.  Ilistorifrium,  lib.  vf.  cap.  51,  55. 
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country,  whose  ancient  glory  and  virtue  were  then  fast  on  the  decline, 
and  the  Roman  mounting  to  its  meridian.  The  melancholy  reflections, 
arising  from  this  view  of  things,  were  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts : 
so  that  speaking  here  of  the  great  influence  which  religion  had  on  the 
minds  of  the  Romans,  he  could  not  forbear  giving  his  countrymen  a  les* 
son,  and  instructing  them  in  what  he  esteemed  the  principal  cause  of 
their  approaching  ruin;  namely,  a  certain  libertinism,  which  had  spread 
amongst  the  peopjle  of  condition,  who,  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  ancestors,  and  despising  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  aflTected  a 
superior  penetration,  which  brought  them  to  regard,  and  preposterously 
to  teach  others  to  regard,  the  restraints  of  religion  as  illusory  and  un- 
manly. This  he  confirms  by  showing  the  strong  influence  religion  hath 
on  the  morals  of  men.  But  to  understand  what  follows,  of  the  two  ways 
by  which  a  iiate  comes  to  ruin,  from  withotU  and  from  within,  which 
seems  to  be  brought  in  a  little  abruptly,  we  must  suppose,  that  those,  to 
whom  the  historian  addresses  himself,  had  objected;  thcU  it  was  not  a 
want  of  piety  amongst  themselves,  but  the  force  of  the  Roman  arms  with" 
out,  which  had  broken  the  power  of  Greece;  and  that  ^is  disaster  they 
were  patiently  to  submit  to,  because  all  entires  have  their  stated  periods* 
Let  us  suppose  thi^  and  the  political  reflection  on  the  fall  of  states  will 
have  a  high  propriety,  and  close  connexion  with  what  preceded.  It  is 
to  this  effect :  **  I  agree  with  you,  says  Polybius,  that  evils,  coming  sud- 
denly on  a  state  from  without,  cannot  be  easily  warded;  but  then,  those 
arising  from  within,  as  they  are  commonly  foreseen,  have  their  remedies 
at  hand.  Now  I  take  our  misfortunes  to  have  proceeded  from  these: 
for  had  not  a  neglect  of  religion  depraved  the  manners  of  the  Greeks, 
Rome  had  wanted  both  pretence  and  inclination  to  invade  us,  and  Greece 
would  have  continued  able  to  support  its  own  sovereignty :  therefore 
your  trite  aphorism  of  the  mutability  of  human  things  is  here  altogether 
misapplied." 

But  had  this  great  man  lived  only  one  age  later,  he  would  have  found 
large  occasion  of  addressing  this  very  admonition  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves; when  the  same  libertine  spirit  foreran  and  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  their  republic ;  and  religion  had  so  lost  its  hold  of  those, 
whom,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  it  so  entirely  possessed,  that  Caesar  could 
darc^  in  full  senate,  with  a  degree  of  licence  unexampled  in  antiquity,  to 
declare,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
Was  all  a  groundless  notion.  This  was  a  dreadful  prognostic  of  their 
approaching  ruiu. 

K  this  great  politician  then  may  deserve  credit,  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  oixr  people  of  condition  to  look  about  them,  and  compute  their 
gains  by  such  a  conduct:  those  of  them  I  mean,  if  any  such  there  be,  who 
profess  to  love  their  country,  and  yet  as  publicly  despise  the  religion  of 
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it.  One  of  them,  who  did  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  who  wonld 
snbstitute  a  taste,  instead  of  k  future  state ^  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  thus  expresseth  himself:  "  Even  eofueience,  I  fear,  such  as  is  owing 
to  religious  discipline^  will  make  but  a  slight  figure,  where  this  taste  is 
set  amiss.  Amongst  the  vulgar  perhaps  it  may  do  wonders ;  a  devil  and 
a  hell  may  prevail,  where  a  jail  and  a  gallows  are  thought  insufficient. 
But  such  is  the  nature  of  the  liberal,  polished,  and  refined  part  of  man- 
kind ;  so  far  are  they  from  the  mere  simplicity  of  babes  and  sucklingsy 
that,  instead  of  applying  the  notion  of  a  future  reward  or  punishment  to 
their  inmiediate  behaviour  in  society,  they  are  apt  much  rather,  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  to  show  evidently  that  they  look  on  the 
pious  narrations  to  be  indeed  no  better  than  children's  tales  and  the 
amusement  of  the  mere  vulgar."* 

I  will  not  now  ask ;  where  was  the  religion^  but  where  was  the  civil  pru' 
dence  of  this  great  patriot  ?  For  if  it  be  indeed  true,  as  he  confesses,  that 
amongst  the  vulgar  a  devil  and  a  hell  may  prevail^  where  a  Jail  and  a 
gallows  are  thought  insufficient;  why  would  this  lover  of  his  country 
take  off  so  necessary  a  restraint  on  the  manners  of  the  multitude?  If 
he  says  he  would  not,  I  ask,  why  then  hath  he  publicly  ridiculed  it?  Or 
was  it  indeed  his  intention  to  make  all  his  fellow-citizens  »fEK  of  taste  ? 
He  might  as  well  have  thought  of  making  them  all  lords.! 

So  absurd  and  pernicious  is  the  conduct  of  the  freethinkers,  even 
admitting  them  to  be  in  the  right.  But  if,  instead  of  removing  the  rubbish 
of  superstition,  they  be  indeed  subverting  the  grounds  of  true  religion, 
what  name  must  be  given  to  this  degree  of  madness  and  impiety? 

On  the  whole,  I  fear  we  are  in  no  right  way.  Whether  in  the  public 
too  we  resemble  the  picture  this  sage  historian  hath  drawn  of  degenerated 
Greece,  I  leave  to  such  as  are  better  skilled  in  those  matters  to  determine. 

The  great  geographer,  whose  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  was  as 
extensive  as  the  habitable  globe,  speaks  to  the  same  purpose:  "The 
multitude  in  society  are  allured  to  virtue  by  those  enticing  fables,  which 
the  poets  tell  of  the  illustrious  achievements  of  ancient  heroes,  such  as 
the  labours  of  Hercules  and  Theseus;  and  the  rewards* conferred  by  the 
gods,  for  well-doing.  So  again,  they  are  restrained  from  vice  by  the 
punishments,  the  gods  are  said  to  inflict  upon  offenders,  and  by  those  X 
terrorsand  threatenings  which  certain  dreadful  words  and  monstrous  forms 
imprint  upon  their  minds;  or  by  believing  that  divine  judgments  have 
overtaken  evil  men.  For  it  is  impossible  to  govern  women  and  the  gross 
body  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  them  pious,  holy,  and  virtuous,  by  the 
precepts  of  philosophy:  this  can  be  only  done  by  the  fear  of  the  gods; 
which  is  raised  and  supported  !)y  ancient  fictions  and  modem  prodigi<*s. 

•  ("harartcristicii,  vol.  iii.  p.  177,  edit.  'X 

f  See  note  A,  tt  tbo  ciid  uf  this  book.  %  See  note  H,  at  the  cud  of  this  book. 
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The  thunder  therefore  of  Japiter,  the  eegis  of  Minerva,  the  trident  of 
Neptone,  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  and  the  snakes  and  torches  of  the  Furies, 
with  all  the  other  apparatus  of  ancient  theology,  were  the  engines  which 
the  legislature  employed,  as  bugbears,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  childish 
imaginations  of  the  multitude.*** 

Lastly,  Pliny  the  elder  <<owns  it  to  be  expedient  for  society,  that  men 
should  believe,  that  the  gods  concerned  themselves  in  human  aHairs;  and 
that  the  punishments  they  inflict  on  offenders,  though  sometimes  late 
indeed,  as  from  governors  busied  in  the  administration  of  so  vast  a 
universe,  yet  are  never  to  be  evaded." f  Thus  he,  though  an  Epicurean; 
but  an  Epicurean  in  his  senses :  from  whom  we  hear  nothing  of  the  mad 
strains  of  Lucretius,  '*that  all  religion  should  be  abolished,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  peace  of  mankind." 


SECT.  XL 

But  to  give  this  matter  its  full  evidence,  it  will  be  proper  to  set  together 
the  PUBLIC  PROFESSIONS,  and  the  private  SENTiMisNTS  of  the  ancient 
THEisTicAL  phUjOsophers;  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  for  ever 
discoursing  on  the  doctrine  oi  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
to  the  people,  yet  were  all  the  while  speculating  in  private  on  other  and 
different  principles.  A  conduct  which  could  proceed  from  nothing  but 
a  full  persuasion  that  this  doctrine  was  the  very  vital  part  of  religion ; 
and  the  only  support  of  that  influence,  which  divine  worship  hath  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude. 

Now,  though  after  reading  their  history y  reflecting  on  their  charactersy 
and  examining  their  writings  with  all  the  care  X  was  able,  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  these  men  believed  nothing  of  thatjuture  state  which  they  so  in- 
dustriously propagated  in  the  world;  and  therefore  on  this,  as  well  as  other 
accounts,  deserved  all  that  asperity  of  language  with  which  they  are 

^  07  n  v^AXm  rin  ritt  4fiX.tt{  tim»vrrmf  tig  ft,tf  W(0rf»wn9  aynrm  rtitt  li^ir/  ^it  f/kv^mtf 
K  Tifttkf  irc^»  r*>i*  ^uit  9tfM/Aifmf,'—it{  ««'«T^««'nv  )ft  irmf  tLtkd^Uf  ^m^ei  Simv,  ««)  pifi0Vt,  Mms 
Ov  yti^  *X^**  ^'  yvrmmiv,  kuH  wctv^f  ;^Bd«/«»  irXn/tfw  Wmymyttt  X*y^  ivfariw  ^tXt^ipm,  »m 

i^€ui»rrtf,  juu  Bo^fiXty^m  rSt  ^imv  iwXm,  ftZif  »tu  c«r«  ^MX»ytm  ««;^«7»ff'  rmvrm  )* 
«ct^«»T«  M  raii  ir»XtTumf  »*rarTffrc^i»M  fi$(finx6»af  rtvAf  9 fig  rtvf  iniir<«^^«f«|.«-Strabo; 
Geogr.  lib.  i. 

"I*  Venim  Id  his  deoe  agcre  curam  rerum  humanarum  credi,  ex  usu  vitae  est;  poenasqiie 
inale(k;iis  aliquando  seras,  occupato  deo  in  tanta  mole,  nunquam  auiem  irritaa  esse. — I^ist. 
Nat.  lib.  il.  cap.  7* 
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treated  by  the  sacred  writers;  yet  the  contrary  having  been  loo^  and 
generally  taken  for  granted,  and  their  real  opinions  often  urged  by  our 
ablest  divines,  as  conformable  and  favourable  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  a  future  state ;  I  suspect  that  what  I  have  here  said,  will  be  exdaimed 
against  as  an  unreasonable  and  licentious  paradox. 

But,  for  all  this,  I  do  not  despair  of  proving  it  a  certain,  thou^  an 
'unheeded,  truth  :  and  then  I  shall  hope  my  reader's  pardon  for  the  l^igth 
of  this  inquiry,  as  it  is  of  no  small  moment  to  show  the  sense  antiquity 
had  of  the  use  of  a  future  state  to  society :  and  as,  in  showing  that  use,  I 
shall  be  able  to  clear  up  a  very  important  point  of  antiquity,  doubly 
obscured  by  length  of  time  and  perversity  of  contradiction. 

But,  before  I  enter  on  the  matter,  I  shall,  in  order  to  abate  the  general 
prejudice,  explain  what  is  meant  by  that  futubs  state,  which,  I  suppoae, 
the  THCisTicAx.  PHILOSOPHERS  did  not  believe.  And  this  the  rather, 
because  the  contrary  opinion  has  continued  the  longer  unquestioned, 
through  the  lax  and  ambiguous  use  of  the  term.  Thus,  because  it  was 
evident,  that  all,  or  most  of  the  theistical  philosophers  believed,  as  well 
i»  taught,  the  immortality ,  or  rather  the  eternity  of  the  souly  men,  Ued 
down  to  the  associations  of  modern  ideas,  concluded  that  they  believe^ 
as  well  as  taught,  the  doctrine  of  eijuture  state  of  rewards  aud  punish" 
ments. 

To  make  the  reader,  therefore,  master  of  the  question,  it  will  not  be 
unfit,  just  to  distinguish  the  several  senses,  in  which  the  ancients  con- 
ceived the  PERMANENCY  of  the  human  soul ;  and  to  reserve  the  explana- 
tion of  them,  and  assignment  of  them  to  their  proper  authors,  for 
another  place. 

This  permanency  was  either, 
I.  A  SIMPLE  EXISTENCE  ofier  this  life :  or, 
IL  Existence  in  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  according  to 

men's  behaviour  here. 

Each  of  these  was  twofold. 

Simple  existence  was  either, 

I.  An  immediate  refusion  of  the  soul  on  death,  into  the 
universal  nature  or  TO'  'EN,  from  whence  it  proceeded:  or, 

II.  A  continuance  of  its  separate  and  distinct  existence,  on 

DEATH,  FOR  A  CERTAIN  PERIOD,  BEFORE  ITS  REFUSION  INTO  THE  TO* 
*£N,  IN  A  SUCCESSIVE  TRANSITION  THROUGH  VARIOUS  ANIMALS,  BY  A 
NATURAL  AND  FATAL,  NOT  MORAL  DESIGNATION. 

Existence  in  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  either, 

I.  A  STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS,  IMPROPERLY  SO 
called;  WHERE  HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY  WERE  THE  NATURAL  AND 
NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES  OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE ;  NOT  POSITIVELY  SO« 
OR  BY  THE  FREE  DES<IGNATION  OF  WILL:   OF, 
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11.  A  STATE  OF  REWARDS  ANB  PUNISHlfENTS,  PROPERLY  SO 
CAJLLED;  WHEBE  the  HAFPniESS  AND  MISERY  CONSEQUENT  ON  VUITUV 
AND  VICE,  WEBB  THE  POSITTVE  AND  FBEE  DESIGNATION  OF  WILL,  AND 
HOT  THE  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THINGS. 

The  LAST  is  that  notion  of  a  future  state,  so  useful  to  society,  which 
all  the  lawgivers,  priests,  and  philosophers  publicly  taught  and  propa^ 
gated;  and  which  the  people  throughout  the  whole  earth  universally 
believed.  Of  this,  the  metempsychosis  was,  generally,  a  part;  and, 
what  is  more,  continues  to  be  so  to  this  very  day,  amongst  the  civilized 
gentiles  of  the  East. 

It  is  A  FUTURE  STATE,  then,  OF  REWARDS  and  PUNISHMENTS  IN  GEN- 
ERAL, and  particularly  the  second  and  proper  notion  of  it  (for  as  to  the 
firtij  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Platonists)  which  I  pretend  to  prove  the 
ancient  philosophers  did  not  believe. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  of  each  sect,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  premise  those  general  reasons,  which  induced  me  to 
think  that  the  philosophers  did  not  always  believe  what  they  taught: 
and  that  they  taught  this  doctrine  without  believing  it.  And  as  the 
reader's  chief  prejudice,  on  this  point,  ariseth  from  the  philosophers'  hav- 
ing talked  and  written  so  much  in  behalf  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  the  three  first  of  the  following  general  reasons  will 
show,  1.  That  they  all  thought  it  lawful  to  say  one  thing,  and  think 
another.  2.  That  they  perpetually  practised  what  they  thus  professed 
to  be  lawful.   And  3.  That  they  practised  it  on  the  very  point  in  question. 

I.  My  Jirst  general  reason  was,  that  the  ancient  sages  held  it  lawjul, 
for  the  public  good,  to  say  one  thing  when  they  thought  another. 

We  have  described  the  times  of  antiquity  very  ill,  if  it  doth  not 
appear,  from  what  is  here  said,,  that  each  people  had  the  most  religious 
regard  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  their  country.  What  raised  this 
veneration  (natural  to  all  men,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  policy)  to  such 
a  height,  was  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  original.  For,  we 
have  seen,  the  founders  pretended  to  receive  their  respective  institutions 
from  some  patron  god.  At  the  time  they  received  the  civil  policy, 
they  established  the  national  religion;  whose  principal  rites  were  ob- 
jective to  the  patron  god;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  public  part  of 
RELIGION,  explained  above;  whereby  the  state,  as  such,  became  the 
subject  of  religious  worship. 

This  making  the  ncUional  religion  one  of  the  most  necessary  and 
essential  parts  of  civil  government,  it  would  become  a  general  maxim, 
not  only  of  mere  politicians,  but  of  all  the  best  and  wbest  of  those  times, 

THAT  every  one  SHOULD  CONFORM  TO  THE  RELIGION  OP  HIS  COUNTRY. 

We  see,  by  the  behaviour  of  Socrates  himself,  how  much  men  were 
possessed  with  the  fitness  and  importance  of  this  rule.     That  excellent 
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man,  who  made  it  the  business  of  his  tife  to  search  out,  and  expose  the 
errors  of  human  conduct,  was  most  likely  to  detect  the  folly  of  this 
general  prejudice.  Yet  when  he  comes  to  his  defence  before  his  jacket  i 
a  defence,  in  which  he  was  so  scrupulous  that  he  rejected  what  his  friends 
would  have  added  of  confessed  utility  to  his  service,  because  not  strictly 
conformable  to  that  truth,  by  which  he  squared  the  rectitude  of  his  life; 
when  he  comes,  I  say,  to  answer  that  part  of  the  charge  which  accuses 
him  of  attempting  to  overturn  the  popular  dhinitiesy  he  declares  it,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  as  his  opinion,  that  every  one  should  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  his  country.*  If  it  should  still  be  suspected,  that  this 
was  only  said,  as  it  made  best  for  his  defence,  let  us  follow  him  in  his 
last  moments,  retired  amidst  his  philosophic  friends  and  followers;  and 
there  we  shall  find  him  still  true  to  this  great  principle^  in  a  drcum* 
stance  which  hath  much  distressed,  and  still  distresses,  modem  critios 
to  account  for ;  I  mean  the  requesting  his  friends  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to 
JSsculapius ;  a  piece  of  devotion,  on  some  account  or  other,  no  matter 
what,  due  from  him,  according  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  which  he 
had  neglected  to  perform.f 

But  for  all  this,  no  one  the  least  conversant  in  antiquity,  will,  I  suppose^ 
take  it  into  his  head  that  these  sages,  because  they  held  every  one  should 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  country^  did  not  therefore  see  the  gross 
errors  of  the  national  religions.  Why  then  (it  may  be  asked)  was  this 
strange  violation  of  truth  amongst  men  who  employed  aU  their  studies 
to  evince  the  importance  of  it,  in  general,  to  happiness  ? 

The  explanation  of  the  riddle  is  easy:  the  genius  of  their  national 
religions,  consisting  rather  in  the  performance  of  rites  of  worship  than 
in  the  profession  of  opinions^  taught  them  to  conclude,  that  utility 
AND  NOT  TRUTH  WAS  THE  END  OP  KELioiON.  And  if  wc  attentively 
consider  those  religions  (formed  in  subserviency  to  the  state)  as  is 
occasionally  explained  in  the  several  parts  of  this  work,  we  shall  not 
much  wonder  at  their  conclusion.  And  then  not  rightly  distinguishing 
between  particular  and  general  utility;  between  that  which  ariseth 
from  the  illegitimate,  and  legitimate^  administration  of  civil  policy,  they 
universally  embraced  this  other  false  conclusion,  that  utility  and 
tbuth  do  not  coincide.J  From  this  latter  principle,  a  third  neces- 
sarily arose,  that  it  was  lawful  and  expedient  to  deceive  por 
THE  PUBLIC  GOOD.  This  all  the  ancient  philosophers  embraced:  and 
Tully,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  thinks  it  so  clear,  that  he  calls  the 
doing  otherwise  nepas,  a  horrid  icichedness*  Tlie  famous  Scapvola,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  frankly  declares  his  opinion  (as  St  Austin  tells  us)  **  that 

*  Sec  note  C,  at  tlie  end  of  tliis  book.  f  See  note  D,  at  the  enc)  of  this  book. 

t  See  the  contrary  pro|H)8ition  proved,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  section  of  tlie 
third  book. 
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societies  should  be  deceived  in  religion."*  The  last  mentioned  author 
goes  on :  **  Varro,  speaking  of  religions,  says  plainly,  that  there  are  many 
TBUTHS  which  it  is  not  expedient  the  vulgar  should  know ;  and  many 
FAiiSEHooDS  which  yet  it  is  useful  for  the  people  to  receive  as  truths.^f 
Upon  which  the  &ther  remarks,  **  Here  you  have  the  whole  arcana  of 
state.'':^  Nothing  shows  more  strongly,  that,  not  truth,  but  utility,  ruled 
all,  in  paganism,  than  the  case  Livy  mentions,  of  what  happened  in  the 
573d  year  of  Rome.  Some  concealed  books  of  Numa  were  discovered ; 
which  on  examination  by  the  proper  officers,  being  found  to  be  injurious 
to  the  esUMished  worship^  were  ordered  by  authority,  to  be  burned* 
Not  one  word  is  objected  to  them  as  containing  Kay  falsehood ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  treated  at  their  execution  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  respect ;  and  the  fire  was  lighted  by  the  sacred  ministers  who  served 

at  the  altar. As  we  go  along,  we  shall  find  this  maxim  universally 

received  by  the  iheistieal  philosophers. 

I  would  only  observe,  that  it  appears  from  hence,  that  the  principles, 
which  induced  the  ancient  sages  to  deem  it  lawful  to  lie  or  deceive  for 
the  public  good,  had  no  place  in  the  ttature  or  in  the  consonant  propa- 
g€Uion  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

II.  My  second  general  reason  was,  that  the  ancient  sages  did  actualfy 
say  one  thing  when  they  thought  another.  This -appears  firom  that 
general  practice  in  the  Greeh  philosophy y  of  a  twofold  doctrine  ;  the 
EXTERNAL  and  the  internal  ;  a  vtdgar  and  a  secret.  The  first  openly 
taught  to  all ;  and  the  second  confined  to  a  select  number.  If  this  need-< 
ed  any  other  proof  than  what  is  given  above,  it  might  be  supported  by 
the  very  language  used  in  speaking  of  the  philosophers— t/r  r«}»  IXT^Mmvo^ 
jyiy  fAVvrayuyittv.^^-iitiip  'Af/^roriXoi/f  roif  fAV9rTn^Ut{,\      Now  what  initio* 

tion  or  what  mystery  could  there  be  in  a  sect  that  had  nothing  to  hide 
from  the  many,  nothing  to  communicate  to  the  few?  And  how,  but  by 
saying  one  thing  and  thinking  another,  could  such  a  system  be  support- 
ed? Nor  were  they  different  doctrines  or  subjects,  but  one  and  the 
same,  handled  differently;  popularly  and  scientifically;  viz.  according  to 
opinion,  or  according  to  truth.IT 

Par3iemd£s,  we  are  told,  had  two  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  universe ;  one,  in  which  he  taught  that  the  world  had  been  made, 
and  would  be  destroyed;  another,  in  which  he  said,  it  was  ungenerated, 

•  Expedire  existimat  falli  in  religione  civiUtet. — De  Ci't.  Dei,  lib.  It.  cap.  10. 

f  Varro  de  religiooibus  loqueiis,  evidenter  dicit,  multa  esse  vbea,  quas  vulgo  scire  neo 
sit  utile;  multaque,  qua  tametsi  falsa  sint,  aliter  existimare  popultim  expediat. 

X  Hie  certd  totum  consilium  prodidit  sapientium,  per  quos  civitates  et  populi  rege- 
reiitur. 

^  Mariiius  in  vita  Procli.  ||  1  hemist.  in  Pair.  ob. 

H  See  note  E.  at  the  end  of  this  bool(. 
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and  would  never  be  dissolved;  and  tiiat  the  first  was  his  public,  and 
the  second  was  his  private  teaching.* 

That  Plato  followed  the  same  practice,  we  learn  from  hifl  own  wordsy 
who,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends,  says,  according  to  Dr  Bentlejr's  transEa- 
tion,f  ''As  for  the  symbol  or  private  note  you  desire,  to  know  my  seri- 
ous letters,  and  which  contain  my  real  sentiments  from  those  that  do  not^ 
know  and  remember  that  God  begins  a  serious  letter,  and  gods  one  that 
is  otherwise."}  Now  had  not  Plato  used  the  exoteric  doctrine,  or  deli- 
vered things  not  corresponding  to  the  real  sentiments  of  his  mind,  what 
occasion  had  his  friends  to  desire  this  private  mark  or  symbol  to  know 
when  he  was  in  earnest? 

Galen  says,  ''Plato  declares  that  animals  have  constantly  a  soul, 
which  serves  to  animate  and  inform  their  bodies :  as  for  stones,  wood^ 
and  what  we  commonly  call  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation;  all 
these,  he  says,  are  quite  destitute  of  soul.  And  yet  in  his  Timaens, 
where  he  explains  his  principles  to  his  disciples  and  select  friends,  he 
there  gives  up  the  common  notion,  declares  that  there  is  a  soul  difiused 
through  the  universe,  which  is  to  actuate  and  pervade  every  part  of  it. 
Now  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  in  this  case  he  is  inconsistent  tc^tM 
himself,  or  maintains  contrary  doctrines^  any  more  than  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  are  to  be  charged  with  contradiction,  when  they  delwered 
to  their  disciples  their  acroatic  doctrines,  and  to  the  vulgar,  principles  of 
another  nature.'*^  And,  in  the  communication  of  their  acroaties  or 
arcane  opinions,  the  philosophers  were  as  cautious  as  the  teachers  of  the 
mysteries  were  in  theirs :  and  set  about  it  with  the  same  8olenmity.|| 

Synesius,  a  thorough  Platonist,  and  scarce  more  than  half  a  Christian, 
who  perfectly  well  understood  all  the  intrigues  of  pagan  philosophy, 
delivers  it  as  the  plain  consequences  of  the  practice  of  the  double  doc- 

*  See  note  F.  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

i*  See  the  Doctor's  Remarks  on  the  Discourse  of  Freethinking,  Sec. 

X  Dim  )•  In  rw  lufifiix»»  «••»  9'tfi  r^g  Ir«rr«X«f,  tlrmf  rt  «v  IwirriXXsi  ZnOTAH,  RAI 
'02A2  AN  MH,  $jfuu  ^it  ri  ^i^mr/M*  «/M»r  S*  UmiT,  itmi  caw  ^(*^%*  *^  '*^*  «'«^A.«<  yd^  •» 
•iXiMvrif  y^m,^U9,  •*{  «v  |»«)<«»  ^n^mf  %uttu0im'  <riff  /ui»  ya^  0wu^miai  \9rt0vXnt  ^tii 
4E^ii,  Si«i  %\  rnt  nrrtv. — Ep.  xiii. 

^  nxarwv  ^if  svrtff  'ift^vx'^  ^t'  itu  Xiytf  ri  ^w«,  vv(  >M»v(  ti,  *mi  rat  ^iag,  jmu  rm 
J^pXm,  mml  »mtik0u  ^vm  rm  fvrm  catrs  tw»  my^u^^Zt  fttftAra/t  Mm  ^tifiV  «XA,'  tra*  U  Ttfuii^ 

j^m^at  rSt  rtitt  wXXMt  )«*«v>r«*,  %tt  tX**  rev  mi^fff  \»T%rmfi»t  X\yu  rwi  ^*A^***  «*''•» 
X«f i»fia»,  §v  XV*  r«ir»  vfu{iuv  mm  rm^tf  Uvr^  T«NirrMi  Xiyfrtf,  jSrrci^  •«!'  *A{«rrfX«iv  4 
Bi»P(m^r$v,  rm  fiiv  ruf  tr«XXMi  yty(mfir§t9,  rmt  }li  im^mwut   r^i J«W^f ,.— Oaleui  de  Sub- 
stantia  Naturalium  Facultatum  Frmgmeutum. 
II  And  iu  the  same  form  of  words; 

Hiyitfuu  Mt  ^ifMf  Ur),  ^it^t  t  Uitt^h  MnXMt' 

So,  Porphyry  in  Eusebiui  iutruduces  his  hitenial  doctrines. 
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triney  "that  philosophy,  when  it  has  attained  the  truth,  allows  the  use 

of  UBS  AND  FICTIONS."* 

After  this,  it  will  hardly  need  to  be  observed.  That  their  exiemai 
doctrine  was,  either  the  invention  of  fables,  or  the  propagation  of  what 
they  held  to  be  false:  and  their  iniemai,  the  delivery  of  what  they  held, 
or  discovered,  to  be  the  truth:  yet  because  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Macrobius  will,  together  with  the  proof  of  this  point,  tend  to  the  further 
illustration  of  the  general  subject  we  are  upon,  I  shall  give  it  at  large. 

*' Yet  it  is  to  be  understood,"  says  this  author,  ''that  the  fhiloso- 

PHEBS  did  not  admit  into  every  kind  of  disputation,  the  false  and  fabul- 
ous, whether  of  their  own  invention  or  of  public  allowance,!  but  only 
in  those  works  which  treated  of  the  souii,  or  of  btherlax  fowebs,  or 
of  the  othbb  ood8.{  But  when  their  discourse  .ventured  to  raise 
itself  to  God,  the  origin  and  principle  of  all  things,  Him  whom  the 
Greeks  call  the  Good  and  the  fibst  Cause  ;  or,  to  bond  ;  §  which  the 
Greeks  call  NoT2,  the  o£bpring  of  the  supreme  God,  which  contains  the 
original  species  of  things  called  ideas ;  when  these  things,  I  say,  mind 
and  the  sxifbemb  ood,  are  the  subject,  then  all  fable  and  falsehood  is 
bamshed  from  the  discourse.  But  still  let  us  observe,  that  if,  on  these 
subjects,  their  discourse  leads  them  to  inculcate  doctrines,  which  not 
only  exceed  the  power  of  speech,  but  even  himian  ideas  and  cogitationsi 
they  then  fly  to'  allusions,  similitudes,  and  figures. — But  then  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  discourse  is  of  the  first  kind,  that  is,  concern- 
ing the  GODS  and  the  human  souii,  where  fable  and  falsehood  are  em- 
ployed, the  philosophers  have  had  recourse  to  this  method,  not  out  of 
an  idle  or  fantastic  humour,  or  to  please  their  audience  by  an  agreeable 
amusement;  but  because  they  know  that  a  naked  and  open  exposition  of 
NATUBEJI  is  injurious  to  her;  who,  as  she  hides  the  knowledge  of  herself 

*  v^  tSf  fikUi^  Mitmf  St  raXftiwf  ^yyx»'(**^vXC*'f  ^•^  >FETAE2eAI.— Epist.  CT. 

"f  The  text  shyn, /abulota  vel  licita.  The  two  last  words  are  found  in  all  the  old  editions: 
the  more  modern,  for  an  obTious  reason,  dropt  them.  Gronovius  takes  notice  of  the  fraud, 
and  restores  them  to  their  place ;  but,  in  order,  finally,  to  degrade  them,  on  a  fair  hearing: 
which  he  does,  and  puts  velficta  in  their  place.  But  licita  is,  I  believe,  Maerobius's  own 
word,  and  signifies,  those  theological /ablet  alknoed  qf  by  public  authority.  So  ihhi  fabulota 
9d  licita  means,  eiiher  tuch  fable*  ae  the  philotophere  invented,  or  euch  at  they  borrowed 
from  the  popular  belief, 

X  The  text  says— de  aliriie  atheriieve  poteHatibuej  by  which  the  author  means,  the  first 
natural  gods  of  gentilism,  the  heavenly  bodies j  as  by  vel  de  ceteris  d  *,  he  means, 

the  second  class  of  false  gods,  dead  men  deijied. 

g  ad  mentem.     By  mind,  the  author  here  means  the  third  hypostasis  of  the 

Platonic  trioity,  called  wi  or  >i>«f .  For  he  takes  his  example,  of  what  he  says,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  philosophers,  from  Plato;  and  illusti-ates  an  obserTation  of  his  own,  in  this 
place,  by  a  passage  in  that  philosopher. 

II  fuia  sciuni  inimicam  esse  nature  apertam  nudamque  ejspositionemque  sui.  He  alludes 
here  to  the  danger  of  explaining  openly  the  physical  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  because 
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from  gross  and  vulgar  conceptionsy  by  the  yarioas  covering  and  disguiae 
offormsy  80  it  is  her  pleasure,  that  her  priests,  the  philosophers,  should 
treat  her  secrets  in  fable  and  allegory.  And  thus  it  is  even  in  the  sacred 
mytteriesy  where  the  secret  is  hid,  even  from  the  initiated,  under  figmu- 
tive  and  scenical  representations.*  And  while  princes  and  magistrates 
only,  with  wisdom  f  for  their  guide,  are  admitted  to  the  naked  truth  ;^ 
the  rest  may  be  well  content  with  outside  ornaments,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  excite  the  beholder^s  reverence  and  veneration,  §  are  con- 
trived to  secure  the  dignity  of  the  secret,  by  hiding  it  under  that  cover 
firom  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar."))  The  first  observation  I  shall  make 
on  this  long  passage  is,  that  the  sabie  subject,  namely,  the  naimte  af 
mperwr  heingty  was  handled  in  a  twofold  manner;  exoteriealfy;  and 
then  the  discourse  was  of  the  naiional  gods:  esoterically;  and  then  it 
was  of  the  first  Cause  of  all  things,  2.  That  the  exoteric  teaching 
admitted  fable  and  falsehood,  ,^i6u/o«a  tfel  Ucita:  the  esoteric  only  what 
the  teacher  believed  to  be  true,  nihil  fabulosum  pemtus.  3.  That  what 
was  taught  the  vulgar  concerning  the  huhan  souii  was  of  the  exoteric 
kind.  4.  That  the  teaching  o/* fables  was  one  thing;  and  the  teachiiy 
in  fables,  or  by  figurative  expressions,  quite  another:  the  first  being  tlie 
cover  of  error;  the  second  the  vehicle  of  truth:  that  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  men  made  ihe first  necessary;  that  the  latter  became  muu 

it  would  unsettle  one  half  of  rulgir  polytheism.  So  Antxagons  was  accused,  and  some  say 
conricted,  of  a  capital  crime,  for  liolding  the  sun  to  be  a  mere  material  mass  of  fire. 

*  ^-^gurarum  eumculit  operhmturt  i.  e.  cuniaUU  ^figurarum  ad  represeniatUmem  apHs. 
It  alludes  to  the  allegorical  shows  of  the  mytteriet  represented  In  subterraneous  places. 

"t*  —  Sapientia  interprete;  fTisdom  is  here  put  into  tlie  office  of  kieropkamt  of  the  myjr- 
ieriet,  who  Instructed  the  initkUed  in  the  secret. 

"j^  —  ntmmatibui  tantum  viru  vert  arcani  coruciit.     By  these  Macrobius  means,  lieroes, 

princes,  and  legislators:  alluding  to  their  old  practice  of  seeking  Initiation  into  the  greater 
mysteriea. 

^  Contenti  tint  reiigui  ad  venerationenh  ^gurii^  &c.  is  equivalent  to  ContenH  tint  reliqui 
aptit  venerationi^gurtM, 

I  Sciendum  est  tamen  non  in  omnem  disputationem  phllosophos  admittere  fabulosa  vel 
liclta,  sed  his  uti  solent,  vel  cum  de  anima,  vel  de  a'eriis  txtheriitve  potestatibus,  vel  d« 
etterit  D.'t^  loquuntur.  Ceterum  cum  ad  summum  et  principem  omnium  Deum,  qui  apud 
Graecon  riymfivy  qui  ^^Zrot  mfrtn  nuncupatur,  tractatus  se  audet  attoUere ;  vel  ad  mentem 
quam  Grseci  rtv*  appellant,  uriglnales  renim  species,  quae  liimi  dictae  sunt,  continentem,  ex 
summo  natam  et  proiectam  Deo:  cum  de  his,  iiiquam,  loquuntur,  tumma  Deo  et  mente  nihil 
fabulosum  penitus  attlngunt.  Sed  si  quid  de  his  assignare  conantur,  que  non  sermonem 
tantummodo,  sed  cogitationem  quoque  humanam  superant,  ad  similitudines  et  exempla  coii- 
fiigiunt — De  Diit  autem,  ut  dixi,  ceteris,  et  de  anima  non  frustra  se,  nee,  ut  oblectent,  ad 
fabulosa  convertuiit ;  sed  quia  sciunt  Inimicam  ease  natune  apertam  nudamque  expositlonem 
sui:  quflB  sicut  vulgaribus  hominum  sensibus  intellectum  sul  vario  rerum  tegmine  operimcn- 
toquo  subtraxit;  ita  a  prudentibus  arcana  sua  voluit  per  fabulosa  tractari.  Sic  ipsa  mytteria 
fi^ursrum  cuniculls  operiuntur,  ne  vel  h»c  adeptis  nuda  rerum  tallum  se  natura  pntheat : 
sed  summatibus  tantum  virls,  Sapientia  interprete,  verl  arcani  consciis;  contenti  sint  rt-li- 
qui  ad  venerationem  figuris  defendentlbus  a  vINtate  secretum. — In  Somn.  Srip.  lib.  i.  cap.  ?. 
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voidable,  through  the  weakness  of  human  conception.  This  distinction 
was  useful  and  seasonable,  as  the  not  attending  to  it,  in  those  late  times, 
in  which  Macrobius  wrote,  was  the  occasion  of  men's  confounding  these 
two  ways  of  teaching  with  one  another. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
DOUBLE  DOCTBINB  was  deemed  the  true  key  to  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophy. 

On  which  account  several  writers  of  the  lower  ages  composed  dis- 
courses ON  THE  HIDDEN  DOGTJUNES   OF  THE  PHIL080PHEB8.*      But  aS 

these,  which  would  have  given  much  light  to  the  subject  are  not  come 
down  to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  feel  out  our  way  to  the  original  and 
end  of  the  double  doctrine  as  well  as  we  are  able.  For  it  is  not  enough, 
that  this  method  of  teaching  was  general  amongst  the  Greek  philosophers : 
to  bring  it  to  our  point,  we  must  prove  it  was  invented  for  the  good  of 
society. 

The  original  is  little  understood.  It  hath  been  generally  supposed 
owing  either  to  a  barbarous  love  of  mystery ;  or  a  base  disposition  to 
deceive.  Toland,  who  made  it  the  study  of  a  wretched  life,  to  shed  his 
venom  on  every  thing  that  was  great  and  respectable,  sometimes  f  sup- 
poses this  double  doctrine  the  issue  of  craft  and  roguery;  at  other  times, 
a  grave  and  wise  provision  against  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the 
vulgar.  And  a  different  sort  of  man,  the  celebrated  Fontenelle,  when  he 
calls  mystery i  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  double  doctrine,  the  apan' 
age  of  barbarity ^  does  as  little  justice  to  antiquity. 

I  shall  show  Jirstf  that  those,  from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed  this 
method  of  philosophising,  invented  it  for  the  service  of  society.  And 
secondly,  that  those  who  borrowed  it,  employed  it  for  that  purpose :  how- 
ever it  might  at  length  d^enerate  into  craft  and  folly.} 

Firsty  then,  it  is  confessed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  that  all  their 
learning  and  wisdom  came  from  Egypt;  fetched  from  thence  either 
immediately  by  their  own  philosophers,  or  brought  round  to  them  by  the 
eastern  sages,  by  the  way  of  Asia.  In  this  the  Greeks  are  unanimous.  Now 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  all  testify  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  with  whom  the  learning  of  the  place  resided,  had  a  twofold 
PHILOSOPHY,  the  one  hidden  and  sacred,  the  other  open  and  vulgar.  § 

To  know  their  end  in  this  way  of  teaching,  we  must  consider  thei? 
character,     ^lian  teUs  us,  ||  that  in  the  most  early  times,  the  priests, 

*  Z«qrntbus  scripsit  r^  ^^i^furm  rUf  ^4X«#«^mf,  refereoU  Laertio,   Porpfayrius  rS* 
^iK$0iftt9  rd  J^if^TM,  teste  Eonapio  io  ejus  TiU. 
f  See  his  Tetndymus,  in  what  he  calls,  Of  the  Exoteric  and  Esoteric  Philosophy. 
%  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
§  Oi/f^i7f— ATO  AOrOTS  ix**^h  <y»  «■•»  f^*'  'V^»  •«*  fft^*^^^ — *^  Ififmthituu  fl'f«;^ij^f. 

B  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ut.  cap.  34. 
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amongst  the  Egyptians,  were  judges  and  mapisinUes,  So  that  the  care 
of  the  people  must  needs  be  their  chief  concern  under  both  titles:  and  aa 
wdl  what  they  divulged  as  what  they  concealed,  must  be  equally  for  the 
sake  of  society.  Accordingly  we  find  them  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  an  intercourse  with  the  gods,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  initiation  into  mystebies,  instituted  for  the  support  of  that 
belief:  the  Axif^nr*  of  which  was  the  doctrine  of  the  unity. 

Plutarch  assures  us  of  this  truth,  where  he  tells  us  that  it  was  chiefly  to 
their  kings  and  magistrates,  to  whom  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  coll^[e 
were  revealed.  ''The  kings  were  chosen,"  says  he,  "either  out  of  the 
priesthood,  or  the  soldiery:  as  thii  order  for  their  valour,  and  Uuu  for 
their  wisdom,  were  had  in  honour  and  reverence.  But  when  one  was 
chosen  out  of  the  soldiery,  he  was  forthwith  had  to  the  college  of  the 
priests,  and  instructed  in  their  secret  philosophy ;  which  involves  many 
things  in  fables  and  allegories,  where  the  face  of  truth  is  seen,  indeed; 
but  clouded  and  obscured."* 

And  in  the  sam^  manner,  and  with  the  same  view,  the  maoi  of  Persia, 
the  DRUIDS  of  (jaul,  and  the  brachmans  of  India,  the  genuine  ofl&pring 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  who,  like  them,  shared  in  the  administration 
of  the  state,  had  all  their  external  and  internal  doctrines.^ 

What  hath  misled  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  to  think  the  d&Me 
doctrine  to  be  only  a  barbarous  and  selfish  craft  of  keeping  up  the  reputa- 
tion  of  the  teacher,  was  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  moral  and  natural  truths 
were  concealed  under  the  ancient  fi&bles  of  the  gods,  and  heroes.  For 
then  these  fables  must  have  been  invented  by  the  ancient  sages:  and  in- 
vented for  the  sake  of  explaining  them,  and  nothing  more.  So  the  learned 
master  of  the  charter-house,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  sages  were  the 
inventors  of  the  ancient  mythology,  concludes  that  one  of  these  two  things 
was  the  original  of  the  double  doctrine :  ''  it  arose  either  from  the  genius 
of  antiquity,  especially  of  the  Orientalists ;  or  else  from  the  afiectation  of 
making  important  things  difficult,  and  not  easily  understood  at  first  sight."^ 
But  that  way  of  allegorizing  the  ancient  fables  was  the  invention  of  the 
later  Greek  philosophers.  The  old  pagan  mythology  was  only  the  cor- 
ruption of  historical  tradition;  and  consequently  arose  from  the  people; 
whose  follies  and  prejudices  occasion  the  double  doctrine,  to  be  employed 
Tot  their  service.     But  what  it  was  that  facilitated  its  use,  we  shall  see 

9$fiti9^  yiMVf  mj^tffim,  jMtJ  ri/KJf»  f;^«vr««*    i  ^  i«  ftm^if^Mt  Jifr^%iuyfAif»t  iv^hs  *yi9ir§  rit 

rn§  kXniuut  urn)  Itm^m^ui  f;^«vriv.— Hi^)  IS.  jmm  OI.— Steph.  ed. 

f  Grig,  cont  Celsum,  lib.  i. 

X  Sire  id  factum  fuerit  pro  ingenio  priscorum  hominuniy  maxime  orienUlium :  sive  ut 
ea,  qii«  pulchra  erant,  dlfficilia  redderent,  neque  primo  intuitu  discernenda. — Arclurol. 
Phil.  lib.  i.  rap.  3. 
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heraafler,  when  we  come,  in  the  fourth  book,  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian 

HIEROGLTFHICS. 

Secondly^  We  say,  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  this  method  of  the  double 
doctrincy  employed  it,  like  the  Egyptians,  who  invented  it,  Ta  the  usqb 

OF  80CIETT. 

1 .  The  first  who  went  out  of  Greece  to  learn  Egyptian  wisdom,  were 
the  LBOiSLATOBs:  or  such  as,  projecting  to  reduce  the  scattered  tribes, 
which  then  overran  Greece,  into  civil  society,  travelled  thither  to  learn 
the  ABT  of  uiwoiviNO,  from  a  nation  the  most  celebrated  for  that  know* 
ledge.  Of  these,  were  Orpheus,  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,'  Lycaon,  Trip- 
tolemus,  and  others;  who  concerned  themselves  with  nothing  of  the 
Egyptian  wisdom,' but  their  public  morals  or  politics;  and  received  the 
double  doctrine  along  with  it;  as  appears  from  their  instituting  the 
iiYSTERiEs  (where  this  doctrine  was  practised)  in  their  several  civil 
establishm^ts. 

2.  The  next  sort  of  men  who  went  from  Greece  to  Egypt  for  instruc- 
tion (though  the  intercourse  of  the  lawgivers  with  Egypt  was  not  inter- 
rupted, but  continued  down  to  the  times  of  Draco,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon) 
were  the  naturausts;  who,  throughout  their  whole  course,  bore  the 
name  of  sophists.  For  now  Greece  being  advanced  from  a  savage  anSl 
barbarous  state,  to  one  of  civil  policy,  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  life,  began  to  refine  and  speculate.  But 
physics  and  mathematics  wholly  engrossed  the  early  sophists,  such  as 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Leu- 
cippus.  For  as  these  studies  were  managed  systematically,  and  fitted  to 
the  vain  and  curious  temper  of  that  people,  this,  as  the  post  of  honour, 
would  be  first  seized  upon.  Besides,  Greece  being  at  this  time  overrun 
with  petty  tyrants,*  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  heroes,  it  was 
found  unsafe  to  turn  their  speculations  upon  morals;  in  winch  politics 
were  contained,  and  made  so  eminent  a  part.  All  then  that  this  second 
class  of  adventurers  leamt  of  the  Egyptians,  was  physical  axd  biathe- 
MATicAL  KNOWLEDGE :  and  as,  in  the  cultivation  of  this  there  was  little 
occasion  for,  so  their  character  of  mere  naturalists  made  them  have  less 
regard  to,  the  double  doctrine.  And  in  effect,  we  find  little  mention  of 
it  amongst  the  first  Greek  sophists,  who  busied  themselves  only  in  thest 
inquiries. 

3.  The  last  sort  of  people,  who  went  to  Egypt  for  instruction,  were 
the  PHILOSOPHERS,  properly  so  called.  A  character  exactly  compounded 
of  the  two  preceding,  the  lawgiver  and  the  naturalist.  For  when  now, 
after  various  struggles,  and  revolutions,  the  Grecian  states  had  asserted, 

*  Avmrmri^i  )i  ytff$iffii  rnr  *EXX«)«f,  mmj  tS*  ;^^D^r*n>  rnt « wit  trt  ^AX«v  if  v^irt^tv 
flrffN^Mnif,  riwaXX^  rvfUffSltt  if  rmTt  iriXt^t  KeJ'.wimtr;  r£f  ir^»€i%m  fiis^imf  ytyf/iimw^ 
Hitt.  lib.  i. 
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«r  r^ained  their  liberties,  morals,  public  and  private,  would  beoome 
the  subject  most  in  fashion.  From  this  time,  the  Grecian  sages  became 
violently  given  to  legislation,  and  were  actually  employed  in  making 
laws  for  the  several  emerging  commonwealths:  hence  Aristotle  observe^ 
that  <<  the  best  lawgivers  in  ancient  Greece,  were  amongst  the  middle 
rank  of  men."  The  fiiat  (as  well  as  most  famous)  of  this  class,  and  who 
gave  philosophy  its  name  and  character,  was  Pythaooras.  He»  and 
Plato,  with  oth^^  travelled  into  Egypt,  like  their  predecessors.  But 
now  having  joined  in  one  the  two  different  studies  of  politics  and  piii- 
losophy,  a  slight  tincture  of  Egyptian  instruction  would  not  serve  their 
purpose:  to  complete  their  character,  there  was  a  necessity  of  beiDg 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most  hidden  wisdom  of  Egypt.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ancients  tell  us,*  of  their  long  abode  there;  their  hard  condi* 
tion  of  admittance  into  the  sacred  collies;  and  their  bringing  away 
with  them  all  the  secret  science  of  the  priesthood.  The  result  of  all 
was,  and  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that,  from  this  time,  the  Greeh 
sophists  (now  csMedL  philosophers)  began  to  cultivate  the  belief  of  a  fiitms^ 
siaie  of  rewards  and  punishments^  and,  at  the  very  same  time,  the  prae^ 
Hee  of  the  double  doctrine:  which  two  principles  were  the  distinguiriiipg 
iiadges  of  their  character. 

Thus,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  the 
Greeks,  at  length,  got  amongst  themselves  a  new  species  of  aAOsa, 
whose  character  much  resembled  that  of  their  masters.  But  with  this 
difference,  that  amongst  the  Eg3rptian  priests  (and  so  amongst  the  magi, 
the  Brachmans,  and  the  druids)  philosophy  was  an  appendix  to  l^sla- 
tion;  while  amongst  the  Greeks,  legislation  was  but  the  appendix  to 
philosophy.  For  philosophy  was  the  first  acquest  of  the  Greek  sages; 
and  legislation,  of  the  Egyptian.  There  was  yet  another  difference; 
which  was,  that,  in  the  Greeh  sophist^  the  two  chalucters  of  LSoiSLATom 
and  PHii^osoPHEB  were  always  kept  distinct,  and  conducted  on  the  con- 
trary principles :  whereas  in  the  Egyptian  priest,  they  were  incoipor- 
ated,  and  went  together.  So  that  in  Greece,  the  hidden  doctrine  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  dvo^furm  of  the  schools,  though  sometimes  founded 
by  one  and  the  same  person,  as  by  Pythagoras,  were  two  very  different 
things ;  but  in  Eg3rpt,  still  one  and  the  same. 

Greece  was  now  well  settled  in  popular  communities;  and  yet  this 
legislating  humour  still  continued.  And  when  the  philosophers  had  no 
more  work,  they  still  kept  on  the  trade ;  and  from  practical,  became 
speculative  lawgivers.     This  gave  birth  to  a  deluge  of  visionary  reptdh- 

,  as  appears  from  the  titles  of  their  works  preserved  by  Diogenes 


•  Porph.  d«  TiU  Pjrthag.—.Stnibo  de  Platooe,  lib.  zvii.  Geo^r.—Origio.  Comm.  io  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  cap.  iii. 
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Laertius;  where,  one  is  Idways  as  sure  to  find  a  treatise  De  legibus,  at 
De  republican  as  a  treatise,  De  Dto<,  De  etnima,  or  De  mundo. 

Bat  of  all  the  eeeto,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  continued  long- 
est in  this  humour.  The  academies  and  stoics,  indulging  in  the  di»» 
putatious  g^us  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  struck  out  into  a  new  road; 
and  began  to  cultivate  the  last  great  branch  of  philosophy,  jlogic: 
especially  the  stoics,  who,  from  their  great  attachment  to  it,  were  sur- 
named  dialectici. 

The  reader  hath  h^^  a  short  view  of  the  progress  of  the  greek  phi- 
losophy; which  Plato  aptly  divided  into  physics,  icorals,  and  logic* 
We  have  shown  that  this  was  the  order  of  their  birth :  the  study  of 
physics  and  mathematics  b^an  while  Greece  groaned  under  its  petty 
tyrants:  morali,  public  and  private,  arose  widi  their  civil  liberties:  and 
iofficy  when  they  had  contracted  a  habit  of  disputation  and  refine* 
ment. 

But  when  now  the  liberties  of  Greece  began  to  hd  again  shaken  by 
tyrants  of  greater  form  and  power,  and  every  nobler  province  of  science 
was  already  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  sects  above  mentioned ;  some 
ambitious  men,  as  Epicurus,  attempted  to  revive  the  splendour  of  ancient 
PHYSICS  by  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  them ;  rejecting  logic,  and  aS 
the  public  pait  of  morals,  polities  and  legislation  :  and,  with  them^  m 
consequence,  (which  deserves  our  notice)  ,the  use  of  the  double  doc- 
trine, t  as  of  no  service  in  this  reform.  An  evident  proof  of  its  having 
been  employed  only  f(Mr  the  siJlc  of  society :  for  were  it,  as  Toland  and 
l&a  fellows  pretend,  f(Mr  their  own,  it  had  found  its  use  chiefly  in  physics  i 
because  the  celestial  bodies  being  amongst  the  popular  gods,  inquiiies 
into  their  physical  essence  would  hardly  escape  the  public  odium: 
Plutarch  tells  us  how  heavily  it  fell  both  on  Protagoras  and  Anaxagoras.^ 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  ^st  and  the  last  of  the  sophists^  who  dealt 
only  in  physics^  equally  rejected  the  double  doctrine.  While  on  the 
other  hand,  the  legislating  philosophers  employed  this  very  doctrine 
even  in  natural  inquiries.  We  are  told,  that  Pythagoras's  popular 
account  of  earthquakes  was,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  a  synod  of 

*  Mf^if  n  f iX«(r«^;«f  Tfioy  «T2IKOK,  HOIKON,  AIAA^KTIKON Diog.  Laert.  PnXBin. 

sect.  18. 

"I*  Clemens  Alex .  indeed  (Strom.  6.)  says,  that  *'  the  Epicureans  bragged  they  had  their 
SBcretf  which  it  was  not  htw^  to  divulge;"  but  this  was  only  arrogating  to  tbemaelTes  • 
wutri  of  philosophy,  which  those,  to  whom  it  really  iMlonged,  had  made  venerable. 

^  *0  ym^  rfirti  r«f  irr«r««  yt  wtutrtn  tuu  ^mffMkU*TmT$f  ^t^  JiXnrmg  nMrmwyttffun  juii 
0»A§  \iy»n  its  y^mfnf  nmrmtifttit  *K*m\myi^mtf  §Zt  mitrii  nf  ^aXmit,  $Srt  i  kiy§$  I»3«^«r, 
«XX'  m9'i^9ir$f  In,  mm.)  2i'  iKtymt,  tuu  /*ir  tiXufitms  mit  n  wivruts  fimiil^,  Ov  ym^  nnix*'^* 

'Aml^i^v  u^t'urm  ftiXif  wt^irmtUmrt  IIi^Aif.—- Vit.  Niciae. 
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ghosts  assembled  under  ground.*     But  Jamblicust  informs  us,  that  he 
sometimes  predicted  earthquakes  by  the  taste  of  well-water.  | 

It  appears  then,  on  the  whole,  that  the  double  doctrine  was  used  fi^r 
^  sake  of  society;  their  high  notions  of  which  made  them  conclude  the 
practice  not  only  to  be  innocent,  but  laudable:  whereas,  were  the  motive 
either  love  of  mystery y  of  frauds  or  of  thefkselveSy  it  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  any  of  their  several  systems  of  private  morals. 

III.  My  third  general  reason  was,  that  the  ancient  sages  seemed  to 
practise  the  DOUBiiE  doctrine,  in  the  point  in  question.  I  have  ob- 
served, that  those  sects  which  joined  legislation  to  philosopkyy  as  the 
Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  peripatetics,  and  stoics,  always  professed  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments :  while  those,  who 
simply  philosophised,  as  the  Cyreniac,  the  cynic,  and  the  Democritic, 
publicly  professed  the  contrary.  And  just  as  those  of  the  legislatiiig 
class  were  more  or  less  in  the  practice  of  that  art,  so  were  they  more  or 
less  in  the  profession  of  a  future  state:  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  Pytiia- 
goric  and  Platonic;  and  on  the  other,  the  peripatetic  and  stoic.  Nay 
in  one  and  the  same  sect  (as  the  peripatetic,  or  the  stoic),  when  a  fol- 
lower of  it  studied  legislation,  he  professed  this  belief;  when  he  confined 
himself  to  private  morals,  or  abstract  speculations,  he  rejected  it.  Thus 
Zeno,  amongst  the  stoics,  was  a  great  asserter  of  it;  while  Epictetm 
openly  denied  it  And  Seneca,  who  was  but  a  mongrel,  seems  willing 
to  expose  the  whole  mystery.  For  in  those  parts  of  his  writings,  where 
he  strictly  philosophises,  he  denies  a  future  state;  and  in  those,  where 
he  acts  the  preacher  or  politician,  he  maintains  it;  and  having  in  this 
character,  said  what  he  thought  fit  in  its  behalf,  is  not  ashamed  to  add : 
''  Haec  autem  omnia  ad  mores  spectant,  itaque  suo  loco  posita  sunt ;  at 
quee  a  dialecticis  contra  hanc  opinionem  dicuntur,  segreganda  fuerunt : 
et  ideo  seposita  sunt."§  As  much  as  to  say,  the  doctrine  was  preached 
up  as  useful  to  society,  but  untenable  by  reason.  One  might  push  this 
observation  from  sects  to  particulars.  So  Xenophon  and  Isocrates,  who 
concerned  themselves  much  in  the  public,  declared  for  it:  and  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  who  confined  themselves  to  natural  studies,  are  in- 
clined to  be  against  it. 

This  totally  enervates  what  might  be  urged  in  support  of  the  common 
opinion,  fi^om  those  many  professions  in  the  writings  of  the  theistical  phi- 
losophers, in  favom*  of  a  futiure  state  of  rewards  and  punishment ;  as  it 
shows  that  those  professions  only  made  part  of  the  external  or  popu- 
lar doctrines  of  such  sects.]     It  may  likewise  help  to  explain  and  recon- 

•  iElitn.  Var.  Hist  lib.  iv.  cap.  17.  f  J»mblirus  Vit.  Pfthag.  lib.  i.  cap.  «3. 

X  See  note  H,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ^  Ep.  103. 

II  Yet  neither  could  a  tnith  so  obrious,  nor  the  notice  here  given  of  it,  preTont  tht 
numerous  writers  against  this  book  from  perpetually  urghig,  one  from  another,  thoa*  pr»> 
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cile  an  infinite  number  of  discordances  in  their  works  in  general ;  and 
more  especially  on  this  point,  which  are  commonly,  though  I  think 
falsely,  ascribed  to  their  inconstancy.  How  endless  have  been  the 
disputes  amongst  the  learned,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  about  what 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  stoics  held  of  the  soul!  But  it  was  not 
the  modems  only  who  found  themselves  at  a  loss;  sometimes  the  an- 
cients themselves  were  embarrassed.  Plutarch  comjplains  heavily  of  the 
repugnances  of  the  stoics:  and  in  his  tract  so  intitled,  accuses  Chrysip- 
pus,  now,  for  laughing  at  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  a  mormo,  fit  only  to  frighten  women  and  children;  and 
now  again,  for  affirming  seriously,  that  let  men  laugh  as  they  pleased, 
the  thing  was  a  sober  truth. 

IV.  My  fourth  general  reason  is  gathered  from  the  opinions  which 
antiquity  itself  seems  to  have  had  of  its  philosophers  on  this  point*  The 
gravest  writers  (as  we  see  in  part,  by  the  quotations  above,  from  Timseus, 
Polybius,  and  Strabo)  are  full  of  apologies  for  the  national  religions ; 
that  is,  for  what  was  taught  in  them,  concerning  a  providence  here,  and 
especially  concerning  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, hereafter.  They  pretend  that  these  things  were  necessary  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe;  but  frankly  own,  that  were  society  composed  all 
of  wise  men,  the  reugion  of  the  philosofheils,  which  enforces 
morality  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  excellence  of  virtue,  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the  perfection  of  the  human  soul,  would  be  a 
fitter  and  more  excellent  way  to  good.  Now,  the  national  religions,  as 
they  taught  a  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  being  here  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  the  philosophers,  which  employed  other  motives,  I  conclude, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  these  apologists,  the  philosophers  did  not  really 
believe  this  doctrine. 

V.  My  last  general  argument  against  the  conunon  opinion,  is  collected 
^0191  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  Roman  history,    CiESAR,  in 

his  speech  to  the  senate,  to  dissuade  them  from  punishing  the  followers 
of  Catiline  with  death,  argues,  *'  that  death  was  no  evil,  as  they,  who 
inflicted  it  for  a  punishment,  imagined,  and  intended  it  should  be  made." 
And  thereon  takes  occasion,  with  a  licentiousness  till  then  unknown  to 
that  august  assembly,  to  explain  and  inforce  the  avowed  principles  of 
Epicurus  (of  whose  sect  he  was)  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  soul* 
Now,  when  Cato  and  Cicero,  who  urged  the  death  of  the  conspirators, 
come  to  reply  to  his  argument  for  lenity ;  instead  of  opposing  the  prin- 

fonioDS  in  the  sxotbric  \niUiigs  of  the  philosophers,  as  a  confutation  of  what  is  her^ 
deUTered  concerning  their  real  sbntimsnts. 

*  De  poena,  possum  equidem  dicere  id  quod  res  habet;  in  liictu  atque  miseriis,  mortem 
suumnarum  requiem,  non  cniciatum  esse ;  eam  cuncta  mortalium  mala  dissolrere;  ultra 
iiequf^cune,  neque  gaudio  locum  esse. — Casar  apud  Sail,  de  Bell.  Catilin. 
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elplei  d  that  philoaophy  by  the  avowed  principlefl  of  a  better,  they  oim*^ 
lent  themselvea  with  only  saying,  that  ^*  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  delivered  down  to  them  from  then 
mncestars/**  From  this  cold  manner  of  evading  the  argument,  by  Ieti^• 
hig  under  the  opinion  of  their  fore&thers,  I  conclude,  that  these  two 
great  patriots  were  conscious  that  the  real  opinion  of  ancient  philosophy 
would  not  support  them:  for  nothing  was  more  illogical  than  their  reply, 
H  being  evidently,  that  auihariiy  of  their  ancestors^  which  Caesar  c^Dposed 
with  the  principles  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  Here  then  was  a  fidr  chal« 
lenge  to  a  philosophic  inquiry:  and  can  we  believe,  that  Cicero  and  Cato 
would  have  been  less  favourably  heard,  while  they  defended  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  on  the  principles  of  Plato  and  Zeno,  so  agreeable  to  tho 
Opinions  of  their  ancestors,  than  Ctesar  was  in  overthrowing  it  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Epicurus?  Or  was  it  of  small  importance  to  the  state,  that  an 
opinicm,  which  TuUy,  in  the  words  below,  tells  us  ^-as  established  by  their 
ancestors  for  the  service  of  society,  should  be  shown  to  be  conform- 
Me  to  the  conclusions  of  the  most  creditable  philosophy?  Yet,  for  all 
this^  instead  of  attempting  to  prove  CsBsar  a  bad  philosopher,  they  coft* 
tent  themselves  with  only  showing  him  to  be  a  bad  citizen.  We  must 
needs  conclude  then,  that  these  two  learned  men  were  sofficieotiy 
k^yprized,  that  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  was  unsupported  by  the 
retd  opinion  of  any  Greek  sect  of  philosophy;  whose  jToptf/^  profession 
of  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpose  to  have  urged  against  Caesar,  and 
such  of  the  senate  as  were  instructed  in  these  matters;  because  ihe 
practice  of  the  double  doctrine,  and  the  part  to  which  this  point  belonged, 
was  a  thing  well  known  to  them. 

It  may  be  true,  that  as  to  Cato,  who  was  a  rigid  stoic,  this  observation 
on  his  conduct  will  conclude  only  against  one  sect ;  but  it  will  conclude 
very  strongly :  for  Cato  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  principles  of 
that  phitbsophy  should  not  be  brought  into  the  conclusions  of  state, 
Irhere  it  could  be  done  with  any  advantage,  that  he  was  even  for  having 
public  measures  regulated  on  the  standard  of  their /Mrro^ftMr^*^/  for  which 
he  is  agreeably  rallied  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Muraena.  He  could 
not  then,  we  must  think,  have  neglected  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying his  beloved  philosophy  upon  Caesar's  challenge,  would  it  have 
served  his  purpose  in  any  reasonable  degree. 

But  though  Cato's  case  only  includes  the  stoics ;  yet  Cicero's,  who 
made  use  indifierently  of  the  principles  of  any  sect  to  confute  the  rest, 
includes  them  all.  It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  reason  why  he 
declined  replying  on  any  philosophic  principle,  was  because  he  thought 
the  opinion  of  their  ancestors  the  strongest  argument  of  all ;  having  so 
declared  it,  in  a  more  evident  point;  the  very  being  of  a  God  itself:  in 

*  See  note  I,  at  tbe  end  of  thle  book. 
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QUOD,  MAXIMUM  S8T   MAJOBUM  H08TR0RUM  SAFIENTIA,  qul  SaCH^  qui 

eeremoniaa,*  &o.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  spoken  to  the 
people,  and  recommended  to  them  as  an  argument  they  might  best  con* 
fide  in ;  and  therefore  urged  with  TuUy's  usual  prudence,  who  always 
suited  his  arguments  to  his  auditors ;  while  the  words  under  questioa 
were  addressed  to  an  audience  of  nobles,  who  had,  at  that  time,  as  great 
an  affectation  to  philosophise  as  Cicero  himself.  Hear  what  he  says  in 
his  oration  for  Mursena:  £t  quoniam  non  est  nobis  hec  oratio  habendat 
aut  cum  IMPERITA  MULTiTUDiifE,  aut  in  aliquo  anweniu  ogresHum^ 
audaciiis  paulo  de  studus  humanitatis  quae  et  mdu  et  yobu  nota  st 
Jucuiii>A  sunt,  disputabo.f 
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Ha  VINO  premised  thus  much,  to  clear  the  way,  and  abate  m^s  pre- 
judices against  a  new  opinion,  I  come  to  a  more  particular  inquiry  c<m- 
ceming  each  of  those  sects  which  have  been  supposed  to  bblibyx  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  may  be  all  ranged  in  the  Eueatic,  the 
Italic,  and  the  Ionic  lines.  The  EUatic  line  was  wholly  composed  of 
atheists  of  different  kinds ;  as  the  Democritic,  the  Pyrrhonian,  the  £pi- 
enrean,  &C.,  so  these  come  not  into  the  account.  All  in  the  ItaUc  line 
derive  themselves  from  Ptthagoilas,  and  swear  in  his  name.  All  ia 
the  Ionic,  till  Socrates,  busied  themselves  only  in  physics,  and  are 
therefore  likewise  excluded.  He  was  the  first  who  brought  philosophy 
out  of  the  clouds,  to  a  clearer  contemplation  of  human  nature;  and 
founded  the  Socratie  school^  whose  subdivisions  were  the  platonic  or 

OLD  ACADEMY,  the  FERIPATETIC,  the   STOIC,  the  MIDDUB,  and  the  NSW 
ACADEMY. 

As  to  Socrates,  Cicero  gives  this  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  called  philosophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  intro^ 
dmce  it  into  private  houses,X  i*  e.  to  teach  public  and  private  morals. 
But  we  must  not  suppose,  that  Cicero  simply  meant,  as  the  words  seem 
to  imply,  tluU  Socrates  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers,  who  studied 
morals ;  this  being  evidently  false ;  for  the  Pythagoric  school  had,  for 

•  Orat.  pro  Mllooe.  t  S«ct.  29. 

X  Primus  philosophiun  deTocmvit  e  cqbIo,  et  in  urbibus  eollocavit,  et  In  domoi  etkm 
kitroduxit. — ^Tuscul.  Quasi,  lib.  v.^Aod  again,  Acad.  lib.  i.  Socrates  mihi  videtur,  id 
quod  constat  inter  omnes,  primus  a  rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  inrolutis,  in  quibui 
omnes  ante  eum  philosophi  occupati  fuenint,  evocarisse  philosophiam,  et  ad  ritam  com- 
munem  adduxisse,  ut  de  rlrtutlbus  et  vitiis,  onminoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malls  qwereret; 
coriestia  atitem  vel  procul  esse  a  nostra  oofiiitione  censeret,  Te),  si  maxirae  cognita  esseiit, 
nihU  tmen  ad  bene  virendym  eooktre. 
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a  long  time  before,  made  morals  its  principal  concern.  He  must  there- 
Hore  mean  (as  the  quotation  below  partly  implies)  that  he  wcu  the  fim 
who  called  off  philosophy  from  a  contemplation  of  neUurCf  to  fix  it  Elf- 
TntELY  tfHm  morals.  Which  was  so  true,  that  Socrates  was  not  only 
Ihe  firsts  but  the  last  of  the  philosophers  who  made  this  separation; 
having  here  no  followers,  unless  we  reckon  Xenophon ;  who  upbraids 
Hato,  the  immediate  successor  of  his  school,  for  forsaking  his  master^t 
confined  scheme,  and  imitating  the  common  practice  of  the  philosophers 
in  their  pursuit  of  general  knowledge ;  he  being,  as  the  same  Cicero  ob- 
serves, varius  et  multiplex  et  copiosus. 

However,  this,  which  Socrates  attempted  in  philosophy,  was  a  very 
extraordinary  project:  and,  to  support  its  credit,  he  brought  in  those 
principles  of  doubt  and  uncertaintt,  which  some  of  his  pretended 
followers  very  much  abused :  for  while  he  restrained  those  principles  of 
doubt  to  natural  things,  whose  study  he  rejected;  they  extended  them 
to  every  thing  that  was  the  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry.  This  we 
presume  was  Socrates's  true  character:  who  thus  confining  his  searches, 
was  the  only  one  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  (and  it  deserves 
our  notice)  who  really  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  How  it  happened  that  he  was  so  singularly  ri^t, 
will  be  considered  hereafter,  when  we  bring  his  case  to  illustrate,  and  to 
confirm,  the  general  position  here  advanced. 

From  Socrates,  as  we  said,  came  the  middle  and  new  academy^  as  well 
as  the  oldy  or  Platonic.  Arcesilaus  was  the  founder  of  the  middle;  and 
Cameades  of  the  new.  Between  the  principles  of  these  two  there  was 
no  real  difierence,  as  Cicero  tells  us ;  and  we  may  take  his  word ;  but 
both,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  were  as  real  sceptics^  as  the  Pyrrhonians 
themselves:  I  mean  in  ihexv principles  of  philosophising,  though  not  in 
the  professed  conclusions  each  pretended  to  draw  from  those  principles. 
For  the  academics  as  well  as  Pyrrhonians  agreed  in  this,  ^'  That  nothing 
could  be  known ;  and  that,  without  interfering  with  any  sentiments  of 
their  own,  every  thing  was  to  be  disputed."  Hence  the  Pyrrhonians 
concluded,  "  that  nothing  was  ever  to  be  assented  to,  but  the  mind  to  be 
kept  in  an  eternal  suspense :"  the  academics,  on  the  contrary,  held,  "  that 
the  PROBABLE,  when  found,  was  to  be  assented  to:  but,  till  then,  they 
were  to  go  on  with  the  Pyrrhonians,  questioning,  disputing,  and  oppos- 
ing every  thing."  And  here  lay  the  jest:  they  continued  to  do  so, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  without  ever  finding  the 
probable  in  any  thing;  except,  in  what  was  necessary  to  supply  them 
with  arms  for  disputing  against  every  thing.  It  is  true,  this  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  their  scheme:  but  scepticism  is  unavoidably  destructive  of 
itself.  The  mischief  was,  that  their  allowing  the  probable  thus  far,  made 
many,  both  ancients  and  modems,  think  them  imiform  in  their  couces- 
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sions:  in  the  mean  time  they  gave  good  words,  and  talked  perpetually 
of  their  verisimile  and  probabiley  amidst  a  situation  of  absolute  darkness 
and  scepticism ;  like  Sancho  Pancha,  of  his  island  on  the  terra  firma. 
This  was  Lucian's  opinion  of  the  academics;  and  no  man  knew  them 
better;  speaking  of  the  happy  island,  in  his  true  history,  and  telling  us 
in  what  manner  it  was  stocked  with  the  several  «ects  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy; when  he  comes  to  the  academics  he  observes  with  much  humour, 
that  though  they  were  in  as  good  a  disposition  to  come  as  any  of  the 
rest,  they  still  kept  aloof  in  the  confines,  and  would  never  venture  to  set 
foot  upon  the  island.  For  here  truly  they  stuck ;  they  were  not  yet 
satisfied  whether  it  was  an  island  or  not.* 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  intrigues  of  the  acabemt;  of 
which  &mous  sect  many  have  been  betrayed  into  a  better  opinion  than 
it  deserved.  If  any  doubt  of  this ;  thfe  account  which  Cicero  himself 
gives  of  them,  will  satisfy  him.  He,  who  knew  them  best,  and  who  in 
good  earnest  espoused  only  the  more  reasonable  part  of  their  conduct, 
tells  us,  that  they  held,  nothing  could  be  known,  or  so  much  as  perceived : 

nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixerunt Opinionibus 

et  iNSTiTUTis  omnia  teneri;  nihil  veritati  relinqui:  deinceps  omnia 
tenebris  circumfiisa  esse  dixerunt.  Itaque  Arcesilaus  negabat  esse  quid- 
quam  quod  sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum  i\  that  every  thing  was 
to  be  disputed ;  and  that  the  probable  was  not  a  thing  to  engage  their 
assents,  or  sway  their  judgments,  but  to  enforce  their  reasonings. — 
Cameades  vero  multo  uberius  iisdem  de  rebus  loquebatur:  non  quo 
aperiret  sententiam  suam  (hie  enim  mos  erat  patrius  academuie  adver- 
SARI  SEMPER  OMNIBUS  in  disputaudoj  sedfX  ^^' — Proprium  sit  academiae 
judicium  suum  nullum  interponere^  ea  probare  quae  simillima  veri  videan- 
tur;  conferre  causas,  et  quid  in  quamque  sententiam  dici  possit  expro- 
mere,  nulla  adhibita  sua  auctoritate,  judicium  audientium  relinquere 
integrum  et  liberum:§  that,  though  they  pretended  their  end  was  to 
find  the  probablcy  yet,  like  the  Pyrrhonians^  they  held  their  mind  in  an 
eternal  suspense,  and  continued  going  on  disputing  against  every  thing, 
without  ever  finding  the  probable  to  determine  their  judgments.  O 
academiam  volaticam  et  sui  similem,  modo  hue  modo  illuc,  ||  says  the  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  show  only  its  fair  side.  And  indeed  how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the  case  of  the  same  Arce- 
silaus,  they  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  moment,  or  weight  of  evidence, 

on  each  side  of  the  question,  w^  exactly  equal Huic  ration!,  quod 

erat  consentaneum,  faciebat,  ut  contra  omnium  sententias  dies  jam  pie- 

yti^  mM  Twr§  wit  nmrmXmftfidntf,  1/  $ULt  rn^it  ^tg  rtmirn  irr/t.-^Ver.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
t  Acad.  Quast.  lib.  i.  cap.  12,  IS.  t  '^  Orat.  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

$  De  Divin.  Ub.  ii.  tub  fin.  ||  Ep.  ad  Att.  lib.  IS. 
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roique  dedueeret:  [diceret]  ui  cum  in  eadem  re  porta  canirariU  impart 
tibut  momenta  raUonum  invenirentur^  facilius  ab  utraque  parte  adaeatio 
quatineretur.  This  they  held  to  be  t^  cas^  even  in  the  most  impwtant 
oubjectSy  such  as  the  80ui<.  And  in  the  most  interestii^  queationa  ooa* 
oerning  it,  as  whether  it  was  in  its  nature  mortal  or  immobtaxi — Quod 
intelligi,  quale  sit  vix  potest:  et  quicqoid  est,  mortale  sit,  an  setemum? 
Nam  utraque  in  parte  multa  dicuntur.  Horum  aliquid  vestro  »»p\^t^ 
oertum  videtur:  nostra  ne  quid  maxime  quidem  probabile  sit,  oocuirit: 
ita  sunt  in  plerisque  contrariarum  rationum  pabia  icomekta** 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  sect  was  thoroughly  sceptical:!  and  Sextos 
Empiricus,  a  master  of  this  argument,  says  no  less:  who,  though  he 
denies  the  academics  and  Pyrrhonians  to  be  exactly  the  same,  as  some 
ancients  affirmed,  because,  though  both  agreed  that  truth  was  not  to  be 
found,  yet  the  academics  held  there  was  a  difference  in  those  thinga 
which  pretended  to  it  (the  mystery  of  which  has  been  explained  above) 
yet  owns  that  Arcesilaus  and  Pyrrho  had  one  common  philosophy.^ 
Origen,  or  the  author  of  the  fragment  that  goes  under  his  name,  aeema 
to  have  transcribed  the  opinion  of  those  whom  Sextus  hints  at.  **But 
another  sect  of  philosof^ers,"  says  he,  ^<  was  called  the  academic^  because 
they  held  their  disputations  in  the  academy.  Pyrrho  was  the  head  and 
Sounder  of  these ;  from  whom  they  were  called  Pyrrhonians.  He  first  of 
all  brought  in  the  *A»«r«xii>//Me,  or  incomprehensibility,  as  an  instrument 
to  enable  them  to  dispute  on  both  sides  the  question,  without  proving  or 
dedding  any  thing."  § 

But  now  a  difficulty  arises  which  wiU  require  some  explanation.  We 
have  represented  the  academy  as  entirely  sceptical:  we  have  represented 
Socrates  a  dogmatist ;  and  yet  on  his  sole  authority,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Tully,  did  this  sect  hold  its  principles  of  knowing  nothing  and  dis» 
puting  all  things.     The  true  solution  seems  to  be  this: 

*  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  See  note  h,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  4«r}  fkifTM  rntt  in  ii  mmmiiifimJMh  f  1X0^0 fm  fi  «vrtf  irn  r?  ^»iy^u,     *0  ftip  n  *A^s«- 

Tltt^pmnii$  AMMrviTr  Xiyti§,  in  (timt  Jhm  ^x^^  *^*  "***  <>vr«f  «y«yj^f  »mj  rnt  nfuri^mv, 
i— HypoL  Pyrh.  lib.  i.  cap.  33.  Agellius,  too,  assures  iis,  that  the  difference  between  the 
two,  sects  amounted  to  just  nothing.  Vetus  autem  qtuestio  et  a  multis  scriptoribus  Gnecis 
tractata  rst,  in  quid  et  quantum  Pyrrhonfos  et  academicos  philosophos  intersit.  Utrique 
enlm  XKEIITIKOI,  Ipmrmsi,  ««'«(nr/«M,  dicuntiu*,  quoniam  utrique  nihil  affirmant,  nShilqa« 
eomprebendi  piitant — diflerre  tamen  inter  esse— rel  maxime  propterea  exisiimati  suoi. 
Academic!  quidem  ipsum  illud  nihil  posse  eomprebendi,  quasi  coropreheuduntv  et  nihil 
posse  decemi  quasi  decemunt:  Pyrrhonii  ne  id  quidem  ulio  pactovideri  verum  dicunt,  quod 
nihil  esse  verum  videtur. — Lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

Wuu€$tUf  Mf  S^fyn  i  niffifp  k^*  §v  Ihff^ttu  iaXn^n^mv  ^X«rtf«i,  wkf  A»mraiXn>^imf  mwmtrtn 
9^H  tirnyyth  <^  iirtx^t^f  ft-h  ft<V  l««ri^  fth  ftitrm  mw§^m*9u4m»  ^tu — Orifi  Phik>> 
lophica,  wt^  *K»m^f0. 
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1 .  SocKATXt^  to  deter  his  kearert  from  all  studies  but  those  of  mora/t^, 
was  perpetually  representing  the  obscurity,  in  which  all  others  lay  involr- 
ed:  not  only  affirming  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  that  nothing 
could  be  known ;  while,  in  moraUy  he  was  a  dogmatist,  aa  appears  largely 
by  Xenophon,  and  the  less  fabulous  parts  of  Plato.  But  Arcesilans  and 
Cameades  took  him  at  his  word,  when  he  said  he  knew  noikmgs  and 
extended  that  principle  of  uncertainty  ad  omne  $cibiU, 

2.  Again,  the  adyersariee  with  whom  Socrates  had  to  deal,  in  his 
project  of  discrediting  natural  knowledge,  and  of  recommending  the  study 
of  Moro/t^,  were  the  sophists  properly  so  called:  a  race  of  men,  who» 
by  their  eloquence  and  fidlades,  had  long  kept  up  the  credit  of  physics^ 
and  much  Titiated  the  purity  of  morals:  and  these  being  the  oracles  of 
science  at  that  time  in  Athens,'  it  became  the  modesty  and  humility  of 
his  pretensions,  to  attack  them  covertly,  and  rather  as  an  inquirer  than 
a  teacher.  This  produced  the  way  of  dii^uting  by  interrogation ;  from 
ther  inventor,  called  the  Socratic :  and  as  this  could  not  be  carried  on  but 
under  a  professed  admiration  of  their  wisdom,  and  acquiescence  in  their 
decisions,  it  gave  birth  to  the  £unous  Attic  irony.*  Hence  it  i^^pears^ 
his  method  of  confutation  must  begin  in  doubt;  be  carried  on  in  turning 
their  own  arms  against  them,  and  end  in  advancing  nothing  of  his  own* 

Now  Arcesilans  and  Cameades  having,  as  we  say,  extravagantly 
extended  the  Socratic  princi]^e  of  knowing  noikings  easily  niisto<^  this 
other,  of  advancing  nothing  ofkis  own,  when  disputing  with  the  sophists, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former;  and  so  made  that  a  general 
rule  for  their  8cho<^  which,  in  their  master,  was  only  an  occasional  and 
confined  practice. 

On  these  two  mistaken  principles  was  the  New  Academy  erected.  1. 
Omnia  latere  in  occulto,  nee  esse  quidquam,  quod  cemi  aut  intelligi 
possit.  2.  Quibus  de  eausis  nihil  oportere  neque  profiteri,  neque  af«> 
firmare  quemquam,  neque  assertione  approbarcf 

They  of  the  Old  Academy,  (  who  came  first  after  Socrates,  did, 
with  more  judgment,  decline  their  master's  method  of  disputation;  easily 
perceiving  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  occasion :  and  that  to  make  it  a 
general  practice,  and  the  characteristic  of  their  school,  would  be  irra- 
tional and  absurd.  But  the  middi£  and  new,  instead  of  iH>ofiting  by 
this  sage  conduct  of  their  predecessors,  made  it  a  handle  to  extol  their 
own  closer  adherence  to  their  master;  and  an  argument  that  they  were 
returned  to  his  true  principles,  from  which  the  old  had  licentiously 
^gressed.    A  passage  in  Cicero  will  justify  these  observations:  and 

*  Socrates  autem  de  se  ipse  detrahens  in  disputatione,  plus  tribuebat  iis^  quos  Tolebtt 
refellere.  Ita  cum  aliud  diceret  atque  sentiret,  libenter  uU  solitus  est  ea  dinimulatiooe, 
^OMD  Giflwi  i«^fii«»  Tocant. — Acad.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

t  Acad.  Quast.  Ub.  i.  cap.  19.  t  See  nple  M,  at  the  end  of  tMs  book. 
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tliese  observations  will  explain  that  passage,  which,  I  presume,  without 
them  would  not  be  thought  very  intelligible.  Thus  the  Roman  orator 
expresses  himself,  under  the  character  of  an  academic:  Primum,  inquam, 
deprecor,  ne  me,  tanquam  philosophum,  putetis  scholam  vobb  aliquam 
explicaturum:  quod  ne  in  ipsis  quidem  philosophis  magnopere  unquam 
probavi:  quando  enim  Socrates,  qui  parens  philosophuB  jure  dieipoietiy 
quidquam  tale  fecit  ^  Eorum  erat  iste  mos,  qui  tum  sqphistse  nominar 
bantur;  quorum  ^  numero  primus  est  ausus  Leontinus  Grorgiaa  in  con- 
ventu  poscere  qusestionem,  id  est,  jubere  dicere,  qua  de  re  quis  vellet 
audire.  Audax  negotium;  dicerem  impudens,  nisi  hoc  instituium  postea 
translatum  ad  philosophos  nostras  esset.  Sed  et  ilium,  quem  nominavi, 
et  ceteros  sophistas,  ut  e  Platone  intelligi  potest,  lusos  videmos  a  So^ 
crate.  Is  enim  percunctando  atque  interrogando  elicere  solebat  eorum 
<^iniones,  quibuscum  disserebat,  ut  ad  ea,  ^uae  ii  respondissent,  si  quid 
videretur,  diceret :  qui  mos  cum  a  posterioribus  non  esset  xstxn- 
Tus,  Arc£sii«aus  eum  bevocayit,  imstituitque,  ut  It,  qui  se  audire 
veilenty  nan  se  qwtrerenty  sed  ^fsi  dicerentf  quid  sentirent:  quod  eum 
dixissenty  ille  contra.*  Here  Cicero  has  gilded  the  fiidse,  but  showy 
pretences  of  his  sect:  which  not  only  represented  their  soepticiam,  as  a 
return  to  the  true  principles  of  Socrates;  but  would  have  the  dogmatic 
•ects  of  philosophy,  against  all  evidence  of  antiquity,  the  later  product 
of  that  race  of  sophists,  with  whom  the  venerable  Athenian  had  to  do. 
But  the  old  academy,  we  may  be  sure,  thought  differently  of  the  matter: 
Lucullus  says  of  Arcesilaus,  Nonne  cum  jam  philosophorum  disciplinas 
gravissimse  constitissent,  tum  exortus  est  ut  in  optima  Rep.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  qui  otium  perturbaret,  sic  Arcesilaus*  qui  constitutam  philo- 
sophiam  everteret.| 

However,  these  bold  pretensions  of  restoring  the  Socratic  school. 
to  its  integrity,  deluded  many  of  the  ancients ;  and  made  them,  as  par- 
ticularly Diogenes  LAertius,  to  rank  Socrates  in  the  number  of  the  scep- 
tics. 

But  this  is  not  strange,  for  it  was  in  the  fashion  for  all  the  sects  to 
pretend  relation  to  Socrates.  ProseminatsB  sunt  familise  dissentientes, 
et  multum  disjunctsB  et  dispares,  cum  tamen  omnes  se  philosophi  So- 
CRATicos  et  dici  vellent  et  esse  arbitrarentur,  says  Cicero.  And  again, 
Fuerunt  etiam  alia  genera  philosophorum  fere  qui  se  omnes  Socraticos 
esse  dicebant;  Eretricorum,  Herilliorum,  Megaricorum,  Pyrrhone- 
orum.  X     The  same  thing,  I  believe,  Apuleius  meant  to  express,  when 

speaking  of  Socrates,  he  says cum  nunc  etiam  egregii  philosophi 

sectam  ejus  sanctissimam  prcBoptent,  et  summo  beatitudinis  studio  jurent 
in  ipsius  nomen,^ 

*  De  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mil.  il.  cap.  1.  -f  Acid.  lib.  ii.  c*p.  5. 

tD.OnL  lib.  iii.  §  MeUm.  lib.  x. 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Academics,  (middle  and  new)  as 
distinguished  frbm  the  Platonists,  were  mere  sceptics ;  and  so,  like  the 
Pyrrhoniansy  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account. 

Those  therefore  which  remain,  are  the  Pythagobic,  the  Pl.atokic, 
the  FBKiPATSTic,  and  the  stoic:  and  if  it  be  found  that  none  of  these 
four  renowned  schools  (the  fhilosofhic  quaternion  of  dogmatic 
TBEiSTs)  did  believe,  though  all  sedulously  taught,  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  reader,  periiaps,  will  no 
longer  dispute  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  the  beal  opinion  of 

ant  GbXCIAN  sect  of  FHILO6OFHY. 

I.  Pythagoras  comes  first  under  our  inspection.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  name  long  after  the  existence  of  his  trade ;  and  was, 
as  we  may  say,  the  middle  link  that  joined  together  the  lawgivers  and 
philosophers;  being  indeed  the  only  Greek,  who  was  properly  and  truly 
both :  though,  from  his  time,  and  in  conformity  to  his  practice,  not  only 
those  of  his  own  school,  but  even  those  of  the  other  three,  dealt  much  in 
legislation;  in  which,  his  fortune  was  like  that  of  Socrates,  who  was  the 
first  and  last  of  the  philosophers  that  confined himseU  to  morals;  though, 
in  imitation  of  his  conduct,  morals,  from  thence,  made  the  chief  business 
of  all  the  subdivisions  of  his  school. 

In  the  science  of  legislation,  Orpheus,*  for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
reverence,  was  his  master;  and  in  philosophy,  Pherecydes  SYRU8.f 

After  he  had  formed  his  character  on  two  so  different  models,  he 
travelled  into  £x}ypt,  the  fountain-head  of  science;  where,  after  a 
long  and  painful  initiation,  he  participated  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
priesthood. 

He  had  now  so  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  legislation,  that  he 
not  only  pretended  his  laws  were  inspired,  which  most  other  lawgivers 
had  done ;  but  that  his  philosophy  was  so,  likewise ;  X  which  no  other 
philosopher  had  the  confidence  to  do. 

This,  we  may  be  sure,  would  incline  him  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
cultivation  of  the  double  doctrine.  "  He  divided  his  disciples,"  says 
Origen,  <'  into  two  classes,  the  one  he  called  the  esoteric,  the  other, 
the  exoteric.  For  to  those  he  entrusted  the  more  perfect  and  sublime 
doctrines;  to  these  he  delivered  the  more  vulgar  and  popular." §  And, 
indeed,  he  was  so  eminent  in  this  practice,  that  the  secret  or  esoteric 
doctrine  of  P3rthagoras  became  proverbial.  For  what  end  he  did  it, 
Varro  informs  us,  in  St  Austin,  where  he  says,  that  <<  Pythagoras  in- 
structed his  auditors  in  the  science  of  legislation  last  of  all,  when 

*  Jamblicbus  do  ViU  Pjrth.  cap.  151.  f  I^*  ^b.  cap.  184.  t  R  ib.  cap.  1. 

§  OSr$s  Ttinfuanrkf  )ii7X(,  »«i  T$vt  /t\f  E20TEPIK0TS,  r0Vgli  EUOTEPlKOTlhUxtnu 
T«7f  /ih  yk^  rk  rtXu^f*  fuJnfuiT*  irirrtM,  rtsf  K  r»  ^r^Mvrif«.— >FVafIO.  d«  Philos. 
^tfi  TlW«7. 
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tfaey  were  now  beoome  learned,  wise,  and  happy."  And  on  what  mb- 
jeet,  i^pears  from  a  common  saying  of  the  sect,  that  <^  in  those  thii^ 
which  relate  to  the  gods,  axl  was  not  to  be  revealed  to  aljJ** 

The  communities  he  gare  laws  to,  the  cities  he  set  free,  are  known  to 
er^y  one.  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  his  legulaHve  ckat" 
aeier,  he,  likewise,  in  conformity  to  general  practice,  instituted  inrsTERist ; 
in  which  was  taught,  as  usual,  "the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature/*  So 
Jamblichus:  ^'They  say  too  he  taught  lustrations  and  nfiriATioHS,  in 
wliich  were  delivered  the  most  bxact  KNowueBGE  of  the  gods.  Hiey 
say  farther,  that  he  made  a  kind  of  union  between  divine  philotoph^  and 
religious  worship  ;  having  learned  some  things  from  the  OnpRic  rites ; 
some,  from  the  iEcTPTiAN  priests;  some,  from  the  C^uddeam  and 
Magi;  and  some  from  the  initiations  celebrated  in  Eleusis,  Imbrosj 
Samoihraee  and  Ddos;  or  wherever  else,  as  amongst  the  Cei«T8,  and 
Iberians"^  Nay  so  much  did  his  legislative  character  prevail  over  his 
pkiiasophiey  that  he  brought  not  only  the  principles^  of  the  mysteries  into 
the  sehoolsy  but  likewise  many  of  the  observances ;  as  abstinence  from 
ieans  and  several  kinds  of  animals ;  which  afterwards  contributed  not  a 
Httle  to  confound  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  schools  and  the  mj^Heries. 
This  conformity  was,  without  doubt,  the  reason  why  the  Crotoniates,  or 
the  Metapontines  (for  in  this  authors  differ  §)  turned  his  house  or  school, 
after  his  death,  into  a  Temfi«e  of  Cebes. 

Thus  the  fame  and  authority  of  Pythagoras  became  unrivalled  overall 
Greece  and  Italy.      Herodotus  calls   him,  the  most  authoritative  of 
philosopher s.\     Cicero  says  of  him:  Cum,  superbo  regnante,  in  Italiam 
venisset,  tenuit  magnam  illam  Grseciam  cum  uonore  ex  disciplina, 
turn  etiam  AUCTORiTAT£.ir 

And  this  was  no  transient  reputation :  it  descended  to  his  followers, 
through  a  long  succession ;  to  whom  the  cities  of  Italy  frequently  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  their  affairs;**  where  they  so  well  established 

^  —  'AyyiXkm  Ik  mlrSn  Ttvt  matm^ftUvu  «««  rmt  Xi^^/uipcf  TEAETAX,  rU  AKPIBE2- 
TATHN  EIAHSIN  ATTQN  (r£f  ^uit)  i^^frm  m  ii  fcr<  JMii  rvvttrsw  «»«•»*  «w«(r«<  rii»  ^Uf 
ftX»f»fmf  JMti  ^t^wumf'  m  ftA*  fuJifru  u-m^m  r«ff  OP^IKOK,  m  h  wm^  rmw  AinmTinN 
*I£P£nN,  «  Ti  wm^k  XMXiaitff  mm  Mmytn,  A  %i  9^k  rnt  TEAETHS,  r^f  St  EAET2INI 
yt*»fMnut  l»*lA*i3««  ri,  »ai  lmfi«tfti»if  »a}  AifA^y  s«i  i7  ri  irm^m  T$7t  XtMrtitSf  tuu  «'(^i  T$i/t 
REAT0T2  mm  rit  'ifin^imf J&mbl.  de  Vit.  Pyth.  sect.  151. 

X  See  book  H.  sect.  4. 

$  Diog.  Lmert.  lib.  viii.  sect.  17.     Porph.  de  VH.  Pyth.  No.  4. 

II  —  Ow  «^  m^ttUrmrf  ^tftrrj  IW*)^.— lib.  ir.  sect.  95,  litenlly,  net  qf  ike  UaH 
authority :  a  comm(m  mode  of  expression  in  the  ancient  languages.  So  Homer,  in  the 
15th  lUad,  calls  Achilles,  th*  i^fuw^rmrH  'K^mif^  not  the  wont  toldier  ^  the  Greeks; 
meaning,  we  know,  the  beat. 

IT  See  noU  M,*at  tfaa  eod  of  this  book. 
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their  mtthmiiyy  that  St  Jerome  telis  us,  very  lasting  marks  of  it  were 
remaimog  to  his  time :  re^ioe  omnem  oram  ItalisB,  quae  quondam  Magna 
Graecia  dicebatur;  et  Pythagortarum  dogfMOum  inciaa  publieis  Uieru 
4era  cognosces.* 

But  there  are  two  circumstances,  whidi  must  needs  gire  us  the  highest 
idea  of  Pythagoras^s  fame  in  point  of  legislation. 

1.  The  one  is,  that  almost  every  lawgiver  of  eminence,  for  some  time 
before  t  and  aftery  as  well  as  during  his  time^  was  numbered  amongst  his 
disciples:  for  the  general  opinion  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
purpose  in  the  legislating  way,  which  did  not  come  from  Pythagoras. 

2.  The  other  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  die  dispensation  of  Providence 
by  a  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul,  though  taught  in 
all  the  mysteries,  and  an  inseparable  part  of  a  future  state  in  all  the 
religions  of  paganism,  became,  in  common  speech,  the  peculiar  doctrime 
of  Pythi^ras. 

And  here  the  reader  will  pardon  a  short  remark  or  two,  not  a  little 
illustrating  the  point  we  are  upon. 

There  is  not  a  tnore  extraordinary  book  in  all  antiquity,  than  the 
Metamobfhosis  of  Otid;  whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  fam. 
The  subject  appears  prodigiously  extravagant,  and  the  composition 
irregular  and  absurd:  had  it  been  the  product  of  a  dark  age,  and  a  bar^ 
barous  writer,  one  might  have  been  content  to  rank  it  in  the  class  of  our 
modern  Oriental  Tales^  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  But  when  we 
consider  it  as  written  when  Rome  was  in  its  meridian  of  science  and 
politeness;  and  by  an  author,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tragic 
writers,  had  informed  him  of  what  belonged  to  a  work  or  composition, 
we  cannot  but  be  shocked  at  so  grotesque  an  assemblage  of  things :  unless 
we  would  rather  distrust  <mr  modem  judgment^  and  conclude  the  deformity 
to  be  only  in  appearance.  And  this,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  to  be  the 
case:  though  it  must  be  owned,  the  common  opinion  seems  supported 
by  Quintilian,  the  most  judicious  critic  of  antiquity,  who  thus  speaks  of 
owr  author  and  his  work:  Ut  Ovidius  liASciviKE  in  lU^amorphosi  solet, 
quem  tamen  excusare  necessitas  potest,  ses  bivebsibsui as  in  sfbctem 
trifllTS  COKPORIS  colligentem.  ( 

But  to  determine  on  proper  grounds,  in  this  matter,  we  must  consider 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  fables  in  general 

There  are  two  opinions  concerning  it. 

I.  The^^  is  of  such  who  think  the  fables  contrived,  by  the  andent 
«ages,  for  repositories  of  their  mysterious  wisdom ;  and  consequently,  that 

M¥T^  htmr^m,  Ji^rt  nmi  rkt  mXivtimt  rtit  k^  mtrm»  imr^wuf  rut  r*Xiif.— Porph.  de  Vit. 
Pyth.  No.  64. 

•  CoDt.  Rut  Ub.  H.  t  See  Uw  Ditooune  on  Zelettcw^  Ixm,  beok  M.  eecC  a 

t  Instlt.  OnU  Ub.  iw.  cap.  i.  tub  fin. 
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they  are  no  less  than  natural^  maraly  and  divine  truths,  fantaatically 
disguised.  Gregory  Nazianzen  characterizes  these  allegaries.wellf  where 
he  calls  them  monstrous  explanations^  without  principles  ;  in  which  there 
is  nothing  stable,  but  a  way  of  interpretation  which,  if  indulged,  would 
enable  you  to  make  any  thing  out  of  any  thing.*  But  what  must 
eternally  discredit  the  fiwcy,  that  the  first  mythologists  were  all^oriatSy 
is,  that  if  they  indeed  invented  these  fables  to  convey  under  them 
naturalf  moral,  and  divine  truths,  they  must  have  been  wise  and  virtuous 
men,  lovers  of  mankind,  and  the  firiends  of  society.  But  how  will  this 
character  agree  to  the  abominable  lewdness,  injustice,  and  impiety,  with 
which  most  of  these  popular  fables  abound;  and  which  they  could  not 
but  foresee  would  (as  in  fleu^t  they  did)  corrupt  all  the  principles  of  moral' 
practice.  For  both  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  a  sya* 
tern  which  g^ves  us  nothing  for  the  morale  but  what,  as  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen observes,  is  uncertain,  groundless  and  capricious;  while  the/aUe  pre- 
fents  nothing  but  what  is  absurd  and  obscene,!  mpst  be  an  after-thought 
employed  to  serve  a  purpose.  However,  it  was  well  for  truth,  that  none 
of  these  ancient  allegorists  were  able  to  do  better;  that  none  of  them 
entered  upon  their  task  with  any  thing  like  the  force  of  our  Bacoh^ 
the  creative  power  of  whose  genius  so  nearly  realized  these  inventions, 
4»  sometimes  to  put  us  to  a  stand,  whether  we  should  not  prefer  the 
riches  and  beauty  of  his  imagination,  to  the  poor  and  meagre  truth  that 
lies  at  bottom. 

II.  The  other  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  fables,  is  that  which  supposes 
them  to  be  the  corruptions  of  civil  history ;  and  consequently,  as  having 
their  foundation  in  real  facts:  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  truth.  But 
this  system  did  not  find  so  able  an  expositor  formerly  in  Paktphattu^  as 
the  other  more  groundless  conceit  did  of  late  in  Bacon,  It  would  lead 
me  too  far  from  my  subject,  to  show,  in  this  place,  which  of  the  fables 
arose  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  ill  translated  from  some  eastern 
languages;  which,  from  proper  names  ill  understood;  which,  from  the 
high  figures  of  poetry,  were  invented  to  affect  barbarous  minds ;  and 
which,  from  the  politic  contrivances  of  statesmen,  to  tame  and  soflen 
savage  manners:  and  how  the  universal pcusion  of  adioiiation  procured 
an  easy  admittance  into  the  mind,  for  all  these  various  delusions. 

But  we  must  not  omit,  that  the  followers  of  this  better  opinion  are 
divided  into  two  factions ;  one  of  which  would  have  the  ancient  fables  the 
corruption  of  profane  history  only ;  the  other ^  only  of  sacred. 

This  last  seems  unsupported  by  every  thing  but  an  ill-directed  zeal 

f  —  vfut  Ik  MTi  ri  f§ufAi909  «(i««'«rr«f  luu  ri  *(tfiifiXnf»i*n  «Ai/{ii«i>.— lb. 
%  III  his  book,  de  Sftpientia  VcU)rum. 
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of  doing  honour  to  Ae  JBibU:  for  by  what  we  can  collect  fit>in  pagan,  or 
even  Jewish  writers,  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  was  less  criebratad,  eveik 
less  luiown,  than  that  of  any  oitker  people  whose  memory  antiquity  hath 
brought  down  to  us.  But,  known  or  unknown,  it  is  somewhat  hard, 
methinks,  that  Grezcx  must  not  be  allowed  the  honour  of  producing  one 
single  hero ;  but  all  must  be  fetched  from  pAXEsmrs.  One  would  ha^a 
thought  the  very  number  of  the  gentile  worthies,  and  the  scarcity  of  the 
Jewish,  might  have  induced  our  critics,  in  mere  charity,  to  employ  some 
home-spun  pagans,  for  heroes  of  a  second  rate,  at  least  But  this,  it 
seems,  would  look  too  like  a  sacrilegious  compromise.  So,  an  expedient 
is  contrived  to  lessen  that  disparity  in  their  number:  and  Moses  alone  is 
discovered  to  be  Apollo,  Pan,  Priapus,  Cecrops,  Minos,  Orpheus,  Amphion, 
Tiresias,  Janus,  Evander,  Romulus,  and  about  some  twenty  more  of  the 
pagan  gods  and  heroes.  So  says  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr  Huet:* 
who,  not  content  to  seize,  as  lawful  prize,  all  he  meets  within  the  waste 
of  fabulous  times,  makes  cruel  inroads  into  the  cultivated  ages  of  history, 
and  will  scarce  allow  Rome  its  own  founder.f 

Nay,  so  jealous  are  they  of  this  fiury  honour  paid  to  Scripture,  that  I 
have  met  with  those  who  thpught  the  Bibub  much  disparaged,  to  sup* 
pose  any  other  <»rigin  of  human  sacrifices  than  the  command  to  Abraham 
to  offer  up  his  son.  The  contending  for  so  extraordinary  an  honour 
being  not  unlike  that  of  certain  grammarians,  who,  out  of  due  regard  to 
the  glory  of  former  times,  will  not  allow  either  the  great  or  smaU'pom 
to  be  of  modem  growth,  bat  vindicate  those  especial  blessings  to  this 
hig^y^&voured  antiquity. 

The  other  party  then,  who  esteem  the  fables  a  corruption  of  pagan 
history,  i^ipear  in  general  to  be  right.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  spirit 
of  system  seems  to  possess  these  likewise,  while  they  allow  nothing  to 
Jewish  history:  for,  that  reasoning,  which  makes  them  give  the  Egyptian 
and  Phenician  a  share  with  the  Grecian,  should  consequentially  have 
dii^osed  to  admit  the  Jewish  into  partnership ;  though  it  might  perhaps 
contribute  least  to  the  common  stock.  And  he  who  does  not  see}  that 
Philemon  and  Baucis  is  taken  from  the  story  of  Lot,  must  be,  very  near, 
Wnd:  though  he§  who  can  discover  the  expedition  of  the  Israelites  from 

*  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f  Si  fidem  sequimur  historic,  fabulosa  plcraque  de  eo  [Romulo]  nan-ari Prop.  iv.  cap. 

9.  sect.  8. 

X  La  fable  de  Philemon  et  de  Baud*— -les  personages  sent  inconnus,  et  j'en  ai  rieo 
d'interenant  k  dire:  car  de  pemer  arec  Mr  Huet,  quelle  nous  cache  rhistoire  des 
Anges  quiallerent  visiter  Abraham,  c'est  une  deces  imaginations  hazardees  dans  lesquellea 
ce  sarant  prelat,  &c_Banier,  les  Metam.  d'Ovid  explic.  des  fables,  7,  8,  9,  &  10.  lib.  riii. 

%  See  Lavaur,  one  of  the  best  and  latest  supporters  of  this  system,  in  his  Histoire  de  la 
Fable,  confer^  arec  THistoire  Sainte.— Ainai  cetta  iiabla  est  toute  compos^e  des  traditions 
que  les  Chanan^ns  ou  Pheniriens  aroint  repandues  dans  leurs  xttyhgef^.  On  y  voit  d^ 
VOL.   I.  2  G 
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Egypt  to  Palestine,  in  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts,  must  certaialy  be 
gifted  with  the  second-^ht. 

Lastly,  as  it  is  the  fiiult  of  these  to  allow  nothing  ta  Jewish  history, 
so  it  is  the  feuilt  of  both  to  allow  nothing  to  the  system  of  the  aUeg^oHsts: 
tor  though  without  all  question  the  main  body  of  the  ancient  fiibles  is  the 
oomiption  of  civil  history,  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  some  few,  eq>eciany 
of  the  late  ones,  were  invented  to  convey  physical  and  moral  truths. 

Such  was  the  original  of  the  JabUs  in  general:  but  we  must  be  a  iittk 
more  explicit  concerning  that  species  of  them  called  the  Metamokphoses. 

The  metempsychosis  was  the  method  the  religious  ancients  *  employed 
to  explain  the  ways  of  providence ;  which,  as  they  were  seen  to  be  unequal 
here^  were  supposed  to  be  set  right  hereafter.  But  this  inequality  waa 
never  thought  so  great,  as  to  leave  no  footsteps  of  a  superintendency :  for 
the  people  of  old  argued  thus:  if  there  were  no  inequality,  nothing  toomld 
want  to  be  set  right;  and  if  there  was  nothing  but  inequality,  there  would 
be  no  one  to  set  it  right.  So  that  a  regular  providence,  and  none  at  aO^ 
equally  destroyed  their  foundation  of  a  fiUvre  state. 

It  being  then  believed,  that  a  providence  was  administered  here  as 
well  as  hereafter,  though  not  with  equal  vigour  in  both  states  $  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  suppose  that  the  mode  of  it  might  be  much  the  same 
throughout.  And  as  the  way  of  punishing,  in  a  different  state,  was  by 
a  transmigration  of  the  soul;  so  in  thisy  it  was  by  a  transformation  of 
<Ae  body:  the  thing  being  the  same,  with  only  a  little  difference  in  the 
ceremonial  of  the  transaction :  the  soul  in  the  first  case  going  to  the  body ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  body  coming  to  the  soul:  this  being  called  the 
metamorphosis;  and  that,  the  metempsychosis.  Thus,  each  made  a  part 
of  the  popular  doctrine  of  providence.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  wher* 
ever  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  received,  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  there  the  belief  oi transformation  hath  prevailed  likewise,  f 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  support  of  the  first  part  of  this  superstition,  reason 
only  suffered ;  in  support  of  the  latter,  the  senses  too  were  violated,  fiut 
minds  grossly  passioned,  never  want  attested  facts  to  support  their  extra- 
vagances. What  principally  contributed  to  fix  their  beUef  of  the  meta- 
morphosis was,  in  my  opinion,  the  strong  and  disordered  imagination  of 
a  melancholy  habit ;  a  habit,  more  than  any  other,  producing  religious 
fear,  and  most  affected  by  what  it  produces.     There  was  a  common  dis- 

traits  defigur^  par  ces  traditioiu,  mais  cbrtainemknt  pHs  de  riiistoire  des  Itraalitat  toua 
Moyse  et  lous  Josu^— Cap.  Jason  et  les  Argonautes,  k  la  An. 

*  But  this  being  the  Tolce  of  our  common  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  we  shookl  ibid  the 
doctrine  of  the  metemptychoiit  operating,  as  an  old  opinion,  amongtt  the  unimtnicied  nativ«e 
of  South  America.— See  Charleroiz*8  Hist,  of  Paraguay.  toI.  ii.  p.  161. 

f  The  modem  eastern  tales  are  full  of  metam&rpkotet ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tboae 
people,  before  thej  embraced  Mahometaoitm,  were  pagans,  and  belioTen  of  thm 
mei/mpsyekotit. 
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temper,  arising  from  this  habits  well  known  to  the  Greek  physicians  by 
the  name  of  the  LrcANTUHorY;  where  the  patient  fancied  himself  turned 
into  a  wolf,  or  other  savage  animal.  Why  the  disordered  imagination 
should  take  this  ply,  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  if  we  reflect  that  the  metem^ 
psychosis  made  part  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  providence;  and  that 
a  metamorphosis  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  same  mode  of  punishment, 
differing  only  in  time  and  place.  For  the  religious  beliefs  we  may  be 
assured,  would  work  strongly  on  a  diseased  fancy,  racked  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  crimes,  to  which  that  habit  is  naturally  obnoxious ;  and,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  make  the  patient  conclude  himself  the 
object  of  divine  justice.  Indeed,  Daniel's  prediction  of  that  monarch's 
disgrace,  evidently  shows  it  to  have  been  the  effect  of  divine  vengeance ; 
yet  the  circimistances  of  his  punishment,  as  recorded  in  holy  writ,  seem 
to  show,  that  it  was  inflicted  by  common  and  natural  means.  And  that 
the  vulgar  superstition  generally  gives  the  bias  to  the  career  of  a  distem« 
pered  mind,  we  have  a  familiar  instance.  No  people  upon  earth  are 
more  subject  to  eUrabilare  disorders  than  the  English :  now  while  the 
tales  of  magicians,  and  their  transformations,  were  believed,  nothing  waa 
more  symptomatic  in  this  distemper,  than  such  fancied  changes  by  the 
power  of  witchcraft.  But  since  these  fables  lost  their  terror,  very  dif- 
ferent whimsies,  we  find,  possess  our  melancholic  people. 

These  sickly  imaginations  therefore,  proceeding  from  the  impressions 
of  the  religious  notion  of  the  metamorphosis,  would  in  their  turn  add 
great  credit  to  it;  and  then  any  trifle  would  keep  it  up;  even  an  equivocal 
appellation;  which,  I  do  not  doubt,  hath  given  birth  to  many  a  fable; 
though  to  many  more,  it  hath  served  only  for  an  after-embellishment. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  fabulous  antiquity  itself  assists  us  to  detect 
its  own  impostures.  For,  although  it  generally  represents  the  punish- 
ments for  impiety,  as  actual  transformations;  yet,  in  the  famous  story 
of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  it  has  honestly  told  us  the  case ;  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  cleep  melancholy,  inflicted  by  Juno,  which  made  them 
fancy  themselves  turned  into  heifers ;  so  the  poet, 

'*  PnstideB  implerunt  falsis  mugiUbus  agros/' 

and  of  this,  Melampus  cured  them  by  a  course  of  physic* 

Thus  the  metamobphosis  arose  from  the  doctrine  of  the  meiempsy^ 

*  FixBtkles,  ProDti  et  StenoboBs,  Bire  Aniiopn  secundum  Homenim,  filin  fueruDt, 
Lysippe,  Tpponoe,  Cyrianassa.  Ha  se  cum  prntulissent  Junoni  in  pulchritudine ;  Tel,  ut 
quidam  Tolunt,  cum  essent  anttstites,  aus»  sunt  rest!  ejus  aurum  detractum  in  usum  suum 
cMivertere:  ilia  irata  hunc  furorem  eanim  immisit  mentibus;  ut  putantes  seraccas  in 
saltus  abirent,  et  plerumque  mugirent,  et  timerent  aratra ;  qiias  Melampus  Aroythaonis 
iiltait  pacta  mercede  ut  Cyrianassam  uxorem  cum  parte  regni  acciperet,  placatft  Junone, 
lt0beu>  fente,  ubl  soUte  erant  blbere,  pargavit  et  fn  prisUoum  sensum  redoxft— Senrins  in 
Bucol.  VirgiUf,  ri.  48. 

2o2 
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diib#^;  and  wbs,  indeed,  a  ftibde  of  it;  and,  of  course,  a  rery  consider^- 
Ide  part  of  the  pagan  theology:*  so  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  se^enl 
grave  writers  made  eoflections  of  them;  such  as  Nicaader,  Boeiu,  CaUia* 
tfienes,  Dorotheas,  Theodoras^  Parthemos,  and  Adrian  the  sophist.  Of 
what  kind  these  collections  irete^  we  may  see  by  that  of  Antoniiu  Libenfii^ 
irho  transcribed  from  them:  thence,  too,  Ovid  gathered  his  matfriafai 
icbd  formed  them  into  a  poem  on  the  most  sid>lime  and  regabr  pimy  ▲ 
POPULAR  HisToftT  OF  PKOYiDENCB ;  Carried  down  in  as  methodical  a  nun* 
aei'  as  the  graces  of  poetry  would  allow,  from  the  creati<Mi  to  his  own 
Mmes,  through  the  EoTFrTiAH,  Phenicxan,  GtaexK,  and  Roman  hastories : 
and  this  the  elegant  Paterculns  seems  to  intimate,  in  the  character  he 
gives  of  the  poet  and  his  work.f 

Now  the  proper  introduction,  as  well  as  foundation  and  support,  of 
ihis  kind  of  history,  is  a  THfitSTTCAL  coskoocvt.  Accordingly,  wa 
find  our  poet  introduceth  it  with  such  a  one.  And  this  likewise  in  hni- 
tatiott  of  his  Grecian  ori^nals.  Theopompui^  by  the  account  Servraa 
gives  of  him,  seems  to  have  composed  such  a  history,  and  so  pre&eed; 
but  on  a  more  ingenious  plan.  He  feigns  that  some  of  Midas^s  abephetda 
took  the  god,  Silenus,  asleep,  alter  a  debauch ;  and  brouglit  him  bound 
to  their  master.  When  he  came  into  the  presence,  his  chaina  fell  from 
him  of  their  own  accord;  and  he  answered  to  what  waa  required  of  him, 
lionceming  natttke  and  ANnqtiiTT.f  From  hence,  as  Serviua  remarics, 
Virgil  took  the  hint  of  his  SiLSfrrst  the  subject  of  whose  aong  ia  so 
exact  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  bcxtam oufhosis  of  Ovid,  that 
amongst  the  ancient  titles  of  that  eclogue,  the  name  of  metamofpho9is 
was  one;  which  therefore  makes  it  worth  considering; 

Nunque  canebtt,  uti  magnom  per  Iiwim  ootcta 
Seminay  &c. 

et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis.  — ^ 


Hine  lapides  PyrrhsB  jactos,  Saturnia  regna, 
Caucaslasque  refert  volucres,  fuitumque  Promethei^ 
Turn  Phaetoniiadas  mtaoo  circumdat  amartt 
Cortlcls 

•  It  plainly  appean  to  hare  bMn  in  giheral  trtdit,  by  III  making  Um  InndatUa  oi  thm 
following  epigram,  one  of  the  finest  in  antiquity : 

*E«  {«iff  fit  ^tM  rtSl^f  Xaitt'  \m  }ii  X'Jm 

f  Nmo  perfectissimi  in  forma  opens  sui. — Hist.  Rom.  lib.  il.  cap.  36. 

X  Sane  hoc  de  Sileno  noo  dicitur  fictum  a  Virgilio»  sed  a  Theopompo  translatum.  Is 
enim  apprehennmi  Silenum  a  MidsD  regia  pastoribus,  dicit  crapula  madentem,  et  ex  ea 
ioporatum;  illoa  dolo  adgretsot  dormientem  Tinxisse;  postaa  riaciilia  spoote  labentibus 
Hberatum  et  rabui  WATvaALiBva  et  ANTiavis  Mida  interroganti  reipoodisee  Sej-v.  ad 
Selof.  Ti.  13. 
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Quid  loquir  mot  3c|rUuD  Nisi|  quam  funa  secuta  ttt, 
Candida  succinctam  latnuitibus  inguina  moustris, 
Dulichias  vexftsse  rates . 
Aiit  ut  mutatos  Terei  narraTerit  artusr'  &c. 

Here  we  bare  thefarmfUion  of  ike  world,  the  golden  iBtge,  and  the  onU 
ginal  cmd  renovation  of  man  ;  together  with  those  andeni  fables  whick 
taught  the  government  of  the  gods,  and  their  punishment  of  impiety,  by 
the  change  of  humap,  into  brutal  and  vegetable  forms.  It  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  both  the  Latin  poets  drew  from  one  source ;  and  parti- 
cularly from  Theopompus:  whom  Virgil  hath  epitomised;  and  Ovid 
paraphrased.  And  if  Ovid  neglected  to  borrow  a  great  beauty  from  his 
original,  to  adorn  his  own  poem ;  Virgil  (which  is  much  more  surprinng) 
by  deviating,  in  one  material  circumstance,  frxnn  their  common  source, 
hath  committed  a  very  gross  blunder.  Ovm,  in  neglecting  to  lay  tiie 
scene  of  his  history  in  the  adventure  of  Midas's  shepherds ;  and  so  dis- 
abling himself  from  making  Siusnus  the  narrator  tliroughout,  hath  let 
«lip  the  advantage  of  giving  his  sacred  history  the  sanction  of  a  divine 
speaker,  and,  by  that  means,  of  tying  the  whole  composition  togetiier  in 
the  most  natural  and  artful  manner.  But  then  Virgil,  either  in  fond- 
ness to  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  or  in  compliment  to  Varus,  who  was 
ef  that  school,  instead  of  making  his  cosmogony  theieticcd  (as  without 
doubt  Theopompus  did,  and  we  see,  Ovid  hath  done),  from  whence  tiie 
popular  history  of  providenee  naturally  followed,  hath  made  it  the  pro- 
duct of  BUND  ATOMS  ; 


per  inane  coacta 


Semina, 

fr>om  whence  nothing  naturally  follows,  but  fate  or  chance.  And  yet 
Virgil  talks  Uke  a  theiet  (indeed,  because  he  talks  after  theiste)  of  the 
renovation  of  man,  the  golden  age,  and  the  punishment  of  Prometheus. 
Servius  seems  to  have  bad  some  obscure  glimpse  of  this  absurdity,  as 
appears  from  his  embarrassment  to  account  for  the  conni:xion  between 
the  Epicurean  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  religious  fables  which  follow. 
In  his  note  on  the  words  hinc  lapides  Pj^hajactos,  he  says, — "  queestto 
est  hoc  loco:  nam,  relictis  prudentibus  rebus  de  mundi  origine,  subito  ad 
labulas  transitum  fecit  Sed  dicimus,  aut  exprimere  eum  voluisse  seetan 
Epicuream,  quae  rebus  seriis  semper  inserit  voluptates:  aut  fabulis  plenk 
admirationis  puerorum  corda  mulcere.* 

The  old  scholiast,  we  see,  was  sudi  a  stranger  to  that  conceit  of  Co- 
trotis,  that  as  Epicurus's  physics  aie  followed  in  the  origin  of  the  worid, 
so  his  morals  are  explained  in  the  fables.  Without  doubt,  Servius  thought 
it  jatyurd  to  suppose  that  the  poet  would  explain  the  most  obnoxious  part 
of  Epicurus's  philosophy  (his  physics)  so  clearly,  and  the  useful  part 
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(his  morals)  so  obscurely, — However,  in  other  respects,  the  eclogue  is 
full  of  beauties. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ovid  not  only  found  advantages  in  making  his 
cosmogony  theistical,  but  improved  what  he  found  with  wonderful  art. 
Describing  the  formation  of  man  to  be  from  earthy  he  shuts  up  his  ac- 
count in  these  beautiful  lines, 

Sic  modo  qiue  fuerat  rudis^  et  sine  imagine  TeUus 
Induit  igiiotas  homiDuni,  conversajfffunu  ; 

insinuating  that  this  was  the  first  of  those  changes  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  speak  of;  and  thereby  finely  preparing  his  reader  for  the  fol- 
lowing conversions  of  men  into  brutes,  stocks,  stones,  and  the  several 
elements,  by  showing  that  they  were  only  returned  into  that,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  taken,  by  a  no  less  surprising  metamorphosis. 

But  to  go  back  to  his  poem.  Now  although,  to  adorn  and  enliven  his 
subject,  he  hath  followed  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  in  filling  it  with  the 
love-stories  of  the  gods;  which,  too,  their  traditions  had  made  sacred; 
yet  he  always  keeps  his  end  in  view,  by  taking  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
Biind  his  reader,  that  those  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  gods,  for 
Unpiety.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  strain  of  the  writers  of 
METAMORPHOSES — As  long  as  they  preserved  their  piety  to  the  godsy  they 
were  happy ^  *  being  the  constant  prologue  to  a  tragic  story.  So  that, 
what  Palsephatus  says  of  the  mythologic  poets  in  general,  may  i^ith  a 
peculiar  justness  be  applied  to  Ovid:  The  poets,  says  he,  contrived  fables 
of  this  kind,  to  impress  on  their  hearers  a  reverence  for  the  gods.f 

But  this  was  not  all.  Ovid,  jealous,  as  it  were,  of  the  secret  digmty 
of  his  work,  hath  taken  care,  towards  the  conclusion,  to  give  the  intelli- 
gent reader  the  master-key  to  his  meaning.  We  have  observed,  that 
though  the  metempsychosis  was  universally  taught  and  believed  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pythagoras  ;  yet  the  greatness  of  his  reputation,  and 
another  cause,  we  shall  come  to  presently,  made  it  afterwards  to  be  reck- 
oned amongst  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Now  Ovid,  by  a  contrivance, 
which  for  its  justness  and  beauty  may  be  compared  with  any  thing  in 
antiquity,  seizes  this  circumstance,  to  instruct  his  reader  in  these  two 
important  points:  1.  That  his  poem  is  a  popular  history  of  providence  : 
and  2.  That  the  metempsychosis  was  the  original  of  the  metamorphosis. 
For  in  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  he  introduceth  Pythagoras,  teaching 
and  explaining  the  transmigration  of  things  to  the  people  of  Crotona. 
This  was  ending  his  work  in  that  just  philosophic  manner,  which  the 
elegance  of  pure  and  ancient  wit  required. 

*  "Axf  /•>'  '^v  ^wvf  IrifAtt,  i^W/u«vir  itrcv^Aiit.  Libenlis  Met.  cap.  xi. 
I>«  Inrred.  Hist.  rap.  8. 
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The  abM  Banier,  not  entering  into  this  beautiful  contrivance,  is  at  a 
loss  *  to  account  for  Ovid's  bringing  in  Pythagoras,  so  much  out  of 
course.  The  best  reason  he  can  assign,  is  that  the  poet  having  finished 
the  historical  metamorphosis,  goes  on  to  the  natural;  which  Pythagoras 
is  made  to  deliver  to  the  Crotoniates.  But  this  is  not  fact,  but  hypo- 
thesis :  the  poet  had  not  finished  the  historical  metamorphosis :  for  hav- 
ing gone  throu^  the  episode  of  the  natural  change  of  things,  he  re- 
assumes  the  proper  subject  of  his  work,  the  historical,  or  morale  metamor" 
phosisy  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  last  book;  which  ends  with  the 
change  of  Caesar  i^to  a  comet  Had  not  Ovid,  therefore,  introduced 
Pythagoras,  for  the  purpose  here  assigned,  we  should  hardly  have  found 
him  in  this  place;  but  in  the  Greek  division,  to  which  he  properly 
belonged.  Where  the  famous  circumstance  of  his  ooi«den  thigh,  and 
the  exhibition  of  it  at  the  Olympic  games,  would  have  afforded  a  very 
artful  and  entertaining  episode,  in  a  narrative  of  a  change  begun  and 
left  unfinished :  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  meiamorphosiSf 
at  IcAst  as  strong  as  that  which  the  alchymists  bring  for  the  reality  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  nails,  half  gold  and  half  iron,  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Grerman  virtuosi. 

What  hath  been  said,  I  suppose,  will  tend  to  g^ve  us  a  different  and 
higher  notion  of  this  extraordinary  work:  and  lessen  our  surprise  at  the 
author's  presumpUon,  in  so  confidently  predicting  immortality  to  his 
performance : 

Jamque  oros  exegi,  quod  nee  Joris  in,  neo  ignis, 
Nee  poterit  feirom,  nee  edax  abdere  Tetustas. 

To  proceed  with  our  subject.  From  what  hath  been  said  of  Pytha- 
goras's  character,  it  appears,  that  he  taught  several  doctrines  which  he 
did  not  believe;  and  cultivated  opinions  merely  on  account  of  their  utility. 
And  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Timseus  Locrus,  that  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  latter,  was  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  meten^psychosis. 
This  very  ancient  P3rthagorean,  after  having  said,*  that  the  propagating 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was  necessary 
to  society,  goes  on  in  this  manner:  '^For  as  we  sometimes  cure  the 
body  with  unwholesome  remedies,  when  such  as  are  most  wholesome 
have  no  effect;  so  we  restrain  those  minds  by  false  relations,  which  will 
not  be  persuaded  by  the  truth:  there  is  a  necessity  therefore- of  instill- 
ing the  dread  of  those  foreign  torments.  As  that  the  soul  shifts  and 
changes  its  habitation;  that  the  coward  is  ignominiously  thrust  into  the 
body  of  a  woman;  the  murderer  imprisoned  within  the  fur  of  a  savage; 
the  lascivious  condemned  to  invigorate  a  boar  or  sow;  the  vain  and 
inconstant  changed  into  birds ;  and  the  slothful  and  ignorant  into  fishes. 
The  dispensation  of  all  these  things  is  committed  in  the  second  period, 

•  Met  de  Orid.  et  des  EzpU  Hist.  t.  iii.  f  See  the  fint  aection  ot'  this  book. 
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to  Nemens  the  aveng«r;  together  with  the  itifennl  furiee,  her 
the  inspectors  <^  human  actions;  to  whom  God,  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
all  things,  hath  oommitted  the  gOTomment  of  the  worlds  repleiBushed  with 
gods  and  men,  and  other  animals;  all  which  were  formed  after  tiie  p«^ 
ftct'  model  of  the  eternal  and  intellectaal  ideas."* 

Timsus's  testimony  is  precise;  and,  as  this  notion  of  the  fNetapyiy* 
ekasis  was  an  inseparable  part  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  levaids 
and  punishments,  if  the  Pythagoreans  disbelieved  tiie  one,  tfaey  amt 
necessarily  reject  the  Mker. 

But,  here  it  may  be  proper  to  explain,  and  enforce  a  di9im€iiemy 
which,  by  being  totally  overloohed,  hath  modi  enbarraieed'^he  whole 

matter. 

The  doctrine  of  the  metenqM^ckonSy  as  it  signified  a  moral  dmipmn 
tian  of  providence^  came  originally  from  Sggjpiy  and  was,  as  we  have 
said,  bdieved  by  all  mankind.  But  Pythagoras,  who  had  it,  with  the 
rest  of  the  worid,  from  thence,  gave  it  a  new  mo^fication,  a«l  taught, 
■<that  the  successive  transition  of  the  soul  into  other  bodies,  was  phyri* 
eal,  necessary,  and  exclusive  of  all  moral  considemtions  whatever.* 
This  is  what  Diogenes  Laertius  means,  when  he  tells  us,  "That  Pytha- 
goras was  r^nyrted  to  be  the  first  who  taught  (he  migration  of  the  soul, 
fhom  one  body  to  another,  by  a  prtbicai:.  KECBSSiTT."f  This  doctrine 
was,  indeed,  peeuliarfy  Atit,  and  in  the  number  of  the  egoierice^  delivered 
in  his  school,  to  be  believed. 

How  destructive  thks  proper  Pytkofforic  notion  ofiimmeienqisychosis 
was  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  Ovid, 
who  well  understood  the  secret  of  the  distinction^  evidently  perceived, 
where  he  makes  Pythagoras,  in  delivering  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  his 
school  to  the  Crotoniates,  reject  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, on  the  very  principle  of  his  own  meten^asyckosis,  though  the 
general  metempsychosis  was  an  inseparable  and  essential  pert  of  that 
state: 

O  genus  attonftom  gelidn  formMfne  mortisi, 

Quid  Styfi,  qiid  lenebris,  et  •ondna  rana  timetii, 

Materiem  Tatum,  hidqpit  piarula  mimdj? 

^p9x4i  imi^y^fUi  ^tUn  i^iyt$9  tSmm  fui  iynrms  itXmikvt'  Xiymv  I*  iim^mmmt  mJ  TIMQ- 
PIAI  KEVAI,  m  /»ir4v)M/iiv«v  vav  ^v;^*',  f*^  t^lf  %u>jm,  if  ywmtmim  ftuinm^  ra/  Z^^ 
Ui)i)«^i»«*  T«rv  })  fuui^ifttf.  If  ^n^Uif  rmfuirth  «'««'«  M\Mft9*  XmytZt  3*  If  r»^v  n  «««'Mwf 
fu^i$'  tfv^*t9  Hi  MM  fAtrtii^mt,  If  wrntSf  mtfnri^ttv'  St^Zt  ti  ntu  m^^Mrvt,  iftmiZf  rt  »«i 
JfH^rmff  if  r<if  rUf  iv^^t  iK«f  *  j^vcrvw  ))  rmpra  h  Kvri^  wt^tS^f  k  N^tr/f  rtrff)»(s«<H,  r^v 
^mtff0i  waXm/itHtiut  xl^mtui  ri.  TMf  Ivi^^mit  rmM^mmit&r  §1$  i  vi(t«»f  iytf»m  di*f  M- 

%iimfut»(ynTM4  ^tr  um'itm  rmt  «^r«»  i?)i«f  mtttfity  »m  fHirtv.-^De  Aiiima  Muadi,  tub  fin. 
f  Xlfirtt  Td  fmf\   rwTif   kwp^vm    riit  '^u^c**  KTKAON   ANArXHX   AMBIBOTIAN, 
IXXfrt  IXXwf  ifli.WM  {itt. — Lib.  viii.  feci.  14. 
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Cwfora,  giv«  rgfgm  Ikmrn^if  mu  Ube  vetustM 

Abttulerit,  mala  posse  pati  non  uUa  putetia. 
Morte  careat  animn:  SEMPssque  priore  relictft 
Sede,  no  vis  domlbus  *  habitant  vivuntque  receptas. 

The  not  attending  to  this  distinetiony  hath  much  perplexed  even  th« 
best  modem  writers  on  the  subject  of  Pythagoras.  Mr  Dacier,  in  his 
life  of  that  philosopher,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
metemp^chom^  advances  crudely,  that  all  antiquity  have  been  deceived 
in  thinking  P3rthagoras  really  believed  it  And,  for  his  warrant,  quotes 
the  passage  from  TimsuA,  given  above.  Mr  Le  Clerc^  \  scandalized  at 
this  assertioi^  affirms  as  crudely,  that  he  did  believe  it ;  and  endeavours 
to  prove  his  point  by  divers  arguments,  and  passages  of  ancient  writers* 
In  which  dispute,  neither  of  them  being  aware  of  the  two  diiKerent  kinds 
of  meiempsychoMy  each  of  them  have  with  mudi  confusion,  taken  of  die 
true  and  false  in  this  question,  and  divided  it  between  them.  Dacier 
was  surely  in  the  right,  in  supposing  Pythagoras  did  not  believe  the 
meiempaychosisy  as  delivered  by  his  disciple  TinuBUs;  but  as  certainly 
in  the  wrong  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  he  believed  none  at  alL 
And  Le  Clerc  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  the  philosopher  did  beUeve 
some  sort  of  metemptyckoiis ;  but  apparently  in  an  error  in  supposing 
that  it  was  the  popular  and  moral  notion  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  prooft 
which  Dacier  brings,  conclude  only  against  Pythagoras's  believing  a 
moml  transmigration ;  and  those  Le  Clerc  opposes,  conclude  only  for  his 
believing  a  nalural  one.  While  neither,  as  we  say,  apprehending  there 
were  two  kinds,  the  one  common  to  all,  the  other  peculiar  to  that  philo- 
sopher, they  have  both  fallen  into  great  mistakes. 

Let  me  give  an  instance  from  Le  Clerc;  as  it  will  contribute  in  gen- 
eral to  illustrate  the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  light  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  passage  we  have  but  now  quoted  from  Timaeus. 
Dacier  had  urged  that  passage  to  prove  Pythagoras  did  not  believe  the 
metempsychosis;  and  Le  Clerc  had  urged  it,  to  prove  he  did;  because 
the  author  in  conchisioii  expressly  afimns,  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
meten^Mychosis  is  committed  in  the  second  period  to  Nemesis  the  avenger, 
"AwAPTti,  h  rmvra  h  Itvri^u  ^t^to^  &  ^ifiwn  STNzllEKPINE.  Le  Clerc 
says,  /  have  translated  these  words  verbatim,  that  the  reader  may  see 
he  talks  seriously.^  But  whoever  reads  the  whole  passage,  wfaich 
expressly  iqpeaks  of  the  doctrine  as  useful  and  not  as  true^  will  be  forced 
to  own,  that  by  the  phrase.  Nemesis  decrees,  is  meant,  it  must  be  taught 
that  Nemesis  decrees.  But  this  circumstance  of  Nemesis  is  remarkable ; 
and  enou^  to  put  ike  matter  out  of  question.     There  were  two  kinds, 

*  Lib.  xY.  t  BibL  Choitie,  torn,  x,  art  ii.  sect.  5. 

t  J'm  liaduit  cei  derni^res  parolet  de  Tim^  mot  pour  not,  i»An  quo  Too  put  voir, 
qu*il  parle  serieusement.— BibL  Choisie,  ton.  x.  p.  198, 
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at  we  have  said,  of  the  metemptyekoiUy  which  the  Pythagoreans  taught; 
the  moved  and  the  naturtxi.  The  latter  they  believed,  the  first  they  only 
preached.  So  that  Timseus  speaking  here  of  the  metempsyckoM  as  a 
£Bible,  useful  for  the  people  to  credit;  lest  the  reader  should  mistake  him 
as  meaning  the  ncUuraly  he  adds  the  circumstance  of  Nemesis,  the  poed- 
eal  avenger  of  the  crimes  of  men,  to  confine  all  he  had  said,  to  the  moral 
metempsifchosis. 

To  support  what  is  here  observed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  Pythagoras's  bis- 
ciFLES  on  this  point:  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  my  very  learned 
friend,  the  author  of  the  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  and  Prae* 
Hoes  of  the  ancient  Philosophers :  where  the  reader  may  see  them  ad- 
mirably well  explained,  and  defended  from  a  deal  of  idle  chicane. 
Plutarch  tells  us  *'  that  EifPEDociss  held  death  to  be  a  separation  of 
the  fiery  substance  from  the  other  parts,  and  therefore  supposed  that 
death  was  common  to  the  soul  and  body."* 

Seztus  Empiricus  says,  *'  it  is  evident  that  Epicurus  stole  his  prin- 
ciples from  the  poets.  As  to  that  fieunous  tenet  of  his,  that  dlmM  is 
nothing  to  us,  he  borrowed  it  firom  Efxcharbhts,  who  says,  I  neither 
look  upon  the  act  of  dying,  or  the  state  that  succeeds  it,  as  of  a$sy  eor^ 
sequence  and  importance  to  m€."t 

Plutarch  likewise,  in  his  consolation  to  ApoUonius,  cites  the  following 
words  of  Epicharmus:  "  The  parts  of  which  you  are  composed  will  be 
separated  at  death ;  and  each  will  return  to  the  place  from  which  it  ori- 
ginally came.  The  earth  will  be  restored  to  earth,  and  the  spirit  will 
ascend  upwards ;  what  is  there  terrible  or  grievous  in  this  ?"  J 

As  for  this  ascent  of  the  spirit  upwards,  Lucretius  will  explain  it : 

Credit  enim  retro,  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 

In  terras:  ct  quod  missum  est  es  <etheru  oris. 

Id  mrsum  cosA*  rellatum  templa  receptant.  Lib.  ii. 

Teles,  another  follower  of  Pythagoras,  thus  addresses  himself  to  one 
grieved  and  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  deceased  friend ;  **  You  complain,'^ 
says  he,  '^  that  your  friend  will  never  exist  more.     But  remember,  that 

M^jtHTif  Awirr«/ff*  S0T%  jtmrk  rwT9  s«r«*  iTvtu  rif  ^afmr§9  v»tfM^T§t  *m  ^v;^ifr.-— De  Plac. 
cap.  25.  Cicero  says,  Empedocles  animam  esse  censet  cordi  safiusum  sanguinem.  1  Tusc 
9.  alluding  to  Einpedocles's  own  words  in  tliat  famous  rerse: 

^  *0  %\  'E«'4««a^  fm^mrtu  rm,  m^neru  riv  %ryfutrm  ra^  wnnri*  km^mtmm — rit  Ik 

§»  fUi  %mf%^u^^  Gram.  sect.  273. 

X  ILmXm  9^9  i  'EriXf/*^  ewHM^iin,  fnwt^  ItiufiSn  mmi  kwnXh*  Ut9  ixh  «nlXif»  ym  fait 
tit  ym9,  9r9ty/$m  V  kfm'  ri  rmtU  ;(;«Ai«'*f ;  tv^i  Xu 
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he  had  no  existence  ten  thousand  years  ago,  that  he  did  not  lire  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  nor  even  in  much  later  periods.  This,  it  seems, 
does  not  move  you ;  all  your  concern  is,  because  he  will  not  exist  for 
the  future."*  Epicurus  uses  the  very  same  language  on  the  same  oc- 
casion: 

Respice  Hem  quun  dH  ad  nos  lote  acta  TetusUs 

TemporiB  sterai  fuerit,  quam  nascimur  ante. 

Hoc  igitur  nobis  speculum  natura  iiituri 

Teraporis  exponit,  post  mortem  denique  noetraro.  Lucr.  lib.  iii. 

So  far,  my  learned  friend. 

II.  Pjlato  is  next  in  order:  he  likewise  greatly  affected  the  character 
of  lawgiver;  and  actually  composed  laws  for  several  people,  as  the  S3rra- 
cusans  and  Cretans,  but  with  what  kind  of  spirit  we  may  judge,  by  his 
refusing  that  emplo3rment  for  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians,  as  soon  as  he 
understood  they  were  averse  to  equality  of  possessions.!  The  truth  is, 
his  philosophic  character,  which  was  always  predominant  (as  in  Pytha- 
goras the  legislaiive\  gave  his  politics  a  cast  of  refinement  which  made 
his  schemes  of  government  very  impracticable,  and  even  unnatural.  So 
that,  though  his  knowledge  of  mankind  was  indeed  great  and  profound, 
and  therefore  highly  commended  by  Cicero, }  yet  his  fine-drawn  specu- 
lations brought  him  at  length  into  such  contempt  as  a  writer  of  politics, 
that  Josephus  teUs  us,  notwithstanding  he  was  so  high  in  glory  and 
admiraUon  amongst  the  Greeks^  abotfe  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  for 
his  superior  virtue,  and  power  of  eloquence,  yet  he  was  openly  laughed 
at,  and  bitterly  ridiculed,  by  those  who  pretended  to  any  profound  or 
high  hnowledge  of  politics.^ 

The  only  Greek  masters  he  followed,  were  Pythagoras  and  Socrates: 
these  he  much  admired.  From  the  first,  he  took  his  fondness  for  geo- 
metry, his  fanaticism  of  numbers,  his  ambition  for  law-giving,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis:  from  the  latter,  the  study  of  morals,  and 
the  mode  of  disputing. 

This  was  a  monstrous  mis-alliance  :U  I  mean,  the  incorporating  into 
one  philosophy,  the  doctrines  of  two  such  discordant  schools:  the  first  of 
which  dogmatized  in  the  most  sublime  questions  of  nature;  the  other 
gave  up  the  most  vulgar,  as  inscrutable.     The  philosopher  of  Samos 

['   *  *AAX*  §intir$  t^rm*  «^  ym^  fv  /AV^»0rh  trtt   •^^  ^^^*   ^*f  T^mmi,    «v3i  mmtk   t»u$ 

Stobeus  Mor.  Ec  cap.  106. 

f  See  ^ian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  42. 

%  Deus  iile  noeter  Plato  in  wtXirtia.     See  book  iJ.  sect.  3. 

Xiymh  JMM  wtJ0t  wtitwmt  vwt^^mt  r«vf  Iv  f<X«r«^if  yiy§9irmf,  inri  rin  fmemipTttt  ^Ufmv  J>«i 
4ns  witXiTtrnk,  ftm^  ^cTf  ;^XcMi^«^Mf ,  mmi  mmfifh^i9H  ^«nXtr.— Coot.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  sect.  31. 
II  See  note  P^mt  the  end  of  this  book. 
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iMhp>d«t<i<gy;  the  kigiAtor  of  SftiBOi  fallal  b«l  tb^fittili 

M»«]i8t  of  AAliQDB  labfwred  lifter  Iri^ 

We  xieed  noi  thereftra  any  kingw  wander  at  Ae  dbienritjy  wiuA 
Pkto'a  fireqoent  eoniradictiapg  tbxow  over  hie  wrilingi*  It  traa  OMiaad 
not  only  by  the  doMe  doctrme^  a  praotioe  common  to  aU  the  pUlaao^ 
phers;  but  likewise  by  the  joint  fnaCeseioii  of  two  eadi  oontrary  philoeo- 
phies.  This  effect  could  not  eteape  the  obeervatiQa  of  Eusebioa: — 
Hear  Aen^  says  he,  the  Oreeh$  ikemteheSf  by  ikeir  beii  and  moai 
powerfid  ^^eaker^  now  refeding^  and  now  again  adopting  A$  vabuu.* 

However,  it  was  the  abstruse  philosoi^y  of  Pythagoras  wil|i  wUok 
ke  was  most  taken.  For  the  sake  of  thi»,  he  asswned  also  the  kgUlathre 
fart  I  and  in  imitation  of  his  master,  tnavelled  into  £igypt  {  wbsia  ho  wm 
Mtiated  into  the  mysteries  cf  tiie  priasthoodi  It  was  this  whiok  mada 
Xenophon,  the  &ithfii]  f(dlower  of  Socnles,  say,  that  Plato  had  adwltap. 
ated  the  pure  and  sin^ple  i^ilosophy  of  tiiflir  masteri  and  MS»  wm  Juon 
-SflM  Egypt,  and  the  poriemiaui  wiedom  iff  Pythagoms^t  Aad  awm 
nnnasiopcid  Socvates  himsel£  on  readimr  ftas  ranoAntie  ^Lslosnasu  to  as- 
flhim»  1^  yod^  tniot  a  Aeqp  of  li0i  hoMtim  poimg  mtm  plated  itemg 
mtonnUX 

.  Bat  of  aU  the  JBgypCian  invention^  and  PythagoBO  pinoties%  aothisig 
piffiasnd  him  mone  than  that  ef  the  dtmbie  dodrinef  and  tiU  diyisien  cf 
bis  anditom  into  the  ozoterio  and  esoteric  daasee:  he  mom  prefajsedjy 
■4han  any  other,  avowing  those  principles,  on  which  that  dtstinctiop  mm 
iMmded;  such  eMf-^kai  U  is  for  ike  ben^  efmumkindt  AeU  ikepeiamid 
ke  €^ten  deceived, — thai  thefif  are  sawu  iruifu  tud  JU  for  Ae  peeple  iQ 
know— that  the  world  is  not  to  be  entrustedwith  the  true  notienef  Godj 
and  more  openly  plnlosophising  upon  that  distinction,  in  his  writings. 
Thus,  in  his  boK^s  of  Laws  (wludi  we  shall  see  presently  were  of  the 
OKoteric  kind)  he  defends  the  popular  opinion,  which  hdd  the  aun, 
moon,  stars,  and  earth,  to  be  gods,  against  the  tbeoijr  of  Ajaaiageraa, 
which  taught  the  sun  was  a  mass  of  fire,  the  moon  a  haMtsMo  oartb, 
/he*  Heref  his  objecdon  to  the  sxw  rBiLoeoPBT,  as  ho  caSs  ft,  ia,  that 
it  was  an  inlet  to  atheism;  for  the  common  people,  whan  diey  enee 
finind  these  to  be  no  gods  which  they  had  received  fiir  aaeh»  would  be 
apt  to  condnde,  there  were  none  at  all;  but  in  his  Gcatylns,  which  mm 
of  the  esoteric  kind,  he  laughs  at  their  forefathers,  for  worshippiog  the 
sun  and  stars,  as  gods. 

vdKtv  iVrcMi^Mv  T9¥i  ftitm-^^n^'  Kvanf.  p.  47.  SUph.  6d.    Bat  sbgrr,  f.  M2,  &c. 
md  what  will  be  further  nid  on  thii  matter,  io  note  M,  at  tke  eoA  4^  thh  hoA. 

tiViTfy  m  mtXXJk  fu9  MTii^iv^i/  •  »u(f«r»ff. — Diqg.  loert.  lib.  iii.  aerU  80. 
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In  a  word,  the  oDcieiits  thougfat  this  distitictioii  of  the  doubU  doctrine, 
so  necessary  a  key  to  Plato's  writings,  that  they  composed  discourses 
on  it  Numeniusy  a  Pythagorean  and  Platonist  both  in  one,  wrote  a 
treatise  (now  lost)  of  the  secret  doctrinei  (that  is,  the  real  opinions)  of 
Plato  f*  which  would  probably  have  given  much  light  to  this  questioiv 
had  the  question  wanted  it.  But  Albinus,  an  old  Platonist,  hath^  in 
some  measure,  suj^lied  this  loss,  by  his  IfUrodttetian  to  the  Dialoguet 
o/*  Plato,  t  From  which  it  appears,  that  those  very  books,  where  Plato 
most  dwells  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish^ 
ments,  are  all  of  the  exoteric  kind.  To  this,  it  hath  been  said,  that  some 
of  these  were  of  the  potitictU  and  civil  kind:  and  so  say  I;  but  never** 
theless  of  the  exoteric^  called  politicaly  from  their  subject,  and  exotericai 
from  their  manner  of  handling  it.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
not  teach  these  objectors  that  it  must  needs  be  handled  exotericaUy, 
Jamblichus's  authority  must  decide  between  us;  who,  in  his  life  of 
Pythi^oras,!  hath  used  political  in  the  sense  of  exotericai.*  and  in  that 
class,  Albinus  ranks  §  the  Criton,  Phsedo,  Minos,  Symposium,  Law% 
Epistles,  Epinomis,  Menexenus,  Clitophon,  and  Philebus. 

There  is  an  odd  passage  in  Cicero,  |  which  seems  to  regard  the 
Phaedo  in  the  light  of  a  mere  exoteric  composition,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  auditor 
is  advised  to  read  the  Pluedo,  to  confirm  his  belief  in  this  point:  to 
which  he  replies.  Feci  mehereulcy  et  quidem  iopiue;  9ed  vxscio  quo- 
MOBO,  dum  lego  as^entior:  cum  po9ui  librum,  ei  tneeum  ipse  de  tmmor- 
taUiaie  ammorum  eatpi  cogUarcy  assensio  omma  ilia  elabitur.  The 
only  reasonable  account  I  can  give  of  this  reflection,  (for  to  suppose  it 
an  imitation  of  something  like  it  in  the  Phsedo  itself,  applied  to  a  very 
different  purpose,  gives  us  none  at  all)  I  say  the  only  reasonable  account 
is,  that  the  Phsedo  being  an  exoteric  dialogue,  and  written  for  the  peap^ 
was  held  amongst  the  learned  in  the  rank  of  a  philosophical  romance: 
but  while  one  of  these  better  sort  of  readers,  is  very  intent  on  such  a 
work,  a  master*piece,  like  this,  for  composition  and  doquence^  he  be- 
comes so  captivated  with  the  charms  and  allurements  of  these  graces, 
that  he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  the  hidden  meaning,  and  falls  into  the 
vulgar  deceit.  But  having  thrown  aside  the  book,  grown  cool,  and 
reflected  on  those  principles  concerning^  6rod  and  the  souij  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  philosophers  (of  which  more  hereafter)  all  the  bright  oolour^ 
ing  disappears,  and  the  gaudy  vision  shrinks  from  his  embrace.  A 
passage  in  Seneca's  JEpisiles,  will  explain,  and  seems  to  support,  this 
interpretation.     Quomodo  molesttis  est  jucunbum  somioum  yibenti, 

*  th^  t£9  TDM^f90t  Ji^»ff4rm — TetU  EoMb.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  4,  6.  Prap.  B^wg. 

t  Apod  Pafaie.  BiU.  Onic.  Uk  iii.  cssp.  2, 

t  S«ct.  150.  §  S«ct.  5.  II  TiMC.  DiRp.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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(gme^gekai;  auftari  mm  vohtptaiemy  eOamH  falmm^  effkeimm  tmmen 
werm.kidfeniem;  me  eprnioh  tua  fmhifeelt  n^furkan;  refooeamiemm  nm 
cogUaikmi  apim  tradUmm^  et  Uurmmy  H  Ucumety  uUernu.  Jwoabali  d$ 
vtarnitate  aaimttnim  qmmrere^  Into  mehereuU  credere.  Credebun  enini 
fiMsile  opiiiioiribiM  magnorom  yiromm,  rem  gratiMiiiiam  pronrittentfnBi 
nagis  quam  probantiuml  Dabam  me  epei  taniiB.  Jam  eram  faetidk^ 
miki,jam  reliquiae  rniaHe  infraeUB  eoniemnebam,  m  immenemm  Ukul 
JMipue  et  im  poeeeeeionem  omnis  mm  traneiiurue:  eum  ettbiio  espper^ 
fteeiue  eumyepietola  tua  aeeejpta^  et  tarn  vellum  bomniou  pereSA* 
■  The  Platomc  i^losqphy  being  then  entirely  Pytliagoreui  in  tlie  point 
ia-  qnertiony  and  this  latter  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  fotnre  aCate  of' 
tewarda  and  pmiiahnient%  we  might  fiurly  conclude  them  both  luder 
tiw  same  predicament. 

.  BntaaPuLTo  ia  eateemed  the  pecidiar  patron  of  this  doctrine ;  diiefly, 
I  nqppoaey  on  hia  being  the^Jl  who  hreught  vmAaovsJhr  the 
eftke  eauiff.  on  diia  aocoonty  it  will  be  ^aeciper  to  be  a  little  more 
tienlar. 

1.  First  then,  it  is  Very  true,  that  Plato  hadi  argued  mudi  Ibr  Ae 
eternity^  or,  if  you  will,  for  the  iwuitortality  of  the  soul.  But  to  know 
what  acHt  of  immortality  he  meant,  we  need  only  consider  what  sort  of 
aigumoits  he  employs.  Now  these,  which  he  was  so  fiunous  fbr  inrent- 
mg  and  enfordng,  were  natural  and  metaphyeicalj  taken  from  the 
eaaence  and  qualities  of  the  soul;  which  therefore  concluded  only  for  its 
permanency:  and  this  he  certainly  believed.|  -  But  for  any  moral  Ofyu^ 
mentey  from  which  only  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  can 
be  deduced,  he  resolves  them  all  into  tradition,  and  the  religion  of  his 
country* 

2.  As  the  inventing  reasons  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  tme 
cause  of  his  being  held  the  great  patron  of  this  doctrine ;  so  anoiAer,  was 
hia  famous  refinement  (for  it  was  indeed  hie)  of  the  naharai  metempey- 
ekoeiey  the  peculiar  notion  of  the  P3rthagoreans.  This  natural  metem^ 
ptyehotiewMMy  as  we  have  said,  that  the  euceeeeiee  traneUhn  cfthe  eoul 
iiUo  other  bodiee  wae  phyeieal  €md  neeeeeary,  and  exelueiw  qf  all  moral 
deeiynationufhateoever.  Plato,  on  recdving  this  opinion  from  his  master, 
gave  it  this  additional  improvement;  that  thoee  ehangee  and  transiHone 
were  the  puryaHone  of  impure  minde,  unfit,  by  reaeon  of  the  poUu* 
tieme  they  had  eontraeted,  to  reaeeend  the  place  from  whence  they 

*  EpiitlOS. 

f  Tutcul.  Diq>.  lib.  I.  ctp.  17.  Primmm  it  animtrum  mnaMiTATm  mm  twkm  mmaiam 
iitm  quod  pYTAAOOEAt,  ttd  sationkm  Oimm  •UuHsm. 

$Tolriti«iwatt«irt[Plato]atveU«eelerit,riUe0iaptiiiiM^  CicTtee. 

Diqi.  Ub.  i.  rtp.  tl.  Km0d^  i  tiftn  i  wdr^m  Xiyy,  m  k§  exprmmt  U  In  hM  tmMk  hwk 
if  Lawt. 
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came,  aand  rejoin  thai  substance  from  whence  they  were  diseerped; 
and  consequently,  thai  pure  immaculate  souls  were  easempt  from  this 
transm^ation.  Thus  Plato's  metempsycliosis  (which  was  as  peculiarly 
his,  as  the  other  was  Pythagoras's)  seemed  indeed  to  have  some  shadow 
of  a  moral  designation  in  it,  which  his  master's  had  not:  neither  did  it, 
like  that,  necessarily  subject  all  to  it,  without  distinction ;  or  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  In  this  then  they  differed :  but  how  much  they 
agreed  in  excluding  the  notion  of  all  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, will  be  seen,  when  in  the  next  section  we  come  to  show  what  a 
kind  of  existence  it  was  which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  afforded  to  the 
soul,  when  it  had  rejoined  that  universal  substance,  from  which  it  had 
been  diseerped. 

We  have  now  explained  the  three  sorts  of  metempsychosis  s~''4he  popu- 
lar;— that  which  was  peculiar  to  Pythagoras;  and  lastly,  that  peculiar  to 
Plato.  The  not  distinguishing  the  Platonic  from  the  Pythagoric;  and 
both,  from  the  popular,  has  occasioned  even  the  ancients  to  write  with 
much  obscurity  on  this  matter.  What  can  be  more  inexplicable  and 
contradictory  than  the  account  Servius  hath  given  of  it?  **  Sciendum, 
non  omnes  animas  ad  corpora  reverti.  Aliquse  enim  propter  vitse  merita 
non  redeunt:  aliquse  redeunt  propter  malam  vitam;  aliquss  propter  fati 
necessitatem." — In  JSn.  vi.  ver.  713.  Here,  he  has  jumbled  into  one^  as 
the  current  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis^  these  three  difierent  and  dis- 
tinct sorts:  aliqwB  propter  viUe  merita  non  redeunt,  belonging  to  the 
popular  notion ;  aliqua  redeunt  propter  fati  necessitatem,  belonging  to 
Pythagoras's ;  and  aliqua  propter  bialam  vitamy  to  Plato's. 

3.  However  it  b  very  true,  that  Plato  in  his  writings  inculcates  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments :  but  this,  always 
in  the  gross  sense  of  the  populace:  that  the  souls  of  ill  men  descended 
into  asses  and  swine; — ^that  the  uninitiated  lay  in  mire  and  filth; — ^that 
there  were  three  judges  of  hell:  and  talks  much  of  Styx,  Cocytus,  Ache- 
ron, &C.,  and  all  so  seriously,*  as  shows  he  had  a  mind  to  be  believed. 
But  did  he  indeed  believe  these  fables?  We  may  be  assured  he  did 
not:  for  being  the  most  spiritualized  of  the  philosophers,  had  he  really 
credited  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  would  have  re- 
fined and  purified  it,  as  he  did  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  soul, 
which  he  certainly  believed.  But  he  has  as  good  as  told  us  what  he 
really  thought  of  the  matter,  in  his  Epinomis;  where,  writing  of  the 
condition  of  a  good  and  wise  man  after  death,  he  says,  of  whom,  both  m 
jest  and  in  earnest,  /  constantly  affirm,  thai  when  such  a  one  shall 
hanejinished  his  destined  course  by  death,  he  shall  at  his  dissolution  be 
stript  of  those  many  senses  which  he  here  enjoyed;  and  then  only  par- 
Oeipate  of  one  simple  lot  or  condition.   And,  ofuAVYy  as  he  was  here, 

•  In  hJ»Gorgi«i,  Phmdo,  «od  RtpuiiUc. 
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btiftff  become  onb,  ke  ehaUbe  hajp>py^  m$ey  and  lieeeed.^  In  thU 
ige»  I  understftnd  Plato  secretly  to  intiiiiate,  that,  when  lie  was  ia  jme, 
he  lield  the  future  hiq>pmes«  of  good  men  in  a  peooliar  and  distinct  eac- 
i«tence>  which  is  ^e popular  and  moral  notion  o£  a  future  state:  bvly 
when  til  eamesty  he  held,  that  this  existence  was  not  personal  or  peeiAary 
but  a  common  Ufcj  without  distinct  sensations;  a  retolmHon  into  tke 
TtljK  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  whole  sentence  has  an  elegaal 
ambigiiity,  capable  of  either  meaning.  For  w^Xmr  miw^irmw  may  Mtliflr 
signify  our  many  passions  €tnd  oppeHieSy  or  our  many  cogitaHons,  Te 
deny  we  have  the  Jirst  of  these  in  a  future  state,  makes  nothing  against 
_a  distinct  existence;  but  to  deny  the  second^  does.  His  disdple  Aris- 
totle seems  to  have  understood  him  as  meaning  it  in  this  laUer  sense, 
when  in  earnest;  and  has  so  paraphrased  it  as  to  exclude  all  peculiar 
ezistenccf  There  is  the  same  ambiguity  in  l»  w6>,\m»  Um,  which  may 
either  signify,  that,  of  his  many  sensations,  he  hath  only  one  lefl,  the 
fteling  happiness ;  or  that,  from  being  a  part,  and  in  the  number  ofmasmf 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  he  is  become  oittf,  and  entire,  by  being 
joined  to,  and  united  with  the  uniTcrsal  nature.  Plato  affirms  all 
still  more  plainly,  in  his  commentary  on  Timseus,  where  he  agrees  to 
andior^s  doctrine  of  the  Sulcus  invention  of  the  roBsiOH  tomMmtm^ 

4.  Jn  confirmation  of  the  whole  (t.  e.  of  Plato's  disbelief  of  the  leligioiiB 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  as  founded  on  the  will  and  providenoe  of  tlie 
gods),  we  observe,  in  the  last  pku^  that  the  most  intelligent  of  the  an- 
cients regarded  what  Plato  said  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, to  be  said  only  in  the  exoteric  way  to  the  people. 

The  famous  stoic,  Chrysippus,^  when  he  blames  Plato,  as  not  rightly 
deterring  men  from  injustice,  by  frightful  stories  of  future  punishments, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  Plato  himself  gave  no  credit  to  them :  for  he 
turns  his  reprehension,  not  against  that  philosopher's  wrong  belief,  but 
his  wrong  judgment,  in  imagining  such  childish  terrors  |  could  be  useful 
to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

Strabo  plainly  declares  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  when,  speaking 

of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  he  says,  that  they  had  intfented  fables  in  the 

manner  of  Plato,  concerning  the  immoriaUiy  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 

judfffneni  in  the  shades  below;  and  other  things  of  the  same  nature.^ 

04fmTmr$9  JL/mm  mmH  ftrntiJifim.--  Sub  fin. 
t  S«e  hereafter,  in  sect  ir.  of  this  book.    :(  See  pp.  78, 79.     ^  Plut  de  Stele.  Refny. 
II  'Of  tiikf  hmfi^rm  rnt  *AjMmk  ittu  wm  'AAfHrm,  h*  J»  rk  nim^  rti  acMf^^cXMv  ml 

If  ILi^«Xl»Miri  Ik  urn  fiii»»t,  Jrvi^  mmi  IIAATON,  «n^  rf  Jtftm^imt  ^vx^f  mmi  rm  mmi 
fUm  »f4n«y,  mmk  mXXm  tuMivr*.— Geegr.  Mi.  xT.  p.  1040.  Gron.  mI. 
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Cekus  owns  that  every  thing  which  Plato  tells  us  of  a  fature  state, 
and  the  happy  abodes  of  the  virtuous,  is  an  allegory.  ''  But  what,"  says 
he,  **  we  are  to  understand  by  these  things,  is  not  easy  for  every  one  to 
find  out.  To  be  master  of  this,  we  must  be  able  to  comprehend  his 
meaning,  when  he  says.  They  cannot^  by  reason  of  their  imbecility  and 
iluggishnesSy  penetrate  into  the  highest  region.  But  were  then*  nature 
vigorotts  enough  to  raise  itself  to  so  sublime  a  contemplation,  they 
mould  then  come  to  understand,  that  this  was  the  true  heaven,  and  the 
true  irradiation^*'  *  To  understand  this  true  irradiaiion,  the  AMh»i9 
^«;,  we  must  consider  that  light  was  one  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  the  pagan  Elysium,  as  we  may  see  in  the  chapter  of  the  mys- 
teries; where  a  certain  ravishing  and  divine  light  is  represented,  as  mak- 
ing those  abodes  so  recommendable ; 

Largior  hie  campos  sether  et  lumine  Testit 
Purpureo 

But  this  remarkable  passage  of  Celsus,  besides  the  general  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  peculiar  Platonic 
metempsychosis.  For  here  Celsus  resolves  all  Plato's  meaning,  in  his 
representations  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  into  that 
metempsychosis:  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  that  was  resolvable  into 
the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  the  Divine  nature,  when  it  became  vigorous 
enough  to  penetrate  into  the  highest  region,  f 

The  emperor  Julian  addressing  himself  to  Heraclius  the  cynic,  on  the 
subject  of  that  sect,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  double  doctrine,  and 
the  admission  oi fable  into  the  teachings  of  the  philosophers,  observes, 
that  it  hath  its  use  chiefly  in  ethics  (in  which  he  includes  politics  ()  and 
in  that/Mzr£  of  theology  relating  to  initiation  and  the  mysteries.^  To 
support  which,  he  presently  quotes  the  example  of  Plato,  who,  when  he 
writes  of  theology y  or  as  a  theologer,  is  full  of  fables  in  his  accounts  of  the 
infernal  regions.  \\  From  hence  it  appears,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
learned  emperor,  Plato  did  not  only  not  speak  his  real  sentiments  of 
these  matters,  but  that  when  he  did  treat  of  them,  it  was  not  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  a  theologer;  in  which  character  the  ancient  sages  never 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  truth.  What 
iheae  fabtUous  relations  were,  he  intimates,  when  he  previously  speaks 

*  Tf  ))  im  r$urmf  i/t^v/^ii,  th  «'«fri  yfSfmi  ^uf  1 1  fih  trrtf  iwmtm  )vMMr«,  r/  wf^  l^th 

Mu  It  n  fwtt  i««r«  itn  ktm€^i0ttu  5i«^«»r«,  y^nu  X*  trt  Xxutit  ifm  i  JkXnim  •^f«Mf  m)  ^ 
AXu/iMv  fmt — Grig.  cont.  Cdls.  lib.  Tii.  p.  352.  Sp.  ed. 

f  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  —  ill(««f  *  ttm§9»fumif  }l,  ri  ^t^i  ^Sm»  Mmimf  W0Xtrt»i9  l^  ri  Wi^i  viAi*.— OraL  7* 

S  K«^  TtS  S««X«yijMv,  Tif  riXim*^,  umi  /»orriS4f.-»Ib. 

II  —  Irii  jMt}  nxdrtm  w»X>Jk  /Ufu/Uxiynrmi  m^  wm  U  fUv  w^myfUlrm  Sf«X«yMW«»— lb. 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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of  the  fitbles  taught  in  the  mysimiet:  by  which  he  could  only  mewn  their 
representations  of  a  future  state:  the  great  secret  of  the  mysteries,  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity,  being,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  nature  directly  contrary 
to  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  feripatbtics  and  STOica,  who  will  giro  ut 
much  less  trouble.  For  these  having  in  some  degree,  though  not  entirdy, 
thrown  off  the  legislative  character,  spoke  more  openly  against  a  fbtiiro 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Indeed  the  difference  in  this  pointy 
between  them  and  the  Platonists,  was  only  from  less  to  more  reserve,  as 
appears  from  their  all  having  the  same  common  principles  of  philo- 
sophizing. * 

III.  AaisTOTUE  was  the  disciple  of  Plato,  kad  his  rival.  This  emulaf- 
tion,  though  it  disposed  him  to  take  a  different  road  to  fame,  in  a  provinoe 
yet  unoccupied,  and  to  throw  off  the  legislative  character;  yet  it  set  him 
upon  writing  books  of  latcs  and  politics^  in  opposition  to  his  master; 
when)  he  takes  every  occasion  to  contradict. 

He  stuck  indeed  to  the  ancient  method  of  the  double  docifiney  but  with 
less  caution  and  reserve.     For,  whereas  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
kept  it  amongst  the  secrets  of  their  schools,  he  seems  willing  that  aU  the 
I  world  should  take  notice  of  it,  by  giving  public  directions  to  distingoish 

between  the  two  kinds,  f  Accordingly,  in  his  Nicomachian  ethics,  he 
expresses  himself  without  any  ceremony,  and  in  the  most  dogmatic  way, 
against  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Death  (says  he)  is 
(tfaU  things  the  most  terrible.  For  it  is  tlse  final  period  of  existence. 
And  beyond  that,  it  appear s^  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  for  the  dead 
man  to  dread  or  liope.X 

And  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  soul,  after  its  separation  from 
the  body,  will  neither  ^o^  nor  grieve^  love  nor  hate,  nor  be  subject  to  any 
passions  of  the  like  nature.  And  lest  we  should  suspect  that  this  was 
said  of  the  animal  life  only,  he  goes  further,  and  observes,  that  it  will 
tiien  neither  remember,  think,  nor  understand.^  It  must,  therefore, 
according  to  this  philosopher,  be  absolutely  lost,  as  to  any  separate 
existence. 

IV.  Zend,  the  founder  of  the  porch,  followed  the  mode,  in  writing  of 
laws  and  a  republic.  Agreeably  to  this  part  of  his  character,  we  find,  by 
Lactantius,  that  he  taught  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 

•  AcAd.  Qusst.  lib.  i. 

t  See  Cic.  £p.  ad  Au.  lib.  ir.  Ep.  16.— in  liiigulit  iibrif  [de  repoblica]  oter  pfuemlf t, 
at  Aristoteles  in  iis,  quos  V^t^rt^wt  rocat 

X  ^«/3i^a^«r«v  T  i  ^mmrts'  vt^f  yit^  mm)  tlXiv  In  rfp  rttnUrt  ^Mtl,  t^tt  kyrnHv,  tCrt 
tuutit  i7mm.— Eth.  ad  Nicom.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  p.  ISO.  ed.  Han.  1610,  Svo. 

i  Tih  AlANOEiaSAl,  mml  «IAEIN  4  MIS£IM,  •^x  Uvn  Uimv  wdtn,  iXX^  rtiSU  rtS 
tx»*r0t  UiTm  4  imtiu  %x^  ^''  ""^  r§9r49  fluft^wn,  «vn  MVHMONBTE,  »tfr§  fkAiT.—- Do 
•almay  lib.  t. 
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the  very  ternw  of  Plato:  E&se  hiferon  Zeno  stoieus  doettii;  et  iedei 
piorum  ab  impiis  esse  discretas;  et  illos  quidem  quietas  ac  delectabUes^ 
incolere  regionet,  has  vera  luerBpamas  in  tenebrosis  ioeis  atque  in  easni 
voraginibus  horrendis*  Yet,  tre  know  that  he  and  the  whole  porth 
held,  that  God  governed  the  world  only  by  his  general  providence ;  whicll 
did  not  extend  either  to  individuals,  cities,  or  people, :  f  and,  not  to  insist 
that  his  follower  Chrysippus  laughed  at  these  things,  as  the  most  childish 
of  all  terrors,  we  know  too,  that  the  philosophic  principle  of  his  school 
was,  that  the  sotU  died  with  tJie  body,  J  Indeed,  to  compliment  their 
WISE  MAN,  the  stoics  taught  that  his  sotd  held  it  out  till  the  general  con- 
flagration ;  by  which,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  their  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  duplicity  of  the  soul,  we  shall  find  they  meant  ju^ 
nothing. 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  stoics  entirely  laid  aside  the  legis- 
lative character;  for  which  their  master  appears  to  have  had  no  talents, 
as  we  may  judge  by  what  he  lays  down  in  his  republic^  that  states  should 
not  busy  themselves  in  erecting  temples;  for  we  ought  not  to  think  there 
is  amj  thing  holy,  or  sacred,  or  tJiat  deserves  any  real  esteem,  in  the 
work  of  masons  and  labourers,  §  The  good  man  had  forgot  that  he  wai 
writing  laws  for  sl people;  and  so  turned  impertinently  enough  to  philo- 
sophise with  the  stoical  sage.  The  truth  is,  this  sect  had  never  an  j 
great  name  for  legislation :  the  reason  is  evident.  This  part  of  ethics, 
more  than  any  other,  requires  the  cultivation  of,  and  adherence  to,  what 
is  called  common  notices.  Whereas,  of  all  the  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  the  stoical  morals  most  deviated  from  nature.  H  They  soon 
felt  the  effects  which  the  doctrines  of  their  school  had  on  common  life, 
and  therefore  in  good  time  laid  the  study  of  politics  quite  aside.  Afler 
which,  they  wrote,  without  the  least  reserve,  against  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

Thus  Epictetus,  a  thorough  stoic,  if  ever  there  was  any,  speaking  of 
death,  says,  "But  whither  do  you  go?  no  where  to  your  hurt:  you  return 
fipom  whence  you  came :  to  a  friendly  consociation  with  your  kindred 
elements:  what  there  was  of  the  nature  of  fire  in  your  composition,  returns 
to  the  element  of  fire.;  what  there  was  of  earth,  to  earth;  what  of  air,  to 

♦  Inst.  lib.  vil.  sect  7.  f  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ill.  cap.  39. 

X  Oi  rrttiKti  tl^i$vfa9  rait  rm/^rmt  iw^i^i^ia*  rnv  miv  ishurri^at  SifAm  T9$t  fvy»»if»Mft 
ytntimt  (r«i/rif»  Ji  Jt^  rif  kwrnHtirtny,  t^»  D  iVx0f«rf#«v  $Ul  IrrJ  w%^)  r«vr  ZOfOTX,  mmi 
luxv  ^'  •»rvf«ri«rr.~Piut.  de  Plao.  Phil.  lib.  ir.  o.  7.— See  the  Critical  Inquiry  into  tlie 
Opinions  and  Practice  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  pp.  27—37,  2d.  ed. 

/3«p«»r^.^-Apud  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  p.  6. 
II  See  note  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

2  H  2 
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aSr;  and  of  water,  to  water.     There  is  no  helly  nor  Acheron^  nor  CoeytuMf 
nor  PyripKUgethon!** 

In  another  place,  he  says,  '<  The  hour  of  death  approaches.  Do  not 
endeavour  to  aggravate,  and  make  things  worse  than  they  really  are: 
represent  them  to  yourself  in  their  true  light.  The  time  is  now  oome 
when  the  materials  of  which  you  are  confounded  will  be  resohed  imio 
the  elements  from  which  they  were  originally  taken.  What  hurt  or  cause 
of  terror  is  there  in  this?  or  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  ABsoLxrrmLY 

PBBI8HETH?''t 

Aktoninus  says,  *^  He  who  feareth  death,  either  fears  that  he  shall  be 
deprived  of  all  sense,  or  that  he  shall  experience  different  sensatioBi.  If 
all  sensations  cease,  you  will  be  no  longer  subject  to  pain  and  misery;  if 
you  be  invested  with  senses  of  another  kind,  you  will  become  another 
creature,  and  will  continue  to  exist  as  such."t 

Seneca,  in  his  consolation  to  Marcia,  daughter  of  the  famous  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus  the  stoic,  is  not  at  all  behindhand,  in  the  firank  avowal 
of  the  same  principles.  Cogitay  nulUs  defunctum  malts  affiei:  ilia  qua 
nobis  inferos  faciunt  terribilesy  fabulam  esse:  nullas  imminere  mortms 
tenebras,  nee  carcerem^  nee  flumina  flagrantia  igney  nee  obUmams 
amnem,  nee  trUmnalia,  et  reos  et  in  ilia  libertate  tarn  laxa  uUos  iierum 
iyrannos.  Luserunt  ista  poetcBy  et  vanis  nos  agitavere  terronbus. 
Mors  omnium  dolorum  et  solutio  est  et  finis:  ultra  quam  mala  nostra 
non  exeunty  quce  nos  in  Ulam  tranquiUitatem,  ts  qua,  antequam  ras- 
CEKEUUJtyJacuimuSy  reponit,^ 

Lucian,  who  of  all  the  ancients  best  understood  the  intrigues  and  intri- 
cacies of  ancient  philosophy,  appears  to  have  had  the  same  thoughts  of  the 
stoics  upon  the  point  in  question.  In  his  Jupiter  Tragicus,  or  discourse  on 
providence^  Damis,  the  Epicurean,  arguing  against  providence,  silences  the 
stoic,  Timocles,  when  he  comes  to  the  inequality  of  events;  because  the 
author  would  not  suffer  his  stoic  to  bring  in  2i  future  state  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  And,  that  nothing  but  decorum,  or  the  keeping  each  sect  to 
its  own  principles,  made  him  leave  the  stoic  embarrassed,  appears  from  his 
J%qfiter  Confutedy  or  discourse  on  destiny;  where,  when  Cyniscus  presses 

•  —  IIw  I  lit  «yJJf  ?!*»•»,  AXX*  «/•»  Xyiuvt  **t  ra  ^iXm  umi  ryyyt^  iiV  rk  rrM;^i7«-  0^09  i» 
if  #M  wvf,  Wf  wvf  aTufttf  iff  ^f  yttiityj  tJg  yviinv'  Sr$f  wnvfimrigv,  Uf  wnv/A^Tt^r  *ro 
^•r'fu,  %U  uiirtff*  «vhit  "A^nf,  wh  *hx*^h  •i^^  Kmmvrlit  '^  Tl»^X.iyiim9, — A|Nld 
Arrian.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 

f  'H^  %mt(it  awiafuf  fnh  r^yflu  ri  wfiyfAm,  mkk'  i7n  it  tx**»  ''^  fuu^  rj^  iXtiw,  If 
^f  #wiiX/i»,  lif  UiTw  waXif  JLmXifinfmit  mm)  ri  iufify  ri  ftiXXts  JiwiXX9f0m  rSn  i»  r^  gfr^y. 
Lib.  iT.  7.  ].  0IIP 

X  'O  ro  ^mmrh  p^fiw/awit  mrt  «mu#I«#»«»  p^fiurauy  A  atlHnn*  lA^ttmty  AAA*  J!n  timirt 

^  0St  CAvrift  viii.  58. 
S  Cap.  19. 
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Jupiter  with  the  same  arguments  agunst  providence,  Jupiter  easily  extri- 
cates himself:  <'  You  appear  by  this,  Cyniscus,  to  be  ignorant  what  dread- 
ful punishments  await  the  wicked  after  this  life,  and  what  abundant  happi- 
ness is  reserved  for  the  good."* 

I  will  only  observe  in  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  that  the  famous 
8TOICAI.  BENOVATioN  (which  hath  been  opposed  to  what  is  here  repre- 
sented) seems  to  have  been  conceived  on  the  natural  metempsychosis  of 
Pythagoras.  Origen  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  The  generality 
of  the  stoics  not  only  subject  every  thing  mortal  to  these  benovations, 
but  the  immortals  likewise,  and  the  very  gods  themselves.  For  after  the 
conflagration  of  the  universe,  which  hath  happened  already,  and  will 
happen  hereafter,  in  infinite  successions,  the  same  face  and  order  of  things 
hath  been  and  ever  will  be  preserved  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
It  is  true,  the  men  of  this  school,  to  ease  a  little  the  labouring  absurdity, 
contend  for  no  more  than  the  most  exact  resemblance  of  things,  in  one 
renovatiofiy  to  those  of  another.  Thus  the  next  Socrates  was  not  indi- 
vidually the  same  with  the  last,  but  one  exactly  like  him ;  with  exactly 
such  a  wife  as  Xantippe,  and  such  accusers  as  Anytus  and  Melitus."f 
Which,  however,  shows  the  folly  of  bringing  this  renovation  for  a  proof, 
that  the  stoics  believed  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Having  now  gone  through  these  foub  famous  schools,  I  should 
have  closed  the  section,  but  that  I  imagined  the  curious  reader  would  be 
well  pleased  to  know  what  Cicero  thought,  on  this  import^t  point; 
Cicero,  who  finished  the  conquests  of  his  countrymen  in  Greece,  and 
brought  home  in  triumph,  those  only  remains  of  their  ancient  grandeur, 
their  philosophy  and  eloquence.  %  But  there  are  great  difliculties  in 
getting  to  his  real  sentiments.     I  shall  mention  some  of  the  chief. 

1.  First,  that  which  arises  from  the  use  of  the  double  doctrine;  a  cir- 
cumstance common  to  the  Greek  philosophy;  of  its  essence;  and  there- 
fore, inseparable  from  its  existence.  The  ancients  .who  lived  after  Cicero, 

*  Ov  yk^  •?#/«,  Z  Kjnirnt,  iiXi««f,  ftira  r«v  /3i«v,  •!  «'«mi(m  rof  »«X«#iif  vr«/wfMvri»»  4  if 

i*  2r»7»£f  •$  wXutvt  »u  faiu9  ri^v  ri»v  Smr^y  vi^/dl**  rmairnt  iiuu  ptwUy  itXkM  mu  tii* 
rm  itimrnrtn  xai  rm  jukt*  mtr»vt  B^uif*  fiurk  ym^  rhf  raS  varrif  l»«'i/^wri»  a^tt^dKtt  yf>«- 
t»i9ti9f  Mmi  awu^m/ui  lr«^infv,  4  »¥rfi  rdl^t  kif  '^VC^*  f**Xf  ^i^*V  wtifrtn  y\y»n  n  nsu  %9Ttu, 

X««T«vf  ^«#-i»  Xwifim  muwa  ^rtfititt  rtlti  aw»  rZw  v'^Ti^wf  w%^illiai9  wiiwraf  7mi  ^i^  Z*«^«c«f 
wmkn  yimrodf  mva^aXXaxrit  rtt  r<j»  2«»^aniy  ym/in^ttf  «r«^«A.X«»r*»  rnt  SAn/iVvnf,  nmi 
MaTiiy»^n^ifU90t  viti  JLTm^rnkkdMrtit  'AtvrM  ««2  MiXjrM— Grig.  coot.  Cels.  lib.  iv.  ed. 
Spen.  pp.  208,  209.  The  nalure  of  this  rtnovation  is  examined  at  large,  and  admirably 
developed,  in  the  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philoeophen.^— See  note 
8,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

ytfifum  IIAIAEIAN  ri  %mi  AOFON.— Plut.  Vit.  Cic. 
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sach  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origeny  Synesius,  Sallust  the  pbibMo- 
l^er,  Apiileius,  do  in  fiict  speak  of  it  as  an  instrument  stili  in  use}  nor 
do  any  other  ever  mention  it  as  a  thing  become  obsolete.  So  that  wlpen 
Cicero  undertook  to  explain  the  Greek  philosophy  to  his  countryme% 
he  coidd  not  but  employ  so  fashionable  a  vehicle  of  science.  Bat  bow 
much  it  contributed  to  hide  the  real  sentiments  of  the  user,  we  have  seen 
above. 

2.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  sect  he 
espoused,  the  new  accuiemy;  which  was  entirely  sceptical:  it  professed 
a  way  of  philosophising,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  any  one  to  tn- 
terfere  with  his  own  opinions  \  or,  indeed,  to  have  any.  It  is  true,  were  we 
to  consider  Cicero  as  a  strict  academicy  in  the  Grecian  sense  of  adhering 
to  a  sect,  our  inquiry  would  be  presently  at  an  end;  or  at  least  very 
impertinent:  but  he  professed  this  philosophy  in  a  much  laxcr  ways  as 
we  shall  now  see. 

3.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  difficulty,  arising  from  the  mauier  m 
which  the  Greek  philosophy  was  received  in  Italy.  The  Romans  in 
general  were,  by  their  manners  and  dispositions,  little  qualified  for  speoa- 
iative  science.  When  they  first  got  footing,  and  had  begun  a  commeioe 
for  arts,  in  Greece,  they  entertained  great  jealousies  of  the  sophists,  mod 
iised  them  roughly:  and  it  was  long  before  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
think  favourably  of  a  set  of  men,  who  professed  themselves  always  able 
and  ready  to  dispute  for  or  against  virtue  indifferently :  *  and  even 
then,  the  Greek  philosophy  was  introduced  into  Rome  but  as  a  more 
refined  species  of  luxury,  and  a  kind  of  table-furniture,  set  apart  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  great;  who  were  yet  very  far  from  the  Grecian 
humour,  jurare  in  verba  magistri :  they  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  they  espoused,  not  as  a  rule  of  life,  but  only  as  a  kind  of  apparatus 
for  their  rhetoric  schools ;  to.  enable  them  to  invent  readily,  and  reason 
justly,  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Cicero,  who  best  knew  upon  what  footing  it 
was  received,  says  no  less,  when  he  ridicules  Cato  for  an  unfashionable 
fellow.  HcBC  homo  ingeniosissimus  M.  Cato  auctorihus  eruditissimis 
inductus,  arripuit,  neque  i>isputandi  causa,  ut  magna  pahs,  sed  ita 
Vivendi,  f  The  least,  then,  we  may  conclude  from  hence  is,  tliat  Cicero, 
laughing  at  those  who  espoused  a  sect  vivendi  causa,  did  himself  es- 
pouse the  academic,  causa  disputandi:  which  indeed  he  frankly  enough 
confesses  to  his  adversary,  in  this  very  oration :  fatebor  enim,  Cato,  me 
quoque  in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo,  qusesisse  adjumenta  doc- 
trinae.  Which,  in  other  words,  is,  I  myself  espoused  a  sect  of  philosophy, 
for  its  use  in  disputation.  Quintilian,  haWng  spoken  of  Cicero  as  a 
philosopher,  when  he  comes  to  Cato's  nephew,  Brutus,  (in  his  philoso- 
phy, as  much  in  earnest  as  his  uncle,)  of  him,  by  way  of  contrast  to 

*  See  note  T,  at  the  end  of  thi>  book.        f  S—  iiota  U,  «t  the  and  cfthft  bgok. 
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Ciceroy  he  tays,  Egregius  vero,  mu^toque  quam  in  orationibua  prsBstan- 
tior  Brutusy  suffecit  ponderi  rerum:  scias  enim  sentire  qtue  dicit.  As 
much  as  to  say,  **  in  this  he  was  like  Cicero,  that  he  was  equal  to  his 
subject;  in  this  however  he  was  unlike,  that  he  <Uway9  said  what  he 
thought.**  This  slippery  way,  therefore,  of  professing  the  Greek  philo* 
sophy,  must  needs  add  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  we  complain  of. 

4.  A  fourth  difficulty  arises  from  Tully's  purpose  in  writing  his  works 
of  philosophy:  which  was,  not  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  any  point 
of  ethics  or  metaphysics,  but  to  explain  to  his  countrymen,  in  the  most 
intelligible  manner,  whatever  the  Greeks  had  taught  concerning  them. 
In  the  execution  of  which  design,  no  sect  could  so  well  serve  his  turn 
as  the  K£W  academy,  whose  principle  it  was,  not  to  interfere  with  their 
own  opinions :  and  a  passage,  in  his  academic  questions,  inclines  me  to 
think,  he  entered  late  into  this  sect,  and  not  till  he  had  formed  his  pro* 
ject.  Varro,  one  of  the  dialogists,  says  to  him:  sedde  teipso  quid  est 
quod  audio?  Tully  answers:  quanam  de  ref  Varro  replies:  relictam 
a  te  VETEREM  JAM,  troctori  autem  novam.  Varro  hints  at  it  again, 
where,  speaking  afterwards  to  Tully,  he  says,  twE  sunt  nunc  partes,  quas 
ab  antiquorum  ratione  nunc  desciscis,  et  ea,  quce  ah  Arcesila  novata 
sunt  probas^  docerey*  Sfc.  This  further  appears  from  a  place  in  his 
Nature  of  the  Gods^  f  where  he  says,  that  his  espousing  the  new  ctca* 
demy  of  a  sudden,  was  a  thing  altogether  unlooked  for.  Multis  etiam 
sensi  mirabile  videriy  earn  nobis  potissimum  probatam  esse  philosophiam^ 
qua  lucem  eriperet  et  quasi  noctem  quandam  rebus  offunderet,  deserUB^ 
que  disciplima,  et  jam  pridem  relictce  patrocinium  nec  ofinatum  a 
nobis  esse  suscepium.  The  change  then  was  late;  and  after  the  ruin 
of  the  republic ;  when  Cicero  retired  from  business,  and  had  leisure,  in 
his  recess,  to  plan  and  execute  this  noble  undertaking.  So  that  a  learned 
critic  i^pears  to  have  been  mistaken,  when  he  supposed  the  choice  of 
the  new  accuiemy  was  made  in  his  youdi.  This  sect,  says  he,  did  best 
agree  with  the  vast  genius  and  ambitious  spirit  o/*  young  Ciceko.^ 

5.  But  the  principal  difficulty  proceeds  from  the  several  and  various 
characters  he  sustained  in  his  life,  and  writings;  which  habituated  him 
to  feign  and  dissemble  his  opinions.  He  may  be  considered  as  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  philosopher.  1.  As  a  statesman,  he  dis- 
charged the  office  of  a  fat&igt,  urbis  conservator  et  parens,  in  a  go- 
vernment torn  in  pieces  by  the  dissensions  between  senate  and  people. 
But  could  this  be  done  by  speaking  his  real  sentiments  to  either?  Both 
were  very  faulty;  and,  as  faulty  men  generally  are,  too  angry  to  hear 

'^  Manutius  and  Davies,  who,  I  suppose,  did  not  attend  to  what  passed  before,  agree  to 
throw  out  the  word  nunc,  as  perfectly  useless  and  insignificant. 
t  Lib.  i  cap.  3. 
%  Remarkf  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Freetbiiiking,  part  ii.  rem.  53. 
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rmaon,  I  haye  given  an  instance  below,  in  the  case  of  the  CdHUne 
qriraey.  And  the  issue  of  it  declares  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct.  Her 
saved  the  republic  2.  As  a  philosofher,  his  end  and  design  in 
writing  was  not  to  deliver  his  own  opinion,  but  to  explain  the  Gredma 
philosophy.  On  whidi  account  he  blames  those  men  as  too  curious,  wte 
were  for  knowing  his  own  sentiments.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  he 
brings  in  stoics,  Epicureans,  Platonists,  academics  new  and  old,  in  order 
to  instruct  the  Romans  in  their  various  opinions,  and  several  ways  of 
reasoning.  But  whether  it  be  himself  or  others  that  are  Inrought  npoo 
the  stage,  it  is  the  (icademicy  not  Cicero ;  it  is  the  stoic,  the  Eptcureaiiy 
not  Balbus  nor  Velleius,  who  deliver  their  opinions.  3.  As  an  okatos, 
he  was  an  advocate  for  his  client^  or  more  properly  personated  him. 
**  Vemm  etiam,**  says  Quintilian^  ''in  his  causis  quibus  advocamor,  eadem 
differentia  diligenter  est  custodienda.  Utimur  enim^^tcm^  personarum, 
et  velut  ore  alieno  loquimur.  In  this  case,  then,  he  was  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  his  client,  not  his  own.  So  that  in  all  these  cases,  though 
he  acted  neither  a  weak  nor  an  unfair  part,  he  becomes  totally  inscmt- 
ablew  For  these  were  characters,  all  equally  personated:  and  no  one 
more  the  real  man  than  the  other:  but  each  of  them  taken  up,  and  laid 
down,  for  the  occasion.  This  appears  from  the  numerous  inconsisten- 
cies we  find  in  him,  throughout  the  course  of  his  sustaining  them.  In 
his  oration  de  Harusp,  respon,  in  senatu,  when  the  popular  superstition 
was  inflamed  by  present  prodigies,  he  gives  the  highest  character  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  founders  of  their  established  religion: 
''  Ego  vero  primdm  habeo  auctores  ac  magistros  religionum  colendarum 
majores  nostros:  quorum  mihi  tanta  fuisse  sapientia  videtur,  ut  satis 
superque  prudentes  sint,  qui  illorum  prudentiam,  non  dicam  assequi,  sed, 
quanta  fuerit,  perspicere  possint."  Yet  in  his  treatise  of  Laws,  as  the 
reader  has  seen  above,  *  he  frankly  declares,  that  the  folly  of  their  an- 
cestors had  suffered  many  depravities  to  he  brought  into  religion.  Here 
the  philosopher  confuted  the  statesman:  as,  in  another  instance,  the 
statesman  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  philosopher.  He  defends 
the  paradoxes  of  the  stoics  in  a  philosophical  dissertation:  but  in  his 
oration  for  Murtena,  he  ridicules  those  paradoxes  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Nor  under  one  and  the  same  character,  or  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  is  he  more  consistent.  In  the  orations  against  Catilincy  when  he 
opens  the  conspiracy  to  the  senate,  he  represents  it  as  the  most  deep- 
laid  design,  which  had  infected  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  in  the 
city.  Yet,  when  he  brings  the  same  affair  before  the  people,  he  talks  of 
it  as  only  the  wild  and  senseless  escape  of  a  few  desperate  wretches;  it 
being  necessary  for  his  purpose,  that  the  senate  and  people,  who  viewed 
the  conspiracy  from  several  stations,  should  see  it  in  different  lights. 

<»  Sm  book  ii.  tect  & 
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We  meet  witii  numbers  of  the  like  contradictions,  deliyered  in  his 
own  person,  and  under  his  philosophic  character.  Thus,  in  his  books  of 
diffinationj  he  combats  all  augury,  &c.,  and  yet,  in  his  philosophic 
treatise  oflaws^  he  delivers  himself  in  their  favour;  and  in  so  serious 
and  positive  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  him  in  earnest* 
In  a  word,  he  laughed  at  the  opinions  of  state,  when  he  was  amongst 
the  philosophers ;  he  laughed  at  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  when 
he  was  cajoling  an  assembly;  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  both,  when 
withdrawn  amongst  his  friends  in  a  comer.  Nor,  is  this  the  worst  part 
of  the  story.  He  hath  given  us  no  mabk  to  distinguish  his  meaning: 
for,  in  his  acctdemic  questions,*  he  is  ready  to  swear  he  always  speaks 
what  he  thinks:  Jurarem  per  Jovem  deosque  penates,  me  et  ardere 
studio  veri  reperiendi,  et  ea  sentire  qusB  dicerem:f  yet,  in  his  Nature  of 
the  Gods^X  he  has  strangely  changed  his  note:  Qui  autem  requirunt, 
quid  quaque  de  re  ipsi  sentiamus,  curiosius  id  faciunt  quam  necesse  est. 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  in  which  of  his  writings  we  can  have  any  reason- 
able assurance  of  his  true  sentiments  ?  I  reply,  scarce  in  any,  but  his 
EFisTLES.  Nor  is  this  said  to  evade  any  material  difference  that  may 
be  found  in  his  other  woi^s,  in  &vour  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments:  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  very  glaring  instances  of 
his  disbelief,  as  far  as  we  can  hazard  a  judgment  of  his  mind.  As  in  his 
Offices,  which  bids  the  fairest  of  any  to  come  from  his  heart,  he  delivers 
himself  very  effectually  against  it ;  as  will  appear  in  the  next  section. 
And  in  his  oration  for  Cluentius  to  the  judges,  he  speaks  with  yet  more 
force  on  the  same  side  of  the  question :  '^  Nam  nunc  quidem  quid 
tandem  ill!  mali  mors  attulit  ?  nisi  forte  ineptiis  "ac  fabulis  ducimur,  ut 
existimemus  ilium  apud  inferos  impiorum  supplicia  perferre,*' &c.  ^'^use 
si  falsa  sunt,  id  quod  omnes  intelligunt,  quid  ei  tandem  aliud  mors 
eripuit  prseter  sensum  dolorisP' 

Nor  will  most  of  tJiose  passages,  which  are  usually  brought  in  support 
of  the  opinion,  that  Tully  did  really  believe  the  immortality  of  the  souiy 
stand  in  any  account  against  these:  because,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  section,  they  best  agree  to  a  kind  of  immortality  very  consistent 
with  a  thorough  disbelief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
As  to  the  celebrated  argument  of  Plato,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
explained  and  enforced  by  Cicero,  it  is  so  big  with  impiety  and  nonsense, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  any  Christian  divine  could  have  the  indis- 
cretion to  recommend  it  as  doing  credit  to  ancient  philosophy ;  or  to 
extol  the  inventors  and  espousers  of  it,  as  having  delivered  and  enter- 
tained very  just,  rational,  and  proper  notions  concerning  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  human  soul.  If  we  examine  this  philosophy  as  it  is  delivered 
OS  by  Plato  in  his  Phsedrus,  or  as  it  is  translated  by  Cicero  in  his  first 

*  Lib.  iT.  tect.  SO.  f  See  noto  X,  st  the  end  of  this  book.         \  Lib.  i.  tect  6. 
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TioBOiilaiiy  we  diall  find  it  gives  &e  hoouui  soul  the  attributes  of  Che 
Divine  Being,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  from  eternity,  uncreated  and 
•df-existent.  Speaking  of  the  principle  of  motiony  or  the  soul^  it  sayi^ 
prineipii  autem  nulla  est  origo:  nam  e  principio  oriuntur  omnia:  ipsoa 
autem  nulla  ex  re  olid  nasei  potest  f  neo  enim  essetid  principium  quod 

gigneretur  aliunde. — Id  autem  nee  mud  potest,  nee  mori. Ha&o  est 

propria  natura  animi  atque  vis;  quae  si  est  una  ex  omnibus,  quae  se  ipsa 
semper  moveat,  neque  fuUa  certe  est,  et  cetema  est — 1  Tuse.  cap.  2,  3, 
It  is  plain  too,  that  this  argument  assigns  the  human  soul  a  necessabt 
immortality,  or  an  immortality  which  arises  from  its  nature  and  essence, 
or  from  its  original  and  inherent  powers ;  and  not  from  the  will  or  ap« 
pointment  of  God.  We  are  told  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  because  it  is 
a  self-moving  substance;  for  that  a  self-moving  substance  can  never  cease 
to  be,  since  it  will  always  have  a  power  of  existing  within  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  or  external  cause.  And  what  can  be  said  more 
of  Grod  himself?  sentit  igitur  animus  se  moveri,  quod  cum  sentit  illud, 
mia  sentit  se  vi  sua,  non  aliena,  moveri;  nee  accidere  posse^  tU  ipse  wm^ 
quam  a  se  deseratur. — 1  Tusc.  cap.  23.  Here  its  immortality  is  not 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  any  foreign  or  external  cause, 
but  is  resolved  into  the  natural  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soul  itself! 

Plato  says,  iiniH  H  dyinttirop  xal  dhti^^o^p  uvro  difiyKn  Hwat roa^T«  2j 

•Ifrf  diF6Xh.voi»t  ^Ct$  yiynoiett  ^v^UToit,  i£  dutyxns  «iyfy»irrov  ri  xmI  dim^mrm 
4nfxn  St»  itfi.     The  necessity  here  spoken  of  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  internal  faculty  and  power  of  the  soul,  or  from  the  principle  of  self- 
motion.     The  force  of  all  this,  has  been  shuffled  over  by  the  writers 
against  the  Divine  Legation  witli  only  repeating,  that  Cicero  inferred 
the  immortality  of  tlie  soul  from  its  wonderful  powers  and  faculties^ 
on  its  principle  of  self -motiony  its  memory,  invention^  wit,  and  compre- 
hcnsion.    As  to  self-motion,  the  word  is  equivocal,  and  may  citlier  sig- 
nify the  power  given  to  a  being  to  begin  motion ;  or  a  power  inherent 
and  essential  to  a  being,  who  has  all  things  within  itself,  and  receives 
nothing  from  without     Now  we  have  shown,  that  Plato  and  his  follow- 
ers used  self-motion,  when  applied  to  the  soul,  in  this  latter  sense ;  and 
from  thence  inferred  a  necessary  immortality  in  that  being  which  had 
it,  an  immortality  which  implied  increation  and  self-existence.     As  to 
the  other  powers  and  faculties  of  memory,  invention,  wit  and  compre^ 
hension,  whatsoever  immortality  may  be  logically  deduced  from  them, 
it  is  not  that  which  Cicero  deduces :  for,  as  we  see,  his  is  a  strict  and 
proper  immortality,  an  existence  from  all  eternity,  to  all  eternity :  in  a 
word,  the  immortality  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself.    Si  cernerem,  says 
Tully,  quemadmodum  nasci  possent  [facultates  animi]  etiam  quemad- 
modum  interirent  viderem. — 1    Tusc.  cfkp.  24*     And  again,  when  he 
proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul  against  Panaetius,  he  goes  upon  the 
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principle,  that  the  aoul  cannot  be  9bown  to  be  immortal,  but  on  the  8up<> 
position  of  its  being  actually  ungenerated.     Volt  enim  [Pansetius]  quod 
nemo  negat,  quicquid  ncUum  sit  interire ;  ■      nasci  autem  animo6»  quod 
declaret  eorum  similitudo-— nihil  necessitatis  adfert  cur  nascatur,  animi 
similitudo^-«l  Tusc.  cap.  32,  33.    I  would  therefore  have  the  friends  of 
SEASON,  not  to  say  of  revelation,  consider  whether  these  extravagant 
jiotions  of  the  human  soul,  do  any  honour  to  ancient  philosophy?  and 
whether  TuUy  had  not  acted  a  more  decent  and  modest  part,  to  have 
held  consistently,  even  with  Epicurus,  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  than 
with  Plato,  that  it  was  uncreated,  self-exUtent,  and  necessarily  eternal f 
It  is  only  then,  as  we  say,  in  his  Epistles  to  his  friends,  where  we 
see  the  man  divested  of  the  politician,  the  sophist,  and  the  advocate: 
and  there  he  professes  his  disbelief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun«> 
ishments  in  the  frankest  and  freest  manner.     To  L.  Mescinius  he  saysc 
*<  Sed  ut  ilia  secunda  moderate  tulimus,  sic  hanc  non  solum  adversam, 
sed  funditus  eversam  fortunam  fortiter  ferre  debemus;  ut  hoc  saltem  in 
maximis  malis  boni  consequamur,  ut  mortem,  quam  etiam  beati  contem- 
nere  debeamus,  propterea  quod  nullum  sensum  esset  habitura,  nunc  sic 
affecti,  non  modo  contemnere  debeamus,  sed  etiam  optare."*     In  his 
epistle  to  Torquatus,  he  says :  "  Ita  enim  vivere  ut  non  sit  vivendum, 
miserrimum  est.     Mori  autem  nemo  sapiens  miserum  dixit,  ne  beato 
quidem — ^sed  haec  consolatio  levis  est;  ilia  gravior,  qua  te  uti  spero:  ego 
certe  utor.     Nee  enim  dum  erg,  angar  ulla  re,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa: 
et  si  NON  ERG,  sensu  omnino  careho"^     Some  have  taken  the  ero  and 
non  ero,  in  this  passage,  to  relate  generically,  to  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence absolutely ;  and  not,  as  Tully  certainly  meant  it,  specijically,  to  the 
state  of  existence  or  non-existence  here,  i.  e.  life  or  death.     But  if  that 
were  his  meaning,  that  if  he  had  no  being  he  should  have  no  sense,  Tor- 
quatus, for  so  wonderful  a  discovery,  might  well  have  returned  him  his 
proverb,  quoted  in  this  epistle,  yX«t/»  ilg  *A6iif»g,     On  the  contrary,  his 
meaning  in  all  these  passages  is  that  he  should  have  no  sense,  because  he 
should  have  no  being.    So  in  his  Tuscul.  lib.  i.  cap.  1 1,  Quomodo  igitur, 
aut  cur,  mortem  malum  tibi  videri  dicis;  quae  aut  beatos  nos  effici^ 
animis  manentibus ;  aut  non  miseros,  sensu  carentes,  i.  e.  animis  non 
manentibus.     But  the  foregoing  passage  from  the  epistle  to  Mescinius, 
in  which  we  find  the  same  thought,  and  in  the  same  expression,  puts  the 
meaning  out  of  doubt.     Add  to  this,  that  it  was  the  very  language  of 
the  Epicureans,  and  used  by  Lucretius  as  an  antidote  against  the  fear 
of  death. 

Scilicet  baud  nobis  quidquaiOi  qui  non  brimus  tum, 
Accldere  omnino  potent  sensvmque  movere. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  Cicero  talks  of  death  as  of  the  end  of 
•  Pam.  ep.  lib.  v.  •p.  gl.  t  I'ib.  vi.  ep^  S. 
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man,  he  does  not  make  this  condonon  on  the  Epicurean  principie»  thai 
the  soul  was  a  mere  quality ^  but  on  the  Platonic,  that  it  was  resolTed 
into  the  substance  from  whence  it  was  extracted,  and  had  no  longer  a 
|Nir<fcu/ar  existence.  Again  to  the  same  person*  he  says;  ^^Deinds 
quod  mihi  ad  consolationem  commune  tecum  est,  si  jam  yocer  ad  ezitiim 
yitse,  non  ab  ea  republica  avellar,  qua  carendum  esse  doleam,  prasactlim 
cum  id  SINE  ULLO  ssNSU  futurum  sit.**  And  again  to  his  friend  To* 
raniusrf  *'  Cum  consilio  profici  nihil  possit,  una  ratio  videtur,  qmcqoid 
evenerit,  ferre  moderate,  prsesertim  cum  omnium  rerum  mors  Hi  extrt' 
iman!*  That  Cicero  here  speaks  his  real  sentiments,  is  beyond  all  doubC 
These  are  letters  of  consolation,  to  his  friends,  when  he  himself,  by 
son  of  the  ill  state  of  public  affidrs,  much  wanted  consolation ;  a 
when  men  have  least  disguise,  and  are  most  disposed  to  lay  open  their 
whole  hearts: 

Nam  rerm  Toces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 

Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  pkrsona,  manet  rks."^        Lucret. 

Here  his  real  sentiments  are  delivered  positively :  which  in  his  7W- 
eulan  disputations  he  advances  only  hypothetically ;  but  with  a  clearness 
that  well  comments  the  conciseness  of  the  foregoing  passages.  M.  Video 
te  alte  spectare  et  velle  in  coelum  migrare.  A.  Spero  fore,  ut  contingat 
id  nobis.     "  Sed  fac,  ut  isti  volunt,  animos  non  remanere  post  mortem. 

^M.  Mali  vero  quid  affert  ista  sententia?     Fac  enim  sic  animum  interire, 

ut  corpus.  Num  igitur  aliquis  dolor,  aut  omnino  post  mortem  sensus 
in  corpora  est? — Ne  in  animo  quidem  igitur  sensus  remanet,  ipse  enim 
nusquam  est. — Hoc  premendum  etiam  atque  etiam  est  argumentum, 
confirmato  illo,  de  quo,  si  mortales  animi  sunt,  dubitare  non  possumus, 
quin  tantus  interitus  in  morte  sit,  ut  ne  minima  quidem  suspicio  sensus 
relinquatur."§  Now,  this  is  the  very  language  of  the  Epicureans,  as 
appears  from  the  following  words  of  Pliny :  *'  Post  sepulturam  aliae  atque 
aliae  manium  ambages.  Omnibus  a  suprema  die  eadem,  quse  ante  primum : 
nee  magis  a  morte  sensus  uUus  aut  corpori  aut  animae  quam  ante  natalem. 
Eadem  enim  vanitas  in  futurum  etiam  se  propagat, — alias  immortalita- 
tem  animae,  alias  transfigurationem,  alias  sensum  inferis  dando,  et  manes 

colendo,  deumque  faciendo,  qui  jam  etiam  homo  esse  desierit. Quse 

(malum)  ista  dementia,  iterari  vitam  morte?  Quseve  genitis  quies  un- 
quam,  si  in  sublimi  sensus  animje  manet."  || 

Plutarch  was,  amongst  the  Greeks,  what  Cicero  was  amongst  the 
Latins,  as  far  as  concerned  the  business  of  delivering  and  digesting  the 
various  opinions  of  the  philosophers.  In  his  famous  tract  of  supersti- 
tion, he  uses  their  cobcmon  arms  to  combat  that  evil;  and  expresses 

•  Lib.  vl.  ep.  4.  f  Lib.  vi.  ep.  2L  (See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

(  TiMC.  Disp.  lib.  i.  cap.  34—36.  |  Nal.  Hitt.  Ub.  Tii.  cap.  66. 
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himself  with  uncommon  force  where  he  speaks  of  a  future  state  as  an 
error  essential  to  superstition^  and  what  the  general  voice  of  reason, 
interpreted  by  sound  philosophy,  disclaims.     "  Death  is  the  final  period 

of  our  being.     But  superstition  says  no. She  stretches  out  life 

beyond  life  itself.  Her  fears  extend  further  than  our  existence.  She 
has  joined  to  the  idea  of  death,  that  other  inconsistent  idea  of  eternal 
life  in  misery.  For  when  all  things  come  to  an  end,  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  superstition,  they  begin  to  be  endless."* 

I  will  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  section  with  two  observations  relative 
to  the  general  argument.  1 .  We  have  just  given  a  passage  from  the 
oration  fof  Cluentius,  in  which,  Cicero  having  ridiculed  the  popular  fables 
concerning  a  future  state,  he  subjoins,  if  these  he  falser  as  all  men  see 
they  arCf  what  htUh  death  deprived  him  of  besides  a  sense  of  pain?  ^ 
From  this  inference  of  the  orator,  it  appears  that  we  have  not  concluded 
amiss,  when,  from  several  quotations,  interspersed  throughout  this  work, 
in  which  a  disbelief  of  the  common  notion  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  implied,  we  have  inferred  the  writer's  disbelief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  general.  2.  We  have  seen 
the  philosophers  of  every  sect,  one  while  speaking  directly  for,  and  at 
another,  as  directly  against  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
without  Intimating  the  least  change  in  their  principles,  or  making  the 
least  hesitation  in  their  professions:  so  that  either  we  must  hold  them 
guilty  of  the  most  gross  and  impudent  contradictions,  which  their  charac- 
ters will  not  su£Per  us  to  conceive  of  them ;  or  else  admit  the  explanation 
given  above  of  the  double  doctrine,  and  the  different  methods  of  their 
exoteric  and  esoteric  discipline. 

Yet  to  all  this  it  hath  been  said,  **  If  the  philosophers  disbelieved  the 
popular  divinities,  and  yet  really  believed  the  being  of  a  God;  why  might 
they  not  reject  the  popular  opinions  of  a  future  state,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  hold  a  future  state  of  real  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Now 
as  they  who  did  not  believe  Hercules  and  iEsculapius  to  be  gods,  did  not 
for  that  reason  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  governing  mind ;  so  they  that 
did  not  believe  iBacus  or  Minos  to  be  judges  of  hell,  did  not  for  that 

*  —  «ri^af  Wt)  ^w  «'«##»  M^jtrtftt  i  BtivmrBf  rtif  ti  hurtitufitfiat  tit  •VT«f,  Akk*  iwtf* 

t  Qua  si  ialn  rant,  id  quod  omnes  inteUigont,  quid  ei  Undem  aliud  man  eripuit  prster 
SBNSUM  doloris  ? — Seneca  reasons  in  the  same  manner.  Mors  contemni  debet  magis  quam 
Bolet:  multa  enim  de  ilia  credimus.  Multorum  ingeniis  certatum  est  ad  augendam  ejus 
infamiam.     Descriptus  est  career  infemus,  et  perpetua  nocte  oppressa  regie,  in  qua 


ingent  janitor  ord,"  &c. 


Sed  etiam  cum  persuaseris  istas  fabulas  esse,  nee  piicguam  dejunctu  tupereue  quod  HmemU 
subit  alius  metu^,  leque  enim  timor  ne  apud  ioferoi  sint,  quam  ne  niisquam.— >Ep.  83.         i 
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MMon  ^sbefieve  all  future  rewards  and  panishments.*^     I  answer,  the 
two  cases  are  nothing  alike ;  the  common  ^te  of  this  writet^s  fMurallels. 

1.  At  the  very  time  the  philosophers  discard  the  popular  divinitieSy 
they  declare  for  the  being  of  a  God.  Thus  when  Varro  had  said  that 
Hercules  and  iEsculapius,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  were  not  gods ;  he  adds^ 
^key  onfy  have  a  right  notion  of  Gody  toho  conceive  him  to  be  a  satdf 
actuating  and  governing  all  things  b^  hia power  and  wisdom.^  Bat 
now,  when  these  philosophers  exploded  Styx,  Acheron,  and  Cocjrtiis,  did 
lliey  ever  substitute  any  other  future  state  of  rewards  and  panishmeBts 
IB  their  place? 

12.  The  philosophers  give  the  popular  stories  of  the  infem^  regimifl, 
as  the  onfy  foundation  and  support  of  future  rewards  and  puni^mentsi 
so  that,  if  they  explode  the  popular  stories^  they  must  explode  the  thing* 
t&emselves.  And  what  is  more,  the  7  teli^  us  that  thkt  dib  so. 
But  was  this  the  case  concerning  their  popular  diyinities?  Do  they  ever 
represent  theee  as  the  only  foundation  and  support  of  the  belief  of  a  Deity  ? 

3.  Lastly,  The  philosophers  held  a  principjle  (and  we  are  now  about 
to  enter  upon  that  matter)  which  was  inconsistent  with  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments:  in  consequence  of  which,  they  formaDy,  and 
in  express  words,  disclaim  and  reject  all  ettch  state  and  condition.  But  I 
know  of  no  principle  they  held,  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  a  God; 
mot  of  any  declarations  they  ever  made  against  such  belief.  We  eon- 
clude^  therefore,  that  the  two  cases  are  altogether  dissimilar  and  unrelated. 


SECT.  IV. 

Notwithstakdino  this  full  evidence  against  the  phtlosophxits,  I 
much  doubt,  the  general  prejudice  in  their  favour,  supported  by  the 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  itself,  will  be  yet  apt  to  keep  the  reader^s 
opinion  on  this  point  suspended. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  the  last  place,  explain  the  causes  which  withheld 
the  philosophers  from  believing:  and  these  will  appear  to  have  been 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments. 

But  to  give  this  its  due  force,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise,  that  the 

♦  DrSykes. 

f  Qua  sunt  autem  illa»  quiB  prolata  in  maltitadinem  nocent  ?  Hsc,  {nqait,  mm  etM 
deos  Herculem,  .^^sculapium,  Castorem,  Pullucem.  Proditur  eniin  a  doctis,  quod  homines 
fuerint,  et  humaoa  cooditione  defeceriot. — But  the  same  Varro  sayi.  Quod  hi  soli  ei 
videantur  animadTertisse,  quid  enet  Dent,  qui  credidenmt  earn  mst  animam,  OMta  cf 
ratione  mondum  sab«niantom.— Apad  Augutt  de  CiT.  Del,  lib.  It.  csp.  ?7.— 91, 
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oonstittttion  of  that  philosophy,  being  above  measure  refined  and  specu- 
lative, it  was  always  wont  to  judge  and  determine  rather  on  bceta- 
PHTSiCAL  than  on  moral  maxims ;  and  to  stick  to  all  consequences,  how 
absurd  soever,  which  were  seen  to  arise  from  the  former. 

Of  this,  we  have  a  famous  instance  in  the  ancient  Democritic  philoso-^ 
phy :  which  holding,  that  not  only  sensationSy  but  even  the  cogitationt 
of  the  mind,  were  the  mere  passion  of  the  thinker;  and  so,  all  knowledge 
and  understanding,  the  same  thing  with  sense;  the  consequence  wa% 
that  there  could  not  be  any  error  of  false  judgment ;  because  all  passion 
was  true  passion,  and  all  appearance  true  appearance.  From  hence  it 
followed,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  no  bigger  than  they  seemed  to  us: 
and  these  men  of  reason  chose  rather  to  avow  this  conclusion,  than  to 
renounce  the  metaphysic  principle  which  led  them  into  it. 

So  just  is  that  censure  which  a  celebrated  French  writer  passes  upon 
them:  when  the  philoaophers  once  besot  themselves  with  a  prejudice f 
they  are  even  more  incurable  than  the  people  themsehes;  because  they 
besot  themselves  not  only  mith  the  prejudieCy  but  with  the  false  reason* 
mgs  employed  to  support  t/.* 

The  regard  to  metaphysic  principles  being  so  great,  the  Grreek  phikn 
sophers  (as  we  shall  see)  must  needs  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  how  innumerable  and  invincible  soever  the 
moral  arguments  are  which  may  be  brought  to  support  it.  For  now  we 
come  to  show,  that  there  were  two  metafbysicaju  princifi^es  con-^ 
cerning  God  and  the  souii,  universally  embraced  by  all,  which  neces- 
sarily exclude  all  notion  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 

The  FIRST  PRiNCDPLX,  which  led  the  philosophers  to  conclude  against 
such  a  state  was,  that  God  could  neither  be  angrt  nor  hurt  Amr 
ONE.  This,  Cicero  assures  us,  was  held  universally;  as  well  by  those 
who  believed  a  providence,  as  by  those  who  believed  not:  <' At  hoc 
quidem  commune  est  omnium  fhilosofhorum,  non  eorum  modo,  qui 
Deum  nihil  habere  ipsum  negotii  dicunt,  et  nihil  exhibere  alteri:  sed 
eorum  etiam  qui  Deum  semper  agere  aliquid  et  moliri  volunt,  nunquam 
NEC  IRA8CI  Deum  nec  nocbre."!  What  condusion  the  Epicurean* 
drew  from  hence  (those  who,  he  here  says,  held,  Deum  nihil  habere 
ipsum  negotii),  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  by  the  mouth  of  Velleius 
their  spokesman.  <<  Intelligitur  enim"  (an  expression  denoting  that,  itt 
this  point,  the  philosophers  were  agreed)  '<  i  beata,  immortalique  natura, 
et  iram  et  gratiam  segregari:  quibus  remotis,  nuUos  a  superis  impendere 
krtus."!     And  that  the  other  sects  drew  the  same  conclusion  (which 

*  QuaDd  leg  philosophes  s'entetent  une  fois  d*un  prejug^,  ils  soot  plus  incurables  que  le 
peuple  mSme ;  ptrce  quMls  8*entetent  ^gUemeot  et  du  prejug^  et  des  fausses  raisons  dont  ilt 
le  •outieiMMiit—.FooteiieUd,  Hiit.  des  Oraelei. 

t  Offic.  lib.  ill.  cap.  88.  t  !>•  Nat  I>OTr.  Kb.  i.  cap.  17. 
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infers  the  denial  of  a  future  iiate  of  rewarda  and  punishmemuy  we 
shall  now  see  by  Cicero  himself,  who  speaks  for  them  alL 

He  is  here  commekiding  Regulus  for  preferring  the  public  good  to  his 
own,  and  the  honest  to  the  profitable;  in  dissuading  the  release  of  tiie 
Carthaginian  prisoners,  and  returning  back  to  certain  misery^  when  he 
might  have  spent  his  age  at  home  in  peace  and  pleasure.  All  this,  he 
observes,  was  done  out  of  regard  to  his  oath.  But  it  may,  periu^ps,  says 
he,  be  objected,  what  is  there  in  an  oath  ?  The  violator  need  not  ftar 
the  wrath  of  heaven;  for  all  philosophers  hold,  that  God  cannot  he  anffry 
nor  hurt  any  one.  He  replies,  that,  indeed,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  God^e  not  being  angry,  that  the  perjured  man  had  nodiing 
to  fear  from  divine  vengeance:  but  then  it  was  not  this y^ar,  irkax^  was 
really  nothing,  but  justice  and  good  faith,  which  made  the  sanctioD  of 
an  oath.  The  learned  will  choose  to  hear  him  in  his  own  words*  ^  BC. 
Atilius  Regulus  Carthaginem  rediit:  neque  eum  caritas  patriae  retinuit, 
nee  suorum.  Neque  vero  tum  ignorabat  se  ad  crudelissimum  hostem* 
et  ad  exquisita  supplicia  proficisci:  sed  jusjurandum  conservandnm  puta- 
bat.  Quid  est  igitur,  dixerit  quis,  in  jurejiurando?  Num  iratum  timemus 
Jovem?  At  hoc  quidem  commune  est  omnium  philosophorum« — Nuh- 
QUAM  NEC  iRASci  Deum,  NEC  NOCERE. — HsBC  quidcm  ratio  non  magis 
contra  Regulum,  quam  contra  omne  jusjurandum  valet:  sed  injury* 
rando,  non  qui  metus,  sed  quae  vis  sit,  debet  intelligi.  Est  enim  jus- 
jurandum affirmatio  religiosa:  quod  autem  affirmat^,  quasi  Deo  teste, 
promiseris,  id  tenendum  est:  jam  enim  non  ad  iram  Deorum,  quae  nuixa 
EST ;  sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad  fidem  pertinet.''  *  It  is  true,  the  same  Tully 
says,  f  deos  placatos  pietas  efficiet  et  sanctitas,"  which  looks  as  if  he 
thought  the  gods  might  be  angry ;  and  that,  therefore,  by  qu4e  nulla  eet, 
in  the  words  above,  he  did  not  mean,  what  the  words  imply, — qute  vana 
et  commentitia  est;  but,  what  they  do  not  imply— ^ra«  nihil  ad  rem 
pertinet.  But  placatos  is  not  here  used  in  the  strict  pacific  sense  of 
€q[fpeasedy  which  infers  preceding  anger;  but  in  the  more  loose  generic 
sense  of  propitious,  which  infers  no  such  thing.  And  my  reason  for 
understanding  the  word  in  this  sense,  is,  that,  two  or  three  lines  after- 
wards, he  declares  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers  (to  which  he 
agrees)  Deos  non  nocere:  but  this  opinion  was  founded  on  that  other,  in 
question,  Deos  non  irasci. 

Here  then,  we  see,  Tully  owns  the  consequence  of  this  universal  prin- 
ciple; that  it  overthrew  the  notion  of  divine  punishments:  and  it  will 
appear  presently,  that  he  was  not  singular  in  this  concession;  but  spoke 
the  sense  of  his  Grecian  masters. 

A  modem  reader,  full  of  the  philosophic  ideas  of  these  kite  ages,  will 
be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  be  told,  that  this  consequence  greatly  embar- 

♦  Cap.  M,  27,  «8,  ft9,  f  Ofllc.  H.  3. 
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inused  antiquity;  n'hen  ke  himaelf  can  so  easily  evade  it,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  human  passions  of  anger  and  fondness,  and  the  divine 
attributes  of  justice  and  goodness ;  on  vhich  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  b  invincibly  established.  But  the 
ancients  had  no  such  precise  ideas  of  the  divine  nature. 

Dacier,  who  understood  the  genius  of  antiquity  very  well,  was  of  the 
same  of>inion,  as  appears  from  his  congiment  on  these  words  of  Antoninus 
— If  there  he  gods^  then  leaving  the  tvorld  is  no  such  dreadful  thing; 
for  you  may  be  sure  they  roiU  do  you  no  harm — tl  fih  Btoi  notv,  (kM» 
2ftf^>*  Ktuuif  yi^  9t  oifx  $l»  xt^&»hoa», — Comme  les  stoiciens  n'avoient  au- 
cune  idee  ni  de  peines,  ni  de  riecompenses  eteme^es  apres  la  mort,  ct 
que  le  plus  grand  caractere  qu'ils  reconnoissoient  en  Dieu,  etoit  une 
BONTE  iSFisi^  ils  etoient  persuades  qu'apres  cette  vie  on  n'avoit  rien 
4  craindre,  et  que  c'etoit  une  chose  entierement  opposee  ^  la  nature  de 
Dieu,  de  faire  du  mal.  La  veritable  religion  a  tir^  les  hommes  d'une 
.aecurite  si  pernicieuse,  &c.  The  learned  critic,  indeed,  expresses  him- 
aelf very  ill,  confoundii^  the  premises  and  conclusion,  the  cause  and 
jeSacXf  all  the  way,  one  with  another;  but  his  meaning  is  plain  enough, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  ancients  were  very  inexpert  in  their  attempts  to 
sever  (if  ever  they  attempted  it)  anger  from  God's  justice,  and  fondness 
from  his  goodness.  We  shall  show,  by  an  illustrious  instance,  that  he 
was  not  mistaken;  lest  the  reader  should  suspect  that,  of  an  obscure 
speculative  principle,  we  have  feigned  one  of  general  credit  and  influence. 

Lactaktius,  from  a  forensic  lawyer,  now  become  an  advocate  for 
Christianity^  found  nothing  so  much  hindered  its  reception  with  the 
learned,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  ;  which,  their  universal 
principle,  that  God  could  not  be  angry,  directly  opposed.  To  strike  at 
the  root  of  this  evil,  he  composed  a  discourse,  which  Jerome  calls,  pul- 
eherrimum  qpuSy  entitled,  de  jba  Dei  :  for  he  had  observed,  he  tells  us, 
that  this  principle  was  now  much  spread  amongst  the  common  people;* 
he  lays  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  philosophers ;  |  and  teUs  us,  as  Tully 
had  done  before,  that  all  the  philosophers  agreed  to  exclude  the  passion 
of  anger  from  the  Godhead.  X 

So  that  the  general  syllogism,  iUustantius  prd^osed  to  answer,  was  this: 

If  God  hath  no  ejections  of  fondness  or  hatred,  lote  or  anger;  Tie 
cannot  reward  or  punish. 

But  he  Jiath  no  affections; Therefore,  Sfc, 

Let  us  see  then,  how  he  manages:  for  although  his  knowledge  in  the 
true  genius  of  Christianity  was,  perhaps,  very  imperfect,  he  was  ex- 
quisitely well  skilled  in  the  strong  and  weak  side  of  pagan  philosophy. 

*  Animadmti  pi,urimo6  existimtre  non  insci  Deum. 

^  Iid«ai  Umffi  »  philoiophis  irretiti,  et  falsis  aipimeoUtiouibus  capti. 

X  lU  omnet  phikMophi  de  ire  conaentiunt. 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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A  modem  answerer  would  certainly  have  denied  the  major;  but  thai 
a  principle  received  by  all  parties,  as  Lactantius  himself  gives  us  to 
understand,  when  he  says,  that  the  principle  of  God's  not  being  angry 
destroyed  all  religion,  by  taking  away  a  future  state.*  He  bad  nothing 
left  then  but  to  deny  the  minor :  and  this,  he  teUs  us,  it  is  his  purpose  ts 
undertake.! 

His  business  is  to  prove,  that  Grod  hath  human  passions :  and  thongii, 
by  several  expressions,  dropped  up  and  down,  he  seems  to  be  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  grossness  of  this  principle ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  all  philo- 
sophy agreeing  to  make  it  the  necessary  support  of  a  future  state,  he  sets 
upon  his  task  in  good  earnest,  avoids  all  refinements,  and  mjiintAlwa  that 
there  are  in  Ood,  as  there  are  in  man,  the  passions  of  love  and  hatred. 
These  indeed  are  of  two  kinds  in  man,  reasonable  and  unreawnabU;  in 
God,  the  reasonable  only  are  to  be  found.  But,  to  make  all  sure,  and 
provide  a  proper  subject  for  these  passions,  he  contends  strongly  for 
God's  having  a  human  form:  no  discreditable  notion,  at  that  time  in  the 
church ;  and  which,  if  I  might  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture,  I  would  suppose^ 
was  first  introduced  for  that  very  purpose,  to  which  Lactantius  here 
enforces  it. 

But  it  is  very  observable,  that  our  author  introduceth  this  monstrous 
notion  of  GoiTs  having  a  human  fornix  with  s^  artful  attempt,  supported 
by  all  his  eloquence,  to  discredit  human  reason ;  in  order  to  dispose  the 
reader  to  believe  him,  that  nothing  could  be  known  of  God  but  by 
revelation.  This  is  an  old  tiick  of  the  disputers  of  all  times,  to  make 
reprisals  upon  reason ;  which  wlien  found  too  upright  to  deflect,  must 
be  represented  as  too  weak  to  judge.  And  when  once  we  find  an  author, 
who  would  be  valued  for  his  logic,  begin  with  depreciating  reason,  we 
may  be  assured  he  has  some  very  unreasonable  paradox  to  advance.  So 
when  the  learned  Huetius  would  pass  upon  his  readers  a  number  of  shght 
chimerical  conjectures  for  demonstrations^  he  introduces  his  work  b^- 
cavilling  at  the  certainty  of  the  principles  of  geometry'. 

I.  Here  we  see  how  the  orthodox  evaded  this  conclusion  of  pagan 
philosophy,  against  a  state  of  future  punishment.  Would  you  know  how 
the  heretics  managed?  They  went  another  way  to  work,  which  it  may 
be  just  worth  while  to  mention.  The  Creator  of  the  invisible  world  (or 
the  first  Cause)  the  Marcionites  called  the  good;  and  the  Creator  of  the 
visible  world,  the  jitst.  Si  de  Marcionis  argueris  haeresi,  (juse  alteruni 
bonum,  alternm  justum  Deum  ferens,  ilium  invisibilium,  hunc  visibilium 
cTcatorem — Hieron,  Ep,  ad  Pammach.     Now  they  agreed  in  this,  with 

*  Qui  sine  ira  Deum  esse  credentes,  dissolvunt  omncm  religiouem — Sive  igitur  grfttiam 
Deo,  sive  iram,  sive  utrumque  detraxeris,  religiouem  tolli  necessc  est. 

f  IIsDC  [nempe  ut  irascatur  Deus]  tuciida  nobis,  et>asserenda  sententia  est:  in  ea  enim 
dumnn  omnis  it  rardo  roligionis  pictatisque  vemtur. 
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the  pagans,  that  the  good  could  not  punish,  but  that  the  JUdx  would; 
whose  office  it  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  wicked.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  holding  an  evil  principle,  they  called  thiajust,  the  middle  ; 
whose  office  is  thus  described  in  the  dialogue  against  Marcion — To 
those  who  conform  themselves  to  the  good,  the  middle  principle  gives 
peace;  but  to  those  who  obey  the  evil,  the  middle  inflicts  tribulation 
and  anguish*  'HtvpfiUwfi  d^^  imn*oovat  Tf»  dya^^  AiH9t»  ^i^imyfj  vvinKiowi 
li  rf  To^ifi^  dA /«///» Itlaai*  Thus  did  these  heretics  divest  the  first  Cause, 
or  the  GOOD,  of  his  attribute  of  justice;  and  gave  it  to  the  middle  prin^ 
€iple,  because  they  were  not  able  to  sever  it  from  anger.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Lactantius,  himself  a  philosopher,  was  admirably  well  versed 
in  all  the  pagan  systems,  he  could  not  but  understand  ^prindpley  which 
all  the  philosophers  held;  nor  could  he  mistake  a  consequence,  which  they 
all  drew  from  it.  And  as  St  Jerome  has  dignified  this  tract  de  Ira  Dei, 
with  the  title  of  pulcherrimum  opus,  we  must  needs  conclude  that  the 
method  Lactantius  took  to  support  a  future  judgment  was  strictly  con- 
formable to  THE  OLD  posture  OF  DEFENCE,  and  approved  by  the 
orthodox  of  that  time. 

1.  But  it  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  this  principle,  of  God^s  not 
being  angry,  only  concluded  against  a  future  state  of  punishments,  and 
not  of  rewards:  many  of  the  philosophers  holding  the  affection  of  grace 
and  favour;  though  they  otf  denied  that  of  anger;  as  Lactantius  ex- 
pressly assures  us :  ita  omnes  philosophi  de  ira  consentiunt,  de  gratia  dis- 
crepant.    To  this  I  reply, 

(1.)  That,  when  the  sanction  of  punishment  is  taken  off,  the  strongest 
influence  of  a  future  state  is  destroyed.  For  while  the  ancients  made 
the  rewards  of  Elysium  only  temporary, 

Has  omnet,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos,  &c. 
they  made  the  punishments  of  Tartarus  eternal; 

Sedet,  aetemamque  sedebit 
Infelix  Theseus. 

This,  Plato  teaches  in  several  places  of  his  works.*  And  Celsus  is 
so  far  from  rejecting  it,  that  he  ranks  it  in  the  number  of  those  doctrines 
which  should  never  be  abandoned,  but  maintained  to  the  very  last.| 

It  is  true  that  several  passages  of  antiquity  may  be  objected  to  what 

*  07  S*  «»  %i^trtf  mnmrmi  tx**^»  ^*^  *'*  f**y*^1  ^^*  k/iM^rnfaArmtt  n  U^tgvXtat  v§XXks  mm 
^iy*A«;,  n  ^of»v(  i}itt0Vf  xeu  irm^muffUi  wX.X§ftt  \J^u^yMt9iA%9»t,  4  «{XAm  «r«  rvy^mtu  Strm 
T0tmSva,  rovrtvf  3)  n  ir(a^n»ty^»  fnat^a  fiwrn  lit  t«v  T«^r«««ii,  oiit  tv^§Tt  imfitutov^if. — 
Phfisdo,  p.  113. — -'AXXfi  ^  itimtrai  tli  rwrsvf  t(£frtt  }tk  rkt  kf»a^ri»t  ^k  fslytwrm  tuu  Simn- 
^ira^m  »mi  ^tfit^tfrmra  wmin  ^m^^nrmt  th  ai]  ;^»#mi>. — Gorgias,  p.  525. 

"f  T«vr«  f*U  yt  i^iit  ffAi^wwn,  itf  •*  ^i'  i^  fiui^avnt  ivhuffUfWtwn,  «<  }\  Sit»$i  wuM^-mv 
tttktt^t  ^vfi^vreu*  mm  rsvrty  il  rw  \iyiiMft  ft^f  •Srt,  /Mifr  mXXn  itfS^wtn  futihif  wort 
a^arrn,  M«r«rii»«*<rif. — Apud  Orig.  coot.  Cels.  lib.  viii. 

2i2 
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IB  here  said  agttitist  die  etemiiy  ^rewards;  puticukrly  this  of  Ooero; 
^'omnibiis  qui  patriam  oonservfirint,  at^uverint,  auxerint,  certmn  tmt  is 
coelo  ac  definitam  locuniy  ufoi  beati  jevo  sbmpitekno  friiantur*'^  But 
we  are  to  know,  that  the  ancients  distinguished  the  souls  of  men  ioto 
three  species:  the  kubian,  the  heroio>  a&d  the meMONic.  Ih^iwolati, 
when  they  left  the  body,  were  indeed  believed  to  eiyoy  etenial  happi- 
ness, fcHT  tiieir  public  services  on  earth;  not  in  JEfysiumy  but  in  keamm; 
where  tliey  became  a  kind  of  demi-gods.  But  all,  of  the  jifirstfy  which 
iticluded  the  great  body  of  mankind,  were  imderstood  to  have  their 
designation  in  pmrgtaan^  TuirUtruSy  or  Efysiwn;  the^r*^  aad  la$i  of 
which  abodes  were  temporary  ;  and  the  second  only  etemoL  Now  thoee 
who  had  greatly  served  their  country,  in  the  manner  TuUy  thefe  Men- 
tions, were  supposed  to  have  souls  of  the  heroic  or  demonie  kind.f 

(2.)  But  secondly,  in  every  sense  of  a  future  state  as  a  morai  deeigmek- 
tioHy  rewards  and  punishments  necessarily  im]4y  each  other:  ao  that 
where  one  is  wanting,  ihe  other  cannot  poesibiy  subsist.  This  was  t#o 
visible  not  to  be  seen  by  the  ancient  philosophers:  Lactantius  thua 
with  them,  on  common  principles.  ^^IfCrod  be  not  provoked  ai  u 
and  wicked  men,  neither  is  he  pleased  with  ike  good  and  Just,  For 
contrary  objects  must  either  excite  contrary  affections  or  no  affieotioDs  at 
M,  So  that  he  who  loves  good  men,  must  at  the  same  time  hate  the  ill; 
and  he  who  hates  not  ill  men,  cannot  love  the  good:  because  both  to 
love  good  men  proceedeth  from  an  abhorrence  of  ill ;  and  to  hate  ill  men 
from  a  tenderness  to  the  good.''^  And  so  concludes  that  the  denying 
God's  attribute  of  anger,  which  removes  the  punishments  of  a  future 
state,  overturns  the  state  itself.  ^'  Sive  igitur  gratiam  Deo,  sive  iram, 
sive  utrumque  detraxeris,  religionem  toUi  necesse  est.** 

In  all  this  (as  we  say)  he  does  not  in  the  least  misrepresent  the  com- 
mon conclusions  of  philosophy.  Plutarch  delivering  the  sentiments  of 
learned  antiquity  on  this  head,  expressly  makes  the  denial  of  future  misery , 
to  infer  the  denial  of  a  future  state.  *^  Death  is  the  final  period  of  our 
being.  But  superstition  says,  no.  She  stretches  out  life  beyond  life 
itself.  Her  fears  extend  further  than  our  existence.  She  has  joined  to 
the  idea  of  death,  that  other  inconsistent  idea  of  eternal  life  in  misery. 
For  when  all  things  come  to  an  end,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  superstition, 

*  Somn.  Scip.  cap.  3. 

'f  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  political  gads*  of  Egypt,  supports  what  is  here  dellrered  of 
those  heroic  or  demonic  souls,  J(XX#vf  H  U  rturmf  WiytUvt  ytAettUt  f«#i»,  iwd^trme  fd* 
Sfnrsvff  hit  ^  rvfirif  x«<  »«ftj|»  «»#^Mr«ri>  tvtfytrimf  rtn»x*Tai  rni  AOANASIAX — Pnrp. 
Evang.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3 

X  Si  Deus  non  irascitur  impiis  et  ii^ustis,  nee  plus  uUque  justosque  diligft:  in  rebus 
enim  diversis,  aut  in  utramque  partem  moveri  necesse  est,  aut  in  neutram.  Itaque  qui 
booos  diligit,  et  males  edit;  et  qui  males  non  odit,  nee  bonos  diligit:  quia  et  diligers bono*, 
ex  odio  malonim  venit ;  et  malos  odisse,  ex  bonomm  carltate  deecendit. 
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they  b^n  lo  be  endkfls.  Then,  I  can't  tell  what^  dark  and  dUmal 
gates  of  Tartarus  fly  open:  then,  rivers  of  fire,  with  all  the  fountains  of 
Styx,  are  broken  up,  &c. — Thus  doth  cursed  superstition  oppose  the 
voice  of  God,  which  hath  declared  death  to  be  'the  end  of  aufiering.'^ 
Deaths  says  he,  ia  the  end  ofn^f^nff^  therefore  ike  endcf  being.  Only 
with  the  v«rifo»  w^rt^  of  the  rhetoricians  he  has  here,  in  the  most  rhetori- 
cal of  all  his  disoourses,  put  the  conclusion  before  the  premises. 

(3.)  But  lastly,  I  shall  show  (under  the  next  head,  to  which  we  are 
going)  that  the  philosophers  did  not  consider  the  attribute  of  grace  and 
fawner  (which  they  allowed)  to  be  a  passion  or  tfffkction:  though  they 
considered  anger  (which  they  allowed  not)  under  that  idea. 

2.  As  the  foregoing  objection  would  insinuate  that  the  universal 
principle  of  God^s  noi  being  angry ^  doth  not  prove  enough;  so,  the  next 
pretends,  that  it  proves  too  much :  for,  secondly,  it  may  be  objected, 
that  this  princij^e  destroys  God's  providence  here,  as  well  as  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter;  which  providence  several 
of  the  theistioal  philosophers,  we  know,  did  believe. 

This  will  require  consideration. 

Lactantius  says:  ^^All  the  philosophers  agree  about  the  anger;  but 
concerning  the  grace  or  favour  they  are  of  different  opinions."!  And 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  considered  the  grace  or  favour^  which 
they  held,  as  well  as  the  anger,  which  they  denied,  to  be  a  passion  or 
affectiony  he  argues  against  them  as  above:  and  adds,  ''therefore  the 
OTor  of  those  who  take  away  both  grace  and  anger  is  the  most  consis- 
tent."!  But  methinks,  the  absurdity  of  the  error  here  imputed,  should 
have  taught  Lactandus,  that  the  philosophers,  who  had  rejected  anger 
because  it  was  a  human  passion,  could  never  give  their  god  favour  or 
fandnesSf  which  is  another  human  passion:  for  though  they  sometimes 
dogmatized  like  lunatics,  they  never  syllogized  like  idiots ;  though  their 
principles  were  often  unnatural,  their  conclusions  were  rarely  illogicaL 
He  should  therefore  have  seen,  that  those,  who  held  the  gratia  or  bene* 
vdence  of  the  divine  nature,  considered  it  not  as  a  passion  or  affectionj 
but  as  an  efflux  from  its  essence  \^  on  which  they  built  their  notion  of  a 
genoid  providence.  So  that  when  he  says,  concerning  the  grace  or 
fanour,  they  are  of  different  opinions ,  we  are  to  understand  no  more, 
than  that  some  of  them  held  a  providence,  and  others  denied  it. 

Let  us  see  then  what  kind  of  providence  the  theistical  philosophers 
believed.     The  peripatetics  and  stoics  went  pretty  much  together  in 

f  Omues  philosophi  de  ira  coosentiunt,  de  tpratiQ  discrepuit. 

X  Ergo  copstootior  est  error  iUoruni,  qui  et  iram  simul,  et  gratiam  toUuot. 

^  See  the  following  quotatioo  from  StUust  the  pbiloiopher. 


>^ 
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this  matter.  It  is  commonly  imputed  to  Aristotle,  that  he  held  no  pro- 
vidence to  be  extended  lower  than  the  moon:  but  this  is  a  calumny 
which  Chakidias  raised  of  him.  What  Aristotle  meant  by  ihe  words, 
which  gave  a  handle  to  it,  was  thai  a  particular  promdenee  did  not  ex^ 
tend  itself  to  indimdnah:  for  being  a  fatalist  in  natural  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  free-will  in  man,  he  thought,  if  providence 
were  extended  to  individuals,  it  would  either  impose  a  necessity  on 
human  actions,  or,  as  employed  on  mere  contingencies,  be  itself  fre- 
quently defeated;  which  would  look  like  impotency:  and  not  seeing  any 
way  to  reconcile  free-will  and  prescience,  he  cut  the  knot,  and  denied 
that  providence  extended  its  care  over  individuals.  Zeno's  notion  of 
providence,  seems  to  have  been  as  loose,*  yet  his  fatalism  was  more 
uniform :  and,  indeed,  better  supported,  for  he  denied  free-will  in  man : 
which  was  the  only  difference  in  this  matter  between  him  and  Aristotle. 

Here  we  have  a  providence  very  consistent  with  a  disbelief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  nay,  almost  destructive  of  it. 

But  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  will  not  be  put  off  so:  they 
held  a  particular  providence,  extending  itself  to  individuals:  a  provi- 
dence, which,  according  to  ancient  notions,  could  not  be  administered 
without  the  affections  of  love  and  anger.  Here  then  lies  the  difficulty* 
these  sects  removed  all  passions  from  the  Godhead,  especially  anger; 
and,  on  that  account,  rejected  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
while  yet  they  believed  a  providence,  which  was  administered  by  the 
exercise  of  those  very  passions.  For  the  true  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  a  prevailing  principle  of  paganism,  often 
before  hinted  at,  for  the  clearing  up  many  obscurities  in  antiquity:  I 
mean,  that  of  local  tutelar  deities,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  deep  in 
the  theology  which  taug  t,  that  the  several  regions  of  the  earth  were 
delivered  over,  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  to  the  vicegerency  and 
government  of  inferior  gods.  This  opinion  was  originally  Egyptian ;  on 
whose  authority  these  two  philosophers  received  it ;  though  it  had  been 
long  the  popular  belief  all  over  the  pagan  world.  Hence,  we  see  the 
writings  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  so  full  of  the  doctrixe  of 
demons:  a  doctrine,  which  even  characterized  the  theology  of  tliose 
sects.  Now,  these  demons  were  ever  supposed  to  have  passions  aiui 
affections.  On  these  principles  and  opinions  the  Greeks  fonned  the 
itam^of  that  mixed  moral  mode,  superstition  :  they  called  it  X«4a/J«M^oi»/«, 
which  signifies  the  fear  of  demons  or  inferior  gods.  And  these  being 
supposed^  by  the  philosophers,  to  have  passions;  and  a  species,  or  at 
least  one,  of  them  (called,  by  the  people,  tile  enviois  demon)  to  be 

*  CotU,  in  Cicero,  cxpUioing  the  doctrine  of  the  stoics,  says,  non  curat  [Deus]  singulos 
homines.  Non  minim,  nc  civitatefi  quidem.  Non  eas?  Nc  nationes  quidem  ct  gentcs.--> 
N.  n.  iii.  3<». 
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more  than  ordinary  capricious  and  cn^d'  in  the  exercise  of  the  passions, 
these  notions  gave  birth  to  all  the  extravagant  rites  of  atoi;iement:*  the 
practice  of  which,  as  we  say,  they  called  lfiatZ»i/Mpiu ;  intimating,  in  the 
very  term,  the  petssion  which  gave  birth  to  them :  and  by  which  alone  the 
ancients  understood  a  particular  providence  could  be  administered.  And 
here  it  is  worthy  our  observation,  that  Chalcidias  gives  this  as  the  very 
reason  why  the  peripatetics  rejected  a  particular  providence  (he  says  in- 
deed, though  falsely,  all  providence  below  the  moonj  namely,  because  they 
held  nothing  of  the  administration  of  inferior  deities.  His  words  are  these : 
'<  Aristotle  holds,  that  the  providence  of  God  descends  even  to  the  region 
of  the  moon:  but  that,  below  that  orb,  things  were  neither  governed  by 
the  decrees  of  God,  nor  upheld  by  the  wisdom  and  aid  of  angels.  Nor 
does  he  suppose  any  providential  intervention  of  demons.'*^  So  closely 
united,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  whom  Fabricius  calls  gnarissimus 
veteris  philosophice,  \  was  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence,  and 
the  doctrine  of  demons  and  subaltern  deities. 

But  when  now  the  soul  is  disengaged  from  the  body,  it  is  no  longer 
in  their  opinion,  under  the  government  of  demons ;  nor  consequently 
subject  to  the  effects  of  the  demonic  passions.  And  what  becomes  of  it 
then,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  A  remarkable  passage  in  Apuleius,  will 
explain  and  justify  the  solution  here  given:  *'  God,"  saith  this  author^ 
''  cannot  undergo  any  temporary  exercise  of  his  power  or  goodness :  and 
therefore  cannot  be  affected  with  indignation  or  anger;  cannot  be  de- 
pressed with  grief,  or  elated  with  joy.  But,  being  free  from  all  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  he  neither  sorrows  mx  exults;  nor  makes  any 
instantaneous  resolution  to  act,  or  to  forbear  acting.  Every  thing  of 
this  kind  suits  only  the  middle  nature  of  the  demons :  for  they  are  placed 
between  gods  and  men;  as  well  in  the  frame  and  composition  of  their 
minds,  as  in  the  situation  of  their  abodes,  having  immortality  in  common 
with  the  former,  and  affections  in  common  with  the  latter.  For  they  are 
subject,  like  us,  to  be  every  way  irritated  and  appeased ;  so  as  to  be  inflamed 
by  anger,  melted  by  compassion,  allured  by  gifts,  softened  by  prayers,  ex- 
asperated by  neglect,  and  soothed  again  by  observance.  In  a  word,  to  be 
affected  by  every  thing  that  can  make  impression  on  the  human  mind."§ 

*  See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

f  Aristoteles  Dei  proridentiam  usque  ad  lunje  regionem  progredi  censet;  infra  vero 
oeque  providentite  scitis  regi,  nee  angelorum  ope  consultisque  sustentari :  nee  vero  dsBmooum 
prospicientiam  putat  intenrenire.— Com.  in  Piatonis  Timaeum. 

X  Bibl.  Lat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

(  —  Debet  Deus  nullam  |>erpeti  vel  operis  rel  amoris  temporalem  perfunctionem ;  et 
Idcirco  nee  indignatione  nee  ira  contiogi,  nuUo  angore  contrahi,  niill&  alacritate  gestire  : 
Bed  ab  omnibus  passionibus  animi  liber,  nee  dolere  unquam,  nee  aliquando  laetari,  nee 
aliquid  repentinum  velle  vel  nolle.  Sed  et  hiee  cuncta,  ut  id  genus  caetera,  dtemonum 
mediocritati  congruunt.     Sunt  enim  inter  homines  et  deos,  ut  loco  regiouis,  ita  ingenio 
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Plutarch  says  the  same  thing,  Kbt  with  this  remairiuible  addition,  tiMtt  it 
UrtLB  the  very  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Ptthaooras.* 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  principle  of  GM'#  noi  hetm^ 
angry y  which  subverted  the  doctrine  of  a  futni^  state  of  rewards  sod 
punishments,  did  not  at  all  affect  a  particular  providence  here;  and  thaf 
the  grace  or  favour  which  some  of  them  left  unto  the  Deity  was  no  pas- 
sion or  affection,  like  the  anger^  which  they  took  away;  but  only  a  wimpte 
benevolence^  Which,  ii^  the  construction  of  the  universe,  wai  dii^eeted  to 
the  best ;  but  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  disorders  in  particular  systems. 
A  benevolence  too,  that  went  not  ftota  the  «t7/,  but  the  emrenee  of  the 
Supreme  Being.f 

Saulust,  the  philosopher,  writing  of  the  gods  and  the  worldy  proposes 
in  his  fourteenth  chapter,  to  speak  to  this  question,  how  the  immmtabie 
gods  mdy  he  said  to  he  angry  and  appea^ed,X  In  the  first  place,  he  says, 
that  God  hath  no  human  passions;  he  neither  rejoices^  is  amgry^  not 
appeased  wiih  gifts  :\  so  far  is  certainly  agreeable  to  truth.  But  how 
then?  Why,  the  gods  are  eternally  beneficent  (that  is,  as  Seneca  says 
above,  causa  diis  benefaciendi  natuaa)  and  beneficent  only,  and  never 
hurtful.  II  Thus  having  avoided  one  extreme,  he  falls  into  another;  and 
supposeth  it  to  be  blind  nature^  and  not  toill^  which  determines  God's 
beneficence.  The  inference  from  which  is,  that  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  heaven  are  the  natural  and  necessary  effects  of  actions;  noi 
positive^  arbitrary  consequences,  or  the  designation  of  will:  and  so  our 
philosopher  maintains.  For  now  the  difficulty  being,  that  if  nature  be 
the  cause  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Godhead,  how  can  providence  bestow 
good  oil  the  virtuous  man,  and  evil  on  the  wicked  ?     Our  sophist  resolves 

mentis  intersiti,  babentes  commuiiem  cum  superis  immortal itatem  cum  inferis  passiooem. 
Nam  periiide  ut  nos,  pati  possunt  omnia  aoimorum  placamenta  vel  iucitamenta ;  ut  et  ira 
incitentur,  et  misericord ia  flectantur,  et  donis  invitentur,  et  precibus  leniantur,  et  coo- 
tumelils  exasperentur,  et  hoDoribus  mulcettitur,  allisque  omnibus,  ad  fimilem  nobis  modum 
▼arieiitur.     De  Deo  Socratis. 

*  BiXriM  §iit  el'rk  ci^i  rif  Tu^Sf  am)  "On^it  tut*  Int  iVr«^«v^iMi,  finrt  ^tm  ^minfiMTm^ 
ftnri  att^tnrm,  «A.X«  AAIMONHN  MEFAAflN  inms  ftful^aPTH,  •>(  mm  nAATON,  ««i 
nTOArOPAZ,  Koi  BitoK^rtit,  ««)  X^u^iirr§(,  i«r«^i»M  r»vt  HAAAI  OEOAOrOTZ,  Iffffttp- 
irri(«i/(  fi}f  itii^tivtt  ytyofitms  Xiyveif  xml  «r«XXf)  r^  ^tnifitt  rw*  ^vr«*  im^i^Ttit  ^^*t 

%wv*u\nx*tt  A3<»«iy  ^i;^«/«irD*  m*  wamv  «r«  rmurmi  \yyiti/Aua  rm$  /tHTmfi»Xm7g  wmin^  r«vr  ^it 
fMMX.X.»9,  vtvg  Vt  ^rrot  ifnr«^«rn/*  yitnrm  ym^  its  l»  M^ti^uf^  ««m  itufi00i9,  Jt^irih  hmp^^mt 
mai  xattrnt — De  Is.  et  Os.  p.  642. 

t  So  Seoeca  informs  us:  qusc  causa  est  diis  benefaciendi?  Natqra.  Errat,  siquis 
putat  illos  nocere  velle:  non  possunt.  Nee  accipere  injuriam  queunt,  nee  facere;  Isrdere 
ctenim  Iscdique  conjunctum  est.  Summa  ilia  ac  pulchenrima  onmium  natura,  quos  peri> 
(Hilo  exemit,  uec  periculos  quidem  fecit. — Ep.  95. 

X   n*);  tl  itt)  fui  furm^kXifttttif  •^yi^ir^ci  »mi  ^^avtvt00M4  kiyfrm. 

I)  'EvuMi  ^(»  iymii  r%  tlftv  'AEf,  »«)  •t^xkwfi  /mm?'  fiXaiTTSv^t  ))  #vli  ^•n. 
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it  thus:  ^  While  we  are  good,  we  are  jmned  by  ailiiiHtude  of  nature  to 
the  godi ;  and  when  eTil,  separated  by  diasimilitttde.  ^  While  we  practise 
yirtuOf  we  are  in  union  with  them;  bot  defection  to  vice  makes  them  our 
enemies;  not  because  they  are  angry  at  us^  but  because  our  crimes  inter- 
pose between  us  and  their  divine  irradiations,  and  leave  ns  a  prey  to  the 
avenging  demons. — So  that  to  say,  God  is  tamed  away  firom  the  wicked, 
is  the  same  as  to  say,  thb  sun  is  hid  rom  a  bund  man.***  An  apt 
comparison:  and  very  expressive  of  the  principle  of  this  philosophy; 
which  supposes  the  influence  of  the  Deity y  to  be  like  that  of  the  ncii, 
physical  and  necessary ;  and,  consequently,  all  reward  and  punishment 
not  the  moral,  but  the  natural^  issue  of  things:  a  Platonic  notion,  entirely 
subversive  of  the  proper  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments,  as  conceived  every  where  by  the  people,  and  taught  by  the 
Christian  religion :  which  holds,  that  they  arise  out  of  God's  goodness 
and  josCiee,  not  by  way  of  emanation,  as  light  from  the  son,  but  as  the 
designation  oimli:  which  disparts  freely ^  though  not  fimcifully  or  ca- 
priciously; as,  with  equal  malignity  and  foDy,  my  reasoning  in  this  place 
hath  been  represented. 

On  the  wh(^  then,  we  find,  that  the  pagans  in  taking  away  human 
pamona  from  God,  left  him  nothing  but  that  kind  of  natural  excellence, 
which  went  not  from  his  wiU^  but  his  essence  only ;  and  consequently, 
was  destitute  o^  morality.  This  was  one  extreme.  The  primitive  fathers 
(as  Lactanttus)  understanding  clearly  that  the  Platonic  notion  of  God 
overturned  ^Lfitturejudgmenty  and  not  finding  the  medium,  which  their 
masters  in  science,  the  philosophers,  had  missed,  supposed  (as  we  have 
seen)  that  God  had  human  passions.  This  was  the  other  extreme. 
And  whence,  I  would  ask,  did  both  these  extremes  arise,  but  from  neither 
party's  being  able  to  distinguish  between  human  passions  and  the  divine 
attributes  of  ooodksss  and  justice?  the  true  medium  between  human 
passions  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  blind  excellence  of  nature  on  the  other. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  other  cause,  which  kept  the  philosophers 
from  believing  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  As  the  first  was 
an  erroneous  notion  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  so  this  was  a  much  more 
absurd  one  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul.  For,  as  our  epic  poet  sings. 

Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awiy.f 

There  are  but  two  possible  ways  of  conceiving  of  the  soul:  we  must 
hold  it  to  be,  either  a  quautt,  or  a  substance. 

rnrm  x^vi*!^*^*"  *^  **'*'*  ^**''^  C^*"*' i  >A^V*>^«  ^<^»  ^<^*t  »«»•}  %  yififUMi  ix^fMv  4^ 

i<rarr^ir#«i,  mmi  rw  "HAION  vwf  Wrt^nftimt  rSv  S^^im  af^m##ci. 
f  Pu-.  Reg.  book  Ir.  Ter.  313. 
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1.  Those  ancients  who  believed  it  to  be  only  a  quality y  aa  Epicums, 
Dicaearchus,  Aristoxenus,  Asclepiades,  and  Gralen,  come  not  into  tiie 
account;  it  being  impossible  that  these  should  not  believe  ita  total  anni- 
hilation upon  death.  The  ingenious  conceit  of  its  sleep  was  reserved 
to  do  honour  to  modem  invention. 

2.  But  the  generality  of  the  philosophers  held  it  to  be  a  suhsiamee; 
and  ALL  who  so  held,  were  unanimous  that  it  was  a  discebpsd  past  of 
A  WHOiiE ;  and  that  this  whole  was  God  ;  into  whom  it  was  again  to  be 
resolved. 

But  concerning  this  whole  they  differed. 

Some  held,  that  there  was  only  one  substance  in  nature:  others  held 
two. 

They  who  maintained  the  one  universal  substance,  or  TO'  *£N,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  were  atheists  ;  and  altogether  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
modern  Spinozists;  whose  master  apparently  catched  this  epidemical 
contagion  of  human  reason  from  antiquity. 

The  OTHERS,  who  believed  there  were  two  general  substances  in  na- 
ture, God  and  matter,  were  taught  to  conclude,  by  their  way  of  inter- 
preting the  famous  maxim  of  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  that  they  were  both 
eternal.  These  were  their  theists  ;  though  i^proaching  sometimes,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  what  is  called  Spinozism;  sometimes,  on  the  other,  to 
Manicheism. 

For  they,  who  held  two  substances,  were  again  subdivided. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  Cyrenaics,  the  cynics,  and  the  -stoics,  held  both 
these  substances  to  be  material;  which  gave  an  opening  to  Spinozism: 
others,  as  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Platonists,  and  peripatetics,  held  only 
one  to  be  material;  which  gave  the  like  opening  to  Manicheism. 

Lastly,  the  maintainers  of  the  immateriality  of  the  divine  substance, 
were  likewise  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  first  of  which  held  but  one 
person  in  the  Godhead;  the  other,  two  or  three.  So  that  as  the  former 
believed  the  soul  to  be  part  of  the  supreme  God;  the  latter  believed  it 
to  be  part  only  of  the  second  or  third  hypostasis.  Origen,  speaking  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  says,  "  They  plainly  suppose  the  whole  world  to 
be  God.  The  stoics  make  it  thejirst  God.  As  to  the  followers  of  Plato, 
some  make  it  the  second,  and  some  the  third  God."* 

As  they  nmltiplied  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  so  they  multiplied  the 
subsistence  of  the  soul ;  some  giving  two,  and  some,  more  liberally,  three 
to  every  man.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  esteemed  only  one  of 
these  to  be  part  of  God ;  the  others  were  only  elementary  matter,  or 
mere  qualities. 

These  things  are  but  hinted  at,  as  just  sufficient  to  our  purpose:  a  full 

JlXdrtfff  rif  )ii/ri^«>*  Ttitt  h  mvriir  r»»  r(irtf, —  Coiit.  Celi,  lib.  v. 
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explanation  of  them,  though  both  ciirious  and  useful,  would  take  up  too 
much  room,  and  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject 

Now,  however  they,  who  held  the  soul  to  be  a  real  substance,  differed 
thus  in  circumstantials,  yet  in  this  consequence  of  its  substantiality,  thai 
it  was  part  of  God,  discerped  from  him,  and  wotUd  be  resolved  again 
into  him,  they  all,  we  say,  agreed.  For  those  who  held  but  one  sub- 
stance, could  not  but  esteem  the  soul  a  part  of  it ;  and  these  who  held 
ttoo,  considered  those  two  as  conjoined,  and  composing  an  universe;  just 
as  the  soul  and  body  composed  a  man.  Of  which  universe,  Grod  was 
the  soul;  and  matter,  the  body.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  as  the 
human  body  was  resolved  into  its  parent  matter,  so  the  soul  was  resolved 
into  its  parent  Spirit. 

Agreeably  to  this  explanation,  Cicero  delivers  the  common  sentiments 
of  his  Greek  masters  on  this  head :  '*  A  natura  deorum,  ut  doctissimis 
sapientissimisque  placuit,  haustos  animoff  et  libatos  habemus."*  And 
again:  '*  Humanus  autem  animus  decerptus  ex  mente  divina,  cum 
alio  nullo  nisi  cum  ipso  Deo  (si  hoc  fas  est  dictu)  comparari  potest."  f 

And,  in  another  place,  he  says — '^  animos  hominum  quadam  ex  parte 
extrinsecus  esse  tractos  et  haustos,  ex  qua  intelligimus  esse  extra  di- 
vinum  animum  humanus  unde  ducatur."}  He  afterwards  gives  the  whole 
s;^stem,  from  Pacuvianus,  more  at  large: 

Quicquid  est  hoc,  omnia  tnimat,  format,  alit,  auget,  creat, 
Sepelit,  recipitque  in  sese  omnia,  omniumque  idem  est  Pater; 
Indidemque,  eademque  oriuntur  de  integro,  atque  eodem  occidunt.  § 

And  St  Austin  did  not  think  them  injured  in  this  representation.  In 
his  excellent  work  of  the  City  of  God,  he  thus  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
that  general  principle :  *^  Quid  infelicius  credi  potest,  quam  Dei  partem 
vapulare,  cum  puer  vapulat?  Jam  vero  partes  Dei  fieri  lascivas,  iniquas, 
impias,  atque  onmino  damnabiles  quis  ferre  potest,  nisi  qui  prorsus  in- 
sanit?" 

Now,  lest  the  reader  should  suspect  that  these  kind  of  phrases,  such 
as,  the  souTs  being  part  of  God; — discerped  from  him;— of  his  nature; 
which  perpetually  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  are  only  highly 
figurative  expressions,  and  not  measurable  by  the  severe  standard  of 
metaphysical  propriety ;  he  is  desired  to  take  notice  of  one  consequence 
drawn  from  this  principle,  and  universally  held  by  antiquity,  which  was 
this,  thai  the  soul  was  eternal,  d  parte  ante,  as  well  as  d: parte  post  ; 
which  the  Latins  well  expressed  by  the  word  sempiternus.  || 

For  this  we  shall  produce  an  authority  above  exception :  <<  It  is  a  thing 

•  De  Divin.  lib.  1.  cap.  49.  f  See  note  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  De  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  32.  §  lb.  lib.  i.  cap.  57. 

II  See  note  B  B,  at  the  end  of  this  boolc. 
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wry  well  known>"  says  the  accurate  Cudworth^  "  that,  accovding  to  tke 
sense  of  philosophers,  these  two  things  were  alwayis  included  togethov 
ia  that  one  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  namely,  its  prt^xuiemeej 
as  well  as  its  pott-^xistence.  Neither  was  there  ever  any  of  the  ancieiitSy 
htiote  Ckrutianityy  that  held  the  soul's  future  permanency  after  detddi, 
who  did  not  likewise  assert  its  pre-existence :  they  clearfy  pereeimmf 
that  if  it  was  once  granted,  that  the  soul  was  generated,  it  ooiild  iieTer 
be  proved  but  that  it  might  be  also  corrupted:  and  therefore  the  aasert- 
an  of  the  soul's  immortality  commonly  began  here ;  first  to  prove  its 
jffe-existenoe,''*  &c.  What  this  learned  man  is  quoted  for,  is  the  &ct: 
and,  for  that,  we  may  safely  take  his  word:  as  to  the  reason  given,  iftoC, 
we  see,  is  visionary ;  invented,  perhaps,  to  hide  the  enormity  of  the  prin- 
dple  it  came  from.  The  true  reason  was  its  being  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  was  part  of  God.  This,  TuUy  plainly  inti- 
mates, where,  after  having  quoted  the  verses  from  Pacuvianus  given 
above,  he  subj'oins,  '^  Quid  est  igitur,  cur  domus  sit  onmium  una,  eaqne 
communis,  cumque  animi  hominum  aefnper  futrmt  futuHqtie  nmt^  ear 
hi,  quid  ex  quoque  eveniat,  et  quid  quamque  rem  significet,  perspioere 
non  possint?"  And  again  as  plainly;  "  Animorum  nulla  in  tenia  origo 
inveniri  potest: — His  enim  in  naturis  nihil  inest,  quod  vim  memorisB, 
mentis,  cogitationis  habeat?  quod  et  prsBterita  teneat,  et  futura  provideal, 
et  complecti  possit  prsesentia;  quae  sola  divina  sunt.  Nee  invenietur 
unquam,  unde  ad  hominem  venire  possint,  nisi  a  Deo. — Ita  quicquid  est 
illud,  quod  sentit,  quod  sapit,  quod  vult,  quod  viget,  cseleste  et  divinum 

est;  OB  EAMQUE  REM  uETERNUM  SIT  NECESSE  E8T.''f 

It  hath  been  observed,  in  the  last  section,  that  the  famous  argument 
of  Plato,  explained,  and  strongly  recommended  by  Cicero,  supposes  the 
soul  to  have  been  from  eternity,  because  it  is  a  self-existent  substance ; 
which  is  plainly  supposing  it  to  have  been  eternal  d  parte  ante,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  God, 

Here  then  is  a  consequence,  universally  acknowledged,  which  will  not 
allow  the  principle,  from  whence  it  proceeded,  to  be  understood  in  any 
other  sense  than  one  strictly  metaphysical.  Let  us  consider  it  a  little. 
We  are  told  they  held  the  soul  to  be  eternal:  if  eternal,  it  must  be  either 
independent  on  God,  or  part  of  his  substance.  Independent  it  could 
not  be,  for  there  can  be  but  one  independent  of  the  same  kind  of  sub- 
stance: the  ancients,  indeed,  thought  it  no  absurdity  to  say,  that  Grod 
and  matter  were  both  self-existent,  but  they  allowed  no  third ;  therefore 
they  must  needs  conclude  that  it  was  part  of  God, 

And  in  that  sense,  indeed,  they  called  it  (as  we  see  in  the  last  section) 
independent,  when,  on  account  of  its  original,  they  gave  it  this  attribute 

•  iutcllectufcl  System,  p.  :J*5.  f  Fragrn.  de  CoiwoUtiwic. 
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of  the  Deity ;  and,  with  that,  joined  the  others  of  ungenerated^  and  setf- 
ezistent. 

But  when  the  ancients  are  said  to  hold  the  pre-  and  post^existence  of 
the  soul,  and  therefore  to  attribute  a  proper  eternity  to  it,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  they  understood  it  to  be  eternal  in  its  distinct  and  peculiar 
existence;  but  that  it  was  discerped  from  the  substance  of  God,  in  time; 
and  would,  in  timcy  be  rejoined,  and  resolved  into  it  again.  This  they 
explained  by  a  closed  vessel  fiUed  with  sea-water,  which  swinuning  a 
while  u^n  the  ocean,  does,  on  the  vessel's  breaking,  flow  in  again,  aad 
mingle  with  the  common  mass.  They  only  differed  about  the  time  of 
this  reunion  and  resolution:  the  greater  part  holding  it  to  be  at  death;* 
but  the  Pythagoreans,  not  till  after  many  transmigrationai  The  Platon- 
ists  went  between  these  two  opimons ;  and  rejoined  pure  and  ui^ioUuted 
souls  immediately,  to  the  universal  spirit:  but  those  which  had  contraoted 
much  defilement,  were  sent  into  a  succession  of  other  bodies,  to  purge 
and  purify  them,  before  they  returned  to  their  parent  substance. f  And 
these  were  the  two  sorts  of  the  natukax.  metsbcpstchosis,  which  we 
hav«  observed  abo^e,  to  have  been  really  held  by  those  two  «choob  «f 
philosophy.  X 

That  we  have  giv^en  a  fair  representation  of  the  ancient  beUef  in  this 
matter,  we  appeal  to  the  learned  Gassendi :  ^'  Interim  tamen  vix  vlli 
fuere  (quie  humanse  mentis  caligo,  atque  imbecillitas  est)  qui  non  inoi- 
derint  in  errorem  ilium  de  kefusione  in  animam  biunbjl  Nimirum, 
sicut  existim&nmt  singulorum  animas  particulas  esse  animse  mundanse, 
quarum  q'uselibet  suo  corpore,  ut  aqua  vase,  induderetur;  ita  et  reputfir- 
unt  unamquamque  animam,  corpore  dissoluto,  quan  difBracto  vase,  efflu- 
ere,  ac  animae  mundi,  e  qua  ^educta  fuerit,  tterum  uniri ;  nisi  quod  pie- 
rumque  ob  eontractas  in  impuro  corpore  sordeis,  vitiorumque  maculas, 
non  prius  uniantur,  qu^  sensim  onmeis  sordeis  exuerint,  et  alise  seriik, 
aliae  ocius  repurgatse,  atque  immunes  ab  onmi  labe  eva86rint."§  A  great 
authority!  and  the  greater,  for  that  it  proceeded  from  the  plain  view  of 
the  £eu^  only :  Gassendi  appearing  not  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  con- 
sequence here  deduced  from  it,  namely,  ^lut  none  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers  COULD  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Otherwise,  we  may  be  sure,  he  had  not  failed  to  urge  that  consequence, 

*  See  the  Critical  loqaiiy  into  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  Ancient  PhiloBophere,  p. 
125,  et  seq.  2d  edit. 

f  Nee  enim  omnibus  iidem  ill!  sapientes  arbitrati  sunt  eundem  curaum  in  caelum  patera. 
Nam  Titiis  et  sceleribus  contaminates  deprimi  in  tenebras,  atque  in  coeno  jacere  docuerunt: 
castes  autem,  puros,  integros,  incomiptos,  bonis  etiam  studiis  atque  artibus  expolitos,  Jevi 
quodam  ac  iacili  lapsu  ad  dees,  id  est,  ad  naturam  sui  similem  pervolare. — Fragm.  de 
Coosolatione. 

X  See  note  C  C,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

i  Animadv.  in  dec.  lib.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  550. 
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in  his  £unou8  Apology  for  Epicurus;  whose  monstrous  ^rora  he  all 
along  strives  to  palliate,  by  confronting  them  with  others  as  bad,  amongst 
the  theistic  sects  of  philosophy. 

Thus  we  see,  that  this  very  opinion  of  the  saul^s  etemUy^  which  hath 
made  modem  writers  conclude  that  the  ancient  sages  believed  a  fatore 
state  of  reward  and  punishment,  was,  in  truth,  the  very  reason  why  they 
believed  it  not. 

The  primitive  Christian  writers  were  more  quick-sighted:  they 
plainly  saw,  this  principle  was  destructive  of  such  future  state,  and 
therefore  employed  all  their  eloquence,  and  more  successfully  than  they 
did  their  logic,  to  oppose  it.  Thus  Arnobius  (not  indeed  attendii^  to 
the  double  doctrine  of  the  ancient  philosophy)  accuses  Plato  of  co/tUra" 
diction,  for  holding  this  principle,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  preaching 
up  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  * 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  some  of  the  fathers,  as  was  their  custom, 
ran  into  the  opposite  extreme;  and  held  the  soul  to  be  naturally  morla/; 
and,  to  support  this,  maintained  its  materiality:  just  as  in  the  case 
before,  to  support  human  passions  in  the  Godhead,  they  gave  him  a 
human  form.  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and  Arnobius,  fell  into  this  foolidi 
error.  Others  indeed,  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  went  m<H«  so- 
berly to  work ;  affirming  only,  against  the  notion  of  its  eternity,  that  it 
was  created  by  God,  and  depended  continually  upon  him  for  its  dura- 
tion. In  the  heat  of  dispute,  indeed,  some  imwary  words  may  now  and 
then  drop  from  the  soberest  of  them,  which  seem  to  favour  the  doctrine 
of  the  souFs  materiality:  but  it  is  but  candid  to  correct  them  by  the 
general  tenor  of  their  sentiments. 

This  was  the  true  original  of  every  thing  looking  so  untowardly,  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers:  which  had  Mr  Dodwell  considered,  he  had 
never  written  so  weak  a  book  as  his  Epistolary  Discourse  against  the  soul's 
immortality,  from  the  judgment  of  the  fathers;  whose  opinions  he  hath 
one  while  egregiously  mistaken ;  at  another,  as  grossly  misrepresented* 

Having  now  seen  that  the  philosophers  in  general  held  the  soul  to  he 
part  of  God,  and  resolvable  into  him;  lest  any  doubt  should  remain,  I 

*  Quid?  Plato  idem  vester  in  eo  volumine,  quod  de  animoB  immorUlitate  compotuity 
non  Acherontem,  noii  Stygem,  non  Cocytum  fluvios,  et  Pyriphlegettiontein  nomioat,  in 
quibus  animas  asseTerat  volvi,  mergi,  exuri?  Et  homo  prudentise  non  pravie,  et  examinis 
judiciique  perpensi,  rem  inenodabilem  suscipit,  ut  cum  animas  dirat  immortales,  perpetuas, 
et  corporali  soliditate  privatas;  puniri  eas  dicat  tamen,  et  doloris  afficiat  sentu.  Qois 
Eutem  hominum  non  vidit,  quod  sit  immortale,  quod  simplex,  nullum  posse  dolorem  wA- 
raittere;  quod  autem  sentiat  dolorem,  immortalitatem  habere  non  posse?  Et  qui  poteiit 
territari  formidinis  alicujus  horrore,  cui  fuerit  persiiasum,  tam  se  esse  immortalem  quam 
ipsum  Deum  primum ;  nee  ab  eo  judfcari  quidquam  de  se  posse,  cum  sit  una  immortalitaA 
in  utroque,  nee  in  alterius  altera  conditionis  possit  irqualitate  vexari? — Adrer.  Gentes,  lib. 
ii.  p.  52-.64.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1651,  4to. 
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shall  show,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  was,  more  especially,  believed  by 
the  famous  fhilosophic  quaternion:  and  if  held  by  them,  we  cannot 
have  the  least  doubt  of  the  rest. 

Cicero,  in  the  person  of  Velleius,  the  Epicurean,  accuses  Pytha- 
GOBAS,  for  holding  that  the  human  soul  was  discerped  from  the  sub- 
stance of  Grod,  or  the  universal  nature.  '*  Nam  Pythagoras,  qui  cen- 
suit  animiun  esse  per  naturam  rerum  onmem  intentum  et  commeantem, 
ex  quo  nostri  animi  carperentur,  non  vidit  distractione  humanorum  ani- 
morum  discerpi  et  lacerari  Deum."  *  Here,  Velleius  does  not  (as  hath 
been  pretended)  exaggerate  or  strain  matters,  to  serve  his  piurpose. 
Pythagoras  held  the  old  maxim  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  and,  therefore,  must 
needs  hold  the  soul  to  be  taken  from  some  foreign  and  external  sub- 
stance. And  he  allowed  only  two  substances,  God  and  matter :  there- 
fore, as  he  taught  the  soul  was  immaterial,  he  could  not  possibly  con- 
ceive it  to  be  any  other  than  a  part  of  God.  So  that  Velleius's  conse- 
quence naturally  follows,  that  as  Pythagoras  held  the  soul  to  be  a  sub- 
stance not  a  quality,  he  must  suppose  it  to  be  torn  and  discerped  irom 
the  substance  of  God.  To  the  same  piurpose,  Sextus  Empiricus: — 
Pythagoras  and  Empedodes,  and  the  whole  company  of  the  Italic  schooly 
hold  that  our  souls  are  not  only  of  the  same  nature  with  one  another^ 
and  with  the  gods,  but  likewise  with  the  irrational  souls  of  brutes  :  for 
that  there  is  one  spirit  that  pervades  the  universe,  and  serves  it  for  a 
soul;  which  unites  us  and  them  together,^  That  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
held  the  human  soul  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  has  been  seen 
at  large ;  that  they  supposed  the  brutal  soul  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  human,  which  is  the  other  particular  here  asserted  by  Sextus 
Empiricus,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch Xlv$ay6^eti,  Xlhet' 

xai  ivf^yovaag  xa^  r^p  ivvK^offlav  riit  vafAckrav.^ — For  the  ancients  taught 
that  the  discerped  parts  of  this  universal  spirit,  the  anima  mundi,  or 
whatsoever  name  they  gave  it,  acted  with  different  degrees  of  activity 
and  force,  according  to  the  different  nature  and  disposition  of  the  matter 
with  which  these  parts  were  invested.  Lastly,  Laertius  telb  us,  that 
Pythagoras  supposed  the  soul  to  be  different  from  the  life;  and  immortal; 
for  that  the  substance,  from  which  it  was  discerped,  was  immortal,^ 
If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  we  shall  fhid 

*  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  f.  cap.  11. 

/iuf0f  tift79  r^if  AXkn^^Mf  JMt)  «r(«f  r»vt  Suvg  i7mm  tim  MiMtfimf,  AkXik  Mm)  W(it  rk  &X»yM  rm 
l^mnr  Iv  yk^  vw^x^  mtvftmt  t§  isa  frmtrU  r»v  *UfffM  iinJttf  ^vxnt  r^ivn^  ri  *m  U0tn 
fi/i««  Wfif  UiTm,  lib.  ix.  Adv.  Physic,  sect.  127. 
t  Plac.  Phil.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  20. 

iUfarif  irri.— Vit.  Phil.  lib.  viii.  sect.  28. 
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tbey  too  charge  tlie  Pythagoreans  with  these  very  priociples.  Jerome 
Bays, — ^'  Juxta  Pythagoricorum  dogmata,  qui  hominem  exsequant  Deo^ 
et  de  ejus  dicunt  esse  substantia"*  Austin  speaks  to  tbe  same  puipoae 
— ^'  Cedant  et  ill!  quos  quidem  puduH  dioere  Deum  corpus  mse,  vfimm- 
tamen  efusdem  naturcRy  cujus  ille  est,  animos  nostros  esse  putiaverunt; 
ita  noa  eos  movet  tanta  nmtahilUas  aninuEy  quam  Dei  natvrm  tributre 
nefoLs  €st"\ 

Pi«ATO,  without  any  softening,  frequently  calls  the  soul,  God;  and  part 
0f  God,  NOTN  A  EI  e£ON.  Plutarch  says,  ''Py^iag&ras  and  Plato 
held  the  soul  to  he  immortal :  for  that  launchisig  out  into  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  it  returns  to  its  parent  and  originalPX  Tertullian  chaiges 
this  opinion  home  upon  him.  *'  Primo  quidem  oblivionis  capaoem  anwnaro 
non  cedam,  quia  taatam  illi  concessit  divinitatem  ut  Deo  cuUequetwr^^ 
Arnobius  does  no  less,  where  he  apostrophises  the  PlaionLsts  in  this 
manner:  ''Ipse  denique  animus,  qui  immortalis  ^  vobis  et  Deus  esse  nar- 
ratur,  cur  in  aegris  seger  sit,  in  infiemtibus  stolidus,  in  senectute  defessus? 
Delira,  et  fatua,  €t  insana!'*||  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  com- 
monly read  thus: — cur  in  cegris (sger  sit,  in  infantihus stolidus^  in  senec- 
tute defessusy  delira,  et  fatua,  et  insana?  The  critics  think  something 
is  here  wanting  before  the  three  last  words.  But  it  appears  to  me  only 
to  have  been  wrong  pointed;  there  should  be  a  note  of  interrogation 
instead  of  a  comma  at  defessus? — Delira,  et  fatua,  et  insana,  making  a 
sentence  of  itself,  by  means  of  narrcUis  understood.  Hermias  in  his 
Irris,  Gent,  PhiL  expresses  himself,  on  the  same  occasion,  pretty  much 
in  the  same  manner:  rtturet  oh  ri  xj^viKoKuv;  ag  /xiv  ificol  loKii,  rf^urtlap,  i 
Avctatv,  7i  fAotvUv,  vi  arecffiv.  Eusebius  expressly  says,  that  Plato  held  the 
soul  to  be  ungencrated,  and  to  be  derived  by  way  of  emanation  from 
the  first  Cause;  as  being  unwilling  to  allow  that  it  could  be  made  out  of 
nothing.  Which  necessarily  implies,  that,  according  to  Plato's  doctrine, 
God  was  the  material  or  substantial  cause  of  the  soul,  or  that  the  soi^ 
was  part  of  his  substance.lT 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Stobaeus,  which  hath  been  uuderstood 
by  some,  to  contradict  what  is  here  delivered  as  the  sentiments  of  Plato. 
It  is  where  Speusippus,  the  nephew  and  follower  of  Plato,  says,  tJiat  the 
MIND  was  neither  the  satne  with  tue  one,  nor  the  qood;  but  had  a 

*  Ctesiphoii.  advcr.  Pelag.  f  De  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  5. 

Afa^»f(Uf  «'(«(  ri  ifM,»yt*ti, — De  Plac.  Phil.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 

§   De  Aiiima,  cap.  xxiv.  ||  Adv.  Gentcs,  lib.  ii.  p.  47. 

IF  *0  Vt  yt  llkartif,  Ji^stfidrgyf  fUf  »m)  finreit  tv^/ttf,  riif  X«yi««f  ^u^Ui  i/Mm$  '£/»#*jm( 
if^Um^i,  ItKTt^ru  }\  rnt  iufXtvtiai'  ir^rtt  ^iv,  kyifn^vyt  Mm  ^drumw  avrmt  t»^wt(  »ml 
wtifttf  y^vxr.f  Wura  i^  i,^»^ti§n  rnt  vv  f^i  Suvs  mvrkf  yiyufot  ^V»f€t  /3«vAjr«4._Pra'p. 
Kvang.  lib.  xiii.  rap.  15. 
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peculiar  nature  of  its  awn.*  Our  Stanley  supposes  f  him  to  speak  here 
of  the  human  mind:  and  then,  indeed,  the  contradiction  is  evident.  But 
that  learned  man  seems  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  misled  by  his  author, 
Stobeeus;  who  has  misplaced  this  piacit,  and  put  it  into  a  chapter  with 
several  others,  which  relate  to  the  human  mind,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
certain,  that  Speusippus  was  here  speaking  of  a  different  thing;  namely, 
of  the  nature  of  the  third  hypostasis  in  the  Platonic  trinity;  the  NOTS, 
or  x^or>  so  intitled  by  his  uncle;  which  he  would,  by  the  words  in 
question,  personally  distinguish  from  the  TO*  *£N,  the  onx,  the  ^H 
person;  and  from  the  T  AFAeoN,  the  good,  the  eecond  in  that  trinity. 

Abistotlb  thought  of  the  soul  like  the  rest,  as  we  learn  from  a  pas* 
sage  quoted  by  Cudworth  X  out  of  his  Nichomachean  ethics;  where  having 
spoken  of  the  sensitive  soul,  and  declared  it  to  be  mortal,  he  goes  on  in 
this  manner:  It  remains  that  the  mind  or  intellect^  and  that  alone  (pre-- 
existing) enter  from  without,  and  he  onfy  divine.§ 

But  then  he  distinguishes  again  concerning  this  mind  or  intellect,  and 
makes  it  twofold;  agent  and  patient:  the  former  of  which,  he  concludes 
to  be  immortal,  and  the  latter  corruptible, — The  agent  intellect  is  only 
immortal  and  eternal,  hut  the  passive  is  corruptible,  ||  Cudworth  thinks 
this  a  very  doubtful  and  obscure  passage ;  and  imagines  Aristotle  was  led 
to  write  thus  unintelligibly,  by  his  doctrine  oi  forms  and  qualities  $ 
which  confounds  corporeal  with  incorporeal  substances:  but  had  that 
excellent  person  reflected  on  the  general  doctrine  of  the  TO'  *£N,  he 
would  have  seen,  the  passage  was  plain  and  easy:  and  that  Aristotle, 
from  the  common  principle  of  the  human  soul's  being  part  of  the  Divine 
substance,  draws  a  conclusion  against  a  future  state  of  separate  existence ; 
which,  though  (as  it  now  i^pears)  all  the  philosophers  embraced,  yet  att 
were  not  so  forward  to  avow.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  then 
is  this:  the  agent  intelligent  (says  he)  is  only  immortal  and  eternal,  but 
the  passive,  corruptible,  i,  e.  the  particular  s^isations  of  the  soul  (the 
passive  intelligent)  will  cease  after  death ;  and  the  substance  of  it  (the 
agent  intelligent)  will  be  resolved  into  the  soul  of  the  universe.  For  it 
was  Aristotle's  opinion,  who  compared  the  soul  to  a  rasa  tabula,  that 
'  human  sensations  and  reflections  were  passions:  these  therefore  are  what 
he  finely  calls  the  passive  intelligent;  which,  he  says,  shall  cease,  or  is 
corruptible.  What  he  meant  by  the  agent  intelligent,  we  leam  from  his 
commentators ;  who  interpret  it  to  signify,  as  Cudworth  here  acknow- 

i.  cap.  1. 

+  Hist,  of  PfaiL  Pirt.  ▼.  art.  Speuwppus,  cap.  2. 

X  loteU.  System,  p^  66. 

§  A«iVf r«u  K  r«y  mw  /uff  Bi^if  Imt^iimt,  mm  Sfr«v  Jmu  /»«»•». 
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ledges,  the  divine  niTEiii4BCT;  which  gloss  Aristotle  kimtelf  folly  ji»- 
tifles,  in  calling  it  SEION,  diffine.  But  what  need  of  many  wotdi?  The 
learned  well  know,  that  the  iniellecttu  tjigens  of  Aristotle  was  tiie  very 
same  with  the  anima  mundi  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras. 

Thus,  this  seeming  extraraganoe  in  dividing  the  human  ndnd  into 
agent  and  poHeniy  appears  very  plain  and  accurate:  but  the  not  having 
this  common  key  to  the  ancient  metaphysics,  hath  kept  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  long  at  variance  amongst  themselves,  whether  their  master  did, 
fsft  did  not  believe  the  soul  to  be  immortal.  The  anonymous  writ^  of 
the  life  of  Pjrthagoras,  as  we  find  it  in  the  extract,  by  Photius,  says, 
that  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  one  consent  agree  that  the  soui  is  I'siwor- 
lis/.*  though  some,  not  fathoming  the  profound  mind  of  Aristotle, 
pose  that  he  held  the  soul  to  he  mortal;*  that  is,  mistaking  the 
intelligent  (by  which  Aristotle  meant  the  present  partial  sensations)  Uk 
the  soul  itself,  or  the  agent  intelligent.  Nay,  this  way  of  talking  of  tiie 
passive  intelligent  made  some,  as  Neraesius,  even  imagine  that  he  held 
the  soul  to  be  only  a  quality .f 

As  to  the  STOICS,  Cleanthes  held  (as  Stobaeus  teUs  us)  that  ewerg 
thing  was  made  out  of  one,  and  mould  be  again  resolved  into  ame-t 
But  let  Seneca  speak  for  them  sJl^-^nd  whg  should  gou  not  beHew 
something  dhine  to  be  in  him,  mho  is  indeed  fart  of  the  oodhxad? 
That  WH0L.1:,  in  mhich  me  are  contained,  is  one,  and  that  one  is  god; 
me  being  his  companions  and  members,^ 

Epictetus  says,  the  souls  of  men  have  the  nearest  relation  to  God, 
as  being  parts,  or  fragments  of  him,  discerped  and  torn  from  his  sub" 

stance,  ^watptig  r^  ®(^>  ^ti  aOrov  fco^ta  ouvat  xal  d'TOffTafftartu  This 
passage  amongst  others  equally  strong,  is  quoted  by  the  learned  Dr 
Moor,  in  his  book  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,\  And  one  cannot 
but  smile  at  the  good  Doctor's  explanation  of  a  general  principle  which 
he  could  by  no  means  approve.  These  expressions,  says  he,  make  the 
soul  of  man  a  ray  or  beam  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  God.  But  me 
are  to  take  notice,  they  are  but  metaphorical,  phrases.  So,  the 
Socinian,  to  texts  of  scripture  full  as  strong  for  the  doctrine  of  the  redemp* 
tion*  And  so,  indeed,  men  of  all  parties,  when  they  would  remo^'e  what 
stands  in  their  way.  They  first  change  things  into  figures ;  and  then  change 

•  "Ort  UXtirmtf,  ^ri,  Km  *A^irr«riAfff,  tJtitmrtt  •f^tttf  Xiytvet  riir  ypv^^v'  Mfv  Tint  Uf 
r^v  *  A^rr«rix«v«  f't^f  •vm  \fifiatvf9fTtt,  ^vfirn*  M/J^«0nv  airif  Xiytn. — Phot  BiM.  Cod.  969, 

De  Nat.  Horn. 

t  Eclog.  Pbys.  cap.  20. 

§  Quid  est  autem,  cur  non  existimes  in  eo  divini  aliquid  eiJstere  qui  Dei  pvi  est? 

Totum  hoc,  quo  continemur,  et  unum  est,  et  Deus:  et  socii  ejus  luBius,  et  OMnbrii 

Ep.  92. 

II  Book  iii.  cliap.  16. 
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Agures  into  nothing.-^But  here  the  learned  Doctor  wai,  more  than  ordi- 
nary, unluoky  in  the  application  of  his  solution :  for  Arrian,  the  interpret 
ter  of  £4>ictetu8,  tells  us  by  an  apt  comparison,  what  is  meant  by  being 
part  of  the  re  l»,  /am,  8ayshe,a  man,  apart  of  the  ri  tAp,  as  an  hour 

i$part  of  the  day:  df/U  d^^^tMng,  fti^g  riif  M»r«i(i,  dtf  ^^  ^f^^mc^ 

Lastly,  Marcos  Antoninus,  as  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  death, 
says,  To  die  is  not  only  aeoordkng  to  the  course  of  nature,  but  ofgreai 
use  to  it.  We  shall  consider  how  closely  man  is  united  to  the  god* 
HEAD,  and  in  nfhatpart  of  him  thai  union  resides;  and  ti^hat  wiU  he 
the  condition  of  thai  part  or  portion  when  it  is  resohed  into  the  anima 
MUHDi.*  Here  the  doctrine  of  the  r«  h  is  hinted  at;  but  writing  onljr 
to  ad^^  he  is  a  little  obscure.  The  editors  have  made  a  very  confused 
oonmient  and  translation:  the  common  reading  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
passage  is,  Kni  irmp  vis  i^tl  hi^tUnrai  ri  rov  dwifinrw  rtSro  f/U^nw'  which  ii 
oerti^nly  corrupt  Gataker  very  accurately  transposed  the  words  thus: 
Kfti  vmi  ixfi  •T»»>  and  for  hujuTnTtit,  read  luKnrau  Meric  Casaubon,  more 
happily,  Imydturau  They  have  the  true  reading  between  them:  but  not 
being  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  the  refusion  was  here  alluded  to,  they 
could  not  settle  the  text  with  any  certainty.  The  last  word  MOPION 
can  signify  nothing  dse  but  a  disoerped  particle  from  the  soul  of  the 
world,  Epictetus  uses  it  in  that  sense  in  the  passage  above;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  technical  term  for  it. 

But  though  here  the  imperial  stoic  must  be  owned  to  be  a  little  ob* 
scure ;  yet  we  have  his  own  elucidating  comment  upon  it,  in  another 
place.  *' You  have  hitherto  existed  as  a  fart  [or  have  had  a  particular 
existence];  you  will  hereafter  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  aubstanoe 
which  produced  you:  or  rather,  you  will  be  assumed  into  the  divine 
nature,  or  the .  spermatic  reason."f  And  again,  '<  Every  body  will  be 
toon  lost  and  buried  in  the  universal  substance.  Every  soul  will  be 
soon  absorbed  and  sunk  in  the  universal  nature."^ 

After  all  this,  one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  how  Cudworth§  (uune  to 
say,-^^<  All  those  pagan  philosophers  who  asserted  the  incorporeity  of 
souls,  must  of  neeesstty^  in  like  manner,  suppose  them  not  to  have  been 
made  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  but  by  Grod,  oui  of  nothing.  Pluiareh 
being  onfy  here  to  be  excepted^  by  reason  of  a  certain  odd  hypothesis 
which  he  had,  that  was  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a  third  principle  besides 

*  T«vrt  fU9T$i  Ht  ftiftf  fy^wt  t^yif  lm%  rnXXit  mm)  rv/c^l^c  mir^i'  wm  iwrtrmi  ^%tw  M» 
fmft,  »»)  *mrk  ri  »ur§¥  fU(«r»  »mi  wttt  tx9  ^^"  2t«;(;iiir«u  ri  r«v  M^wtv  rtSr*  ftifut,-— 
Eii  'Emvrif,  Lib.  if.  rap.  1 2. 

t  EMYnESTHl  '02  MEFOX*  ENA^ANIieHlH  TO  rENNHXANTI'  fmXXM  i}  tkmXMf- 
eifif  tk  *99  Jiiyt  mti^  rw  vwiffutnuit  mmrk  ^cis^X^v.— Lib.  ir.  c»p.  14. 

K0y09  rax*^**  kfrnXafi^nrmt. — Lib.  vii.  cap.  10. 
5  Intellectual  System,  p.  74L 
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God  and  matter,  an  evil  demon,  self-existent:  who  therefore  seems  to 
have  supposed  all  particular  human  soub  to  have  been  made  neither  ooi 
of  nothing,  nor  yet  out  of  matter  or  body  pre-existing,  but  out  of  a  cer- 
tain strange  commixture  of  the  substance  of  the  evil  soul  and  God, 
blended  together;  upon  which  account  he  does  affirm  souls  to  be  not  so 
much  i^yo9,  as  f^i^  dfop,  not  so  much  the  work  of  God,  a»  part  ^tfhkmJ' 
Plutarch's  words  are  these:  ^'The  soul  is  not  so  much  the  woik  and 
production  of  Grod,  as  a  part  of  him, — nor  is  it  made  by  him,  but  firom 
him,  and  out  of  him."  'H  H  yfnfxi^^»  ^(yov  iart  rcS  8flov  /MM*  dMid  mmi 
/li^o^— «^d*  'Xn*  mibTWf  «UX*  'All'  mvrWi  xml  '£S  mvrw  yiyiH9»*  On  aD 
which  I  will  only  make  this  observation:  if  Plutarch  called  the  soul  a 
part  of  Gody  only  in  a  figurative  or  popular  sense,  what  hindered  him 
from  considering  it  as  the  mere  foork  and  production  of  Godf  Nay 
how  could  it  have  been  considered  otherwise?  for  figurative 
relates  not  to  the  nature  of  ideaSy  but  only  to  the  mode  of 
them. 

1.  But  Cud  worth  thinks  those  philosophers,  who  held  the  meorpor^tf 
of  the  soul,  must  of  necessity  believe  it  to  be  made  by  God  oui  of  no* 
thing.  Why  so?  Because  they  could  not  possibly  suppose  it  to  be  made 
out  of  pre-eaBistmg  matter.  But  is  there  no  other  pre-existing  sub- 
stance in  being,  besides  matter?  Yes,  the  divine.  Out  of  this,  then, 
it  might  have  been  made.  And  from  this,  in  fact,  the  philosophers  did 
suppose  it  to  be  made.  The  learned  author,  therefore,  has  concluded  too 
hastily. 

•  2.  He  thinks  Plutarch  was  single y  in  conceiving  the  soul  to  be  sporty 
rather  than  a  work  of  God ;  and  that  Plutarch  was  led  into  that  error 
by  the  Manichean  principle :  but  how  this  principle  should  lead  any  one 
into  such  an  error,  is  utterly  inconceivable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he 
who  already  believes  the  soul  to  be  fii^iy  or  fAo^i^v  BtWy  a  part  or  particle 
of  the  Divinity,  if  at  the  same  time  he  hold  two  principles,  will  naturally 
suppose  the  soul  to  take  a  part  from  each.  And  so  indeed  did  Plutarch : 
and  in  this  only,  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  philosophers:  who,  as  to 
the  general  tenet  of  f^i^s,  and  not  i^o»  0f oD,  that  the  soul  was  rather  a 
party  than  a  work  of  Gody  were  all  of  the  same  opinion  with  him. 

Such  was  the  general  doctrine  on  this  point,  before  the  coming  of 
Chkist:  but  then,  those  philosophers,  who  held  out  against  the  faith, 
contrived,  after  some  time,  to  new-model  both  their  philosophy  and 
religion ;  making  their  philosophy  more  religious,  and  their  religion  more 
philosophical :  of  which  I  have  given  many  occasional  instances,  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  So,  amongst  the  philosophic  improvements  of 
paganism,  the  softening  this  doctrine  was  one;  the  modem  Platonists 
confining  the  notion  of  the  soul's  being  part  of  the  divine  substancCy  to 

*  Plat.  Quaest. 
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those  of  brutes,^  Every  trrational  power  (says  Pobphyby)  t*  resolih 
ed  into  the  Ufe  of  the  rohole.^  And,  it  is  remarkable,  that  then,  and 
not  tin  then,  the  philosophers  began  reaUy  to  believe  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  But  the  wiser  of  them  had  no  sooner  laid 
down  the  doctrine  of  the  TO*  *fiN  than  the  heretics,  as  the  gnostics, 
Manicheans,  and  Priscillians,  took  it  up.  These  delivered  it  to  the 
Arabians,  from  whom  the  atheists  of  these  ages  have  received  it. 

Such  then  being  the  general  notion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments :  and  how  much  the  ancients  understood  the  disbelief  of  the 
one  to  be  the  consequence  of  holding  the  other,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  in  Strabo.  This  excellent  writer,  speaking  of  the  Mosaic 
religion,  thus  expresseth  himself:  for  he  [Moses]  c^ffvrmed  and  taught 
thai  the  Egyptians  and  Libyans  conceived  amiss,  in  representing  the 
Dveinity  under  the  form  of  beasts  and  cattle:  and  thai  the  Greeks 
fvere  not  less  mistaken^  foho  pictured  Turn  in  a  human  shape;  for  Chd 
was  thai  only  one,  rehich  contains  aU  manJdndy  the  earth,  and  sea, 

WHICH    ftfe    call    HEAVXN,     THE     WORLD,     AND     THE    NATURE    OF   AIX 

THINGS.  (  This,  indeed,  is  the  rankest  Spinozism:  but  very  unjustly 
charged  on  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  who  hath  delivered,  in  his  divine  writ- 
ings, such  an  idea  of  the  Deity,  that  had  he  drawn  it  on  set  purpose  to 
oppose  to  that  absurd  opinion,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectu- 
ally. What  then,  you  will  say,  could  induce  so  ingenuous  a  Writer  to 
give  this  false  representation  of  an  author,  to  whose  laws  he  was  no 
stranger?  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  (which  Toland  has  written  a 
senseless  dissertation  §  to  aggravate  and  envenom)  seems  to  be  this: 
Strabo  well  knew,  that  all  who  held  the  TO*  *EN,  necessarily  denied  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment;  and  finding  in  the  law  of  Moses 
so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  as  the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  the 
national  religion,  he  concluded  backwards,  that  the  reason  could  be  no 
other  than  the  author^s  belief  of  the  TO*  *fiN:  for  these  two  ideas  were 
inseparably  connected  in  the  philosophic  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  He 
was  supported  in  this  reasoning  by  the  common  opinion  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  of  that  time,  that  the  ro  U  was  an  Egyptian  doctrine:  and 
lie  was  not  ignorant  from  whence  Moses  had  all  his  learning. 

But  now,  though  the  notion  is  shown  to  be  so  malignant,  as,  more  or 
less,  to  have  infected  all  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy ;  yet  no  one,  I 

*  See  note  D  D,  at  the  end  of  this  book,     f  See  note  E  E,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

fU^nifunn  rl  ^um'  •iif  $S  Ai^m«*  §v»  ti  H  tiff  m  *EAX«ftf,  »f0fttw§f»i^f»ps  rv^mnru'  •?«  ym^ 
Iv  r«VT«  ^Mf  Stff  W  wt^ix**  ^1***  Jtwrnrrmt,  mmi  ywt  ttmi  ^mXmrrm*,  2  mmX»iSftii»  «»|(«mv  jmi) 
miefut  Mm)  m*  riiv  Strtn  ^wviv.— Geog.  lib.  xtI. 
§  See  his  Origines  Judaic». 
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hope,  will  suspect,  that  any  thing  so  absurd  and  unphilosophical  wfll 
need  a  formal  confutation.  Mr  Bayle  thinks  it  even  more  irradonal  tban 
the  plastic  atoms  of  Epicurus:  the  atomic  system  is  noij  by  a  great  deai^ 
so  absurd  as  Spinozism:*  and  judges  it  cannot  stand  against  the  de- 
monstrations of  Newton;  in  my  opinion  (says  he)  the  ^inozists  waM 
jML  themsehes  embarrtissed  to  some  purpose^  if  one  obliged  Aem  to 
admit  the  demonstrations  of  Mr  Newton,  f  In  this  he  judged  right;  and 
we  have  lately  seen  a  treatise,  intitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
the  Human  Soul,  &c.  so  well  reasoned  on  the  principles  of  that  plukwo- 
phy,  as  totally  to  dispel  the  impious  phantasm  of  Spinozism.  He  who 
would  have  just  and  precise  notions  of  God  and  the  80ux«,  may  read 
that  book ;  one  of  the  best  pursued  pieces  of  reasoning,  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  present  times,  greatly  advanced  in  true  phUo80|^y, 
have  produced. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  from  whence  then  did  the  Greeks  learn  this  strai^ 
opinion?  for  we  know  they  were  not  ATTOAIAAKTOL  It  will  be  laid, 
perhaps,  from  Egypt;  where  they  had  all  their  learning:  and  the  books 
which  go  under  the  name  of  Trismegistus,  and  pretend  te  contain  a  body 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom,  being  very  full  and  explicit  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  TO*  *£N,  have  very  much  confirmed  this  opinion: 
now  though  that  imposture  hath  been  sufficiently  exposed,^  yet  on 
pretence,  that  the  writers  of  those  books  took  the  substance  of  them 
jfirom  the  ancient  Egyptian  physiology,  they  preserve,  I  do  not  know 
how,  a  certain  authority  amongst  the  learned,  by  no  means  due  unto  them. 

However,  I  shall  venture  to  maintain,  that  the  notion  was  purely 
Gbxcian. 

1.  For  first,  it  is  a  refined,  remote,  and  fisLr-fetched,  yet  imaginary 
conclusion  from  true  and  simple  principles.  But  the  ancient  barbaric 
philosophy,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Greeks,  consisted  only  of  de- 
tached placits  or  tenets,  delivered  down  from  tradition;  without  any 
thing  like  a  pursued  hypothesis,  or  speculation  founded  on  a  system.  § 
Now  refinement  and  subtilty  are  the  consequence  only  of  these  inven- 
tions. 

But  of  all  the  barbarians,  this  humour  would  be  least  seen  in  the 
Egyptians ;  whose  sages  were  not  sedentary  scholastic  sophists,  like  the 

*  Le  systeme  des  ttom«f)  n'est  fas  k  bMucoup  pr^  tutsi  abeurde  qiie  le  Sfrfoosisiii.— 
Crit  Diet,  article  Dbmoceitb. 

^  Je  croi  que  les  Spinozistcs  se  trouveroient  bieii  embarass^s,  si  on  les  forcoit  d'admettre 
les  demoostratioiis  de  Mr  Newton. — Ibid,  article  Lkucippb.     Rem.  (O)  a  la  lio. 

X  Is.  Casaubon,  coot  Bar.  Exerc.  1.  No.  18. 

nmri^  ri*  wa(  "EXXn^i  ^A.«r«f«v  vwi  ptXsrtfimi  »«»iif  t«  »mi  mriXtif,  iXtymrutSt,  m^m  tuu 
l^TiMt,  tis  rht  i^(nfr»t  ilmyafrmt  ^Xvm^imr  IftwmXtt  ti  n  fid^^^f  ^Xs^tpm,  rmt  wm^mt 
iftf  i«^AX«»r«.— Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  viii.  iu  prio. 
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Grecian;  but  men  employed  and  busied  in  the  public  affiurs  of  religion 
and  government.  Men  of  such  characters,  we  may  be  sure,  would  push 
even  the  more  solid  sciences  no  farther  than  to  the  uses  of  life.  In  fact, 
they  did  not,  as  appears  by  a  singular  instance,  in  the  case  of  Pythar 
gora#.  Jamblichus  tells  us,  that  he  spent  two  and  twenty  years  tn 
Egfg^y  Btudymg  astronomy  and  geometry:*  and  yet  after  his  return  to 
Samos,  he  himself  discovered  the  famous  47th  proposition  of  the  Jirst 
book  of  Euclid.  This,  though  a  very  useful^  is  yet  a  very  simple 
theorem;  and  not  being  reached  by  the  Egyptian  geometry,  shows  they 
had  not  advanced  far  in  such  speculations.  So  again,  in  astronomy: 
Thales  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  nor 
^d  the  Egyptians,  nor  any  other  barbarians,  pretend  to  dispute  that 
honour  with  him.  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Egyptians  certainly 
taught  Pythagoras  the  true  constitution  of  the  solar  system  in  general ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  doctrine  of  comets  in  particular, 
and  of  their  revolutions,  like  the  other  planets,  round  the  sun:f  which 
18  esteemed  a  modem  discovery;  at  least  it  needed  the  greatest  effort  of 
Newton's  genius  to  render  it  probable;  and  still  the  periods  of  their 
revolutions  are  only  guessed  at.  We  grant  they  taught  him  this:  but  it 
is  as  true,  that  they  taught  it  not  scientifically,  but  dogmatically,  and  as 
they  received  it  fix>m  tradition ;  of  which,  one  certain  proof  is,  that  the 
Grreeks  soon  lost  or  entirely  neglected  it,  when  they  began  to  hypothesize.^ 
It  will  be  asked,  then,  in  what  consisted  this  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt; 
which  we  have  so  much  extolled  throughout  this  work;  and  for  which 
liberty  we  have  so  large  warrant  from  hoiy  scripture?  I  reply,  in  the 
science  of  usqislation  and  civil  foucy:  but  this,  only  by  the  way. 

*  Aii  ^  MM  Jtms^n  tm  xmrk  rnp  A3ywrrt9  h  rut  iUvtmi  {iiriXfrir  ktr^^niun  juh) 
^^/•ir^'Vit.  Pjth.  ctp.  4. 

"^  It  is  recorded  b^  Aristotle  and  Plutarch ;  and  thuy  expreand  by  Amndanus  Marcel- 
linus:  "  Stellas  quasdam,  ceteris  similes,  quarum  ortus  obUusque,  quibus.  slot  temporibui 
prmsHtuti  humanis  mentibus  ignorari."— >Lib.  xtv.  cap.  10. 

%  Fisms  in  supramis  mtindi  partibus  immotas  peraisttre,  ei  planetas  his  inferiores  drca 
solem  rerolvi,  terram  parlter  moveri  cursu  annuo,  diumo  vero  circa  axem  proprium,  et 
•clem  ceu  focum  universi  in  omnium  centro  quiescere,  antiquissima  fuit  philosopbantium 
aententia.  Ab  iEgypiiis  autem  astrorura  antiquissimis  obsenrationibus  propagatam  esse 
liaiic  tententiam  TeriSimile  est.  Et  etiam  ab  illis  et  a  gentibus  conterminis  ad  Grascos 
gentem  roagis  philologicam  quam  philosophicam,  philosophia  omnia  antiquior  juxtaet  sanior 
inanasBe  videtiir.  Subinde  docuerunt  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  et  alii  nonaulli,  terram  in 
centro  mundi  immotam  stare,  et  astra  omnia  in  occasum,  aliqua  celerius,  alia  tardius 
moveri,  idque  in  spatiis  liberrimis.  Namque  orbis  solidi  postea  ab  Eudoxo,  Calippo, 
Aristotele,  introducti  sunt;  declinante  in  dies  philosophia  primltus  iotroducU^  et  noris 
Gnecorum  commentis  paulatim  pnevalentibus.  Quibus  vinculis  antiqui  planetas  in  spatiis 
liberis  retineii,  deque  cursu  rectiiineo  perpetuo  retractos,  in  orbem  regulariter  agi  docuere, 
non  constat  In  hugus  rei  explicationem  orbes  soUdos  excogitates  fwisse  opiuor. — Newton, 
de  Muudi  Systemate. 
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That  the  Egjrptians  did  not  philosophize  by  hypothesLs  and 
appears  farther  from  the  character  of  their  first  Ghreek  diaciplea.  Tkote 
early  wise  metiy  who  fetched  their  philosophy  from  Egypt*  brovg^  k 
home  in  detached  and  independent  placUs;  whidi  was  certainly  as  they 
found  it  For,  as  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  Inqukry  into  the  U^  €f 
Homer  says,  there  fvas  yet  no  separation  ofynsDOVL%  ihefMmopher 
and  the  cUvine,  the  legislator  and  the  poet,  mere  aU  united  m  ike  same 
person.  Nor  had  they  yet  any  sects,  or  succession  of  sdioola.  Tkese 
were  late ;  and  therefore  the  Greeks  could  not  be  mistaken  in  tlieir  ac- 
counts of  this  matter. 

One  of  the  first,  as  well  as  noblest  systems  of  physics,  is  the  atomic 
theory,  as  it  was  revived  by  Des  Cartes.  This,  without  doubt,  was  a 
Greek  invention;  nothing  being  better  settled,  than  that  Democritos  and 
Leucippus  were  the  authors  of  it.*  But  Posidonius,  either  out  of  envy 
or  whim,  would  rob  them  of  this  honour,  and  give  it  to  one  Moschus  a 
Phenician.  Our  excellent  Cudworth  has  gone  into  this  fancy ;  and  made 
of  that  unknown  Moschus,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  learned  Dr  Burnet  hath  clearly  overthrown  this  notion,  and  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  the  discovery  to  the  two  Greeks.f . 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  easily  know  what  Plato  meant  in  sayings 
that  the  Greeks  improved  whatever  science  they  received  Jrom  the  bar* 
barians>X  Which  words,  Celsus  seems  to  paraphrase,  where  he  says,  the 
barbarians  were  good  at  inventing  opinions,  but  the  Greeks  were  only 
able  to  PERFECT  and  support  them.§  And  Epicurus,  whose  spirit  was 
entirely  systematic  as  well  as  atheistic,  finding  none  of  these  delicacies 
amongst  the  barbarians,  used  to  maintain  that  theCrreeks  knew  only  how 
to  philosophise^  ||  So  much  was  the  author  of  the  Voyage  of  Cyrus  mis- 
taken in  thinking  that  the  orientalists  hcfd  a  genius  more  subtile  and 
metaphysical  than  the  Greeks.%  But  he  apparently  formed  his  judg- 
ment in  this  matter,  from  the  modem  genius  of  the  people,  acquired  since 

*  See  note  F  F,  at  the  end  of  Uiis  book. 

t  "  Prsterea  non  videtur  mi  hi  tapere  indulem  antiquissimomm  temporum  hte  modus 
philosophandi  {ler  hypotbeies  et  principiorum  sjrstemata;  quern  modum,  ab  introdudit 
atomis,  statim  soquebantur  philosophi.  Hiec  Gnecanica  sunt,  ut  par  est  credere,  et  seqa^ 
oris  nvi.  Durasse  milii  videtur  ultra  Trojana  tempera  philosophia  traditiva,  quae  ratioriniis 
•t  causanim  explicatione  non  nitebatur,  sed  alterius  generis  et  on'ginis  doctrin&,  primigenm 
et  «r«rfMrc^r9r."— A  rchaeol.  Phil.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

«vvr«  &ftu9«9  U^i^finri.— Anon,  do  Vit  Pyth.  apud  Photium,  Cod.  249. 

tift49  iiyfAmr»  r«vf  fia^fiti^yfy  w^»€ritwt  ti  nirttf  in  «^7v«u  mm)  fitfimui^m^eu  rk  Mr«  fim^ 
fid^an  ty^ititra  ifiUiuns  xViv  "EXAnHf. — Orig.  cont.  Celsum,  p.  5. 

II  'O  }\  *E«'<««i/(«f  IfiwmXif,  tMTsXMftfiatu  ftivvt  ftX^rtfn^m  "EXXwmt  'vmvAu. — Ciem. 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  302,  ed.  Morel.  I(it9. 

If  Voicz  Dwc.  siir  la  Afythologie. 
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Uie  time  they  learned  to  speculate  of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  whose 
writings,  since  the  Arabian  con^juest,  have  been  tran^ted  into  the 
languages  of  the  east.  - 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  barbaric  philosophy,  that 
such  a  notion  as  the  TO'  *BM  could  not  be  Egyptian. 

2.  But  we  shall  show  next,  that  it  was  in  hct  a  Grreek  invention;  by 
the  best  argument,  the  discovery  of  the  inventors. 

TuixT,  speaking  of  Pherectdes  Syrus,  the  master  of  Pythagoras, 
says,  that  he  was  the  first  who  affirmed  the  souls  of  men  were  eternai«. 
**  Quod  Uteris  extet,  Pherecydes  Syrus  primum  dixit  animos  hominum 
esse  SBMPiTESNOs;  antiquus  sane;  fiiit  enim  meo  regnante  gentili. 
Hanc  opinionem  discipulus  ejus  Pythagoras  maxim^  confirmavit."*  This 
is  a  very  extraordinary  passage.  If  it  be  taken  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  interpreters,  that  Pherecydes  was  ikefirsty  or  the  first  of  the  Greeks, 
who  taught  the  immortautt  of  the  sotUy  nothing  can  be  more  fidse  or 
groundless.  TuDy  himself  well  knew  the  contrary,  as  appears  firom 
several  places  of  his  worics,  where  he  represents  the  immortaiity  of  the 
.somi,  as  a  thing  taught  from  the  most  early  times  of  memory,  and  by  all 
mankind;  the  author  and  original  of  it,  as  Hutarch  assures  us,  being 
entirely  unknown;  which  indeed  might  be  easily  gathered,  by  any 
attentive  considerer,  firom  the  very  early  practice  of  deifying  the  dead. 
Ocero  therefore,  who  knew  that  Homer  taught  it  long  before,  who  knew 
that  Herodotus  recorded  it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Egyptians  firom 
the  most  early  times,  must  needs  mean  a  different  thing ;  which  the  exact 
propriety  of  the  word  sempitemus  will  lead  us  to  understand.  Donatus 
the  grammarian  says,  that  sempiternus  properly  relates  to  the  godSy  and 
PERPETUUS  to  men;  sempitemum  ad  deos^petpetuum  proprie  ad  homines 
pertinet:^  thus  a  proper  eternitt  is  given  to  the  soul;  a  consequence 
which  could  only  spring,  and  does  necessarily  spring  from  the  principle, 
of  the  soul's  being  jMiff  of  Ood.  So  that  Cicero  hath  here  informed  us 
of  a  curious  circumstance;  which  not  only  fixes  the  doctrine  of  the 
TO'  *EN  to  Greece,  but  records  the  inventor  of  it:  and  this  is  farther 
confirmed  by  what  he  adds,  that  P3^agoras,  the  scholar  of  Pherecydes, 
took  it  from  his  master;  and  by  the  authority  of  his  own  name  added 
great  credit  to  it.  So  great  indeed,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  soon  over- 
spread all  the  Greek  philosophy.  And  I  make  no  question  but  it  was 
Pherecydes's  broaching  this  impiety,  and  not  hiding  it  so  carefully  as  his 
great  disciple  did  afterwards,  by  the  double  doctrine^  which  made  him 
pass  with  the  people,  for  an  atheist.  And  if  the  story  of  his  mocking  at 
an  religious  worship,  which  iElianJ  mentions,  be  true,  it  would  much 
support  the  popular  opinion. 

•  Tiwc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  ^  \vl  And,  Ter.  Act.  v.  sect.  v. 

t  Var.  Hist.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  26. 
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•  Tatian  is  the  only  ancient  writer  I  know  a£,  who  aeenifl  to  be  appriBed 
of  this  intrigue;  or  to  have  any  notibn  of  Pkereeydet^s  tme  chanwtw. 
Tatian,  writing  to  the  Greeksy  against  their  philosophers^  says,  Ariatotk 
If  the  keirofFheitwydei^B  dodrine:  and  tradmeei  ike  noltofi  qfikesamts 
immortality;*  i.  e.  rendered  the  notion  odious,  httfiikkmt  as  mcft  m m- 
mortalU^  certainly  was  to  the  Christian  church.  How  true  it  is  that 
Aristotle  was  heir  to  tlus  doctrine,  may  be  seen  above  in  the  intapreUr 
tion  of  a  passage  in  the  Niehomaehean  ethice.^  But  it  hath  much  embar- 
rassed Tatian's  conunentators  to  find  on  what  his  censure  was  grounded. 

That  Pherecydes  was  the  inventor  of  this  notion,  and  not  hardly  the 
first  bringer  of  it  to  the  Greeke^  may  not  only  be  collected  from  what 
hath  been  said  above  of  the  different  genius  of  the  Greek  and  harhaek 
philosophy,  but  from  what  Suidas  tells  us  of  his  being  self-taught,  and 
having  no  master  or  director  of  hb  studies4 

But  as  the  Greeks  had  two  inventors  of  theur  best  pkysieal  principle, 
Jhrnoeritua  and  Leuetppus;  so  had  they  too  likewise  of  this  their  voy 
worst  in  meiaphysiee.  For  we  have  as  positive  attestation  that  Thaixs 
was  one  of  them,  as  that  Pkereeydes  was  the  other.  There  ore  (says 
Laertius)  who  affirmy  that  Tfaales  was  ike  first  wko  keld  the  souls  ofmee 
io  be  IMMORTAL  ;§  *A0ANA'TO2,  an  epithet,  in  the  philosophic  ages  of 
Greece,  which  as  properly  signified  the  immortality  of  the  yodsg  as 
'A^eAPTOS  ngnified  the  immortality  of  men.  H  The  same  objeedon 
holds  here  against  understanding  it  in  the  conmion  sense,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pherecydes. 

The  sum  then  of  the  argument  is  this :  Thalss  and  Phebectdes,  who, 
we  are  to  observe,  were  contemporaries,  are  said  to  be  the  first  iHio 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.%  In  the  common  sense  of  thb  asser- 
tion, they  were  not  the  first,  and  known  not  to  be  the  first,  by  those  who 
affirmed  they  were  so.  The  same  antiquity  informs  us,  that  they  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  TO*  *£N ;  which  likewise,  commonly  went  by  the 
name  of  the  immortality.  Nor  is  there  any  person  earlier  than  these  on 
record,  for  holding  this  doctrine.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  those  who 
tell  us  they  were  the  first  who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  neces- 
sarily meant  that  they  were  the  first  who  held  it  to  be  part  of  the  divime 
substance.     This,  I  say,  we  may  conclude,  although  Plutarch  had  not 

♦•OR  *h^terTiXm  rw  *i^iMvi§ut  ^fULTtt  mXn^M/Mt  Ur),  »au  'nif  ^»X^f  ImfimXXu  v«v 
A#«Nir;M.~OrBt  ad  Gr.  cap.  412. 
f  See  p.  513. 

^  "EffiM  U  SHU  mirh  w»Sim  titruf  f«#iff  JJmjdT4Pt  rkf  i^ir^iSi.— Lfb.  i.  seeL  94. 

II  So  Eusebiiis,  speaking  of  the  political  gods  of  Egypt^  says:  "AXXtvt  h  U  r$imt  Iv'tytUvt 
yiffiW«u  fm^i*,  iwm^lmfrmt  ^iv  ONHTOTZ,  3m»  li  rvtiriff  Mmi  jkmm^v  «»#^eiwf  avi^irMt  rinv. 
Xir»§  rSf  AOANAlIAl^Pnep.  Bvang.  lib.  lif.  cap.  3. 

IT  Suidaa  speaking  of  Pherecydes,  sayi :  'E^^Xtrvru  H  riit  emXnr0i  )i|«'* — Vor.  «t^^. 
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m^W9B\y  affinned  it  of  one  of  them>  where  he  says,  that  Thales  was  the 
FIBST  who  taught  the  soul  to  be  an  etemal-fnoving,  or  a  setf-numng 
nature  J*  But  none,  but  God  alone,  was  supposed  to  be  such  a  nature: 
.therefore  the  soul,  according  to  Thales,  was  part  of  the  divine  substance; 
and  he,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the^«^  who  held  this  opinion. 

3.  But  though  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of  this  impious  notion; 
yet  we  may  be  assured,  as  they  had  their  first  learning  from  £g3^t,  it 
was  the  recognition  of  some  Egyptian  principles  which  led  them  into  it. 
Let  us  see  then  what  those  principles  were. 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
antiquity,  were  amongst  the  first  who  taught  that  the  soul  survived  the 
body,  and  was  immortal.  Not,  like  the  Grreek  sophists,  for  speculation; 
but  for  a  support  to  their  practical  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment:  and,  every  thing  being  done  in  Egypt  for  the  sake  of 
society,  a  future  state  was  inforced  to  secure  the  general  doctrine  of  a 
providence.  But  still  there  would  remain  great  difficulties  concerning 
the  ORionr  of  evil,  which  seemed  to  affect  the  moral  attributes  of  God* 
And  it  was  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of  society,  that  there  was  a 
divine  providence,  unless  that  providence  was  understood  to  be  perfectly 
good  and  Just.  Some  solution  therefore  was  to  be  given ;  and  a  better 
could  not  be  well  found,  than  the  notion  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souls;  without  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Hierocles,f 
Jhe  ways  of  providence  are  not  to  be  justified.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  doctrine  was,  that  the  soul  is  elder  than  the  hoify :  so 
having  taught  before,  that  the  soul  was  eternal,  d  parte  post;  and  now, 
that  it  had  an  existence  before  it  came  into  the  boify^  the  Greeks,  to  give 
a  rounding  to  their  system,  taught,  on  the  foundation  of  its  pre-eidstence, 
that  it  was  ^mal  too,  d parte  ante.  This  is  no  precarious  conjecture; 
for  Suidas,  after  having  told  us  that  Pherecydes  (whom  we  have  shown 
above  to  be  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  notion  of  the  soul's  proper 
eternity)  had  no  master, but  struck  everything  out  oi his  own  thoughts; 
adds,  that  he  had  procured  certain  secret  Phenician  boohs.X  Now  we 
know  fix)m  Eusebius's  account  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  the  famous  fragment 
there  preserved,  that  these  secret  Phenician  books  contained  the  Egyp- 
tian wisdom  and  learning. 

The  Greeks  having  thus  given  the  soul  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Divinity ;  another  Egyptian  doctrine  soon  taught  them  to  make  a  perfect 
God  almighty  of  it. 

•  9mXm  ^rif^MT*  I1P0T03  rii»  ^yj^h  f •'W'  'AEIKINHTON  Jl  ATTOKINHTON.— 
Plae.  Phil.  lib.  ir.  cap.  2. 

t  Lib.  d«  Prov.  apod  Phot.  Bib.  Cod.  214. 
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We  have  observed,  that  the  mysteries  were  an  Egyptian  invoitioB; 
and  that  the  great  secret  in  them  was  the  u$Uty  of  the  Oodkead.  TUs 
was  the  first  of  the  dwofhrmi  in  which,  we  are  told,  their  luQga»  and 
magistrates,  and  a  select  number  of  the  best  and  wisest,  were  instmeted. 
It  is  clear  then  that  the  doctrine  was  ddivered  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
most  useful  to  society:  but  the  principle  of  the  TO*  *£M  is  as  destructive 
to  society,  as  atheism  can  well  make  it.  However,  having  suitable  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  thus^^Minc^  they  represented  him  as  a  enur  dtf* 
/using  itself  through  the  world,  and  intimatefy  pervading  all  Udmgs. 
Hm^  gtvToif  rev  wmprig  wUfAw  re  hniUp  Urt  vnufca^  says  HorapoiiUK  And 
Virgil,  where  he  gives  us  the  m^fnrm  of  the  mysteries^  describes  the 
Godhead  in  the  same  manner: 

SnRiTus  \niVL%  alit,  totamque  infint  per  artus 
Mbns  tgitat  molem,  et  masno  le  ecNrpore  mieoet. 

And  thus,  the  Egyptians,  in  a  figurative  and  moral  sense,  teaching  that 
God  was  all  things;*  the  Greeks  drew  the  conclusion,  but  in  a  litend 
and  metaphysical ;  that  all  things  were  God,  *Ei>  rt  rci  vmpxm^  say  the 
poems  going  under  the  name  of  Orpheus;  and  so  ran  headlong  into  what 
we  now  can  Spinozism,  But  these  propositions  the  Greeks  afterwards 
&thered  upon  the  Egyptians.  The  Asclepian  ditdogue,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Apuleius,  says,  obinia  unius  esse,  et  unum  esse  ounia.  And 
again:  nonne  hoc  dixi  obinia  unum  esse,  et  unum  obinia?     Me(<«  n* 

Snv  Ttlprd  kmp'  §1  )j  vd»rm  fici^itty  Tpdpra  d^ct  6  0feV  ^dprti  tZp  vm2i>,  leu/reir 
«'e/ff. — idp  rig  i^txfi^viofi  to  ir&p  k§lI  h  xo^/(7«/,  ro  ifAp  rw  ipog  Aur«  clxeXirf^  re 
«'«»,  «'«yr«  yd^  h  tJvm  iii.^  This  passage  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  recollecting  what  has  been  just  observed  above,  of  the  Egyptian 
premises  and  the  Greek  conclusion.  Now  the  Platonist,  who  forged  these 
books,  conscious  of  the  Greek  conclusion^  artfully  endeavours,  in  these 
words,  to  show,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Egyptian  premises; 
which,  he  would  make  us  believe,  conveyed  an  imperfect  representation 
of  the  universe  without  it.  If  any  man  (says  he)  go  about  to  separate 
the  aUfirom  the  one,  he  will  destroy  the  all;  for  all  ought  to  be  one. 

4.  But  this  mistake  concerning  the  birth-place  of  Spinozism,  for  a 
mistake  it  is,  being  chiefly,  as  we  see,  supported  by  the  books,  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing to  that  matter. 

The  most  virulent  enemies,  the  Chkistian  faith  had  to  encounter, 
on  its  first  appearance  in  the  world,  were  the  Platonists  and  Pttha- 
ooreans.  And  national  paganism^  of  which,  these  sects  set  up  for  the 
defenders,  being,  by  its  gross  absurdities,  obnoxious  to  the  most  violent 
retortion,  their  first  care  was  to  cover  and  secure  it,  by  allegorizing  its 

•  ^»i7flrr«rf  %ix*  Oiw  ftnli^  tXm%  rv>irrilNu.~Idem. 

t  Lfb.  xvi.  of  the  works  of  Tritmegiit,  published  by  Fjciiiint. 
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ooi>s,  and  tpiritualizing  its  wobship.     But,  lest  the  novelty  of  this 
invention  should  discredit  it,  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  this  refinement  was  agreeable  to  the  ancient  mysterious  wisdom  of 
Egypt:  in  which  point,  several  circumstances  concurred  to  fiivour  them. 
1.  As  first,  that  known,  uncontroverted  &ct,  that  the  Greek  RELioioif 
and  PHiLOSOPHT  came  originally  from  Egypt.     2.  The  state  of  the 
Egyptian  philoMpky  in  their  times.    The  power  of  Egypt  had  been  much 
shaken  by  the  Persians ;  but  totally  overturned  by  the  Greeks.     Under 
the  Ptolenues,  this  famous  nation  suffered  an  entire  revolution  in  their 
learning  and  religion ;  and  their  priests,  as  was  natural,  began  to  philo- 
sophise in  the  Grecian  mode;  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  they  had,  for 
several  ages,  accustomed  themselves  so  to  do;  having  neglected  and 
forgotten  all  the  old  Egyptian  learning ;  which,  if  we  consider  their 
many  subversive  revolutions,  will  not  appear  at  all  strange  to  those  who 
know,  that  this  learning  was  conveyed  fix)m  hand  to  hand,  partly  by 
unfiuthful  tradition^  and  partly  by  equivocal  hieroglyphics.     However, 
an  opinion  of  Egypt's  being  the  repository  of  the  true  old  Egyptian 
wisdom,  derived  too  much  honour  to  the  colleges  of  their  priests,  not 
for  them  to  contrive  a  way  to  support  it.    3.  This  they  did  (and  it 
leads  me  to  the  third  fiivourable  circumstance)  by  forging  books  under 
the  name  of  Hsbmss  Tbismegistus,  the  great  hero  and  lawgiver  of 
the  old  Egyptians.     They  could  not  have  thought  of  a  better  expedient: 
for,  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  practice  of  forging  books  became 
general;  and  the  art  arrived  at  its  perfection.     But  had  not  the 
Greeks  of  this  time  been  so  universally  infatuated  with  the  delusion 
of  mistaking  their  own  philosophy  for  the  old  Egyptian,  there  were 
marks  enough  to  have  detected  the  forgery.     Jamblicfaus  says,  the 
books  thai  go  under  the  name  of  Hermes  do  indeed  contain  the  Hermaie 
doctrines,  though  they  often  use  the  language  of  the  philoso- 
PHEBs:^^  they  were  translated  out  of  the  Egyptian  tongue  by  hen  not 
unacquainted  WITH  PHIL080FHT.*     These,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
translators  of  trust!  who,  instead  of  giving  the  Egyptian  philosophy  in 
Greek,  have  given  us  the  Greek  phUosophy  in  the  Egyptian  tongue;  if 
at  least  what  Jamblichus  says  be  true,  that  these  forgeries  were  first 
fiibricated  in  their  own  country  language.     But  whether  this  writer  saw 
the  cheat,  or  was  himself  in  the  delusion,  is  hard  to  say:  he  has  owned 
enough;  and  made  the  matter  much  worse  by  a  bad  vindication.     But 
the  credit  of  these  forgeries,  we  may  well  imagine,  had  its  foundation  in 
some  genuine  writings  of  Hermes.     There  were  in  fact,  such  writings: 
and  what  is  more,  some  fragments  of  them  are  yet  remaining;  sufficient 

wXXdutf  xrf^^Cy  fUTmyiy^m^rm  yi^  ^ar*  rSf  ASywwwSmi  yXmrrm  mt'  4l4f^  ftXs^tmf  •&« 
Jiwti^tt§  l;^#>r«»t— Dc  Myst. 
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if  We  wanted  other  proof,  to  convict  the  books  Aaigo  mmier  tke 
name  o^Hermes,  of  impostore.  For  what  Eusebioi  hath  given  ua,  from 
San CHONIATHO,  concerning  the  ootmogony^  was  taken  from  the  gsnuine 
works  of  Thoth  or  Hermes:  and  in  them  we  see  not  the  least  resem- 
hlance  of  that  spirit  of  refinement  and  speculadon,  which  maiks  the 
character  of  those  forged  writings:  every  thing  is  plain  and  rimple;  free 
of  all  hypothesis  or  metaphysical  reasoning ;  those  inventions  of  the  later 
Greeks. 

Thus  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  being  supplied  both  with  open 
prefudices  and  concealed  forgerieMy  turned  them,  the  best  they  oonld, 
against  Christianity.  Under  these  auspices,  Jamblichus  composed  the 
book  just  before  mentioned,  of  the  mysteries;  meaning  the  profound 
and  recondite  doctrines  of  Egyptian  wisdom:  which,  at  bottom,  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  genuine  Greek  pkiloeopfyy  imbrowned  with  the  dark 
fimaticism  of  eastern  cant. 

But  their  chief  strength  lay  in  ihe  forgery:  and  they  even  interpolated 
the  yeeyforgeryy  the  better  to  serve  their  purpose  against  Chrieti€miiy. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  observe  how  some  primitive  apologieis  de- 
fended themselves  against  the  authority  of  these  books.  One  would 
imagine  they  should  have  detected  the  cheat;  which,  we  see,  waa  easy 
enough  to  do.  Nothing  like  it:  instead  of  that,  they  opposed  fhind  to 
fraud:  for  some  heretics  (the  learned  Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  Mam" 
ekeismy  very  reasonably  supposes  a  gnostic  to  have  been  concerned)  had 
added  whole  books  to  this  noble  collection  of  Trismegist:  in  which  they 
have  made  Hermes  speak  plainer  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
than  even  the  Jewish  prophets  themselves.  All  this  was  done  with  a 
spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  law-solicitors,  of  whom  the  story  goes, 
that  when  one  of  them  had  forged  a  bond,  the  other,  instead  of  losing 
time  to  detect  the  cheat,  produced  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  paid  at 
the  day.  But  this  was  the  humour  of  the  times :  for  the  grammarians, 
at  the  height  of  their  reputation  under  the  Ptolemies,  had  shamefully 
neglected  critical  learning^  which  was  their  province,  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  forging  of  booksy  under  the  names  of  old  authors.  There 
u  a  remarkable  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  which  is  obscure  enough 
to  deserve  an  explanation ;  and  will  show  us  how  common  it  was  to  op- 
pose forgery  to  forgery.  He  is  arguing  against  those  who  gave  the 
origin  of  philosophy  (which  he  would  have  to  be  from  Greece)  to  the 
barbarians ;  that  is,  the  Egyptians — But  theee,  says  he,  ignorantfy  apply 
to  the  barbarians  the  illustrious  inventions  of  the  GreekBifrom  whence 
not  only  phUoscphy,  but  the  very  race  of  mankind  had  its  hegmmng. 
Thus  voe  know  Musaeus  was  of  Athens,  and  Linus  ^Thebes :  the  former 
cf  these,  the  son  of  Eumolpus,  is  said  to  he  the  firsts  who  wrote,  im 
rerse,  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  gods :  and  taught. 
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thai  ALL  THINGS  FBOCEXD   FBOM    ONE,  AND   WIIX  BE  SB80LVSD  BACK 

AGAIN  INTO  IT.*  To  Bce  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  we  are  to  suppose, 
thai  they  whom  Laertius  is  here  confuting,  relied  principally  on  this 
argument,  to  prove  that  philosophy  came  originally  from  the  barbarians, 
namely,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  TO*  *EN 
and  ih4  bbfusion,  was  an  Egyptian  notion.  To  this  he  replies,  Not  so: 
Musaeus  taught  it  originally  in  Athens.  The  dispute,  we  see,  is  plea- 
santly conducted :  his  adversaries,  who  supported  the  common,  and  in- 
deed, the  true  opinion  of  phiIosoph3r's  coming  first  from  the  barbarians, 
by  the  false  argument  of  the  r*  ip's  being  originally  Egyptian,  took  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  forged  books  of  THsmegist;  and  Laertius  op- 
poses it  by  as  great  a  forgery,  the  fragments  which  went  under  the  name 
of  Museus.f 

These  are  my  sentiments  of  the  imposture.  Casaubon  supposes  the 
whole  a  forgery  of  some  Platonic  Christians:  but  Cudworth  has  fully 
shown  the  weakness  of  that  opinion ;  yet  is  sometimes  inclined  to  give 
them  to  the  pagan  Platonists  of  those  times;  which  seems  full  as  weak. 

1.  Because  they  are  always  mentioned,  both  by  Christian  and  pagan 
writers,  as  works  long  known,  and  of  some  considerate  standing.  2. 
Because,  had  those  Platonists  been  the  authors,  they  would  not  have 
delivered  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  consubstantiality  with  the  Deity,  and 
its  refusion  into  him,  in  the  gross  manner  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  books 
of  Trismegist.  For,  as  we  have  shown  above  by  a  passage  from  For- 
phyry,^  they  had  now  confined  that  irreligious  notion  to  the  souls  of 
brutes.  At  other  times,  this  great  critic  seems  disposed  to  think  that 
they  might  indeed  be  genuine,  and  translated,  as  we  see  Jamblichus 
would  have  them,  from  old  Egjrptian  originals:  but  this,  we  presume,  is 
sufiiciently  overthrown  by  what  has  been  said  above. 

In  a  word,  these  forgeries  (containing  the  rankest  Spinozism^  passed 
unsuspected  on  all  hands;  and  the  principle  of  the  to  h  and  the  refusion 
went  currently,  at  that  time,  for  Egyptian:  and  though,  since  the  revival 
of  learning,  the  cheat  hath  been  detected,  yet  the  false  notion  ci  their 
original  hath  kept  its  ground.    The  celebrated  M.  La  Croze  has  declared 

*  AM9§mn&et  T  mltrtMit  rk  «wf  'BXXi(nm  mmrftrnfmrmt  if*  it  ful  Jh-t  yt  fsXtnfm,  ^UuUt 
mmi  yifH  M^m  i^,  fim^^§it  flr^it«^v»rif.  'M  yim  wm^k  fd*  'ASwmUh  T^y^n 
M$mrm»t,  frmfit  h  Bnfimti§  Ajvh'  »»i  r^  /tkfy  EiftiXw§»  wmhi  fmw),  w$in^m  }i  Buy»9m»  uai 
irfm^9  ir^Zr»r  fdtmt  n  l|[  ifif  rk  wmtrm  yuUtmt,  •m)  tlf  mvriv  itmXytHm*, — Lib.  i.  sect.  3. 

f  See  iiDie  6  G,  at  Uie  end  of  this  txiolc. 

X  Seep.  617,  tndnoUDD,  attfaeeodofUiiaboolr. 

§  As  in  the  following  pusage,  Ov»  ixgy^mt  If  r»^$  Ttftntiit,  Sn  kiri  fukt  '^vxh  rit  tSp 
itmwrif  wmnu  ml  ^y^"^  iSftt  i — As  vrhere  it  is  affirmed  of  the  world,  vrtivrm  wmut,  mmi  tif 
Uurrh  kwtwmtf^-Oi  the  iDComipUbiUtjr  of  the  soul^  wmi  /m^  n  %itm^m  pim^nu  rmf 
kfid^w,  Ji  mfr$Xi0m  ri  riS  9uii—i  mtg  §y»  i#r»  Arartrfmftiwn  rif  §ifr$irnr»f  rtS  ei«v,  «AX* 
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liiaiself  in  fit voar  of  it.  This  is  nothing  strange;  for  leuned,  lika  tn* 
learned  men,  are  often  carried  ^away  by  party.  Bnt  that  ao  ^Kaeembig 
a  man  should  think  the  notion  well  supported  by  a  passage  in  a  Gnek 
tragic  (where  the  writer,  to  keep  decorum,  puts  the  sentimeiit  mto  the 
mouth  of  an  JBffj/pUim  woman),  is  very  strange.  Theonoe,  the  ^1— gMy 
of  Pftiteus,  is  made  to  say.  The  mind  or  mouI  of  tke  dtiemiMd  doA  moi 
Uve  [i.  e.  hath  no  separate  existence],  but  hath  an  immarial  semmHimh 
$iiding  bach  again  into  the  immortal  mther^ 

Why  I  have  been  thus  solicitous  to  vindicate  the  pore  Eqtftiak 
WISDOM  from  this  opprolnium,  will  be  seen  in  its  place. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  the  general  argument  of  this  last  secticHL 
two  errors  in  the  metaphytical  speculations  of  the  philosophers, 
ing  the  nature  of  ood,  and  of  the  soul,  were  the  things  wlneh 
sarily  kept  them  from  giving  credit  to  a  doctrine,  which  even  their  own 
moral  reasonings,  addressed  to  the  people,  had  rendered  highly  ptobaUs 
in  itself.  But,  as  we  observed  before,  it  was  their  ill  £eU6  to  be  deler- 
mined  rather  by  metaphyeieal  than  mcral  arguments.  This  is  best  sesa 
by  comparing  the  belief  and  conduct  of  SocnATBs  with  the  rest»  He 
was  singular,  as  we  said  before,  in  eai^ming  himself  to  the  study  of 
morality;  and  as  singular  in  believing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  <if 
rewards  and  punishments.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  his  belief  baft 
this  restraint ;  of  which  his  belief  was  a  natural  consequence  ?  F<v  hav- 
ing confined  himself  to  Mo&AiiS,  he  had  nothing  to  mislead  him:  wheteas 
the  rest  of  the  philosophers  applying  themselves,  with  a  kind  of  &nati- 
cism,  to  physics  and  metaphysics^  had  drawn  a  number  of  absurd,  though 
subtile  conclusions,  which  directly  opposed  the  consequences  of  those 
moral  arguments.  And  as  it  is  common  for  parents  to  be  fondest  of 
their  weakest  and  most  deformed  issue,  so  these  men,  as  we  said,  were 
easier  swayed  by  their  metaphysical  than  morcd  conclusions.  Bnt  So- 
crates, by  imposing  this  modest  restraint  upon  himself  had  not  only 
the  advantage  of  believing  steadily,  but  of  informing  his  hearers,  of  what 
he  really  believed;  for  not  having  occasion  for,  he  did  not  make  use  of, 
the  double  doctrine.  Both  these  circumstances,  Cicero  (und^  the  per- 
son of  Laelius)  alludes  to  in  the  character  he  gives  of  this  divine  sage. — 
Qui  Apollinis  oraculo  si^ientissimus  est  judicatus,  non  tarn  koe^  turn 
illudy  ut  inplerisque,  sed  idem  dicebat  semper^  animos  homi^tum  esse 
DiviNOs:  iisque  cum  e  corpore  excessissent  reditum  in  calum  patere 
optimoque  et  justissimo  cuique  expeditissimum.^ — ^By  which  words, 
Cicero,  as  we  observe,  seems  to  refer  to  the  double  doctrine  of  the  rest 


i  Nm 


'AliiNirtf,  ft«f  Milwr*?  miiifl  l^nrwf.— Jlelen.  Eorip. 
f  De  Amiritit,  rap.  iv. 
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of  the  pfailoiophers,  who  sometimes  pretended  to  believe  a  futore  state, 
and  sometimes  professed  to  hold  the  extinction  or  refimon  of  the  humaa 
soul. 

Thus,  as  the  apostle  Pa0i<  observes,  the  philosophers,  PBorsssiNa 
THEMSELVES  TO  BE  WISE,  BECAME  FOOLS.*  Well  therefore  might  he 
warn  hisf<^owers  lest  they  too  should  be  spoiled  through  vain  phii.o-> 
soFHY:f  and  one  of  them,  and  he  no  small  fool  neither,  is  upon  record 
for  having  been  thus  spoiled  i  Stnesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  He  went 
into  the  church  a  Platomst ;  and  a  Platonist  he  remained;  as  extravagant 
and  as  absurd  as  aigr  he  had  left  behind  him4  This  man,  forsooth, 
oould  not  be  brought  to  believe  the  apostles  creeds  of  the  resurrection: 
and  why?  Because  he  believed  with  PkUo  that  the  soul  was  beforeihe 
body;  that  is,  eternal,  a  parte  ante :  and  the  consequence  they  drew  from 
this  was  (as  we  have  shown)  the  very  thing  which  disposed  the  Platonista 
to  reject  all  &ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  However,  in  this 
station,  he  was  not  for  shaking  hands  with  Chriaiianityy  but  would  sup- 
pose some  grand  and  profound  mystery  to  lie  hid  under  the  Scriptuns 
account  of  the  resubbection.  This  again  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  Plato ; 
who,  as  we  are  told  by  C^sus,  concealed  many  sublime  things  of  this 
kind,  under  his  popular  doctrine  of  a  future  state.§  It  was  just  the  same 
with  the  Jewish  Platonists  at  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
became  national  amongst  that  people.  And  Philo  himself  seems  disposed 
to  turn  the  notion  of  hell  into  an  allegory,  signifying  an  impure  and  sin- 
ful li£e.|| 

But  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Platonists  to  allegorize  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.  It  was  the  humour  of  all  the  sects  on  their  adrnTSsion 
into  Christianity.  £t  ut  camis  restitutio  negetur  (says  Tertullian)  de 
una  OMNIUM  FHTLOSOPHOBUM  8CHOLA  sumitur.lf  Yet  in  another  place 
he  teUs  us,  that  every  heresy  received  its  seasoning  in  the  school  cf 
Plato*  Doleo  bona  fide  Platonem  factum  HiBBETicoRUM  omnium  con- 
limentarium.**  For  the  philosophers  being,  in  their  moral  lecturea  in 
heir  schools  (in  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  mysteries^  whose  phrase- 
-Aogj  it  was  the  fashion  to  use  both  in  schools  and  courts)  accustomed 
to  call  vicious  habits,  death  ;  and  reformation  to  a  good  life  ANA2TAZI2 
w  a  resurrectiony  they  were  disposed  to  understand  the  besubbection 
OF  THE  JUST  in  the  same  sense.  Against  these  pests  of  the  gospd  it 
was  ft  that  the  learned  i^stle  Paul  warned  his  disciple  Timothy;  shun 

*  Rom.  i.  22.  t  CoIom.  il,  8. 

X  See  a  full  acooont  of  this  man,  his  principles,  his  scruples,  and  bis  oooversioM,  lo  the 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Philosophers,  &c.  cap.  xit. 

$  See  iiot«  "^f  p.  4S1.  H  See  his  tract,  de  Congretsu  quierende  Eruditienb  CausA. 

IT  De  Pnesc.  adv.  HmreL  •*  De  Anim.  cap.  23. 

ft  Hinc  ilte  fabulse  et  genealogiic  indetermfiiabiles,  et  qusestiones  infmctuosie,  tiservumet. 
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(says  be)  pbofanb  and  vain  BABBUH08,/>r  Aqf  wUl  mereoMe  mmio 
mare  ungodliness.  And  iheir  word  wiU  eat  as  doik  a  canker:  efwkam 
is  Hymeneeus  and  Philetus,  who  concerning  the  truth  have  errad^  sojfing 
that  THE  BS80R1IXCTION  18  PAST  AiJusADY;  and  cverihraw  thefodik  of 
some** 

And  here  I  will  b^  leave  to  observe,  that  whenever  the  holy  apostles 
speak  ofy  or  hint  at  the  philosophers  or  philosophy  of  Greece,  whidi  is 
not  seldom,  they  always  do  it  in  terms  of  contempt  or  aUiorrence.  On 
this  acooont  I  have  not  been  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  show,  at  large,  that 
the  reasons  they  had  for  so  doing  were  just  and  weighty.  N<v  have  I 
thooght  myself  at  all  concerned  to  manage  the  reputation  of  a  set  of  men, 
who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity^  most  virulently  opposed  it, 
by  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  injustice:  and  when,  by  the  force  of  its 
superior  evidence,  they  were  at  length  driven  into  it,  were  no  sooner  in, 
than  they  began  to  deprave  and  corrupt  it.f  For  from  th^  profam 
and  vain  babblings  Tertullian  assures  us,  every  heresy  took  its  birth. 
Ipsi  illi  SAFiENTUE  PR0FE880BSS,  dc  quoTum  ingeniis  omnis  karesis 
animaiur.X  And,  in  another  place,  he  gives  us  their  genealogy.  *<IpsB 
denique  hsereses  ^  philosofhia  subomantur.  Inde  iEones  et  forou^ 
nesdo  quae,  et  trinitas  hominis  apud  Valentinum :  Platonicus  fberst 
Inde  Marcionis  deus  melior  de  tranquillitate,  a  stoic^  venerat;  et  nti 
anima  interire  dicatur,  ab  Eficubeis  observatur:  et  ut  cakitis  bbsti- 
tutio  neoetur,  de  una  omnium  PHiiiOsoFHORUM  scHoui  sumitum; 
et  ubi  materia  cum  Deo  sequatur,  Zenonis  disciplina  est:  et  ubi  aliquid 
de  igneo  dec  allegatur,  Heraclitus  intervenit.  Esedem  materiae  apud 
haereticos  et  philosophos  volutantur ;  iidem  retractatus  implicantur.  Unde 
malum,  et  quare?  et  unde  homo,  et  quomodo?  et  quod  proximi  Valen^ 
tinus  proposutty  unde  Deus  ?  Scilicet  et  de  Enthy mesi,  ectromate  inse- 
runt  Aristotru^:m,  qui  illis  dialecticam  instituit,  artificem  stniendi  et 
destruendi,  versipellem  in  sententiis  coactam,  in  conjecturis  duram,  in 
argumentis  operariam,  contcntione  molestam,  etiam  sibi  ipsi  omnia  retrac- 
tantem,  nequid  omnino  tractaverit.  Plinc  illte  fabulae  et  genealogise  inde* 
terminabiles,  et  quaestiones  infriictuosse  et  sermones  serpentes  veldt 
CANCER,  a  quibus  nos  apostolus  refraenans,'*  §  &c.     One  would  almost 

$trpenU9  vtltti  cancer :  h  qui  bin  nos  apostolus  refnrnaTis  iiominatim  philon|]hlaBi,  9t\\ — 
Tertul.  de  PraBSc.  adv.  Haeret. 

♦  2  Tim.  li.  IG. 

f  See  Uie  Introduction  to  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  vol.  viii.  of  the  author*!  works. 

^  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i.  The  author  of  a  fragment  concerning  the  philosophers  going  undtrr 
the  name  of  Origen,  says  the  same  thing:  Axx'  Um  mirr§^$  [mS^rituif'}  rk  )4«{«^»«  ^X^ 
^»  Is  ris  'EkX^tmr  fa^imt  Xa^crrs,  i»  ^fUrm  fiX^^ftfaittfy  urn  MlTTniPIQN  \wtu%x*»' 

§  De  Pnesc.  adv.  Haeret.  pp.  70,  71,  ed.  Par.  1580. 
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imagine,  from  these  la^  words,  that  Tertollian  had  foreseen  that  Akis- 
TOTi«E  was  to  be  the  founder  of  the  school  BivnnTT. 

He  observes,  that  the  heresy,  which  denies  the  resurreeiian  of  the  bocfy^ 
arose  out  of  the  whole  school  of  gentile  philosophy.  But  he  omits  another, 
which  we  have  shown  stood  upon  as  wide  a  bottom ;  namely,  that  which 

holds  (he  HUMAN   SOUL  TO  BE  OF  THE   SAME   NATUBE   AND  SUBSTANCE 

WITH  ODD ;  espoused  before  his  time  by  the  gnostidi,  and  afterwards,  as 
we  learn  by  St  Austin,  by  the  Manichaeans  and  Priscillianists** 

Why  the  heathen  philosophers  of  our  times  should  be  displeased  to 
see  their  ancient  brethren  shown  for  knavJes  in  practice,  and  fools  in 
theory,  is  not  at  all  strange  to  conceive:  but  why  any  else  should  think 
themselves  concerned  in  the  force  and  fidelity  of  the  drawing,  is  to  me 
a  greater  mystery  than  any  I  have  attempted  to  unveil.  For  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot,  I  think,  be 
given  than  this,  that  the  sages  of  Greece,  with  whom  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  deposited,!  had  philosophised  them- 
selves out  of  the  most  evident  and  useful  truth  with  which  .mankind 
hath  any  concern. 

Besides,  what  greater  regard  could  any  one  show  to  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  writers  than  to  justify  their  censure  of  the  Greeh  philosophy  ; 
a  censure  which  deists  and  fanatics,  though  for  difierent  ends,  have 
equally  concurred  to  represent  as  a  condemnation  of  human  learning  in 
general? 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fit  we  should  give  the  reader  some  account  why 
we  have  been  so  long  and  so  particular  on  this  matter. 

One  reason  was  (to  mention  no  other  at  present)  to  obviate  an  objec- 
tion, which  might  possibly  be  urged  against  our  proof,  of  the  divine  lego- 
Hon  of  Moses,  firom  the  omission  of  a  future  state.  For  if  now  the 
deists  should  say  (and  we  know  they  are  ready  to  say  any  thing)  that 
Moses  did  not  propagate  that  doctrine^  because  he  did  not  believe  it;  we 
have  an  answer  ready:  having  shown  from  fact,  that  the  not  believing  a 
doctrine  so  usejnl  to  society y  was  esteemed  no  reason  for  the  legislator 
not  to  propagate  it.  I  say,  having  shown  it  from  the  practice  of  the 
philosophers :  for  as  to  the  lawgivers,  that  is,  those  who  were  not  philo- 
sophers professed,  it  appears,  by  what  can  be  learned  from  their  hisUHry 
and  character,  that  they  all  believed^  as  well  as  taught,  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.     And  indeed  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  for 

*  PrisciUianists  quos  in  Hisp&nia  PrisciUSanus  instituit,  maxlme  gnosticoram  et  Mani- 
chBorum  dogmata  permixta  aectantur;  quamvis  et  ex  alib  haBresibui  iu  eas  tordea,  taoquam 
ill  aeoUnam  qitandam  horribili  confusioDe  confluxerint.  Propter  occultandas  autem  coot»- 
mifiaUonetet  turpitudines  suas  habent  io  suis  dogmatibus  et  base  verba,  jura,  peijura,  lecxe- 
tum  prodere  noli.  Hi,  animab  dicunt  rjusdbm  naturjb  atqob  auBSTANTiiS  cdjus  bst 
Ded8. — Aug.  de  H»re»ibu9. 

t  1  Cor.  i.  20. 
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tliey  were  firee  from  those  mHaph^ncal  tahimiietf  couoeniiig  God  aad 
the  soxTL,  which  had  so  besotted  the  Greek  phikMOfrfieri.  And  I  kaov 
of  nothing  else  that  could  hinder  any  man's  believing  it. 

Against  all  tlus  force  of  evidence^  weak,  indeed,  as  it  is  agaiiist  IIm 
force  oiprefudicey  the  learned  diancellor  of  Grotdngeii  has  oppoaed  bis 
Authority,  which  is  great,  and  his  talents  of  reasoning  and  eloqnsoce, 
which  are  still  greater.  <<  Magnam  non  ita  pridem  (says  he)  at  antiquiowi 
mittam,  ingenii  vim  et  doctrines  copiam  impendit,  nt  in  haiic  noa  aeotvi* 
tiam  indnceret  GmusLMUS  Wabbubtonus,  y\x  alioqnin  egregios  et 
inprimis  aeutus,  in  celeberrimo  jet  eruditissimo  libro,  quern,  lAc 
LegaHan  of  Moses  demonstratedy  inscripsit,  lib.  iii.  sect  4.  Jubet  ilie  i 
existimare  oioiss  fhilosophos,  qui  animomm  immortalitatem  doeas* 
runt,  eamdem  clam  n^asse.  Naturam  rerum  revera  Dei  looo  hnbiiissi 
atque  mentes  hominum  particulas  censuisse  ex  mundi  aninm  deoerptas^ 
et  ad  eam  post  corporum  obitum  reversuras.  Verum,  ut  taceam,  G^naes- 
rum  ianitim  pkihsophos  eum  testari,  quum  aliis  tamen  populis  aiii  etiaB 
philosophi  fuerint,  a  GrsBcorum  sententiis  multis  modis  semoti,  ut  hoc^ 
inquam,  seponam,  non  apertis  et  plants  testimoniis  causam  suam  agit 
vir  prseclarus^  quod  in  tanti  momenti  accusatione  neoessarium  videtnr, 
sed  eof^ecturis  tantumy  exemplis  nonnullis,  denique  consectariis  ex  insti- 

tutis  quibusdam  et  dogmatibus  philosophorum  quorumdam  ductaa." De 

rebus  Christ,  ante  Constantinum  Magnum^  p.  18.  Here  the  learned 
critic  supposing  the  question  to  be,— *  What  Hie  philosophers  of  the  amcicmt 
world  in  general  thought  concerning  a  future  state?  charges  the  uuikar 
of  the  Divine  Legation  with  falling  short  in  his  proof,  which  reaches, 
says  he,  onfy  the  Greek  philosojihers^  though  there  were  manjf  other  in 
the  world  besides,  who  dogmatised  on  very  different  principles.  Now 
I  had  again  and  again  declared,  that  I  confined  my  inquiry  to  the  Greek 
philosophers.  We  shall  see  presently,  for  what  reason.  What  then 
could  have  betrayed  this  great  man  into  so  wrong  a  representatian.  It 
was  not,  I  am  persuaded,  a  want  of  candour,  but  of  attention  to  the 
author  he  criticised. — For,  seeing  so  much  written  by  me  against  the 
principles  of  those  ancients  who  propagated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
he  unwarily  concluded  that  it  was  in  my  purpose  to  discredit  the  doctrine^ 
as  .discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature ;  and,  on  that  ground,  rightly  in- 
ferred that  my  business  was  with  the  whole  tribe  of  ancient  philosophers: 
and  that  to  stop  at  the  Greeks  was  mistaking  the  extent  of  my  course. 
But  a  little  attention  to  my  general  argument  would  have  shown  him, 
that  this  inquiry  into  the  real  sentiments  of  a  race  of  sages,  then  most 
eminent  in  all  political  and  moral  wisdom,  concerning  this  point,  was 
made  solely  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  to  society,  when  it  was  seen  that  these  men, 
who  publicly  and  sedulously  taught  it,  did  not  indeed  believe  it.     For 
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this  end,  the  Crreek  philosophers  served  my  purpose  to  the  fulL  Had 
my  end  been  not  the  importance^  but  the  discredit  df  the  doctrine  (as 
this  learned  man  unluckily  conceived  it)  I  had  then,  indeed,  occasion  for 
much  more  than  their  suffrage  to  carry  my  point 

In  what  follows  of  this  learned  criticism,  I  am  much  further  to  seek 
for  that  candour  which  so  eminently  adorns  the  writings  of  this  worthy 
person.  He  pretends  I  have  not  proved  my  charge  against  the  Greek 
phUoiophers,  Be  it  so.  But  when  he  says,  I  have  not  attempted  it 
by  any  dear  and  evident  testimonies;  but  onfy  by  eonfeciures;  by  in-- 
stances  in  same  particulars;  by  consequences  deduced  from  the  doctrines 
emd  institutes  of  certain  of  the  philosophers ;  this,  I  cannot  reconcile  to 
his  ingenuous  iqpirit  of  criticism.  For  what  are  all  those  passages  given 
above,  from  Timseus  the  Locrian,  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  from  Plutarch* 
Sextus  Empirious,  Plato,  Chrysippus,  Strabo,  Aristotle,  ^ictetus,  M. 
Antoninus,  Seneca,  and  others,  but  testimonies,  clear  and  euidenty  either 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  of  some  of  their  school,  or  of  those  who 
give  us  historical  accounts  of  the  doctrines  of  those  schools,  that  none 
of  the  theistical  sects  of  Greek  philosophy  did  believe  any  thii^  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

So  much  for  that  kind  of  evidence  which  the  learned  person  says  I 
have  not  given. 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  that  kind,  which  he  owns  I  have  given, 
bat  owns  it  in  terms  of  discredit. — ^In  tanti  momenti  accusatione— 
eotfeeturis  tantum,  exempUs  nonnullis  denique  consectariis  ex  insti* 
to^  &c. 

1.  As  to  the  coNxscTUBES  he  speaks  of — ^were  these  offered  for  the 
purpose  he  represents  them;  that  is  to  say,  directly  to  enforce  the  main 
question,  I  should  readily  agree  with  him,  that  in  an  accusation  of  such 
moment  they  were  very  impertinently  urged.  But  they  are  employed 
<mly  occasionally  to  give  credit  to  some  of  those  particular  testimonies, 
which  I  esteem  clear  and  evident,  but  which  he  denies  to  exist  at  all,  in 
my  inquiry. 

2.  By  what  he  says  of  the  instances  or  exabipijbs  in  some  particulars, 
he  would  insinuate  that  what  a  single  philosopher  says,  holds  only  against 
himsdf^  not  against  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs:  though  he  insinuates 
it  in  defiance  of  the  very  genius  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  the 
eoEtent  of  that  temper  (by  none  better  understood  than  by  this  learned 
fnyi  himself)  which  disposed  the  members  of  a  school 

juror  e  in  verba  magUtri. 


3.  With  regard  to  the  infebences  deduced  from  the  doctrines  and 
institutes  of  certain  of  the  philosophers;  by  which  he  principally  means 
those  deduced  from  their  ideas  of  God  and  the  so%d;  we  must  distinguish. 
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If  the  inference^  which  is  charged  on  an  opinioa  be  ditavowed  bj  the 
opinioniflt,  the  charge  is  unfust. 

If  it  be  neither  avowed  nor  disavowed^  the  charge  is  ineamehuwg. 

But  if  the  consequence  be  acknowledged,  and  even  contended  lor,  the 
charge  iBJust:  and  the  evidence  resulting  from  it  has  all  the  f(»oe  of  the 
most  direct  proof. 

Now  the  consequence  I  draw  from  the  doctrines  of  the  pbilosophen 
concerning  God  and  the  soul,  in  support  of  my  charge  against  tfaen,  is 
fully  and  largely  acknowledged  by  them.  The  learned  person  prooeedi^ 
and  assures  his  reader  that,  by  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  that  none  of  the  Christian  divines'  believed  any  tfaiog 
of  that  future  state  which  they  preached  up  to  the  people.  **  Ego  <{»• 
dem  mediocris  ingenii  homo  et  tanto  viro  quantus  est  WarbmrUmus  knge 
inferior,  omnes  Christianorum  theologos,  nihil  eorum,  quae  pioblioe  tra- 
dunt,  credere,  et  callide  hpminum  mentibus  impietads  venennm  afflare 
vdle,  convincam,  si  mihi  eadem  eos  via  invadendi  potestas  conoedatiir, 
qua  philosophos  vir  doctissimus  aggressus  est.* 

This  is  civiL  But  what  he  gives  me  on  the  side  of  in^enmiy^  he  re- 
pays himself  on  the  side  of  judgment.  For  if  it  be,  as  he  says,  that  by 
the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  I  employ  to  convict  the  philosophas 
of  impiety,  the  fathers  themselves  might  be  found  guilty  of  it,  the  small 
talent  of  ingenuity,  which  nature  gave  me,  was  very  ill  bestowed. 

Now  if  the  learned  person  can  show  that  Christian  divines^  like  the 
Greek  philosophers,  made  use  of  a  double  doctrine — thai  they  held  ii 
lawful  to  deceive,  and  say  one  thing  when  they  thought  another — thai 
they  sometimes  owned  and  sometimes  denied  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment — that  they  held  Crod  could  not  be  angry,  nor  hurt  any 
one — that  the  soul  was  part  of  the  substance  of  God — and  avowed  thai 
the  consequence  of  these  ideas  of  God  and  tJie  soul  was,  no  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments — ^when,  I  say,  he  has  shown  all  this,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  give  up  the  divines,  as  I  have  given  up  the  philosophers. 

But  if,  instead  of  this,  he  will  first  of  all  misrepresent  the  force  of  my 
reasoning  agunst  the  philosophers,  and  then  apply  it,  thus  misrepresent- 
ed, against  the  divines ;  bringing  vague  conjectures  in  support  of  the 
main  question ;  making  the  case  of  particulars  (S3mesius  for  instance)  to 
include  the  whole  body ;  or  urging  consequences  not  seen  or  abhorred 
when  seen  (such  as  polytheism  from  the  trinity) :  i^  I  say,  with  such 
kind  of  proof  (which  his  ingenuity  and  erudition  may  find  in  abundant) 
he  will  maintain  that  he  has  proved  the  charge  in  question  as  strongly 
against  Christian  divines  as  I  have  done  against  the  Greek  philosophers: 
why  then — I  will  agree  with  the  first  sceptic  I  meet,  that  all  inquiries 
concerning  the  opinions  either  of  the  one  set  of  men  or  of  the  other,  is 
an  idler  employment  than  picking  straws:  for  when  logic  and  criticism^ 
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will  serve  no  longer  to  discover  truth,  but  may  be  made  to  serve  the  wild 
vagaries,  the  blind  prejudices,  and  the  oblique  interests  of  the  dUpiUer^ 
of  this  worldy  it  is  time  to  throw  aside  these  old  instruments  of  vanity 
and  mischief. 

* 

SECT.  V. 

But  it  may  now  perhaps  be  said;  <<  Though  I  have  designed  well,  and 
have  obviated  an  objection  arising  from  the  present  question ;  yet — ^waa' 
it  not  imprudent  to  employ  a  circumstance  for  this  purpose,  which  seems 
to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  state?  For 
what  can  bear  harder  on  the  rbasonabijEIIess  of  this  doctrine,  than  that 
the  best  and  wisest  of  antiquity  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments?^ 

To  this  I  reply, 

1.  That  if  the  authority  of  the  Greek  phihsophers  have  found  weight 
with  us  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  more  than  ever  the  sacred  writers 
intended  they  should;  as  appears  from  the  character  they  have  given  us 
of  them,  and  of  their  woriLS. 

2.  Had  I,  indeed,  contented  myself  with  barely  showing,  that  the 
philosophers  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  pf  rewards  and 
punishments,  without  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  they  went;  some 
dender  suspicion,  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  might  perhaps 
have  staggered  those  weak  and  impotent  minds  which  cannot  support 
tiiemselves  without  the  crutch  of  authobity.  But  when  I  have  at 
large  explidned  those  grounds,  which,  of  all  philosophic  tenets,  are 
known  to  be  the  most  absurd;  and  the  reader  hath  seen  these  adhered 
to,  while  the  best  moral  arguments  for  it  were  overlooked  and  neglected, 
the  weight  of  their  conclusions  loses  all  its  force.* 

3.  But  had  I  done  nothing  of  this ;  had  I  left  the  philosophers  in  pos- 
session of  their  whole  authority;  that  authority  would  have  been 
found  impertinent  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  supposed  force  of  it  ariseth 
on  a  very  foolish  error.  Those,  who  mistake  Christiaivity  for  onfy  a 
republiciUion  of  the  religion  of  nature^  must,  of  course,  suppose  the 
doctrine  it  teacheth  of  a  future  state,  to  be  one  of  those  which  natural 
religion  discovers.  It  would  therefore  seem  a  discredit  to  that  rtpubli^ 
eationy  were  not  the  doctrine  discoverable  by  human  reason :  and  some 
men  would  be  apt  to  think  it  was  not,  when  the  philosophers  had  missed 
of  it.  But  our  holy  religion  (as  I  hope  to  prove  in  the  last  book)  is 
quite  another  thing:  and  one  consequence  of  its  true  nature  will  be  seen 
to  be  this,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  in  the 
number  of  those  which  naturcU  religion  teacheth.  The  authority  of  the 
philosophers,  therefore,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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4.  Bat  again,  it  will  be  found  hereafter,  that  this  faei  is  to  &r 
weakening  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  a  strong  argument  6r 
the  tru^  of  that  dispensation. 

5.  Yet  as  we  have  often  seen  writers  deceived  in  their  repraaenH^ 
tions  oi pagan  antiquity;  and,  while  zealously  busy  in  giving  such  a  one 
as  they  imagined  favourable  to  Christianity^  they  have  been  all  along 
disserving  it;  lest  I  myself  should  be  suspected  of  having  fallen  into  thia 
common  delusion,  I  shaD  beg  kave^  in  the  ^t  place,  to  show,  tlia<  it  is 
just  such  a  representation  of  AivTiQurrr  as  this  I  have  given>  which  can 
possibly  be  of  service  to  our  holy  fedth.  And  that,  conaequeotly,  if 
what  is  here  given  be  the  true^  it  does  revealed  rdigion  much  aervftceu 

This  will  best  appear  by  considering  the  usual  vibwb  men  have  ha^ 
and  the  consequent  methods  they  have  pursued,  in  .bringioig  pagax 
ANTIQUITY  into  the  scene. 

Their  design  has  been,  either  to  illustrate  the  keasonabixkbss^  or 
to  show  the  itecessitt  of  Christianity, 

It  the  subject  were  bsasonabusness,  their  way  was  to  represent  this 
mntiqitdtyy  as  comprdiending  all  the  fundamental  truths,  concerning  God 
and  the  soul,  which  our  holy  religion  hath  revealed.  But  as  greatly  as 
such  a  representation  was  supposed  to  serve  their  purpose,  the  .infidel 
we  see,  have  not  feared  to  join  issue  with  them  on  the  allowedyoc/;  and 
with  much  plausibility  of  reasoning,  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 

TKEKEFORE  CHRISTIANITY  WAS  NOT  NECESSARY.      And  this  Veiy  advaU- 

tage,  TiNDAL  (under  cover  of  a  principle,  which  some  modem  divines 
afforded  him,  of  Christianity's  being  only  a  republication  of  ike  reUgiom 
of  nature)  obtained  over  some  ^^Titers  of  considerable  name. 

'If  THE  design  were  to  show  the  necessity  of  Christianity,  they  have 
then  taken  the  other  course,  and  (perhaps  misled  by  a  sense  of  tlie  former 
mischief)  run  into  the  f^pposite  extreme;  in  representing  pagan  antiquity 
as  ignorant  even  of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  moral  duty.  Nay, 
not  only,  that  it  knew  nothing,  but  that  nothing  could  be  known ;  for  that 
human  reason  was  too  weak  to  make  any  discoveries  in  these  matters. 
Consequently,  that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  tu  natural  religion  ; 
and  that  what  glimmerings  of  knowledge  men  have  liad  of  this  kind, 
were  only  the  dying  sparks  of  primitive  tradition.  Here  the  infidel  again 
turned  their  own  artillery  upon  them,  in  order  to  dismount  that  boasted 
REASONABLENESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  ou  which  they  had  so  much  insist- 
ed :  and  indeed,  what  room  was  there  left  to  judge  of  it,  after  human 
reason  had  been  represented  as  too  weak  and  too  blind  to  decide  ? 

Thus  while  they  were  contending  for  the  reasonableness^  they  destroy- 
ed the  necessity;  and  while  they  urged  the  necessity^  they  risked  the 
reasonablewtss  of  Christianity,  And  these  infidel  retortions  had  an 
irresistible  force  on  the  principles  on  which  our  advocates  seemed  to  go ; 
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■amdy,  thai  Christianity  was  anfy  a  republication  of  primitive  natural 
religion.* 

It  i^peare,  then,  that  the  only  view  of  antiquity  which  gives  solid  ad- 
vantage to  the  Christian- CAU8S9  is  such  a  one  as  shows  natural  reason  to 
be  CLBAB  enou^  to  fbbgeivk  truth,  and  the  necessity  of  its  deductions 
when  proposed;  but  not  generally  stbong  enough  to  discover  it,  and 
draw  right  deductions  from  it«  Just  such  a  view  as  this,  I  have  here 
given  of  antiquity ^  as  far  as  relates  to  the  point  in  question;  which  I  pre- 
sume to  be  the  true  ;  not  only  in  that  point,  but  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  naturaij  religion  in  general:  where  we  find  human  rea- 
son could  penetrate  very  far  into  the  essential  difference  of  things;  but, 
wanting  the  true  principles  of  religion,  the  ancients  neither  knew  the 
origin  of  oUigation,  nor  the  consequence  of  obedience.  Revelation 
hath  discovered  these  principles ;  and  we  now  wonder,  that  such  prodi- 
gies of  parts  and  knowledge  could  commit  the  gross  absurdities  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  best  discourses  on  morality.  But  yet  this  does 
not  hinder  us  from  falling  into  a  greater  and  a  worse  delusion.  For 
having  of  late  seen  several  excellent  systems  of  morals,  delivered  as  the 
principles  of  natural  religion^  which  disclaim,  or  at  least  do  not  own, 
the  aid  .of  revelationy  we  are  apt  to  think  them,  in  good  earnest,  the  dis- 
coveries of  natural  reason ;  and  so  to  regard  the  extent  of  its  powers  as 
an  objection  to  the  necessity  of  any  further  light  The  ol^ection  is 
plausible;  but  sure,  there  must  be  some  mistake  at  bottom;  and  the  great 
difference  in  point  of  excellence,  between  these  supposed  productions  of 
mere  reason,  and  those  real  ones  of  the  most  learned  ancients,  will  in- 
crease our  suspicion.  The  truth  is,  these  modem  system-makers  had 
aids,  which  as  they  do  not  acknowledge,  so,  I  will  believe,  they  did  not 
perceive.  These  aids  were  the  true  principles  of  religion,  delivered  by 
revelation:  principles  so  early  imbibed,  and  so  clearly  and  evidently  de- 
duced, that  they  are  now  mistaken  to  be  amongst  our  first  and  most 
natural  ideas:  but  those  who  have  studied  antiquity  know  the  matter  to 
be  far  otherwise. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  state  and  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
before  revelation^  than  by  the  following  instance.  A  sunmiary  of  the 
▲TOMiG  PHiLOSOFHY  is  delivered  in  the  ITieatetus  of  Plato:  yet  being 
given  without  its  principles,  when  Plato's  writings,  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  came  to  -be  studied  and  commented  upon,  this  sununary  re- 
mained absolutely  unintelligible:  for  there  had  been  an  interruption  in 
the  succession  of  that  school  for  many  ages;  and  neither  Marcilius  Fi- 
oinus,  nor  Serranus,  could  give  any  reasonable  account  of  the  matter. 
But  as  soon  as  Des  Cartes  had  revived  that  philosophy,  by  excogitat- 
ing its  principles  anew,  the  mist  removed,  and  every  one  saw  clearly 

•  3ee  note  H  H,  at  the  end  ol  thb  book. 
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(though  Cudworth,  I  think,  was  the  first  who  took  notice  of  it)  thsft  PItto 
had  given  us  a  curious  and  exact  account  of  that  excellent  l^ynology. 
And  Des  Cartes  was  now  thought  by  some,  to  have  borrowed  his  ori- 
ginal ideas  from  thence;  though,  but  for  the  revival  of  the  aiowUe  prin- 
ciples, that  passage  had  still  remained  in  obscurity.  Just  so  it  wu  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  the  human  imiD.  Had  not  revelaHom  diseov- 
ered  the  true  principles  of  religion,  they  had  without  doubt  eontimied 
altogether  unknown.  Yet  on  their  discovery,  they  appeared  so  conso- 
nant to  human  reason,  that  men  were  i^t  to  mistake  them  for  the  pro- 
duction of  it. 

CiCEBO  (and  I  quote  him  as  of  siqperior  authority)  understood  mnek 
better  the  true  limits  and  extent  of  human  knowledge.  He  owns  Ike 
state  of  natural  reason  to  be  just  what  is  here  delivered;  dear  enough  to 
perceive  truth  when  proposed,  but  not,  generally,  strong  enough  to  dis- 
cover it.  Hb  remarkable  words  are  these — '^  Nam  neque  tarn  est  aeris 
acies  in  naturis  hominum,  et  ingeniis,  ut  res  tantas  quisquam,  imi  moh- 
8TBATA8,  possit  videre;  neque  tanta  tamen  in  rebus  obscoritas,  at  eas 
non  penitus  acri  vir  ingenio  cemat,  si  modo  adspexerit.*  * 

SECT.  VI. 

r 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  second  general  proposition,  whidi  is, 
That  all  mankind,  esfecl^lly  the  most  wise  aitd  leariocb  na- 
tions OF  ANTIQUITY,  HAVE  CONCURRED  IN  BELIEVING,  ANB  TEACHDVO, 
THAT  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS WAS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  WELL-BEING  OF  SOCIETY.     In  doing  thlS, 

I  have  presumed  to  enter  the  very  penetralia  of  antiquity,  and  expose 
its  most  venerable  secrets  to  open  day.  Some  parts  of  which  havii^ 
been  accidentaUy  and  obscurely  seen  by  the  owl-light  of  infidelity,  were 
imagined  by  such  as  Toland,  Blount,  and  Coward  (as  is  natuiral  for  ob- 
jects thus  seen  by  false  braves),  to  wear  strange  gigantic  forms  of  terror: 
and  with  these  they  have  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  settled  piety  of 
sober  Christiatis, 

The  ridiculous  use  these  men  have  made  of  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand, may  perhs^s  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  that  stale  atheistical  ob- 
jection, that  RELIGION  IS  ONLY  A  CREATURE  OF  POLITICS,  a  statc-eugine, 
invented  by  the  legislator,  to  draw  the  knot  of  civil  society  more  dose. 
And  the  rather,  because  tJuit  objection  being  founded  on  the  apparent 
use  of  religion  to  civil  policy,  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  added  much 
strength  to  it,  by  showing  in  this  work,  in  a  fuller  manner  than,  perhaps, 
has  been  done  before,  the  extent  of  that  utility;  and  the  large 
sphere  of  the  legislator's  agency,  in  the  application  of  it. 

♦  DeOrit.  lib.  iil.  cip.  31. 
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For  thus  stood  the  case:  I  was  to  prove  Moses's  divine  atsittance, 
from  his  bemg  ablx  to  leave  out  of  his  religion,  the  doctrine  of  t^fiiiure 
Haie.  This  required  me  to  show,  that  this  doctrine  was  naturaUy  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  society.  But  of  all  the  arguments,  by  which 
that  importance  may  be  proved,  the  plainest,  if  not  the  strongest,  is  the 
conduct  of  ukWGiVEBS.  Hence  the  long  detail  of  circumstances  in  the 
second  and  third  books. 

But  indeed  it  not  only  served  to  the  purpose  of  my  particular  ques- 
tion, but,  i^peared  to  me,  to  be  one  of  the  least  equivocal  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  RELIGION  in  general;  and  to  deserve,  in  that  view  only,  to  be 
carefully  examined  and  explained.  I  considered  this  part,  therefore,  and 
desire  the  reader  would  so  consider  it,  as  a  wJ^^le  and  separate  woriL  of 

itself^  to  PBOVS  THE  TRUTH  OF  I^UOION  IN  OENERAX,  FROM  ITS  INFI- 
NITE SERVICE  TO  HUBfAN  80CISTT,  though  it  be  but  the  introduction  to 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic. 

Let  us  examine  it:  lawgivers  have  unanimously  concurred  in  propa- 
gating religion.  This  could  be  only  from  a  sense  and  experience  of  its 
tTTiiiiTY;  in  which  they  could  not  be  deceived:  religion  therefore  has  a 
general  utility.     We  desire  no  more  to  establish  its  truth. 

For,  TRUTH  ANB  GENERAL  UTILITY  NECESSARILY  COINCIDE ;    that  is, 

truth  is  productive  of  utility;  and  utility  is  indicative  of  truth.  That 
truth  is  productive  of  utility,  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The 
observing  truth,  is  acting  as  things  really  are:  he  who  acts  as  things 
really  are,  must  gain  his  purposed  end:  all  disappointment  proceeding 
from  acting  as  things  are  not:  just  as  in  reasoning  frt)m  true  or  false 
principles,  the  conclusion  which  follows  must  be  necessarily  right  or 
wrong.  But  gaining  this  end  is  utility  or  happiness;  disappointment  of 
the  aid,  hurt  or  misery.  K  then  truth  produce  utility,  the  other  part  of 
the  proposition,  that  utility  indicates  truth,  follows  of  necessity.  For 
not  to  follow,  supposes  two  different  kinds  of  general  utility  relative 
to  the  same  creature,  one  proceeding  from  truth,  the  other  from  fidse- 
hood;  which  is  impossible;  because  the  natures  of  those  utilities  must 
then  be  different,  that  is,  one  of  them  must,  at  the  same  time,  be,  and 
not  be,  utility.*  '  Wherever  then  we  find  general  utility,  we  may  cer- 
tainly know  it  for  the  product  of  truth,  which  it  indicates.  But  the 
practice  of  lawgivers  shows  us  that  this  utility  results  from  religion.  The 
consequence  is,  that  religion,  or  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
creature  and  the  CrecUory  is  true. 

However,  as  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  lawgivers  to  support  reli- 
gion, hath  furnished  matter  for  this  poor  infidel  pretence,  I  shall  take 
leave  to  examine  it  more  thoroughly. 

Our  adversaries  are  by  no  means  agreed  amongst  themselves :  some 

*  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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of  thuni  have  denied  the  truth  of  religiooy  became  it  was  of  bo  vtiijtt; 
others,  because  it  was  of  so  obeat.  But  oommend  me  to  the  nua,  win^ 
out  of  pure  genuine  spite  to  religion,  can  employ  these  two  eonlmiy 
83rstems  together,  without  the  expense  so  much  as  of  a  bloalu*  How* 
ever,  the  system  most  followed,  is  thepoUtieal  invenHan  of  fniigumjat 
iU  use:  the  other  being  only  the  idle  exercise  of  a  few  dealers  in  paia^ 
doxes-t 

I  have  begun  these  volumes  with  an  examination  of  the  JSrti  of  thsie 
systems ;  and  shall  now  end  them  with  a  confutation  of  the  oiker*  For- 
the  unbeliever,  driven  from  his  first  hold,  by  our  showing  the  Mtiii^  of 
religion,  preposterously  retires  into  ihisy  in  order  to  recover  his  gvoond* 

Cbitias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  the  most  ezeenUs 
tff  the  thirty,  is  at  the  head  of  this  division;  whose  principles  he  ddivcn 
in  the  most  beautifril  iambics.}  His  words  are  to  this  purpose:  ^  Tksfs 
was  a  time  when  man  lived  like  a  savage,  without  govemment  or  laws, 
the  minister  and  the  executioner  of  violence;  when  there  was  neither 
reward  annexed  to  virtue,  nor  punishment  attendant  upon  vice.  Aftsr* 
wards,  it  sf^pears,  that  men  invented  civil  laws  to  be  a  curb  to  evfl. 
From  hence,  justice  presided  over  the  human  race ;  force  became  a  da?s 
to  right,  and  punishment  irremissibly  pursued  the  transgressor.  But 
when  now  the  laws  had  restrained  an  open  violation  of  right,  men  ni 
upon  contriving,  how  to  injure  others,  in  secret.  And  then  it  was,  as  I 
suppose,  that  some  cunning  politician,  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  counterplotted  this  design,  by  the  invention  of  a  principle 
that  would  hold  wicked  men  in  awe,  even  when  about  to  say,  or  think,  or 
act  ill  in  private.  And  this  was  by  bringing  in  the  belusf  of  a  God; 
whom,  he  taught  to  be  immortal,  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  of  a  nature 
superlatively  excellent.  This  God,  he  told  them,  could  hear  and  see 
every  thing  said  and  done  by  mortals  here  below :  nor  could  the  first 
conception  of  the  most  secret  wickedness  be  concealed  from  him,  of  whose 
nature,  knowledge  was  the  very  essence.  Thus  did  our  poutician,  by 
inculcating  these  notions,  become  the  author  of  a  doctrine  wonderfully 
taking;  while  he  hid  truth  under  the  embroidered  veil  of  fiction. 
But  to  add  servile  dread  to  this  impressed  reverence,  the  gods,  he  told 
them,  inhabited  that  place,  which  he  found  was  the  repository  of  those 
mormos,  and  panic  terrors,  which  man  was  so  dexterous  at  feigning,  and 
so  ready  to  fright  himself  withal,  while  he  adds  imaginary  miseries  to  a 
life  already  over-burthened  with  disasters.  That  place,  I  mean,  where 
the  swifl  coruscations  of  enkindled  meteors,  accompanied  with  horrid 
bursts  of  thunder,  run  through  the  starry  vaults  of  heaven ;  the  beautiful 

*  See  Blount's  Anima  Muiidi,  uid  Original  of  Idolatry. 
t  Such  u  the  author  of  Du  Contract  Social,  rh.  Tiil.  p.  t?9. 
%  See  note  K  K,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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fret-work  of  that  wise  old  architect,  tibie.  Where  a  social  troop  of 
shining  orbs  perform  their  regular  and  benignant  courses:  and  fW>ni 
whence  refreshing  showers  descend  to  recreate  the  thirsty  earth.  Sach 
was  the  habitation  he  assigned  for  the  gods ;  a  place  most  proper  for  the 
discharge  of  their  function:  and  these  the  terrors  he  applied,  to  circum* 
vent  secret  mischief,  stifle  disorder  in  the  seeds,  give  his  laws  fair  play*, 
and  introduce  religiony  so  necessary  to  the  nuiffistraie. — This,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  trick,  whereby  mortal  man  was  first  iM-ougfat  to  believe 
that  there  were  immortal  natures.^ 

How  excellent  a  thing  is  justice!  said  somebody  or  other,  on  observing 
it  to  be  practised  in  the  dens  of  thieves  and  robbers.  Hoy  useful,  how 
necessary  a  thing  is  religion  !  may  we  say,  when  it  forces  this  confession 
of  its  power,  from  its  two  most  mortal  enemies,  the  tyrant  and  the 
atheist. 

The  account  here  giyen  of  beligion  is,  that  it  was  a  stats  dtven- 
tion:  that  is,  that  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  was  formed  and  contrived  by  politicians^  to  heep  men  in  awe/ 
From  whence  the  infldel  concludes  it  to  be  visioxabt  and  OBOtnfDLEss. 
From  the  maoistratb's  large  share  in  the  establishment  of  >  ancient 
national  religions,  two  consequences  are  drawn:  the  one  by  believers; 
the  other  by  unbelievers.  The  first  conclude  that  therefore  these 
national  religions  were  of  political  original :  and  this  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  church  spent  much  time  and  pains  to  prove.  The  second  con*> 
elude,  from  the  same  fact,  that  therefore  religion  in  general,  or  the  idea 
of  the  relation  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  was  a  politic  inven- 
tion, and  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  if,  in  confuting  this, 
I  strengthen  and  support  the  other  conclusion,  I  suppose,  that,  in  so  doing, 
I  give  additional  strength  to  the  cause  of  revelation;  otherwise  the 
fathers  were  very  much  mistaken.  And  though  infidels,  indeed,  in  their 
writings,  afiectto  dwell  upon  this  conclusion,  ^Uhat  superstition  was  a 
state-invention;"  it  is  not,  I  presume,  on  account  of  any  service,  whidi 
they  imagine  it  can  do  their  cause;  but  because  it  enables  them  to  strike 
obliquely,  under  that  cover,  at  religion  in  general,  when  they  do  not  care 
to  appear  without  their  mask.  But  if  ever  they  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  deny,  that  there  is  any  better  proof  of  stq>erstition^s  being  a 
mere  politic  invention  than  that  rMgion  in  general  is  so,  let  them  take 
notice  that  I  have  here  answered  them  beforehand.  On  the  whole,  then, 
if  I  prove  that  religion  in  general  was  not  a  politic  invention,  I  enervate 
all  the  fi>rce  of  the  atheist's  argument  agunst  revelation,  taken  from  the 
invention  cf  religion.  For  that  stq>erstition  was  of  human  original,  both 
parties  seem  to  agree:  though  not  aU  of  it  the  invention  of  statesmen, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  when  we  come  to  show  that  one  ^^eeies  of 
idolatry  was  in  use  even  before  the  institution  of  civil  society. 
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I  shaU  prove,  then,  and  in  a  very  few  words,  that  their  ^^Sw^  or  poHimn 
\b  first,  iMPEBTUCBNT,  and  seeandfy  fai^ss.    For, 

1.  Were  it  true,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  that  reiigion  wtu  moemiei  hg 
Haiesmen^  it  wonld  not  therefore  follow  that  religion  isjhlse.  A  eonse- 
quence  that  has  been,  I  do  not  know  how,  allowed  on  all  hands ;  perh^ii 
on  the  mistaken  force  of  one  or  other  of  th^e  propositions: 

1  •  Either,  thai  religion  was  not/bund  out,  as  a  truth,  by  the  use  t^rtasom. 

2.  Or,  that  it  was  invented  only  for  its  utility. 

3.  Or  lastly,  that  the  inventors  did  not  believe  it. 

\.  Asto  religion's  not  being  found  out,  as  a  truthy  by  the  use  of  reason, 
we  are  to  consider,  that  the  finding  out  a  truth  by  reason,  necesarily 
implies  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  in  proportion  to  the  importa&oe  and 
difficulty  of  the  search:  so  that  where  men  do  not  use  their  reaioii, 
truths  of  the  utmost  certainty  and  highest  use  will  remain  imknowD. 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  reckon  it  any  objection  to  the  most  asefU 
civil  truths,  that  divers  savage  nations  in  Africa  and  America,  rematn 
Y^  ignorant  of  them. 

Now  the  objection  against  the  truth  of  religion,  is  founded  on  this  pie- 
tended  &ct,  that  the  lawgiver  taught  it  to  the  people  from  the  most  early 
times.  And  the  infidd  system  is,  that  man  from  his  first  i^Dpearance  in 
the  world,  even  to  those  early  times  of  his  coming  under  the  hands  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  difiered  littie  frt>m  brutes  in  the  use  of  his  ratioiial 
fiuiulties;  and  that  the  improvement  of  them  was  gradual  and  slow;  for 
which,  antiquity  is  appealed  to,  in  the  account  it  gives  us  concemii^  the 
late  invention  of  the  arts  of  life.  Thus,  according  to  their  own  state  of 
the  case,  religion  was  taught  mankind  when  the  generality  had  not  begun 
to  cultivate  their  rational  faculties;  and,  what  is  chiefly  remarkable,  it 

was  TAUGHT  BY  THOSE  FEW  WHO   HAD. 

It  is  true,  our  holy  religion  gives  a  difierent  account  of  these  first  men : 
but  then  it  gives  a  different  account  too  of  the  origin  of  religion.  And 
let  our  adversaries  prevaricate  as  they  will,  they  must  take  both  or  neither. 
For  that  very  thing  which  was  only  able  to  make  the  first  men  so  en- 
lightened, as  they  are  represented  in  Scripture,  was  revelation;  and, 
this  allowed,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  '<  supposing  religion  true,  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  mankind,  that  God  would  never  suffer  us  to  remain  igno- 
rant of  it:"  I  allow  the  force  of  the  objection:  but  then  we  are  not  to 
prescribe  to  the  Almighty  his  way  of  bringing  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  will.  It  is  sufficient  to  justify  his  goodness,  that  he  hath  done  it:  and 
whether  he  chose  the  way  of  revei^ation,  or  of  reason,  or  of  the  civil 
MAGISTRATE,  it  equally  manifests  his  wisdom.  And  why  it  might  not 
happen  to  this  truth,  as  it  hatii  done  to  many  others  of  great  importance* 
to  be  first  stumbled  upon  by  chance,  and  mistaken  for  a  mere  utility; 
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and  afterwards  seen  and  proved  to  be  what  it  is;  I  would  beg  leave  to 
demand  of  these  mighty  masters  of  reason. 

2.  As  to  religion's  being  invented  onlg  for  its  utility:  this,  though 
their  palmary  argument  against  it,  is,  of  all,  the  most  unlucky.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  a  supposed  inconsistency  between  utility  and  truth.  For  men 
perceiving  much  of  it,  between  private,  partial,  utility,  and  truth,  were 
absurdly  brought  to  think  there  might  be  the  same  inconsistence,  be- 
tween general  utility  and  some  truths.  This  it  was  which  led  the  ancient 
sages  into  so  many  errors.  For  n^aiiLet  philosopher  nor  lawgiver  appre- 
hended THAT  TBUTH  Ain>  UTiLiTT  DID  COINCIDE;  the  first,  while  he 
neglected  utility,  missed  (as  we  have  seen)  of  the  most  momentous 
truths:  and  the  other,  while  little  solicitous  about  truth,  missed  in  many 
instances  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  of  utility.  But  general  utility  and 
all  truth,  necessarily  coincide.  For  truth  is  nothing  but  that  natural  or 
moral  relation  of  things,  whose  observance  is  attended  with  universal 
benefit.  We  may  therefore  as  certainly  conclude  that  general  utility  is 
always  founded  on  truthy  as  that  truth  is  always  productive  of  general 
utility.  Take  then  this  concession  of  the  atheist  for  granted,  that  reli* 
gum  is  productive  of  public  goody  and  the  very  contrary  to  his  inference^ 
as  we  have  seen  above,  must  follow;  namely,  that  religion  is  true. 

If  it  should  be  urged,  that  ^< experience  maketh  against  this  reasoning; 
for  thai  it  was  not  religion^  but  superstition,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
procured  this  public  utility:  and  superstition,  both  sides  agree  to  be 
erroneous/'  To  this  we  reply,  that  8tq>erstition  was  so  far  from  procur- 
ing any  good  in  the  ancient  world,  where  it  was  indeed  more  or  less 
mixed  with  all  the  national  religions,  that  the  good  which  religion  pro- 
cured, was  allayed  with  evil,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  superstition 
found  therein.  And  the  less  of  superstition  there  was  in  any  national 
religion,  the  happier,  aeteris  paribus^  we  always  find  that  people;  and  the 
more  there  was  of  it,  the  unhappier.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for,  if 
we  examine  the  case,  it  will  appear,  that  all  those  advantages  which 
result  from  the  uwrship  of  a  siq>erior  being ^  are  the  consequences  only 
of  the  true  principles  of  religion  :  and  that  the  mischiefs  which  result  frt>m 
such  worship,  are  the  consequences  only  of  the  false;  or  what  we  call 
superstition. 

The  wiser  ancients  (in  whose  times  supebstition,  with  its  malignant 
embraces,  had  twined  itself  round  the  noble  trunk  of  beuqion,  had 
poisoned  her  benignest  qualities,  deformed  all  her  comeliness,  and  usurp- 
ed her  very  name)  were  so  struck  and  afiected  with  what  they  saw  and 
felt,  that  some  of  them  thought,  even  atheism  was  to  be  preferred  before 
her.  Pluta&ch  composed  a  fine  rhetorical  discourse  in  fiivour  of  this 
strange  paradox;  which  hath  since  given  frequent  occasion  to  much 
sophistical  declamation.     M.  Batle  hath  supported  Plutarch's  thesis  at 
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ku^ge,  in  an  Awlorusa/  and  phUoiopkioal  eammewUary  :  yet,  by  n^gWH^gi 
.  or  rather  confounding^  a  real  and  material  DisTiifCTiON»  neitliar  ths 
ancient  nor  the  modem  writer  "hath  put  the  reader  jbirly  into  poflaesnoa 
of  the  question.  So  that  both  the  sdbjsct  and  the  pbkdic^vb  of  ths 
proposition  are  left  in  that  convenient  state  of  ambiguity  which  it  neoei* 
sary  to  give  b.  paradox  the  air  iM^d  reputation  of  an  oroide^ 

The  ambiguity  in  the  sutject  ariseth  from  the  word  anraBsmruni'i 
being  so  laxly  employed  as  to  admit  of  two  senses:  either  as  a  tbdio 
ADTBNTrnous  TO  BEUOiONy  with  ndiich  it  is  &tally  apt  to  mix  itadf ;  or 
as  a  CORRUPT  species  of  belioion.     In  the  first  senses  sapentatiiMi 
is  of  MO  use  ai  ail^  but  of  infinite  mischief;  and  worse  than  fttViwn  itself  i 
in  the  second  sense,  of  a  corrupt  religion,  it  b  of  greai  service  i  for,  by 
teaching  a  providence,  on  which  mankind  depends,  it  impoaeth  a  neces- 
sary curb  upon  individuals, , so  as  to  prevent  the  mischiefo  of  mntoil 
yi(4ence  and  injustice.     It  is  likewise,  indeed,  of  ffreai  dueerviee:  ion, 
by  infbsing  wrong  notions  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  hindeis  the 
progress  of  virtue ;  and  sometimes  sets  up  a  false  species  of  it.     However, 
in  the  sense  of  a  eomqtt  religion,  the  reader  sees,  it  is  infinitely  pn» 
ferable  to  atheism :  as  in  a  drug  of  sovereign  efiicacy,  the  applioatioD  evea 
of  that  which  by  time  or  accident  is  become  decayed  or  vitiated,  ii^  ia 
desperate  disorders,  greatly  to  be  preferred  to. the  rejection;  though  it 
may  engender  bad  habits  in  the  constitution  it  preserves ;  which  the  sonnd 
and  pure  species  would  not  have  done.     Now  one  of  the  leading  fallactes, 
which  runs  through  Plutarch's  little  tract,  keeps  under  the  cover  of  this 
ambiguity,  in  the  subject. 

The  ambiguity  in  the  predicate  does  as  much  service  to  ac^histry. 
'<  Superstition,"  they  say,  *^is  worse  than  atheism."  They  do  not  tell  us 
TO  WHOM ;  but  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  mean,  both  to  r articu« 
LARS  and  to  society  ;  as  taking  it  for  granted,  that  if  worse  to  omsj  it 
must  needs  be  worse  to  the  other.  But  here  they  are  mistaken:  and  so, 
from  this  ambiguity  arises  a  new  fallacy,  wich  mixes  itself  with  the  other. 
The  degree  of  mischief  caused  by  superstition  is  different,  as  it  reqieets 
its  objects,  individuals  or  societies.  Superstition,  as  it  signifies  only  a 
CORRUPT  RITE,  is  morc  hurtful  to  societies  than  to  individuals;  and,  to 
both,  worse  than  atheism.  But  as  it  signifies  a  corrupt  relioiov,  it  is 
less  hurtful  to  societies  than  to  individuals;  and,  to  both,  better  than 
atheism.  The  confoimding  this  distinction  makes  the  ambiguity  in 
which  Bayle  principally  delights  to  riot.  And  this,  by  the  aasistaaoe  of 
the  other  from  Plutarch,  supports  him  in  all  his  gross  equivooationa,  and 
imperfect  estimates :  till  at  length  it  encourages  him  to  pronounce,  in  the 
most  general  terms,  that  superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,* 

*  Pent^  Diverscs  ecrit4>f  a  un  Docteur  de  Sorfoonne  k  roccasKm  de  la  conele  qui 
ptrut  til  mois  de  Derembrr,  1680.     Kt  rontiniMitioii  det  Peiu^ef  diverm,  ftc. 
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Batle  is  a  great  deal  too  diffuse  to  come  within  ther-Iimhs  of  tids 
examination.  But  as  Plutarch  led  the  way;  and  hath  even  daiiled 
Bacon  himself,*  with  the  splendour  of  his  discourse;  I  propose  to  exa* 
mine  his  arguments,  as  they  lie  in  order:  whereby  it  will  appear  that, 
besides  the  ci^ital  fallacies  above  detected^  it  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
other  sophisms,  poured  out  with  a  profusion  which  equals,  and  keeps 
pace  with,  the  torrent  of  his  wit  and  eloquence.     ' 

This  famous  tract  is,  as  we  have  observed,  a  florid  declamation,  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  forms  and  colouring,  of  rhetoric;  when  the  question 
demanded  severe  reasoning,  and  philosophic^  precision.  At  the  same 
lime,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  is  of  a  genius.,  very  different  Ibont.  those 
luxuriant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  barren  dissertations  otf  the-sdphists.  It 
is  painted  all  over  with  bright  and  lively  images,  it  sparkles  With  mittf 
allusions,  it  amuses  with  quaint  and  uncommon  «imUes^'  and,  in  evtry 
decoration  of  spirit  and  genius,  equals  the'  finest  ^ompontiona  of  «liti<* 
quity:  indeed,  as  to  the  solidity  and  exactaess  of- the  logCe,  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest.  His  beasonino  is  the  only  part  I  am  concerned 
with :  and  no  more  of  this,  than  lies  in  one  continued  comfabison  be* 
tween  atheism  and  superstition:  for,  as  to  his  positive  proofi^  from  fiust^ 
of  the  actual  mischiefs  of  superstition,  I  am  willing  they  should  be  allow- 
ed all  the  force  they  pretend  to. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  it  is  hard  to  say^ 
what  Plutarch  intended  to  infer  from  this  laboured  eomparitom  beiWMm 
aiheitm  and  sypenHtum;  in  which,  he,  all  the  way,  gives  the-prefefence 
to  atheism:  for  though,  throughout  the  course  of  Uie  argunient,  he  etm* 
siders  each,  only  as  it  zSeds  fforticularsy  yet,  in  his  cdncJusion^-  be  inakes 
a  general  inference  m  favour  ofaikeiim  with  rtgard  t^Mftitt^  But,  it 
will  not  follow,  that,  becsnse  atheism  is  less  hurtful  to'  pOrHcularsy  it  is 
therefore  less  hurtful  to  soMlMf  likewise.  So  that,  to  avoid  all  sophis- 
tical dealing,  it  was  neoessary  these  two  questions  should  be  distinguished ; 
and  separately  considered.  However,  let  us  examine  his  reasoning  on 
that  side  where  it  hath  most  strength,  the  effbeis  o/aikeism  and  MfMr- 

MUUm  on  PABTICUI.ARS. 

1.  He  sets  out  in  this  manner — ^*  Ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  where  it  meets  with  a  bold  and  refhictory  femper,'aB  in  a 
rough  and  stubborn  soil,  produces  athekm  ;  where  it  encounters  flexible 
and  fearful  manners,  as  in  rank  and  Icir  Ittfd,  there  it  brings  fbrth  su- 
PBBsnnovJ^'f — Thi4  is  by  no  means  an  exact,  or  ^^en  gen^vlly  true 
aocoimt  of  the  origin  of  these  evils.     There  are  various  causes  which 

*  See  his  Eenyg ;  wkere  this  paradox  of  Plutarch  is  supported. 

f  Tns  rt^  5ii^  tfudm  mi^  A7^«Mtf  •*#»#  i|  if^  V^a  fmiwrn,  ri  ^)v  Jrtrif  It  x^V*^ 

'Utftmmf  i^nrMMiv.^ni^  AiM«).^4940pll.  ed.  8to.  toI.  f.  p.  28G. 
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ineiine  men  to  athekim,  besides  fool-hardiness;  and,  to  superstiUony  be- 
sides cowardi($e.  The  affectation  of  singularity;  the  vanity  of  superior 
knowledge;  and,  what  Plutarch  himself^  in  another  place  of  this  Teiy 
tract,  assigns  as  a  general  cause,  the  sense  of  the  miseries  ofsupeniiiiom, 
have  frequently  inclined  men  to  this  fiital  obliquity  of  judgment.  On 
toe  other  hand,  ignorance  of  nature;  impatience  to  pry  into  futurity;  the 
unaccountable  turns  in  a  man's  own  fortune,  to  good  or  bad;  and,  above 
all,  a  certain  reverence  for  things  established,  carry  them  into  ^ifwrjft- 
turn.  And  as  these  considerations  are  equally  adapted  to  affect  the  hardy 
and  the  pusillanimous;  so  the  others^  mentioned  before,  as  soon  get  pos- 
session of  the  fearful  as  of  the  bold.  Nay,  fear  itself  is  often  the  very 
passion  which  most  forcibly  inclines  a  wicked  man,  who  hath  nothing 
fiivourable  to  expect  from  divine  justice,  to  persuade  himself  that  there 
is  none  to  fear.  Plutardi  owns  as  much ;  and  says  expressly,  that  ^  the 
end  the  atheist  proposes  in  his  opinions  is  to  exempt  himself  ftufsa  afl 
fsar  of  the  Deity .^* — Again,  we  find,  by  the  histories  of  all  times,  that 
superstition  seizeth,  along  with  the  weak  and  fearful,  the  most  daring 
and  determined,  the  most  ferocious  and  untractable.  Tyrants,  conquer- 
ors, statesmen,  and  great  generals,  with  all  the  savage  tribes  of  nndril- 
ized  barbarians,  submit  tamely  to  this  galling  yoke. 

But  our  author's  account  of  the  different  births  of  atheism  and  snper- 
stition  was  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  support  his  thesis.  He  all 
along  estimates  the  two  evils  by  the  miseries  they  bring  on  those  who 
are  under  their  dominion.  These  miseries  arise  from  the  passions  they 
create.  But,  of  all  the  passions,  fear  is  the  most  tormenting.  The 
pusillanimous  mind  is  most  subject  to  fear.  And  it  is  over  the  fearful, 
he  says,  that  superstition  gains  the  ascendant.  This,  therefore,  was  to 
be  laid  down  as  a  postulatum.     The  rest  follows  in  order. 

2.  For  now  coming  to  his  parallel,  he  begins  Tiith  a  confession — 
''  That  both  errors  are  very  bad.  But  as  superstition  is  accompanied 
with  passion  or  affection,  and  atheism  free  from  all  passion,  superstition 
must  needs  be  the  greater  evil ;  as  in  a  broken  limb,  a  compound  fracture 
is  much  worse  than  a  simple.  Atheism,  he  says,  may  per^'ert  the  mind, 
but  superstition  both  ulcerates  and  perverts.  A  man  who  believes  no 
God,  hath  none  to  fear;  but  he  who  believes  God  to  be  a  capricious  or 
vindictive  being,  hath  a  great  deal  to  fear.'*f — This  is  wittily  said:  but 
nature  talks  another  language.  We  should  beware  how  we  credit  poeti- 
cal similes ;  or  even  philosophical  analogies ;  which,'  indeed,  is  but  poetry, 
once  removed.  They  both  have  their  hopes  and  fears.  Though  the 
atheist  has  no  God  to  fear,  yet  the  miserable  forlorn  condition  of  a  world 

•  TiX«f  WtU  mvrn  rw  fui  fft^^M  Sfl«»r,  ri  ^k  ^/SkVAu—P.  S87. 
Wfitwri  fMx^n^^t^"  ^*  y^t  Vmif  !«««»  mwirif  f3uyfuu9090*  Jmm,  &c.  pp.  286,  2H7. 
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without  a  ruler  must  keep  him  under  perpetual  alarms,  in  the  i^prehen- 
sion  of  the  dismal  effects  which  chance  and  hazard  may  produce  in  the 
material  system;  either  by  removing  the  parts  of  it  (whose  present  posi- 
tion supports  the  harmony  of  the  whole)  too  far  from,  or  else  by  bring- 
ing them  too  near  to,  one  another. 

And  now  again,  the  rapidity  of  Plutarch's  invention  throws  him  on  a 
comparison,  to  support  his  reasoning,  which  entirely  overturns  it — <<  He," 
says  our  author,  '<  who  thinks  virtue  a  corporeal  being  is  only  absurd. 
Here  we  have  an  error  without  passion.  But  he  who  thinks  virtue  a 
mere  name  is  miserable ;  for  his  error  is  attended  with  passion."* — How 
go? — <<  Because  such  a  one  lies  under  the  sad  reflection  of  having  lost 
his  ablest  support"  But  must  not  a  man's  being  deprived  of  the  law- 
giver be  as  sensible  a  mortification,  as  his  being  deprived  of  the  law, 
whose  existence  depends  upon  the  lawgiver?  On  the  other  side,  thgugh 
superstition  hath  its^or^,  it  hath  its  hopes  abo:  which,  upon  tho  whole, 
I  think  to  be  more  eligible  than  that  supposed  fireedom  of  the  atheist 
(evep  as  our  author  draws  it)  from  all  passion  and  affection.  For  though 
the  superstitious  man  may  think  perversely  concerning  the  means  where- 
by the  Deity  is  appeased,  yet  he  thinks  him  placable;  and  supposeth  the 
means  to  be  in  his  own  power.  So  that  he  is  not  under  the  tjrranny  of 
that  pure  and  unmixed  feary  which  Plutarch  represents  in  such  a  manner 
as  if  all  nature  furnished  out  provision  to  the  superstitious  man,  for  food 
and  exercise  to  this  passion.  Whereas  the  affection  of  superstition  is 
equal  between  hopes  and  fears:  it  is  the  proper  temper  of  the  supersti- 
tious man,  which  more  inclines  him  towards  one  than  to  the  other.  But 
Plutarch  had  before,  gratuitously,  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  <<  That  the 
essential  temperament  of  the  superstitious  man  is  fear  and  cowardice." 

3.  However,  all  this  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  the 
weakness  of  his  declamatory  reasoning,  without  the  assistance  of  two 
commodious  sophisms,  to  set  it  off.  The  first,  indeed,  is  of  a  slender 
make,  and  hath  little  more  in  it  than  sound.  He  says,  **  the  very  name 
shows,  the  essence  of  superstition  to  he  fear:  for  the  Greek  name  of  this 
moral  mode,  ZttfftZaifcovia,  signifies  a,  fear  of  the  gods"  A  Roman  might 
with  the  same  pretence  aver,  that  the  essence  of  superstition  is  love :  for 
that  the  Latin  word  svperstitioy  hath  a  reference  to  the  love  we  hear  to 
our  children,  in  the  desire  that  they  should  survive  us;  being  formed 
upon  the  observation  of  certain  religious  practices  deemed  efficacious  for 
procuring  that  happy  event.  The  other  soj^sm  b  more  material ;  and 
consists  in  putting  the  change  upon  us,  and  representing  the  god  of  the 
superstitious  man,  by  whom  he  supposes  the  world  to  be  governed,  in 
fiedse  and  odious  colours,  as  an  envious  being,  hurtful  to  man:^  for  it  is 

*  TUik4f  «7*vr««  T$Ht  i!imi  eSftM  rn^  J^triit,  &c.  p.  S86. 
t  _  Oiifit9if  r'  i7»««  Sfltvr,  iInm  h  XMrn^fvf  mmi  fiXmfit^m.^V.  S87. 
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not  the  goody  but  the  eViL  nsionf  whom  the  supmthioiis  man  Am»  re- 
presents :  not  the  being  wfaidtihe  worakips ;  bat  the  being  wbidi  be  avoids 
and  detests.  The  superstitLons  mAn,  indeed,  foolisUjr  enovgh,  aupposeth, 
that  the  god  whom  he  a^novledgeth  to  be:  gopdf  is  capricioiiay  ineon- 
stant,  and  vindictive.  But  then,  from  that  essflptial  ^jOiMty  of  oood- 
MESS,  which  belongs  to  him  ais  GoiH  he  coAcbideSy'that  this  beidg.may 
be  appeased  by  submission,  and  won  upon  hf  oblations  and 
An  this,  Plutarch  himself  confesseth:  and  in  words  whidi 
tradict  the  account  he'  here  gives  of  the  god  of  tbe  MipOTStitioQs  nnn. 
Shq^erstitiofiy  says  he,  agiiaied  h^  many  cfmiraTy' paatibm^  *mffireik  ii* 
9elf  to  mupect  that  ths  good  ittelf  muxy  he-miL^  PkitHch  has  there- 
fore acted  unfairly,  and  to  serve  a  purpose,  in  thhistingin'tfae  topersti- 
tious  man's  evil  demotiy  in  the  place  of  his  god.  This  coMlnit  irill  bcw 
the  harder  upon  his  ingenuity,  as  he  held  the  doctrine  ii&lhe  Two  mir* 
ciPiiEs:  and,  tltferefore,  can  har^y  be  supposed  to  liail|»dBluuiged  the 
object  inadvertently,  or  withoirt' design.  .     -mto  * 

4.  Having  made  the  god  of  the  superstitious  nlan,  a  ^tmi^  be  hath, 
consistently  enough,  represented  the  superstitiowrnan's  oonditton  to  be 
the  very  state  of  the  damned:  <^That  his  pains  haFe  not  aeiniaaion;  that 
he  carries  hell  in  hi[»  bosom,  and  finds  theibries  iirliis  dreams."*  The 
terms  of  the  original  are  very  elegant:  but  a*  they  plainly  allude  to  the 
shows  of  the  mgsterieSy  I  think  the  author  should  have  been  so  fair  as  to 
recollect,  that  there  was  an  Elysium  as  well  as  a  TAmTARus,  both  in  the 
dreams  of  the  superstitious  man  and  in  the  'shows  of  the  mysteries.  And 
that  as  Tartarus  and  Elysium  wefe  alike  the  fictions  of  superstition,  they 
were  alike  the  objects  of  the  superstitious  man's  dreams.  liis  natural 
temperament  and  the  redundancy  of  a  particular  humour  would  deter- 
mine the  colour  of  the  scene.  The  atheist  therefore,  who,  he  says, 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  repose,  might  have  his  sleep  disturbed  by  the  cries 
of  the  damned  SLR  well  as  the  superstitious  man;  whom  he  represents  as 
kept  in  perpetual  alarms  by  this  passion ;  because  the  habit  of  the  body 
makes  the  very  same  impressions  on  the  fancy,  in  sleep,  which  the  state 
of  the  mind  does  on  the  imagination  while  awake. 

5.  But,  "fn)m  the  tyranny  of  superstition,"  he  says,  "there  is  no  respite 
nor  escape;  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superstitious  man,  all  things 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  god;  and  this  god  is  inexorable  and 
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implaciUfieJ'*  From  such  a  being,  indeed,  th^re  can  be  no  escape,  nor 
respite  from  tonnent.  3uty  as  was  said  before,  this  is  not  the  super- 
stitious mmfs  God  but  km. devil.  Besides,  the  attribute  of  implaeability 
totally  removes,  what  our  au4lor  makes  the  other  half  of  the  miseries  of 
auperstition;  its  slavish,  attention  to  the  foolish  and  costly  business  of 
expiations  and  atonem^M*  &  practice  aiising  from  the  idea  of  plaeabiUijfy 
and  necessarily  £eJli|ig^wit)i  it. 

6.  There&r^  a^  i£  (IOIMHUOus  of  this/prevarication,  he  adds;  ^<That 
tha  si^p^|itiou9.  ml^.ftjw^ven  his  best-conditi<med  gods,  the  benefieetU^ 
thej^e^CfPersi  that  the  gods,  from  whom  men  seek  grandeur,  affluence;, 
peaci^y  concord,  and  success,  are  the  objects  of  his  dread  and  terror."! 
Here  waae^Ltb^  ^perstitious  man  is  at  length  confessed  ta  have  gods  very 
diffiu'tiot  from  those  before  assigned  unto  him.,    However,  we  must  not 
think  that  ev^  these.  ^iiU  afford  him  any  solace  or  consolation.     It  is  well 
ibat  thoirhji^^.proof  of  .this  cruel  exclusion  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms,  ^^irr^if  alld  t^^jt  :  which  when  they  signify  the  fearing  slavishfy, 
do  indeed  imply  misery:  but  when  they  signify  ^artii^  religiomlyy  do 
a^  certainly  imply  t^^bletsing;  because  they  deter  the  subject,  they  influ- 
ence, from  evil.     Now,  when  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  gods  con- 
fessedly beneficent,  they  can  signify  only  a  religious  fear;  unless  when 
Plutarch  hath  defined  sufbbstition  to  be,  ihe  fearing  slavishly j  we  will 
be  so  complaisant  to  allow  that  the  supebstitious  man  X  cannot  fear 
religiousfy.     And  wherQ  i^  the  absurdity  in  flying  for  refuge  to  gods,  so 
feared?     Though  Plutarch  puts  it  among  the  contradictions  of  supersti- 
tion.§ — It  is  remarkable,  that  these  good^onditioned  godsy  here  described 
as  To^;  9inn^»t  f^  fp^s.  f^P^x^^$  lure  called  by  our  author  «'«(r(^oi/(  x«i 
ytwtMwi^  his  native  and  count^  gods.     Yet  if  we  consider  the  stories 
of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Diana,  &c.  we  shall  find  no  great 
reason  to  extol  their  morab.    But  here  lay  the  distress  of  the  affiur. 
Plutarch  was  a  priest  of  this  class  of  deities;  and  Greeccy  at  that  time, 
being  overrun  with  strange  gods,  and  labouring  under  Eastern  supersti- 
tions, it  was  proper  to  blacken  this  foreign  worship,  for  the  sake  of  the 
»    national:  so  that  Plutarch,  like  the  &ir  trader,  in  an  ill  humour  with 
interlopers,  reckons  all   Eastern  rites  as  even   worse   than  atheism. 
Hence  his  fiunous  exclamation  to  his  countrymen,  which  the  noble  author 
of  the  Characteristics  quotes  with  much  exultation,  and  transferred 

*  'O  It  rnv  vwf  Smtv  ^;(;J|v  in  rw^ntla  f0^fU90t  wmnSfttiriif  Mm  ^«'«^«nirM»,  ittS  furmrrf, 
^    «*«?  fvy^  Wm9  yn9  &iu9  ti^,  irstMv  3i(A«#r«» ;— P.  289. 

"I*  — 'O  f9fi«vfUf9i  r«iv  itmr^^ntt  mm.}  yivi/Xiifiv,  •  f^irrmt  i§vt  0ttrn^mt  urn  r§y$  fnuXt^itvf, 
rfyun  mm  h^tulff  «w^'  J»  mSrtifuiM  wXsZrtf,  iMr«^i«v,  ifuumt^  i/^mi»,  i^mtrt*  Xiymt  mi< 

I  See  p.  £54,  &c. 

§  -^  f^wfrmi  r«Vf  Buivft  »»*  MMraftiytygn  Wt  rwg  5t«v(. — P.  291. 
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bitterness.  '^  O  wretched  Greeks  (says  Plutarch,  vpeeking  to  bit  thtem 
decliniDg  couDtrymen)  who  in  a  way  of  superstition  run  bo  eaaiiy  ints 
the  relish  of  barbarous  nations,  and  bring  into  religion  that  frighlfni 
mien  of  sordid  and  vilifying  devotion,  ill-favoured  humiliation  and  ooo- 
trition,  abject  looks  and  countenances,  consternations,  prostrations,  <^ 
figurations,  and  in  the  act  of  worship  distortions,  constrained  and  pain- 
ful postures  of  the  body,  wry  faces,  beggarly  tones,  mumpings,  grimaces,' 
cringings,  and  the  rest  of  this  kind. — A  shame  indeed  to  ua  Greeiamt! 
— Shall  we,  while  we  are  nicely  observant  of  other  forms  and  decencies 
in  the  temple,  shall  we  neglect  this  greater  decency  in  voice,  words^  and 
manners;  and  with  vile  cries,  fawnings  and  prostitute  behaviour,  betimy 
the  natural  dignity  and  majesty  of  that  divine  religion,  and  natiokal 
WOB8HIP,  delivered  down  to  U8  by  our  forefiUherSy  and  purged  from 
every  thing  of  barbarous  andsavttge  kindT*  Such  then  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time;  and  these  together  with  the  personal  views  of 
our  author,  were,  I  suppose,  the  causes  whidi  gave  birth  to  this  fjunoai 
tract,  OP  Superstition.     To  proceed, 

7.  Another  advantage  of  atheism  over  stqaerstition,  in  Plutarch's  reck- 
oning is,  ^'that  the  Atheist  is  secured  from  the  impressions  of  Wifmiure 
state."  ^  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  this  in  the  number  of  the  atheist's 
blessings,  when  we  consider  that  our  author  regarded  a  future  state  as 
a  &ble,  at  best,  invented  for  the  restraint  of  evil.  Yet,  whatever  plea- 
sure the  atheist  may  take  in  his  security  from  this  terror,  it  is  certain, 
society  would  sufier  by  taking  off  so  useful  a  curb  upon  the  manners  of 
the  people. 

8.  Our  author  then  proves,  and  indeed  proves  it  effectually,  '^  That 
superstition  is  much  worse  than  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity  ."J 

9.  He  considers  next  the  different  effects  of  atheism  and  superstition 
on  their  subjects,  in  the  disastrous  accidents  of  life.  And  here  again, 
atheism,  as  usual,  is  found  to  have  the  advantage.  <*  The  atheist  indeed 
curses  chance,  and  blasphemes  providence;  but  the  superstitious  num 
complains  of  his  gods,  and  tliinks  himself  hated  or  forsaken  by  them.*§ 
— The  atheist  is  well  come  on.  Hitherto  Plutarch  had  represented  his 
favourite  as  always  calm  and  undisturbed:  indeed,-  he  makes  one  great 
part  of  the  atheist's  advantage  over  superstition  to  consist  in  his  freedom 

*  Miscel.  Refl.  vol.  iii.  Misc.  ii.  cap.  3. 

f   T/  h7  fiMi^m  kiyuff  wi^tif  \rr)  r«v  /3i«v  wiwtf  M^^m  J  ^«Mir«f*  rnt  lH  turt^t^fimt 

Mm  einm^THt^»  r^  ^«t«T«  «««i»v  Iwiv^imt  JJmmTaiVf  &c.  pp.  289,  290. 

^  ^Xtwif^n  )i  mmi  wXirmSit  «v)^«*  umrm^f^vtv^tf,  &c.  p.  291. 

^  TLmprmf  ivj  ««rv  rv^nv  *mi  r§  tiyrif*MT»9  i^i^tihfitittv  r»0f  i^yyfMvtt  *«^  ^nnr^t  ^  tiH^ 
««r«  yixntf  •vV  i«  Vf^ttiMff  mXkm  rc»r«  ^vynt^vfttifft  mm  iu^irmf  fi^rtu,  mmi  wwrniSkrwu  rm 
rwf  Jiftfii^ttv—vatTttf  ret  OiM  «<V<«r«i— xai  »tf  iv  }»frvx^(  i't  ikkM  Bitfu^t  Tif  mtfmtwff' 
— Pp.  291,29^. 
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from  all  onroly  passions.     Here,  they  labour  both  alike  under  their 
tyranny.     Well,  but  some  passions  make  their  owner  more  miserable 
than  others.     It  is  confessed,  they  do.     But,  is  that  the  case  here?     Or 
if  it  be ;  is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  atheist?  By  no  means.     The  disas- 
ters of  life  are  supposed  to  have  betrayed  them  both  into  j^o^on.     But 
he  surely  is  least  oj^ressed  by  the  commotion,  who  sees  a  possibility  of 
getting  out  of  his  distresses.     It  is  impossible  the  atheist  can  have  any 
such  prospect.     There  is  no  fence  against  a  flail,  nor  provision  against 
biind  chance:  the  superstitious  man  may  easily  hope  to  appease  the 
irritated  deity:  for  though  he  fears  and  dreads  the  godty  yety  as  Plutarch 
acknowledges,  he  flies  to  them  for  refuge.     I  might  mention  another  ad- 
vantage which  the  superstitious  man  hath  over  the  atheist  in  the  disasters 
of  life,  namely,  that  he  is  frequently  bettered  by  his  misfortunes;  and  this 
the  atheist  never  is ;  because  the  superstitious  man  may  suppose  them  sent 
by  the  gods  in  punishment  for  his  crimes ;  which  the  atheist  never  can. 
''But  (says  our  author)  If  the  disaster  in  question  be  disease  or  sickr 
ness,  the  atheist  referring  it  to  the  right  cause,  tntemperancey  seeks  out 
for  the  proper  cure.     While  the  superstitious  man  imagining  it  to  be  a 
judgment  from  heaveny  neglects  to  have  recourse  to  medicine."*     The 
delusion  here  is  evident.     It  is  built  on  that  false  position,  which  the 
experience  of  all  ages  hath  discredited,  namely,  that  men  always  act  ac- 
cording  to  their  principles.     In  this  case  especially,  of  avoiding  or  free- 
ing themselves  from  instant  physical  evil,  men  of  the  most  different 
principles  go  all  one  way ;  and  however  divided  in  their  religious  opin- 
ions, they  all  meet  in  an  uniformity  to  medical  practice.     It  is  an  idle 
sophism  which  would  persuade  us,  that,  because  the  superstitious  man 
useth  sacred  rites  to  remove  what  he  esteems  a  sacred  disecue,  that, 
therefore,  he  employs  no  other  means,  f     The  early  mixture  of  medical 
drugs  with  religious  charms  and  incantations  in  the  first  state  of  physic, 
might  have  taught  our  author,  how  naturally  men  are  wont  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  supposed  efficacy  of  religion.     But  this  reasoning  is 
utterly  discredited  by  his  own  instance  of  the  mariners;  the  most  super- 
stitious of  mortab ;  who  in  the  distresses  of  a  storm,  while  they  pour  out 
their  vows  to  their  saviour  godsy  at  the  same  time  fall  lustily  to  their 
tackle,  and  pump  without  intermission.^     Indeed,  he  seems  fully  sensible 

fun  »«u  rmf»mr§t  Jifftfvim  vSr* — trknymi  ^mv  mm  vr^t^^Xmi  )«i/MMf  kiy§9rm*  Ut9  •»)•  r«A- 

$uti  JkfTirufUf  ««X*{«^i»«r.— P.  292. 

*{■  Plutarch  makes  the  superstitious  man  say,  TmSrm  vm^xut,  m  tutmS^mfuv,  \»  w^nMt 
umi  ^tS  »fXi^»rH  tfftyjft  ir«#«f  lkiri$m  9'^»ur$,  Imvrif, — P.  293. 

f  T«tfr«  «9m»  aa^^mr  t^;^tTiw  ftiv  mmftfyuf,  mm  ^MVf  iv-iMrnXurm  rmrit^f  t»XH^^s 
ti  wh  •««»«  vr^iyui  rii»  »if«4«»  vfinrt.'^V,  294. 
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dTdti  waJkneu,  when  he  catches  at  an  oocurrence  in  the  Jewish  *  bistoiy, 
t»  support  it;  where,  we  know  (though  he  did  not)  that  all  thiiiga  were 
extraordinary,  and  nothing  to  be  brought  to  example,  any  more  than  to 
imitation. 

To  disgrace  superstition  still  more,  our  author  urges  "the  miafortuie 
of  Nioias  the  Athenian;  who,  frightened  by  an  edipse  of  the  mooo, 
delayed  his  retreat  till  he  and  his  army  were  invested,  and  cut  in  fneees, 
by  the  enemy.''  But  this  kind  of  superstitious  observance  ia  as  weD 
adapted  to  eneautags  as  to  dismay  armies  and  bodies  of  men;  and  hath 
just  as  often  ctpae  tli6  one  as  the  other.  So  that,  under  this  article, 
Fhitarch  shocdd  have  ^ly  stated,  and  baknoed  the  account. 

From  die  miseries  of  lifb,  he  comes  to  UtiBjpieasurts  of  it.  And  here 
too  the  atheist  must  have  an  exclusive  possession.  He  oonfossoth,  ^thit 
the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  religious  festivals  abound  with  complaeency 
and  joy."  He  owns  ''his  atheist  can  receive  no  further  amowement  from 
such  a  scene  than  to  laugh  at  it:  but  to  the  superstitious  man  (he  says) 
they  are  the  subject  of  distress  and  misery."  f — Not  to  allow  the  relaxa- 
tion^ of  the  superstitious  man's  mental  terrors  to  have  their  effeeij  b 
hard  indeed.  It  is  mudi  the  same  as  not  to  suffer  us  to  fsd  the  remis- 
siohs  of  our  bodily  pains.  If  the  superstitious  man  fiuicies  the  gods  are 
often  angry,  he  sometimes,  at  least,  believes  them  to  be  appeased.  And 
when  oan  he  hope  to  find  them  in  good  humour,  if  not  at  their  festivals? 
To  draw  him,  therefore^  at  this  season,  with  pale  looks  and  trembling 
gestures,  is  certainly  overcharging  the  picture.  The  truth  is,  the  super- 
stitious man  hath  as  strong  paroxysms  of  joy  as  of  grief;  though  perhaps 
neither  so  frequent  nor  so  lasting.  Yet  to  deny  them  to  him  at  the 
celebration  of  his  religious  festivals  is  a  contradiction  to  all  common 
sense. 

Our  author  next  attempU  to  show,  That  ''the  crime  of  impieiy  is 
rather  to  be  charged  upon  the  superstitious  man  than  the  atheist:  for 
Anaxagoras,"  he  says,  "was  accused  of  impiety,  for  holding  the  sun  to 
be  only  a  red-hot  stone:  but  nobody  challenged  the  Cimmerians  of  that 
crime  for  denying  its  existence/'}  By  this  our  author  would  insinuate 
that  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  gods,  to  hold  dishonourable  notions  of 
their  nature^  than  to  call  in  question  their  being.     The  opposition  of 

*  —  'AAA*  'ifadflUM  #«(S^r«r»  Spnn  St  ky^mfi^Tu$  Mmii^i^itt,  rmt  mia^umv  uXif^mMmt 
Wf»09J%frm9,  »mi  r»  ru^n  MmrmXmfufimMtrmj  m»  ku^rn^m^,  &c.— P.  294. 

t  *ldirr»  'k  THi  M^tf  U^irmit  Ike.  UrmSim  rtiwmt  n»wu  vw  U»»h  yO<i9Tm  ^»  fmMmm 
mm  wm^min,  yOMrm  nmrm  wmyftiwti^^ikU  h  §U%»  J[;^«»tm  mmmU-  §  H  ht^tUtfum  fimXiwmt 
ft4f,  •»  lumrm  lH  %*i^Uf,  •vit  Klt^mt—l^Ttfrnfttftif^t  «';e^f»  ^»«'  »«'  ftfit^rtu,  te.^Pp.  291, 
205. 

t  "O^ir  iftnyi  ittu  ^m»fUiut  tvrwt  r«vf  rj|»  mhimrm  fmsmn^mt  maifiumv  Jwiu»^f«#jM»rsi 

Ktf€fii^',fvt  y*  tvh'ii  tirit  Art(^t:s  9u  t«  nhtn  •v)*  tJtm  r§wm»mwmt  »»^i{-vr«.— P.  296. 
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these  cases  is  witty  and  ing^ous:  bat  very  defeetive,  in  Idhe  Ittt^rity 
of  the  application.  Plutarch's  philosophic  atheist  in  question,  corre- 
sponds no  more  with  the  Cimmerianty  than  his  theist  does  with  AnaxO' 
garas. — The  atheist^  after  having  had  a  fidl  view  of  the  works  of  God, 
denies  the  eiuatence  of  the  Workman.  The  Cimmerians,  because  de- 
barred, by  their  situation^  the  xise.«ftha^  sense  which  alone  could  inform 
them  of  the  sonV  natm«,  hodtop  ooaception  of  4ii0  beings  Xn  th^e*  first 
case,  the  conclusion  being  derogatory  to  the  natm^  of  the  pawe1^denied, 
the  denier  is  justly  charged  with  impi^;  in  the  latter,  as  no  mich'  dero- 
gation Is  implied,  no  such  crime  ean  be  reasonably  inferred.'-  But  this 
brisk  sally  was  only  to  introduce  the  fiunous  declaration  ^ieb  follows, 
and  hath  been  so  often  quoted  by  the  modern  advocates  *  of  this  paradox. 
'^For  my  own  part  I  had- rather  men  should  say  of  me,  that  ^  there 
neither  is  nor  ever  was  such  a  o&^  a»4*l«tareh;  than  they  should  slty, 
there  was  a  Plutarch,  an  unstea^y^  e&al^^flMe,  easily-provoked,  and 
revengeful  man.*^  iflwe,  e^y%  the  aeble  author  •#  IhV  Characterietieey  f 
are  the  words  of  haneet'JPlutarck^  ^t   - 

And,  without  doubt,  did  God  stand  only  in  that  relatioff  to-tiie  rest  ef 
beings  in  which  one  creature  stands  to  another;  and  were  his  esdslence 
no  more  necessary  to  the  universe  of  things  than  the  existence  of  ktmeH 
Plutarchj  every  body  would  say  the  same.  But  the  knowledge  of  a 
creator  and  governor  is  so  necessary  to  the  rational  system,  that  a  mer- 
ciful Lord  would  choose  to  have  it  retained  and  kept  alive,  though  he 
might  happen  to  be  dishonoured  by  many  fiJse  and  absurd  (^nions  con- 
coming  his  nature  and  attributest.  A  private  man  tft  generous  morals 
might  rather  wish  to  continue  unknown  than  to  be  rediembei^  with  in- 
famy. But  a  Bopffeme  magistrate,  who  loved  the  community  he  governed, 
would  certainly  prefer  the  boii^  known  to  his  subjects,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  their  mistaking  him  for  a  tyrant  ^  because,  if  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity, through  ignorance  of  their  havitag  a  ruler,  should  think  themselves 
free  from  subjection,  every  one  would  consult  his  passions  and  appedtes, 
till  he  brought  the  whole  into  confusion.  Whereas,  while  they  knew 
they  had  a  master,  their  actions  would  be  so  conformed  to  the  general 
measures  of  obedience  as  to  support  the  order  of  society:  though  their 
perverse  notions  of  his  diaracter  might  indeed  obstruct  many  of  those 
blessings  which  government  produces  under  a  ruler,  of  acknowledged 
justice  and  goodness. 

*  <<  It  were  better,"  saTi  Bacon,  "  to  have  no  opiiiioo  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an  opinion 

as  is  imworthy  of  him ^Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose.     SiMFely  (saith  he)  /  hadraiher 

a  great  deal  men  thottld  tay  there  was  no  such  man  a»  Plutarch,  than  that  they  ehoulj  tay 
there  teat  one  Plutarch  that  would  eat  hU  children,"  &c. — Essays  Civil  and  Moral,  cap. 
xviii. 

t  Characteristics  j  Letter  coaceniiiig  Enthusiasm,  Sect.  5. 
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Our  author  proceeds;  and  observes  next,  '^that  the  atheist,  it  is  true, 
believes  there  is  no  God;  but  the  superstitious  man  wisket  there  weie 
none :  that  the  atheist  is  averse  to  superstition ;  but  the  superstitious  man, 
if  he  could,  would  shelter  himself  iir  atheism."*  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  the  superstitious  man  ever  desires  to  be  free  of  the  sense  of  a 
superior  being,  to  whom  he  may  be  accountable  for  his  actions;  as  ap- 
pears plainly  from  his  abhorrence  and  persecution  of  atheism:  all  that 
he  wishes  is,  to  render  such  a  being  propitious,  and  easily  placable. 

As  to  our  author's  inference,  concerning  the  better  condition  of  atheism^ 
because  '^the  atheist  never  wisheth  to  be  superstitious,  though  the  super- 
stitious man  wisheth  to  be  an  atheist,"  it  is  a  mere  sophism :  the  proposition, 
on  which  it  standeth,  amounting  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  atheist 
doth  not  wish  what  is  cfflictwe  in  superstition:  and  the  superstitious  man 
doth  wish  what  is  easy  in  atheism.  And  from  those  restrained  premises 
no  such  general  conclusion  can  be  logically  inferred. 

But  he  hath  found  out  another  reason  for  preferring  atheism  to  super- 
stition. '<  Atheism,"  he  says,  <' was  never  the  cause  of  superstition:  but, 
on  the  contrary,  superstition  has  very  often  given  birth  to  atheism."  f 
His  meaning  may  be,  either,  that  an  atheist  did  never  change  to  a  super- 
stitious religionist;  or  that  an  atheist,  while  such,  could  never  become 
superstitious. 

In  either  sense,  fisuit  hath  shown  that  the  assertion  is  utterly  fidse. 

In  the  first,  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  of  the  essential  weakness  of  hu- 
manity to  run  continually  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Modum  tenere 
nescia  est,  saith  the  great  philosopher^  very  truly.  And  the  phenome- 
non is  no  mystery.  The  mind,  as  soon  as  ever  it  becomes  sensible  of 
its  excesses,  striveth,  from  its  innate  abhorrence  of  what  is  wrong,  to 
break  away  from  them.  And  the  force,  with  which  it  is  then  impelled, 
being  increased  by  the  struggle  between  its  old  prejudices,  which  would 
restrain  it,  and  its  new  aversion,  which  drives  it  on,  rarely  remits,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  opposite  extreme.  The  beliaviour  of  all  ages  supports 
this  observation :  and  of  none  more  than  the  present.  Where  a  contenqtt 
of  revelation  having  for  some  time  spread  amongst  the  people,  we  see 
them  now  become  an  easy  prey  to  fanaticism  and  superstition:  and  the 
Methodist  and  the  Popish  priest  succeed,  with  great  ease  and  silence 
to  the  libertine  and  the  freethinker. 

To  say,  that  an  atheist,  while  he  is  such,  cannot  become  superstitious, 
betrays  great  ignorance  of  human  nature.     How  many  princes  and  minis- 
> 

i#^»irri^r  irr«»  4  t»Z  U^w  w%^  ^tiw  S  ^•vXir«  — P.  297. 

•"•^^^•^  i^;(ji».— lb. 
X  Bacon. 
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ters  of  state  hath  the  history  of  the  two  or  three  last  ages  delivered 
down  to  us  as  unbelievers  in  all  religion,  and  yet  strongly  devoted  to 
the  dotages  of  judicial  cLstrology  !  The  Italians,  in  particular,  have  not 
been  more  noted  for  their  irreligion  and  refined  politics,  than  for  their 
credulity  in  this  gross  imposture.  Should  I  stay  to  inquire  a^  large  into 
the  cause  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  it  would  be  seen  how  much 
honour  it  does  to  religion.  At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  these 
men  finding  (and  none  have  so  good  opportunities)  how  perpetually 
public  events  fall  out  beside  their  expectation,  and  contrary  to  their  best- 
laid  schemes  of  policy,  are  forced  to  confess  that  human  afiairs  are 
ordered  by  some  power  extrinsical.  To  acknowledge  a  God  and  hit 
providence  would  be  the  next  way  to  introduce  a  morality  destructive 
of  that /ni^/tc  system,  which  they  think  necessary  for  the  government  of 
the  world.  They  have  recourse  therefore  to  that  absurd  scheme  of 
power,  which  rules  by  no  other  law  thankfeUe  or  destiny. 

I  have  now  gone  through  our  author's  various  arguments  in  support 
of  his  paradox ;  or,  to  call  them  by  their  right  name,  a  group  of  ill  com- 
bined sophisms,  tricked  off  by  his  eloquence,  or  varnished  over  with 
his  wit. 

But  there  is  one  master-sophism  still  behind,  that  animates  the  whole, 
and  gives  a  false  vigour  to  every  part.  Let  us  consider  the  question 
which  Plutarch  invites  his  reader  to  debate  with  him.  It  is  not,  what 
the  simple  qualities  of  atheism  and  superstition,  if  found  alone  in  man, 
are  severally  capable  of  producing;  but  what  each  really  doth  produce, 
as  each  is,  in  fact,  found  mingled  with  the  rest  of  man's  passions  and 
cqppetites.  He  should  not,  therefore,  have  amused  us  with  inferences 
firom  the  €ibstract  ideas  of  cUheism  and  superstition ;  but  should  have 
examined  their  effects  in  the  concrete,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
atheist,  and  in  the  superstitious  man.  For,  nature  having  sown  in  the 
human  breast  the  seeds  of  various  and  differing  passions  and  appetites, 
the  ruling  passion,  in  each  character,  is  no  more  in  its  simple,  unmixed 
state,  than  the  predominant  colour  in  a  well- wrought  picture:  both  the 
passion  and  the  colour  are  so  darkened  or  dissipated  by  surrounding  light 
and  shade,  so  changed  and  varied  by  the  reflection  of  neighbouring  tints, 
as  to  produce  very  different  effects  from  what,  in  their  separate  and  simple 
state,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  they  were  capable  of  affording.*  Let 
the  reader  apply  this  observation  to  any  part  of  Plutarch's  declamation, 
who  considers  atheism  and  superstition  not  in  the  concrete,  but  in  the 
abstract  only,  and  it  will  presently  expose  the  inconsequence  of  his 
reasoning.  I  will  but  just  give  an  example,  in  one  instance.  He  prefers 
atheism  to  superstition,  ^because  this  is  attended  with  passion;  thett  is 
fi^e  from  all  passion."     Now  the  only  support  of  this  remark  is  the 

*  See  iKiie  L  L,  at  the  end  of  tills  book. 
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sophism  in  qpetlioii.  Contider  the  ideas  of  athciwi  and  wiparstilioa 
m  the  mS$trd^mid  th^rfcis  avhow.  of  tmdi;  lor  8upentitioii»  nmply, 
impljFing  ike  fiat  of  the  podf^  is  «f  the  eyence  of  paanamf  and  nthrian^ 
nmply,  implyiiq^  the  denial  oftkeit  ekieteace,  includes  nothing  of  the 
idea  bipaeeian.  But  ooiksider  these  nassal  mpdiesaBr  the  eoncnsis^  as  ia 
this  questiovwe  ought  to  do,  and  atheism  will  besdirajw  Cvuid  aooom* 
pamed  with  passion  or  affection;  and  of  as  uneasy  a  kiady^pcAffpSb  w 
superstition.  It  is  of  no  moment,  to  this  discourse,  whether  PIntaich 
hath  here  imposed  upon  himself  or  his  reader.  It  is  poastUe!,  thst»  ia 
the  drawing  his  two  characters,  he  might  imitat.e,  or  be  misled  by,  Thio* 
PBBASTUs:  whose  various  portraits  have  all  this  fundamental  ds&ct 
That  is,  if  we  understand  them  as  given  fxa  copies  of  any  thii^  really 
existing*  But,  I  apprehend,  this  is  not  their  true  character.  I  rather 
think  this  curious  fragmeat  of  antiquity  was  only  the  remains  of  a  pronp- 
tuary  for  the  use  of  the  ooiac  ipoet,  from  whence  ha  mighi  be  siqiplsBd 
with  his  materials,  the  eimple patriam ;  luioriiarto  blead,  nswliihaji,  and 
work  them  into  his  pictures  of  real  Ufa  and  manners,  HoarevM,  if 
Plutarch  considered  them  under  the  common  idea,  and,  under  that,  woald 
make  them  his  model,  he  showed  as  little  judgment  as  that  painter  would 
be  found  to  do,  who  should  apply  his  simple  colours  just  as  he  received 
them  from  the  colourman ;  without  forming  them  into  those  curious 

Ltghti  and  iliAdeB,  whoie  welt-accorded  ftrtfe 
Gives  all  the  strensth  end  cotour  of  our  life. 

To  proceed  with  our  author's  argument:  it  is  directed,  we  see,  to 
show  the  advantage  of  atheism  above  superstition,  only  as  these  opinions 
and  practices  regard  particulars  :  though,  by  the  turn  and  manage- 
ment of  his  reasoning,  he  appears  willing  you  should  infer  that  the  same 
advantage  holds  equally,  with  regard  to  society  also:  and  therefore  he 
concludes,  <<that  it  had  been  better  for  the  Gauls  and  Scythians  to  be 
wjthout  any  religion,  than  to  have  had  such  a  one  as  taught  them  to  believe 
that  the  gods  delighted  in  the  blood  of  human  victims :  and  mnch  better 
for  Carthage  to  have  had  the  atheists,  Critias  and  Diagoras,  for  lawgivers, 
than  such  as  those  who  authorized  the  sacrifices  performed  to  Saturn."^ 
The  sophisms  which  support  these  assertions  are  fully  exposed  in  the 
introductory  observation  to  these  remarks ;  and  so,  stand  in  need  of  no 
furtlier  detection. 

Lord  Bacon's  chapter  on  stperstUiony  in  his  Essays  Civil  and  Moral, 
is  no  other  than  an  epitome  of  this  tract  of  Plutarch.     Now  whether 
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that  great'  man  though't  his  original  defeodve,  in  not  attempting  to  show 
the  advantage  of  atheism  over  svperstitioii,  as  well  with  regard  to  toeieiy 
as  to  particulars ;  or  whether  he  thought  that  though  his  author  did 
attempt  it,  yet  he  was  too  concise  and  obscure;  and  therefore  judged  it 
expedient  to  comment  on  his  hints ;  it  is* remarkable,  that  he  addresses 
himself  very  strenuously,  to  make  out  this  i&ifisrtimt  point  <<  Atheism," 
saith  his  Lordship,  ^''did  never  perturb  states'; '  for  it  makes  men  wary 
of  themselves,  as  looking  no  &rther:  and  we  see,  the  times  inclined  to 
atheism,  as  the  times  of  Augustus  Caesar,  were  civil  times.  But  super* 
stition  hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  states;  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
primum  tnobiie^  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  government.  The 
master  of  superstition  is  the  people." 

This  is  a*  paragraph  totally  unworthy  so  great  a  genius.  Aiheumy  he 
says,  did  never  perturb  states.  The  obi«>vation  might,  peAapfl,  pass 
for  true,  when  he  wrote,  flnli  true  or  ^se,  to  make  it  to  his  purpose, 
he  must  suppose,  that  this  negative  advantage  ariseth  firom  the  essentiai 
nature  and  intrinsic  quali^  eftitheism,  and  not  from  mere  aecideni; 
and  so  he  plainly  insinuates,  in  the  reason  subjoined — For  it  makes  men 
wary  of  themselves^  it^  but  falsely.  It  is  not  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  by  mere  accideht,  that  atheism  never  perturbed  states;  it  having 
rarely,  or  never,  ^read  amongst  the  people,  but  hath  been  confined  to  a 
few  speculative  men.  If  eter  it  should  become  thus  extensive,  if  ever 
it  should  infect  the  sovereign,  it  fanst  aot  onlfperiurb  states  (as  we  have 
sad  experience  that  it  does,  even'Under  its  negative  foam  of  ibrsuoi on) 
but,  as  we  have  shown  at  large,*  would  certainly  ooerium  society.  In- 
deed his  Lordship  himself  fairly  confesseth  thus  much,  where,  charging 
this  very  mischief  on  superstition,  «he  subjoins  the  aause  of  its  malignity 
— the  master  of  superstiim^  is  the  people^  i.  e.  the  people  are  they  who 
are  infected  with  this  error.  AthSsm^  he  says,  siiato  men  wary  of 
themselves,  as  loohing  no  further: — ^this  argument  in  favour  of  atheism 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  frt)m  Cardan  ;  and  (as  miserable  as  it  is) 
hath  been  considered  in  its  plaee^f' 

The  timeif  inclined  to  atheism^  he  says,  were  civil  times:  I  know  of 
no  times  inclined  to  atheism;  that  is,  when  the  people  had  a  propensity 
to  it,  unless,  perhaps,  two  or  three  centuries  ago  in  Italy;  and  then  the 
times  were  as  miserable'  as  civil  distiiactions  could  make  a  bad  and 
wicked  government.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  refers  to  the  age  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  at  that  time,  no  Roman  troubled  his 
head  with  Grecian  principles,  (and  atheism  was  then  to  be  had  no  where 
else)  except  it  were  a  few  of  the  nobility :  then,  indeed,  part  of  their 
grandees,  to  make  themselves  easy  under  servitude,  espoused  the  princi- 
ples of  Epicubus:  but  a  much  larger  part  followed  the  doctrine  of  the 

•  Book  i.  tect.  Ir.  t  8««  p.  133. 
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FOBCH.  Either  served  their  turn.  If  they  could  penuade  theoiselTef 
to  believe  that  their  miseries  were  inevitable^  it  was  just  as  wdl  as  if 
they  oould  force  themselves  to  think  that  these  miseries  were  no  emh. 
The  soft,  the  delicate,  the  luxurious,  espoused  ihefini:  the  more  rigid, 
and  severe  of  morals,  the  latter.  But  still  we  must  observe  that  their 
raiNCiPUBS  were  the  effect  of  their  acquiescence  in  a  stale  of  servitude; 
not  the  caute;  as  his  Lordship  would  insinuate:  and  did  then,  in  reality, 
no  more  concern  the  public,  than  their  different  tastes  for  wUd-boar  or 

The  time  ofAuguetuB  Qesar^  he  say^  was  a  civil  tiwte.  And  this 
must  be  placed  to  the  score  of  atheism,  although  other  causes  be  so  very 
obvious:  the  miseries  of  the  preceding  civil  'vcars,  in  support  of  liberty, 
often  renewed,  with  still  greater  violence,  and  still  less  success,  made 
men  weary  both  of  struggling  and  sufiering;  and  willing,  at  last,  to 
thrust  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  a  well-established  master*  And 
this,  tc^ther  with  the  want  of  instruments  (for  the  general  slaughter  of 
them  had  made  confusion  cure  itself)  were  the  real  causes  which,  in  the 
ceaseless  round  of  human  actions,  produced  that  still  calm  of  real  slavery, 
after  a  long  tempestuous  season  of  nominal  freedom. 

However,  the  general  observation  we  made  on  Pi«utabch  may  be  well 
applied  to  Bacon:  what  he  wants  in  fact  and  argument,  he  makes  up  in 
wit,  and  the  ornaments  of  fiuicy:  as  where  he  says,  nq>erstition  hrimgetk 
in  a  new  primum  mobile^  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of  govemmenL 
By  which  pompous  figure,  borrowed  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  no 
more  is  meant  than  the  churchman^s  destructive  claim  of  independenof 
on  the  state;  which  conceals  a  vile  ambition  under  the  cloak  of  religion: 
a  claim,  which,  at  that  time,  those  two  capital  enemies  of  the  established 
church,  the  fapist  and  the  puritan,  alike  pursued ;  as  then  to  .the  dis- 
turbance, so,  wherever  they  succeed,  to  the  certain  ruin  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

But  to  return  to  Plutarch,  and  conclude.  The  only  sage  part  of  his 
declamation  is  in  his  last  words ;  where  he  observes,  ^'  That,  for  the 
reasons  he  hath  given,  we  ought  to  shun  and  avoid  suFsalihTioN ;  but 
so  cautiously,  as  not  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme  of  ath£ism;  like 
those  giddy  travellers,  who,  flying  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  fall 
down  rocks  and  precipices,  where  they  perish.''*  But  to  enforce  so 
plain  a  conclusion,  there  was  no  need  of  all  that  expense  of  wit  and  so- 
phistry to  prove  (what  the  conclusion  did  not  want)  that  atheism  was  in 
all  things  preferable  to  superstition.     To  proceed. 
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3.  As  io  the  itwerUcrs  of  religion,  their  not  believing  what  they  taught 
concerning  it,  which  is  the  last  pretence,  this  comes  with  an  ill  grace 
from  an  atheist,  who,  under  cover  of  an  miquestionable  maxim,  that,  in 
matters  of  speculation,  reason  and  not  authority  should  determine  the 
judgment,  despiseth  all  authority,  so  as  to  oppose  his  o^m.  singularities 
against  the  common  voice  of  mankind.  Were  it  true,  then,  that  the  in- 
ventors did  not  believe  what  they  taught,  this  would  be  seen  to  be  a 
very  poor  argument  against  the  truth  of  religion. 

But  indeed,  the  supposition  is  absolutely  false;  and  betrays  gross  ig- 
norance of  the  true  character  of  the  ancient  lawgivers.  The  idea  our 
adversaries  have  formed  of  these  civilizers  of  mankind  (as  men  are  but 
too  apt,  in  their  representations  of  others,  to  copy  from  themselves)  is 
of  a  species  of  sly  cold-headed  cheats,  whose  capacity  arose  only  from 
the  predominancy  of  their  phlegm.  But  the  history  of  all  times  might 
have  told  them,  that,  amongst  the  infirmities  of  heroes,  a  deficiency  of 
fisuth  is  not  one.  Diodorus  was  so  sensible  of  their  propensity  to  be  on 
the  believing  side,  that  he  makes  it  a  question,  whether  those  ancient 
lawgivers  whom  he  there  enumerates,  did  not  realfy  believe  the  divine 
mission  they  professed  to  execute?  *^  They  did  this,"  says  he,  ^*  either 
because  they  really  thought  that  the  conceptions  which  they  had  formed, 
so  productive  of  public  good,  must  needs  be  strictly  supernatural  and 
divine."  * — And  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  never  was  a  great 
conqueror,  bl  founder  of  civil  policy,  or  the  preacher  up  of  a  new  religion 
(if  he  succeeded  by  mere  human  means),  but  who.  was  naturally  much 
inclined  to  enthusiasm.  Not  that  I  suppose  the  heat  of  enthusiasm  is 
not  always  tempered,  in  heroes,  with  an  equal  share  of  craft  and  policy. 
This  extraordinary  composition  makes  their  true  character:  a  character 
so  much  better  conceived  than  expressed,  that  it  hath  embarrassed  the 
pen  even  of  a  Liyt  to  delineate  correctly,  f 

But  the  necessity  of  this  odd-paired  union  appears  plainly  from  the 
nature  of  things.  A  mere  cold-headed  contriver,  without  any  tincture 
of  natural  enthusiasm,  can  never  succeed  in  his  designs ;  because  such  a 
one  can  ne^  supply  those  surprising  freaks,  which  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, working  on  a  disordered,  though,  for  this  purpose,  fitly-framed 
temper  of  body,  so  speciously  exhibits.  For  the  spirits  of  the  peopi^ 
who  are  to  be  taken  in,  can  never  be  allured  but  by  raising  their  admira- 
tion, and  keeping  up  their  confidence,  by  the  aid  of  an  inspired  leader. 
Besides,  new  doctrines  and  new  ideas  are  never  so  readily  received  as 
when  the  teacher  of  them  is  in  earnest,  and  believes  himself:  for  then 
there  is  something  so  natural  in  his  conduct,  so  alluring  in  his  behaviour, 

'^  Elrt  Ssii/MMT«»  mmi  ^um»  SXm  f vM<«f  iInu  m^iMnrmg  r^v  fMXX$»¥m»  «fiXiiri<v  MffHrm 
ir)JitH9  iSrf.— Lib.  i.  p.  69.  S.  E. 

t  See  note  M  M,  &t-the  end  of  Uiis  book. 
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as  eai^ly  conoiHatcfS  wa'verinf  ■  opinions ;  ini  acts  on  his  foUowars  like 
fascination  or  a  shann.  Tbis  made  an  ingisnioiis  French  writer  not 
scruple  to  say;  <^  Gi^e  me'but  half  a  doaeO'dicn  whom  I  can  tfaoitMigfaly 
persuade  that  it  is  notthe  sun  makes  the  dfly,-  and  I  would  not  despab 
of  seeing  indiele  nations  brought  over  to  the  same^jpSnion."* 

Oh  the  other  hand,  a  mere  enthuiiaeif  who  by  virtue  of  his  &naticisni» 
hath  gone  so  fiu  in  his  purpose,  as  to.raise  the  adffliir%tion,  and  captiTats 
the  spirits  of  the  populace,  must  here  begin  to  fail  for  want  of  the  other 
quality,  of  sectarian  craft;  for  his  imagination  not  being  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  judgment,  he  wiU'Wtnt  the  proper  dexterity  to  esp^y  the 
difiereni  views,  tempen,- and -stations  of  the  people,  now  inflamed,  and 
ready  to  become  his  instruments  for  the  attainment  of  his  purpose. 

But  when  "these  two  talents  of  fraud  and  fanaticism  unite  to  fumidi 
out  a  herbl  or  leader  of  a  sect,  great  will  be  the  success  of  his  under- 
takings. The  sallies  of  enthusiasm  will  be  so  corrected  by  his  cunning, 
as  to  strengthen  and  confirm  his  supernatural  pretences:  and  the  cold 
and  slow  advances  of  a  too  cautious  policy,  will  be  warmed  and  pushed 
forward  by  this  force  of  his  fanatidsm.  His  craft  will  enable  him  to 
elude  the  inquiries  and  objections  of  the  more  rational;  and  his  visions 
will  irrecoverably  suMue  all  the  warmer  noddles.  In  a  word,  they  will 
mutually  strengthen  and  enforce* each  other's  power;  and  cover  and  re- 
pair each  other's  defects.  St  Jerome  seems  to  hove  had  some  idea  of 
this  extraofdinaiy  combitiation,  when  he  said,  ''  Nullas  potest  hanvsiii 
struere,  nisi  qui  audentis  fNOEwn  est,  et  habet  bona  naturjb."  \\liich 
may  be  thus  paraphrased, — No  heretic  will  ever  be  able  to  raise  a  sect, 
fmt  he,  in  whose  constitution  nature  hath  enabled  fraud  and  fanaticism 
to  act  in  concert.  And  indeed,  there  are  so  many  powerful  and  opposite 
interests  to  overcome  and  reconcile,  so  much  caprice  and  humour  to 
cajole,  and  artfully  to  apply ;  that  it  \h  not  strange,  if  no  one  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  any  great  design,  where  a  whole  people  was  the  instrument, 
who  had  not  reconciled  in  himself,  by  a  happy  union,  these  two  qualities 
seemingly  incompatible. 

Several  things  concur  to  facilitate  this  conjunction.  An  enthnsiast 
considers  himself  as  an  instrument  employed  by  providence  to  attain 
some  great  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  sent  out.  This  makev 
him  diligent  in  his  work ;  impatient  under  let  or  impediment,  and  di.i- 
posed  to  practise  every  means  for  removing  them.  Persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  the  end,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  dinne  commission  in- 
trusted to  him,  for  procuring  it,  he  begins  to  fancy  that  one  so  employed, 
is  disi>en8ed  with,  in  breaking,  nay  is  authorized  to  break,  the  conimon- 

*  Dminec  nioi  tine  deml-doaiiie  de  perfonncs,  'i  qiii  je  |Niiss«  persuader  que  ce  ii'rst 
|«9  le  Bolcil  qui  fftit  !«;  jiHir,  je  tie  dese9|K'nti  pas  que  dei  iiatiutib  «:iitiin*s  n'embrasseiit  «<rCli' 
4t|iiiiiun. — Fontenello,  II  1st.  des  Orarlefi,  rap.  ai. 
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law  of  morality ;  which,  in  the  cant  of  that  fatal  time  when  fanaticism 
had  its  full  swing  amongst  us,  was  called  the  being  above  obdinancss. 
In  the  first  i^pplication  of  these  extraordinary  means,  the  people  are  the 
dupes  of  their  leader:  but  the  success  being  frequently  even  beyond  his 
own  expectation,  he  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  dupe  o£  his  own  contriv- 
ance; and  begins  in  good  earnest  to  believe  that  the  trick  which  he 
played  them  was  indeed  not  of  his  own  invention,  but  the  inspired  insti- 
gation of  heaven.*  This  may  serve  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  of 
Tacitus,  where  peaking  of  this  sort  of  character,  he  says,  in  his  oracular 

way,  FINOUNT  8IMUX«  CBEDUNTQUE. 

To  confirm  all  this,  it  might  be  easily  made  aj^iear,  by  an  historical 
deduction  from  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  all  those  successful 
disturbers  or  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  have  prospered  in  their 
designs,  were  indebted  for  their  good  fortune  to  the  mutual  assistance 
of  these  two  qualities.  By  this  operation,  under  the  management  of 
such  as  Mahomet,  Ignatius  Lorouk,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  great 
and  powerful  empires  have  been  created  out  of  nothing. 

And  again,  it  might  be  shown,  that  those,  who  are  upon  the  records 
of  history  for  having  failed,  were  either  mere  enthusiasts^  who  knew  not 
how  to  push  their  projects,  when  they  had  disposed  the  people  to  support 
them;  or  else  mere  poiiticiansy  who  could  never  advance  their  wise 
schemes  so  £Bur,  as  to  engage  a  &natic  populace  to  second  them ;  or  lastly, 
which  most  deserves  our  observation,  such  as  had  the  two  qualities  in 
conjunction,  but  in  a  reverted  order.  Of  each  of  which  defects,  we  have 
domestic  examples  in  the  three  great  companions  of  the  last  successful 
impostor  mentioned  above;  I  mean  in  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and 
Vane. — Cromwell  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  succession  to  his 
power,  as  thoroughly  as  Mahomet  had  done  for  that  of  Abubeker,  Omar, 
and  Othman.  Yet  these  various  wants  defeated  all  their  efforts,  and  ren- 
dered all  his  preparations  fruitless.  Fleetwood  was  a  frank  enthusiast^ 
without  parts  or  capacity;  Lambert  a  cool  contriver,  without  fanaticism; 
and  Sir  Harry  Vane^  who  had  great  parts,  and  as  great  enthusiasm,  yet 
had  them,  and  used  them,  in  so  preposterous  an  order  as  to  do  him  no 
kind  of  service.  For  the  history  of  those  times  informs  us,  that  he  began 
a  sober  and  sedate  plotter :  but,  when  now  come  in  view  of  the  goal, 
he  started  out  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  of  &natics :  in  a  word, 
he  ended  just  where  his  master  began :  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  his 
fortune  proved  so  different.  But  this  was  a  course  as  rare  as  it  appears 
to  be  retrograde.  The  affections  naturally  keep  another  order.  And 
the  reason  is  evident.  Enthusiasm  is  a  kind  of  ebullition,  or  critical 
ferment  of  the  mind;  which  a  vigorous  nature  can  work  through ;  and, 
by  slow  degrees,  be  able  to  cast  off.     Hence  the  most  successful  impos« 

♦  Sec  note  N  N,  at  the  end  of  this  Ijook. 
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torsy  as  we  say,  hare  set  out  in  all  the  blaae  of  Umaticiainy  and 
jdeted  their  schemes  amidst  the  cool  deptii  and  stiSneai  of  polities. 
Though  this  be  common  to  them  all,  yet  I  dont  know  any  who  eseaqiG- 
fies  it  so  strongly  as  the  famous  Ignatius  Lotola.  This  UhnttioM 
personage,  who  confirms  the  observation  of  one  who  came  after  Ui^* 
and  ahnost  equalled  him  in  his  trade,  ^  that  a  man  nerer  rises  ao  high 
as  when  he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  going,"  began  hia  emtasite  in 
the  mire:  and  completed  his  schemes  with  the  Erection  and  enecutiQe 
of  councils,  that,  even  in  his  own  lifetime,  were  ready  to  give  the  law  to 
Christendom.  Yea,  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  so  r^ulated  aed  eo»> 
ducted,  is  no  less  servieeaMe  to  nations  and  to  bodies  of  men  than  it  is  to 
particulars.  This  built  up  old  and  new  Rons.  Profime  hialoiy  tflUi  us» 
that  when  the  city  had  not  six  miles  of  dominion  beyond  ita  waDs»  it 
indulged  the  dream  of  uniybbsai*  monabcht;  and  we  learn  by  the 
mxUnoMiieal^  that  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  flgtwidfd 
not  beyond  a  small  diocese,  they  entertained  the  oeleatial  vinen  of  a 
POFEDOM.  And  it  was  this  sfnrit,  which,  in  defiance,  and  to  tke  destine' 
tion,  of  civil  policy  and  religion,  made  the  fortune  of  both* 

But  these  things  belong  rather  to  the  history  <^  the  human  mind  than 
to  the  work  I  have  in  hand:  and  besides,  would  ke^  me  too  long  fnm 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume,!  to  which  I  am  now  hastening.  I  wili 
only  observe,  that  this  high  enthusiasm  was  so  con^cuous  in  the  char- 
acter of  ancient  heroism,  and  so  powerful  in  making  easy  the  moat  ^iflSAnl^ 
undertakings,  that  the  learned  Varro  scruples  not  to  say,  '*It  is  cf  gi«at 
advantage  to  society,  that  heroes  should  believe  themselves  the  offering 
of  the  gods,  whether  indeed  they  be  so  or  not.  That  by  this  meana,  the 
mind,  confiding  in  its  divine  original,  may  rise  above  humanity;  so  as 
more  sublimely  to  project,  more  boldly  to  execute,  and  more  happily  to 
establish  the  grand  schemes  it  labours  with,  for  the  service  of  mankind.*'} 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  religion  were  a  cheat,  the  ixoiaiAToaa 
themselves  were  among  the  first  who  fell  into  the  deceit. 

On  the  whole  then  we  see,  that  of  all  these  mediums^  whereby  our 
adversaries  would  infer  that  religion  is  false,  because  invented  by  states- 
men,  the  thirds  which  is  most  to  their  purpose,  proves  nothing:  while, 
of  the  other  two^  the  Jirst  is  a  high  presumption  of  its  truth;  and  the 
second,  a  demonstration  of  it. 

I  have  said,  that  it  was  (I  don't  know  how)  taken  on  all  hands  for 
granted,  tluU  the  invention  of  religion  by  politicians  iirferred  its  Jaise^ 

*  Crom^-kix.  t  I'h®  ^  volume  id  the  edikioQ  io  Sro,  1766. 

%  Utile  est  ciTltatibus,  at  se  viri  fortes,  etUmsi  iklsum  sit,  ex  diis  genltes  eaw  credant, 
at  eo  modo  animus  huoiaiius,  velut  dlvlnsB  stirpls  fiducltm  gerens,  res  magnis  •ggrediendM 
prssumtt  ftudariu«,  agat  vehementius,  et  ob  hoc  impleat  Ipsa  secorHate  feUdoi^— Apad 
Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  4. 
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kotkL  Bttty  on  second  thought^  I  am  persuaded,  the  too  great  iadXity 
in  agreeing  to  this  conelusion  arose  from  hence ;  the  popular  argument 
of  the  inmate  idea  of  (xody  had  "been  for  many  ages  esteemed  a  demon- 
stration of  his  being  and  attributes:  and  the  political  origin  of  religion 
overthrowing  thai  argument^  it  was  too  hastily  concluded  that  it  over- 
tiirew  the  truth  of  religion  in  generah  for  pr^udice  had  established  this 
consequence,  if  no  innate  idea  of  God,  then  no  God  at  alL 

II.  But  now,  although  (as  hath  been  proved)  the  granting  this  infidel 
pretence  doth  not  at  aU  affect  the  truth  c£  naturai.  BBXJoioir;  yet  it 
doth  by  accident,  and  by  accident  only,  affect  the  truth  of  BXVBUkTiON: 
because  Holy  Scriptore  hath  given  us  a  difRnrent  account  of  the  ongia 
of  divine  worship. 

I  shall  show,  therefore,  in  the  next  jdbce,  that  the  notion  is  as  ^dee 
and  visionary  J  as  it  is  vain  and  impertinent;  first,  by  examining  the 
circumstances  from  which  its  pretended  truth  is  inferred;  and  secoodlyy 
by  producing  plain  matter  of  fact  to  the  contrary. 

1.  The  first  of  these  circumstances  is,  thai  the  lawgiver  employed  hie 
fUmatt  pains  and  labour  in  teaching^  propagating,  and  eetahli^ing  re- 
ligion.  But  what  can  be  inferred  from  this,  but  that  he  employed  his 
pains  firom  a  full  conviction  of  its  utility?  And  how  should  he  come  by 
that  conviction,  bat  from  observing  the  effects  of  its  influence  on  the 
actions  of  men?  Which  most  needs  suppose  him  to  h&ye  found,  and 
not  to  have  indented  religion. 

If  this  argument  against  religicm  hath  any  weight,  we  must  conclude 
the  magistrate  was  not  only  the  inventor  of  natural  mxuoiON,  but  of 
natural  jusncx  likewise;  for  he  took  the  same  pains  in  teaehii^,  {uro- 
pagating,'  and  establishing  both.  But  will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  thai 
men,  in  a  slate  of  imture,  had  no  ideas  of  Justice  f  Indeed,  both  one  and 
the  other  had  lost  much  of  their  efficacy,  when  men  applied  to  the  civil 
magistmte  for  relief:  and  this  explains  the  reason  why,  on  their  entering 
into  society,  the  legislator  was  always  so  intent  upon  ssuoiaN;  namely, 
tfwt  he  might  recover  it  from  the  powerless  coaditioii,  to  which  it  was 
then  reduced. 

It  will  be  said,  perfaiq>8,  that  the  atheist  doth,  in  &ct,  contend,  that 
tsaiural  justice  was  an  invention  of  politieians,  as  well  as  religion.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  a  countryman  of  our  own^  who  hath  made  this  pro- 
position the  foundation  of  his  philosophy,  that  just  and  ut^ust  arose 
from  the  eivU  magistrate.  But  then,  he  never  supposed,  that  men^  be- 
fore society,  had  no  idea  of  these  things:  all  he  would  contend  for  was^ 
that  the  idea  (when  and  wherever  got  before)  was  merely  fantastic. 

2.  Hie  other,  and  more  peculiar  circumstance  from  which  our  adver- 
saries infer  their  paradox,  is,  that  the  first  and  original  idolatry  was  the 
worship  of  T}'EAJ>  msn:  and  these  being  lawgivers,  magistrates,  and  pub- 
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lie  benefactors,  religioQ  appears  to  have  been  a  political  inatitiitioii.  So 
amongst  the  ancients.  Euhbmekus,  samamed  the  atheuiy  wrote  a  treat- 
ise to  prove  that  the  first  gods  of  Greece  were  dead  men;  wlu<^  QoenK 
who  saw  his  drift,  rightly  observed,  tended  to  overtnm  aU  religion.* 
And  so,  amongst  the  modems,  Tolanb,  the  pious  amthor  of  the  Pav- 
THEiSTicoN,  with  the  same  design,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  Of  the 
origin  ^  Idolatry^  and  reasons  of  Heathenism.  It  is  not  onpleasant  to 
observe  the  uniform  conduct  of  this  noble  pair  of  writers,  whidi  one 
never  fails  to  find  in  authors  of  a  Mke  character,  how  distant  soever  in 
time  or  country.  Euhemerus  pretended  his  design  was  only  to  expose 
the  popular  religion  of  Greece ;  and  Toland,  that  his  great  learning  wia 
only  pointed  agunst  pagan  idolatry:  while  the  real  end  of  both  was  the 
destruction  of  religion  in  general. 

It  musi  be  owned,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  first  and  origimil 
idolatry f  hath  a  face  (but  a  very  false  one)  of  plausibility;  being  mani- 
festly founded  on  this  sophism,  that  the  first  idolatry f  and  the  first  rt^ 
ligious  worship,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Whereas,  it  is  not  only 
possible  that  the  worship  of  the  first  Cause  of  all  things  should  be  prior 
to  any  idol  worship;  but,  in  the  highest  degree,  probable  that  it  was: 
idol  worship  having  none  of  the  marks  of  an  original  practice ;  and  all 
the  circumstances  attending  a  depraved  and  corrupt  iDstitntion. 

But  it  being  utterly  £edse  that  the  worship  of  dead  men  was  the  pri^ 
mitive  idolatry,  we  shall  endeavour  to  convince  these  men  of  a  fact 
they  are  so  unwilling  to  see  or  acknowledge. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  a  book,  like  this  of  Toland's,  written  professedly 
on  the  subject ;  being  in  hopes  to  meet  with  something  like  argument  or 
learning,  that  would  justify  an  exarafil&tion  of  it:  for  an  answer  to  a 
licentious  writer  arrests  the  attention  of  common  readers,  better  than 
general  reasoning,  though  this  goes  more  directly  to  the  fact,  and  deter- 
mines the  question  with  greater  precision.  But  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  nothing  there  but  an  indigested  heap  of  common-place  quotations 
from  the  ancients;  and  an  unmeaning  collection  of  common-jdaoe 
reflections  from  modem  infidels ;  without  the  least  seasoning  of  logic  or 
criticism,  to  justify  the  waste  of  time  to  the  reader,  or  to  make  the 
labour  supportable  to  one's  self.  And  the  authority  of  the  man,  which 
is  nothing,  could  not  engage  me  to  any  farther  notice  of  his  book.  But 
another,  whose  name  stands  justly  highest  in  the  learned  world,  and 
whose  heart  was  as  unlike  this  writer's  as  his  head,  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  concerning  the  primitive  idolatry.  It  is  the  incomparable 
Newton  in  his  Chronology  of  the  Greeks.  Hb  words  are  these :  ^*  iEacus 
the  son  of  i£gina,  who  was  two  generations  older  than  the  Trojan  war, 
is  by  some  reputed  one  of  the  first  who  built  a  temple  in  Greece.     Oracles 

•  N«t.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  48. 
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came  first  from  Egypt  into  Greece  about  the  ssune  time,  as  also  did  the 
custom  of  farming  the  images  of  the  gods  with  their  legs  bound  tip  in  the 
shape  of  the  Egyptian  mummies:  for  idolatrt  began  in  Chaldea  and 
Egypt,  and  spread  thence,  &c< — The  countries  upon  the  Tigris  and  the 
Nile  being  exceeding  fertile,  were  first  frequented  by  mankind,  and 
grew  first  into  kingdoms,  and  therefore  began  first  to  adore  their  dead 
kings  and  queens."*  This  great  man,  we  see,  tahes  it  for  granted^  that 
the  worship  of  dead  men  was  the  fibst  kind  of  idolatry :  and  so  only 
insinuates  a  reason  for  this  supposed  fact,  namely,  that  the  worship  cf 
dead  men  introduced  image  worship :  for,  the  Egyptians  first  worshipped 
dead  men  in  person^  that  is,  in  their  mummies ;'\  which  when  lost,  con- 
sumed, or  destroyed,  were  worshipped  by  r^esentation,  under  an  image 
made  with  its  legs  bound  up^  in  likeness  of  the  mummiesm  The  reader 
now  will  be  curious  to  know  how  this  infers  the  other,  that  the  worship 
of  dead  men  was  the  primitive  idolatry?  AU  I  can  say  to  it  is,  that  the 
excellent  person  seems  to  have  put  the  change  upon  himself,  in  supposing 
image  worship  inseparably  attendant  on  idolatry  in  genered;  when  it  was 
but  commonly  attendant  on  A«ro-worship;  and  rarely  upon  the  elemen' 
tary.  As  to  the  elementary,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians,  who 
worshipped  the  celestial  bodies^  had  no  statues  of  their  gods  at  all:  and 
as  to  hero'worshipy  we  Are  a^ured  by  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  that  the 
Romans,  whose  gods  were  dead  men  deified^  worshipped  them,  during 
some  ages,  without  statues. 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  point:  our  adversaries  overturn  their  posi- 
tion, on  the  very  entrance  on  the  question.  The  grand  symbol  of  the 
atheistic  school  is,  that  fear  first  made  gods: 

Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor. 

And  yet,  if  we  will  believe  them,  these  first  gods  were  dead  men,  deified 
for  their  public  benefits  to  their  country  or  mankind:  << Not  only,"  says 
Toland,  <<  kings  and  queens,  great  generals  and  legislators,  the  patrons  of 
learning,  promoters  of  curious  arts,  and  authors  of  useful  inventions, 
partook  of  this  honour;  but  also  such  private  persons,  as  by  their  virtu- 
ous actions  had  distinguished  themselves  from  others."^ 

Bift  to  pass  this  over.  Their  great  principle  of  fear  is  every  way  de- 
structive of  their  system:  for  those  very  ages  of  the  world,  in  which 
fear  most  prevailed,  and  was  the  predominant  passion  of  mankind,  were 
the  times  before  civil  society;  when  every  man's  hand  was  against 
his  brother.  If  fear  then  was  the  origin  of  religion,  religion,  without 
question,  was  before  civil  society. 

*  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,  p.  160. 

t  See  book  IV.  Plate  IX.  fig.  1,  8,  and  3  comptred  together. 

t  Letters  to  Serena,  Tract  of  the  Origin  of  Idolatiy,  p.  73. 
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But  neither  to  insist  upon  this:  let  us  hear  what  the  aacient  ikeiait 
thought  of  the  matter.  They  said  it  was  i«ove>  and  not  FSAk,  whii^ 
was  the  origin  of  religion.  Thus  Seneca:  '^Nec  in  hunc  luiorem  omnet 
mortales  consensissent  alloquendi  surda  numina  et  inefficaces  decs;  nia 
nossent  illorum  bbnefkcia  nunc  ultro  oblata,  nunc  orantibus  data;  tp^^g"^ 
tempestiva,  ingentes  minas  interventu  suo  solventia.  Quia  eat  autem 
tarn  miser,  tam  n^lectus,  quis  tarn  duro  fato,  et  in  poenam  genitos,  at 
non  tantam  deorum  munificentiam  senserit?  Ipsos  ilios  complorantes 
sortem  suam,  et  querulos  circumspice,  invenies  non  ex  toto  beneficioniB 
coelestium%xperte8;  neminem  esse,  ad  quern  non  aliquid  ex  illo  bxkig- 
NissiMO  FONTS  manaverit."* 

But  as  HOFE  and  fear,  love  and  hatred,  are  the  cardinal  hinges, 
on  which  all  human  actions  and  cogitations  turn,  I  suppose  it  was  neither 
one  nor  other  of  these  passions  alone,  but  both  of  them  together,  whidi 
<^ned  to  those  early  mortals  (whose  uncultiyated  reason  had  not  yet 
gained  the  hnowledgey  or  whose  degenerate  manners  had  now  loat  the 
traditioHy  of  the  true  God)  the  first  idea  of  superior  beings. 

I.  Such  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  whose  subsistence  was  immediaiefy 
to  be  supplied  by  the  product  of  the  earth,  would  be  exact  obaervvrs  of 
what  fitcilitated  or  retarded  those  supplies:  so  that  of  course,  the  gimnd 
^nial  power  of  the  system,  that  visible  god  the  sun,  would  be  toon 
regarded  by  them  as  a  most  beneficent  deity:  and  thtmd^  and  ligki' 
ninff,  storms  and  tempestSy  which  his  qualities  produced,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effects  of  his  anger.  The  rest  of  the  celestial  orbs  would, 
in  proportion  to  their  use  and  appearance,  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light.  That  noble  fragment  from  SANCHomATHO,  quoted  above,  t  as 
part  of  the  history,  rehearsed  in  the  d-x-of^nret  of  the  mysteries,  gives  this 
very  original  to  idolatry.  It  tells  us  that  "  Genos  and  Genea  (begotten 
of  the  two  first  mortals,  Protogonus  and  j^on)  in  the  time  of  great 
droughts,  stretched  out  their  hands  towards  the  sun,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  a  god,  and  sole  ruler  of  the  heavens.  After  two  or  three 
generations,  came  Hypsouranios  and  his  brother  Ousous,  Tliese  con- 
secrated two  pillars  to  fire  and  wind,  and  then  offered  bloody  sacri- 
fices to  them,  as  to  gods."  This  is  a  very  natural  account  of  the 
origin  and  first  species  of  idolatry.  That  it  is  the  true,  we  shafl  now 
endeavour  to  show. 

1.  Those  ancient  people  of  the  North  and  South,  the  Suevi,  the 
Arabs,  and  Africans,  who  lived  long  uncivilized,  and  in  tribes,  were  all 
worshippers  of  the  celestial  bodies.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  of  the  Chinese;  of  the  North  Americans;  and  of  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  as  may  be  collected  from  what  is  said  above,  of  their 

•  De  Belief,  lib.  iv.  mp.  4.  f  1^*^-  Le««  P.  W7. 
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first  lawgivers  pretending  to  be  the  offiipring  of  the  sun  and  heaven  :* 
for  we  may  be  assured  they  had  the  sense  to  choose  a  well-established 
authority,  under  which  to  aet  up  their  own  pretensions. 

2.  But  all  antiquity  concurs  i^  asserting,  that  the  fitst  religious 
adoration^  paid  to  the  creahnrej  was  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies. 
This  was  so  evident,  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  Critias 
himself  as  we  see,f  was  forced  to  allow  its  truth.  And  this  being  the 
entire  overthrow  of  his  system  of  the  origin  of  rdiigion,  nothing  but  the 
fullest  evidence  could  have  extorted  the  confession  from  him. 

To  support  so  manifest  a  point  with  a  long  heap  of  quoti^KNis,  would 
be  trifling  with  the  reader's  patience. 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  Eusbbius  expressly  affirms,  and  attempts  to 
ttrengthen  his  position  by  an  etymology  of  the  word  0£O2,  that  no  be- 
ings were  anciently  accounted  gods  or  divine,  neither  dead  men,  nor 
demons  good  or  bad;  but  the  staks  of  heaven  only4 

But  as  Gbexcx  and  Egypt,  the  two  countries  where  civil  policy 
took  deepest  root,  and  spread  its  largest  influence,  had,  by  the  long 
custom  of  defying  their  public  beneflBCtors,  so  erased  the  memory  of  a 
prior  idolatry,  as  to  have  this  second  species  of  it,  by  some  modems, 
deemed  the  Jurst ;  I  shall  produce  an  ancient  testimony  or  two,  of  the 
highest  credit,  to  show  that  the  adoration  of  the  celestial  bodies  was  the 
first  idol-wcNTship  in  those  two  grand  nurseries  of  superstition,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  places. 

1.  It  affbabs  to  me  (says  Plato  in  his  Craiylus)  that  the  fibst 

MBH  WHO  INHABITBD  GbXECE,  HELD  THOSE  ONLY  TO  BE  OOI>8,  WHICH 
MANY   BABBABIAH8  AT  FBESENT   WOBSHIP;   NAMELY,   THE   SUN,  MOON, 

EABTH,  STABS,  AND  HEAVEN.If  The  barbarians  here  hinted  at,  were 
both  such  as  remained  in,  and  such  as  had  got  out  of,  the  state  ofneUure. 
At  first,  the  civilized  Persians,  of  whom  Hebodotus  gives  this  account: 
^'  They  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds: 
and  this  adoradon  they  have  all  along  paid  from  the  very  beginning. 
Afterwards,  indeed,  they  learned  to  worship  Urania,"!]  &c     And  so 

*  Le  SoLKiL  est  la  divioiti  des  peuples  de  I'Amerique^  tans  en  excepter  anciin  de  oeux 
qui  nous  soni  coonus.    Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  SauTiges  Ameriquains,  t.  i.  pw  ISO. 

f  See  his  laaiblcs  abovB. 

%  *AXX*  In  fd»  M  iffSfTN  mmi  irmXMtirmrm  rSf  M^mrm,  •Srt  nmw  aiinifMUf  ir^tnr;^«»— - 
0ri  TH  4^  riff  furk  nnwrm  MHTtn*fuigfi,U§if  BtSf  ri  »mi  n^mtn  fnwiftn  rig  rmt  r«n  m^, 
tVT  M  Ttt  h  «vTMc  Zivf,  §v  Kf«Mf,  &C. — AXXk  tlXi  hufuff  Tig  mymiit  4  f«vX«r  iv  M^ 

itStrt  v^twny^Mtt  tH  mStrti  pmm  Itvyx'^**' — Pi^P*  Bvang.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

II  S»M»^$  TH  itXif,  ri  Mmi  ftXnfif,  »**  yjt  "^  ^f^th  **^  vtmrtf  »«i  i^vi^tMri.  T^irttet  ftXf 
%n  fuiftft  Bv49^i  k(X^^*^     *Ei9iftif»a$fitia0t  ti  tim  rn  Ov^cv/ii  Sviiv. — Lib.  i.  cap.  131. 
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goes  on  to  speak  of  their  later  idolatry  of  dead  mortals.  Secondly,  the 
savage  Africans,  of  whom  the  same  Herodotus  say%  *^  They  wonUp 
only  the  sun  and  moon.     The  same  do*all  the  Afncaiis.''* 

2.  DiODOBUS  Sicuujs,  speaking  of  the  EoTPTiAirs,  tdb  vm,  that 

THE  FIRST  MEN  LOOKING  UP  TO  THE  WOKLD  ABOVE  THEM,  AJTD  TEBKI- 
FIED  AND  STRUCK  WITH  ADMIRATION  AT  THE  NATUBB  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSE, 8UFPOSED  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  TO  BE  THE  FBINCIFAIi  AHDETES- 

NAX  GODS.'^t  The  reason  which  the  historian  assigns,  makes  his  asser- 
tion general ;  and  shows  he  believed  this  idolatry  to  be  the  Jirst  ewerj 
where  else,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  But  that  it  was  so  ihere^  we  have 
likewise  good  internal  evidence,  from  a  circumstance  in  their  hiero- 
glyphics, the  most  ancient  method  of  recording  knowledge :  where,  as 
we  are  told  by  Horus  Apollo,  a  star  denoted  or  eospreeted  the  idea  ef 

the  D£ITt4 

Such  was  the  genius  and  state  of  idohitry  in  the  uncivilizkd  world. 
So  that  the  author  of  the  book  called,  The  Wisdom  of  Sdawum^  said 
well,  '<  Surely  vain  are  all  men  by  nature  who  are  ignorant  of  God;  and 
could  not  by  considering  the  worh,  acknowledge  the  Worh-nuuter  :  but 
deemed  either  fire  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  stan, 
or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of  heaven,  to  be  the  oods  which 
govern  the  world.*'T 

11.  But  when  now  society  had  produced  those  mighty  blessings,  which 
exalt  our  brutal  nature  to  a  life  of  elegance  and  reason ;  and,  in  ex- 
change for  penury,  distress,  and  danger,  had  established  safety,  and 
procured  all  the  accommodations  of  civil  intercourse,  the  religious 
system  received  as  great,  though  far  from  so  advantageous,  a  change  at 
the  political. 

1.  Gratitude  and  admiration,  the  warmest  and  most  active  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  concurred  to  enlarge  the  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  to  make  men  regard  those  benefactors  or  human  nature, 
tlie  founders  of  society,  as  having  more  in  them  than  a  common  ray  of 
the  Divinity.  So  that,  god-like  benefits  bespeaking,  as  it  were,  a  god- 
like mind,  the  deceased  parent  of  a  people  easily  advanced  into  an 
IMMORTAL.  From  hence  arose,  tliough  not  till  some  time  after,  their 
metaphysical  distribution  of  souls  into  the  several  classes  of  human, 
heroic,  and  demonic.  A  distinction  which  served  greatly  to  support 
this  species  of  idolatry. 

♦  eito^t  li  hXif  umi  ^iXnvfi  /K«i/»»/«-r  ^tvrtri  fth  ►!/»  nrdfrtf  Atminf  Sv«»r<. — Lib.  it. 
r»p.  18S. 

i*  Taut  mf4^»irtrcv(  ri  «-cA«i«v  ^i»«^iir»v{  a»a/SXJ^/'«v«-cf  ut  rn  Korfin,  nmt  rnv  ra^t  $Xm9 
^vrtt  xBtTBtvXayUrtti  urn.)  Brnvfiawmnratt  IrtXeiflilt  it*$u  ^tovf  mi}i$i/s  ri  »«<  ir^t»r0»g,  Wr  ti 
r,}.ic9  km)  ^ia^»«». — Lib.  i. 

X  'At til*  ««•*  AiytnrTioii  y^afifiitis  ett»  rfifirltu, — Lil».  ii.  fa|'.  I. 

T  (;hap.\iii.  I,  2. 
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2.  When  the  religious  bias  was  in  so  good  a  train,  natural  affec- 
tion would  have  its  share  in  advancing  this  new  mode  of  adoration. 
PiETT  TO  PARENTS  would  easily  take  the  lead;  as  it  was  supported  by 
gratitude  and  admiration,  the  primum  mobile  of  this  whole  system:  the 
naiuraijhther  of  the  tribe  often  hs^pening  to  be  the  political  father  of 
the  people,  and  founder  of  the  state. 

3.  Fondness  for  the  offspring  would  next  have  its  turn.  And  a 
disconsolate  &ther,  at  the  head  of  a  people,  would  contrive  to  soothe  his 
girief  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  &vourite  child,  and  to  gratify  his  pride 
under  the  want  of  Mtccessiouy  by  paying  divine  honours  to  its  memory. 
*'  For  a  fitther  afflicted  with  untimely  mourning,  when  he  had  made  an 
image  of  his  childy  soon  taken  away,  now  honoured  him  as  a  god,  which 
was  then  a  dead  man,  and  delivered,  to  those  that  were  under  him, 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices."* 

4.  Lastly,  the  subject's  reverence  for  his  master,  the  citizen's 
VENERATION  for  the  lawgiver,  would  not  be  £Eur  behind,  to  complete  this 
religious  farce  of  mistaken  gratitude  and  affection. 

This  was  the  course  of  the  second  species  of  idolatry;  as  we  may 
collect  from  ancient  history  both  sacred  and  profane:  and,  especially, 
from  the  famous  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  which  partakes  so  much 
of  both;  where  these  various  motives  for  this  species  of  idolatry  are 
recounted  in  express  words:  '^  After  many  generations  came  Chrysor; 
and  he  invented  mamf  things  usefal  to  civil  life;  for  which,  after  his 
decease,  he  uku  worshipped  as  a  god.  Then  flourished  Ouranos  and 
his  sister  Ge ;  teho  deified  and  offered  sacrifices  to  their  father  Hypsistos, 
when  he  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  Afterwards  Cronos 
consecrated  Muth  his  son,  and  was  himself  consecrated  by  his  sub- 

JTECTS.^t 

III.  But  idolatry  did  not  stop  here.  Fot  when  men,  as  the  apostle 
says,  would  not  retain  God  in  their  knowledge^  he  gave  them  up  to  their 
own  vain  imaginations^  whereby  they  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie — into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  to 
four-footed  beasts,  and  to  creeping  things.X  How  this  last  monstrous 
change  was  effected,  I  have  discoursed  of  at  large,  elsewhere.^  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  at  present,  that  it  was  begun  in  Egypt,  and  was 
propagated  from  thence:  where  the  method  of  their  learned,  to  record 
the  history  of  their  hero-gods,  in  improved  hieroglyphics,  gave  birth  to 
brute-worship.  For  the  characters  of  this  kind  of  writing  being  the 
figures  of  animals,  which  stood  for  marks  of  their  elebientary  gods, 
and  principally  of  their  heroes,  soon  made  their  hieroglyphics  sacred. 
And  this,  in  no  great  space  of  time,  introduced  a  symbolic  worship  of 

*  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap.  xir.  rer.  15.  t  See  Dir.  Leg.  p.  227. 

t  Rom.  i.  23.  H  Book  \r.  sect.  4. 
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their  goda,  under  hieroglyphic  figures.  But  the  people  (how  nataaSfy^ 
we  may  see  by  the  practice  of  eaint-worship  in  the  churok  of  Rone) 
presently  forgot  the  sjpnM  or  relation  ;  and  depraved  this  siqperitition 
still  £Burther,  by  a  direct  worshqi:  till  at  length,  the  animals  themselw^ 
whose  figures  these  hieroglypluc  marks  represented,  became  the  object  of 
religious  adoration.  Which  species  of  idolatry,  by  the  credit  and  com- 
merce of  the  EoTPTiAira,  and  their  carriers  and  fiietors  the  Phibbaciahs, 
in  course  of  time,  qnread  amongst  many  other  nations.  And  this  ww 
the  THIRD  Aim  LAST  8PBCIBS  of  pagan  idolatry. 

And  h^e  again,  as  well  for  the  criminal  as  the  order  of  this  idolatiy, 
we  have  the  confirmation  of  Sanchohiatho's  anthority:  *^  Oursnos,* 
says  he,  **  was  the  inventor  of  the  BiefyUa^  a  kind  of  asixatkb  sroms 
framed  with  great  art  And  Taaiutus,  the  Egyptian,  formed  aixb- 
ooBic  FiouBES,  CHARACTERS,  AND  IMAGES  of  the  ceUttioi  gods  and 
elements/** 

By  these  animated  stonee  (as  is  observed  above),  moat  needs  be 
meant,  stones  cut  into  a  human  Jiffure,  For,  before  this  inveotioB^ 
brute,  unformed,  or  pyramidal  stones,  were  consecrated  and  adored. 
The  aUegorie  figures  and  characters  more  plainly  describe  hieroglyphic 
writing:  from  whence,  as  we  say,  this  species  of  idolatry  was  fint 
derived. 

This  is  a  plain,  consistent  account  of  the  rise  ahb  nuxamss  or 
FAGAN  EDOLATRT,  Supported  as  well  by  the  scattered  evidence  of  anti* 
quity,  as  by  the  more  certain  reason  of  things.  I  say,  the  <*  scattered 
evidence  of  antiquity:"  for  I  know  of  no  writer  who  hath  given  us  a 
direct,  or  so  much  as  consistent,  account  of  this  matter.  And  it  is  no 
wonder.  For  a  system  of  religion,  of  which  the  mortax  oqds  are  so 
considerable  a  part,  would  appear  too  hard  even  for  the  digestion  of  the 
people.  An  expedient  therefore  was  soon  found,  and  by  a  very  natural 
incident,  to  throw  a  veil  over  this  shocking  absurdity;  and  this  was  by 
pretending  one  while,  to  those  who  grew  inquisitive  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  hero^odsy  that  these  gods  were  only  symbolic  of  the  cdeS' 
tial:  and  at  another,  to  those  who  pried  too  closely  into  the  el^msktart 
worship,  that  this  was  only  symboucai.  of  their  heroes:  who  were  not 
dead  men,  as  might  be  suspected,  but  a  species  of  superior  beings,  which, 
in  affection  to  nuuikind,  had  once  been  conversant  on  earth:  and  whom, 
now,  a  deification  had  reinstated  in  their  original  rights.  Thus  the  popular 
belief  presented  nothing  but  one  uniform  order  of  immortax.8:  the 
secret  of  the  hwnan  original  of  one  part  of  them  being  reserved  for 
the  private  instruction  of  the  mysteries. 

This  cover  for  their  absurd  idolatries,  would  naturally  produce  two 
orthodox  parties  of  symbolizers  in  the  pagan  church.     They,  who  most 

•  See  Div.  Leg.  p.  22H, 
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favoured  BEMOHPorskipy  would  find  the  symbol  io  eubmsntaby:  and 
they  who  best  liked  the  elemetUatyj  would  find  the  symbol  in  the  heroic. 
Both  paitiesy  as  usual,  laid  daim  to  primitive  antiquity.  For  true  it  is, 
tiiat  the  DBOBESB  and  manner  by  which  the  early  mortals  supeeinbucsd 
tbe  wcNTship  of  dead  men  on  the  primary  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenfy  bodies^  gave  countenance  to  either  side.  This  was  the  natural 
incident  I  spoke  of  above,  as  favouring  the  expedient  employed  to  hide 
the  dishonours  of  paganism.  The  matter  is  worth  knowing:  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  it. 

1.  The  first  step  to  the  apotheosis  was  the  complimenting  their 
heroes  and  public  benefactors,  with  the  name  of  that  being  which  was 
most  esteemed  and  worshiju^ied.  Thus  a  king,  for  his  beneficence,  was 
called  the  eun;  and  a  queen,  for  her  beauty,  the  moan.  Diodorus  rolates 
that  Sol  fibst  SEioinBD  in  Eofpt;  caixed  so  from  the  liUMiNABY 
OF  THAT  NAME  IN  THE  HEAVENS.*  This  wiU  help  US  to  Understand  an 
odd  passage  in  the  firagment  of  Sanchoniatho,  where  it  is  said,  *^  that 
Cronus  had  seven  sons  by  Rhea,  the  youngest  of  which  was  made  a 
god,  as  soon  as  bom.*^  The  meaning,  I  suppose,  is,  that  thb  youngest 
•on  was  called  after  some  luminary  in  the  heavens,  to  which  they  paid 
divine  hoaours:  and  these  honours  came,  in  time,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  terrestrial  namesake.  The  same  historian  had  before  told  us,  that 
the  sons  of  Guoios,  mcnrtals  like  their  fiither,  were  called  by  the  names 
of  the  elements,  UghtyfirCy  ^xAfiamey  whose  use  they  had  discovered.^ 

2.  As  this  aduladon  advanced  into  an  established  worship,  they 
tamed  the  compliment  the  other  way:  and  now  the  planet  or  luminary 
was  called  after  the  hero;  I  suppose,  the  better  to  accustom  the  people, 
eve)i  in  the  act  of  planet^uyorshipy  to^this  new  adoration.  Diodorus,  in 
the.  passage  quoted  a  little  before,  having  told  us  that  the  sun  and  moon 
were  the  first  gods  of  ^gypU  adds,  the  fibst  of  which  thet  called 
Osnus,  AND  THE  OTHER  Isis.f  But  this  was  the  general  practice.  So 
the  Ammonites  called  the  sun,  Moloch;  the  Syrians,  Adad;  the  Arabs, 
Dionysius;  the  Assyrians,  Belus;  the  Persians,  Mithra;  the  Phoeni- 
dans,  Saturn;  the  Carthaginians,  Hercules;  and  the  Palmyrans,  .£fe- 

*  Ufirm  ^"HXmv  fim^OiMnu  rm  sat*  ATyvmtt^  j^iigiiyiw  Urm  rf  aar*  f^^Mv  i^f. 
—Lib.  I.  In  Uie  language  of  Egypt  called  men,  as  we  aee  in  Herod,  lili.  iL  ca|i.  99.  The 
practice  of  Anyrian  superstitfoa  was  the  same;  their  king  Belus  being  named  from  Baal^ 
the  iun. 

•^  —  Tif  mSfvf  [K^ff  ]  ^iDtrrfli  iiri  *Pi«f  ifrnthi  Iwrdr  tSf  i  fimrm^t  MfM  rf  yuUu 

%  'E(«r,  feriv,  Avi  riuvt  ytfninHu  mZitt  wmUtt  Bvnrm,  Jft  iTnm,  MftMrm,  *Sf  nmi  IlSf 
umi  4X«('  •ivi  fnwif  U  irm^r^ifinf  l»Km  iv^v  «v^  »Mi  rkf  XC*^**  U<Vi(«i*. — Euseb.  Pmp. 
Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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ffohalus,*  Again,  the  moon,  by  the  Phrygians  was  called  C^Me,  or 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  by  the  Athenians,  Minerva;  by  the  Cyprians, 
Venus;  by  the  Cretans,  Diana;  by  the  Sicilians,  Proserpine;  by  others 
HecaUy  BeUonay  Urania^  VestOy  Lucinoy^  &c.  Philo  Byblius,  in 
Eusebius,  explains  this  practice :  '^  It  is  remarkable,'*  says  he,  **  that 
they  [the  ancient  idolaters]  imposed  on  the  elements,  and  on  those 
parts  of  nature  which  they  esteemed  gods,  the  names  of  theib  kings: 
for  the  natural  gods,  which  they  acknowledged,  were  only  the  son, 
moon,  planets,  elements,  and  the  like ;  they  being,  now,  in  the  'hamonr 
of  having  gods  of  both  classes,  the  mortal  and  th^  immortal.^ 

3.  As  a  further  proof  that  Atfro-worship  was  thus  svperindmeed  upon 
the  planetaryy  let  me  add  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  first  for- 
mation of  STATUES,  consecrated  to  the  hero^gods;  of  which  circnm- 
stance,  both  ancient§  and  modemll  writers  have  been  at  a  loss  to  assign 
a  reason.  It  is,  that  these  ^rst  statues  were  not  of  kwman  form,  but 
CONICAL  and  pyramidal.  Thus  the  scholiast,  on  the  Vespee  of  Aristo- 
phanes, tells  us,  that  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  eomie 
pillars,  or  obelisks  :S  and  Pausanias,  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Meilichios 
represented  a  pyramid:**  that  of  the  Argive  Juno  ^d  the  same,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  verse  of  Phoronis,ff  quoted  by  Gemens,  intimating  that 
these  pyramidal  columns  were  the  first  statues  of  the  gods:  and  this 
practice  was  universal,  as  well  amongst  the  early  barbarians  as  the 
Greeks.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  represented  the  rays 
of  light  under  pillars  of  this  form :  and  we  find,  from  the  fi-agment  of 
Sanchoniatho,  that  Ousous  consecrated  two  colubins  to  the  urind  and 
Jire:  hence,  the  erecting  them  as  representatives  of  their  hero-gods 
shows  how  these  succeeded  to  the  titles,  rights,  and  honours  of  the 
natural  and  celestial  deities. 

To  explain  this  matter  at  large  would  require  a  volume:  it  is  sufiicient 
to  have  given  this  hint :  which,  if  pursued,  might  perhaps  direct  us  to 
the  right  end  of  the  clew  of  that  hitherto  inexplicable  labyrinth  of  pagan* 

♦  See  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  et  seq.  +  See  ApoL  Met 

%  'E^firm  li  nm  mwi  rZf  ^f iri{«r»  ^0'iXit0f,  t$7s  M,*0fu»»7t  mtx,i*MS,  ttmi  r$ri  n^«- 
fiipsn  ^uif  vmt  ivfuttUf  Ifl-i/i^sv,  ^vfimtitf  2i,  fik4»9  umi  riXiiMif,  mms  r*»r  Xm«'«w  rXm^ir^g 
Aeri(»tf  Mm  ra  rrM^um,  mm}  rk  r»yr»it  rv»«f  if  Bu»t  ftiftvg  iy/Ntfr««»*  At  »m7g  r«vj  ^ 
^nrtvf,  it  iJmfar$vs  Bitvt  iif»i.—  Prirp.  Erang.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

^  See  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  34&  Par.  edit. 

II  See  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hcb.  Rlt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  28.  sect.  3. 

Ter.  870. 

•♦  In  Corin.  p.  132. 

II««rfi  kKoffM^if  fi^i  jiUfa  iuMK^it  iiiicrrii;.— Strom,  lib.  i. 
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mttholOoy.  The  reader  see»  clearly,  by  what  has  been  already  said, 
that  this  unheeded,  but  very  natural  way  of  superinducing  hero-worship 
on  the  planetary y  easily  confounded  the  different  species ;  and  afforded 
a  plausible  pretence  for  the  two  parties  mentioned  above,  to  make  either, 
SYi£BOiiicAii  of  the  other. 

Here  matters  rested:  and  the  vulgar  faith  seems  to  have  remained  a 
long  time  undisturbed.  But  as  the  age  grew  refined,  and  the  Greeks 
became  inquisitive  and  learned,  the  common  mttholoot  began  to  give 
offence.  The  speculative  and  more  delicate  were  shocked  at  the  absurd 
and  immoral  stories  of  their  gods ;  and  scandalized,  to  find  such  things 
make  an  authentic  part  of  their  story.  It  may  indeed  be  thought  mat- 
ter of  wonder  how  such  tales,  taken  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  came  not  to 
sink  into  oblivion  as  the  age  grew  more  knowing;  from  mere  abhor- 
rence of  their  indecencies,  and  shame  of  their  absurdities.  Without 
doubt,  this  had  been  their  fortune,  but  for  an  unlucky  circumstance: 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had  most  contributed  to  refine  the 
public  taste  and  manners,  and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind  of  sacred 
authority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their  writings,  which 
time  had  now  consigned  to  immortality. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  lying  open  to  the 
attacks  of  curious  and  inquisitive  men,  would  not,  we  may  well  think, 
be  long  at  rest.  It  is  true,  fbeethinking  then  lay  under  great  diffi-^ 
cuUies  and  dUcouragements,  To  insult  the  religion  of  one's  country, 
which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned  distinction,  was  branded,  in  the 
ancient  world,  with  public  infamy.  Yet  freethinkers  there  were ;  who 
(as  is  their  wont)  together  with  the  public  worship  of  their  country, 
threw  off  all  reverence  for  religion  in  general.  Amongst  these  was 
EuHEBfSBUS,  the  Messenian ;  and,  by  what  we  can  learn,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  this  tribe.  This  man,  in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  began 
his  attacks  on  religion,  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mysteries.  But  as 
it  was  capital  to  do  this  directly  and  professedly,  he  contrived  to  cover 
his  perfidy  and  malice  by  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance. 
He  pretended,  ^*  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came  to,  in  his  travels, 
he  found  this  grand  secret,  that  the  gods  were  dead  men  deifiedy  pre- 
served in  their  sacred  writings;  and  confirmed  by  monumental  records, 
inscribed  to  the  gods  themselves ;  who  were  there  said  to  be  interred." 
So  far  was  not  amiss.  But  then,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  his  class,  who 
never  cultivate  a  truth  but  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pretended, 
^<  that  DEAD  MORTALS  WERE  THE  FIRST  GODS :  and  that  an  imaginary 
divinity  in  these  early  heroes  and  conquerors  created  the  idea  of  a 
superior   power;    and  introdttced  the   practice   of  religious   worship* 
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amoogst  men.''  The  learned  reader  sees  bdow,  ^At  our  freMirnktr  is 
tme  to  his  cauge^  and  endeavours  to  rerify  the  fbndamentd  pvindple  of 
his  sect,  thai  fear  first  fMde  godMy  even  in  that  rery  Inttanee  wbcrs 
the  contrary  passion  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height,  the  thne  when 
men  made  gods  of  dieir  deceased  beitefactobs.  A  fitde  matter  of  ad- 
dress hides  the  shame  of  so  perverse  a  peoe  of  maficeii  He  represents 
those  fomiders  of  society,  and  fathers  of  their  comitry,  nnder  the  idee  of 
destrueiwe  conquerors,  who  by  mere  force  and  fear  had  brought  men  into 
snbjection  and  shivery.  On  this  account  it  was  that  indignant  auUquity 
concurred  in  giving  Euhehebus  the  proper  name  of  atkeibt:  whicfc^ 
however,  he  would  hardly  have  esd^ied,  though  he  had  done  no  more 
than  divulge  the  secret  of  the  mysteries;  and  had  not  poisoned  his  dis- 
covery with  this  impious  and  foreign  addition,  so  contrary  to  tin  tree 
S{Mrit  of  that  secret. 

This  detection  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the  orthodox  protecten  of 
pagan  worship:  and  they  were  provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their 
intricate,  and  properiy  perplexed,  system  of  smfBOUC  ajkhlatmhi. 
But  this  would  do  only  to  stop  a  breach  for  the  present,  till  a  bellw 
could  be  provided;  and  was  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  against  so  violeBt 
an  attack.  The  fhilosofhebs,  therefore,  now  took  up  the  defenes  of 
paganism,  where  the  priests  had  left  it:  and,  to  the  othen^  STxnou, 
added  their  own  alueoobies,  for  a  second  cover  to  the  absurdities  of 
the  ancient  mythology.  So,  Mnrucius  Feux — Zehoh,  intei|«etaDdo 
Junonem  ASra,  Jovem  eoelum,  Nqfttwiwm  mare,  ignem  esse  FWIwHtesi, 
et  ceteros  similiter  vulgi  deos  elementa  esse  monstrando,  publicnm  ar- 
guit  graviter  et  revincit  errorem.  Eadem  fere  Chrtsiffus,  vim 
divinam,  rationalem  naturam,  et  mundum  interim,  et  fiUalem  neeessita- 
tern  deum  credit:  ZENONEMque  interpretatione  Physiologiae  in  Hxsioni, 
Homeri,  ORFHEique  carminibus  imitatur.  Babylonio  etiam  Diooxki 
disciplina  est  exponendi  et  disserendi,  Jovis  partum  et  ortum  Mii%ervm 
et  hoc  genus  cetera,  rerum  vocabuia  esse  non  decrmm,*  For,  all  the 
genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we  have  observed,  were  steady  patriots; 
LEGISLATION  making  one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy.  And,  to 
legislate  without  the  foundation  of  a  national  religion,  was,  in  their 
opinion,  building  castles  in  the  air.  So  that  we  are  not  to  wonder,  they 
took  the  alarm ;  and  opposed  these  insulters  of  the  public  worship  with 
all  their  vigour.  But,  as  they  never  lost  sight  of  their  proper  character, 
they  so  contrived,  that  the  defence  of  the  national  religion  should  ter- 
minate in  a  recommendation  of  their  philosophic  speculations.  Hence, 
their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  their  evasion  of  JEuhemertu^s 


SiMiy  KfM^h  I'liv  »«^  r«7f  ixx§it  XnfAtHn^f  StM. — Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Matbem. 
*  OctoYiu!!,  rap.  xix. 
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cbai^  turned  upon  this  propontioDy  <<  That  the  whole  ancient  mttholo- 
OT  was  no  other  than  the  vehicle  of  tkysicaLj  mobal,  and  divins 
knowledge.**  And,  to  this  it  is  that  the  learned  EusMns  refers,  where 
he  says,  **  that  a  new  race  of  men  refined  their  old  gross  thboloot,  and 
gave  it  an  honester  look ;  and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.^ 

However,  this  proved  a  troublesome  work ;  and,  after  all,  ineffectual  for 
the  security  of  men's  pbtvats  ifoitAi.8;  which,  the  example  of  the  li« 
centious  story  according  to  the  leUer^  would  not  £eu1  to  influence,  how 
well  soever  the  all^oric  interpretation  was  calculated  to  cover  the  pub- 
ijc  HONOUR  of  religion:  so  that  the  more  ethical  of  the  phi}os(^her8 
grew  peevish  with  what  gave  them  so  mudi  trouble,  and  answered  so 
little  to  the  inierior  of  religious  practice:  this  made  them  break  oub 
frpm  time  to  time,  into  hasty  resentments  against  their  capital  poets; 
unsuitable,  one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  the  authors  of  such  noble 
recondite  truths,  as  they  would  persuade  us  to  believe  were  treasured  up 
in  their  writings.  Hence  it  was  that  Plato  banished  Homsb  from  his 
republic  I  and  that  Ptthaoobas,  in  one  of  his  extramundane  adventures, 
saw  both  Homes  and  Hbsiod  doing  penance  in  hell,  and  hung  up  there, 
for  examples,  to  be  bleached  and  purified  from  the  grossness  and  pollution 
of  their  ideas. 

The  first  of  these  all^orizers,  as  we  learn  fit>m  Laertius,|  was  Anax- 
agoras :  who,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus,  turned  Homei^s  mythology  into 
a  system  of  etkiet.  Next  came  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and,  of  the  same 
ftbles  made  as  good  a  system  otph^a:  which  to  show  us  with  what 
kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed,  he  intitled  *  Ajfriffjnaig  tZp  imtt  mvrw 
\^Of*i^2  fi^f^pv^n^Amtp.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity  became 
more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that  all  Homer^s  Fables  were 
no  other  than  pkyticaly  ethical  and  moral  aixeoosies.  For  we  are  to 
observe,  that  the  philosophers  iuvjcwted  and  beviveb  this  way  of  inter- 
pretation, as  at  two  difierent  times,  so  on  two  different  occasions. 

1.  It  was  invented  to  encoimter  such  men  as  Evhemebus,  who  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  all  religion,  by  this  pretended  fiict,  that  the  first 
worship  was  paid  to  dead  men  deified;  which  they  supported  on  a  real 
one,  namely,  that  the  greater  godt  of  Greece  were  only  deified  mortals; 
as  appeared  from  Homer  and  the  other  early  Greek  poets :  whose  writings 
being  become  a  kind  of  Scripture  in  the  popular  religion,  the  defend- 
ers of  the  ecmmanfidth  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  repudiate  their 
fables  as  only  the  idle  visions  of  a  poetic  &ncy :  nothing  was  left  but  to 

*   T«Murr«  h  r«  'nit  wmXums  i^«X«yi4if ,  h  fUTmfi»Ximt  fiti  rn^,  x^i  ^  ir^tim  Irs' 
tI#«y4Mi9r««  0ytfri^  tw^t^mXtyimt  tms  /mImt  r^«n«iwi#Mivrf#.^Pnep.  ETtng.  lib.  ii. 
t  Lib.  ii.  Aoaxag.  Tit. 
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8FIBITUALIZE  the  86086,  by  all6goiical  interpretatioiis.  And  this  proved 
so  lucky  an  expedient,  that  at  the  same  time  that  it  covered  their  fitbks 
from  the  attacks  of  dieir  adversiaiies,  it  added  new  reverence  and  vener- 
ation both  to  them  and  their  authors.  So  Tebtuluan.  Ipea  qnoqvs 
vulgaris  superstitio  communis  idololatrie,  cum  in  simulacris  dm  nammibms 
eifabulis  veierum  mortuamm  pudety  ad  interpretationem  natttraUmm  re- 
fugit,  et  dedccM  suum  ingemo  obumbrai,  figurans  Javem  in  wihetanH— 
fervidam,  et  Junonem  ejus  in  aeream,*  &c« 

2.  What  these  began  for  the  sake  of  their  theolooebs,  their  suooesson 
continued  for  the  sake  of  their  theol,ooy.  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
the  first  Christian  apoi«ooist8  took  up  so  much  of  the  argument  of  £i7- 
HEMEBUS  and  his  feUows,  as  concerned  the  real  nature  and  original  of  the 
grecUer  gods  of  Greece.  And  as  they  had  disencumbered  this  truth,  ef 
the  false  consequence  with  which  those  audacious  freethinkers  had  loaded 
it,  they  were  enabled  to  urge  it  with  superior  force.  But  if  the  Chbi8- 
TIAN8  added  new  vigour  to  this  attack,  the  fhilosophsbs  became  still 
more  animated  in  their  defence :  for  they  hated  this  new  sect  aa  an  enemy 
equally  to  the  philosophy  and  to  the  beugion  of  Greece.  And  their 
accidental  advantages  in  the  application  of  this  revived  method  of  ailegO" 
ryy  were  not  inferior  to  their  mast  studied  arts  of  improving  it:  for  their 
Christian  adversaries  could  with  no  grace  object  to  a  way  of  interpreta- 
tion which  they  themselves  had  just  borrowed  from  paganism,  to  snuTC- 
AUZE,  forsooth,  their  sacred  scriptures,  which  the  philosophers  had  long 
used  with  more  sense  and  better  judgment,  to  make  tlieirs  reasovablb. 

But  here  we  are  to  take  notice  of  this  difference  between  these  allego- 
rizers  isefore,  and  the  allegorizers  after  the  time  of  Christ.  The^Jl 
were  principally  employed  in  giving  a  physical^  or  moral  interpretation 
of  the  failles;  the  latter^  a  theological.  As  we  may  sec  in  the  case 
of  Plutarch ;  who  was  both  priest  and  philosopher  in  one.  His  famous 
tract,  OF  Isis  and  Osiris,  is  directly  i»Titten  to  support  the  national 
religion,  which  had  just  taken  the  alarm;  and  not  without  reason.  His 
purpose,  in  it,  is  to  show,  that  all  its  multiform  worship  was  only  an 
address  to  tlie  supreme  Being,  under  various  names  and  covers.  But 
tlien  ancient  history,  which  acquaints  us  witli  tlie  origin  of  their  gods, 
stood  in  his  way.  He  denies,  therefore,  what  tliese  histories  invaria- 
bly attest.  He  calls  EtUiemeruSy  who  inforced  their  evidence,  an  im- 
postor 4  and  hath  many  other  evasions  to  elude  such  circumstances  as 
arc  most  decisive.      Thus,  when  he  cannot  deny,  that  what  is  recorded 

•  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  i. 

t  So  AR.N0B1U8.  VulneraH,  cejraH,  belia  imtrr  se  ptrere  furialiuro  memoruititr  artkra 
tli«criminuin:  vobis  ilU  est  descriptio   volupUti,   ai^ue  ut  tcn'f^orum  tantam  lirfem^miu 

o«<fartaOT,  ALLECORiAS  res  illas  et  Natitralw  irie.nti.e  in«4/*«iMi  esse  d« trio*?. ^Adt. 

Gent.  lib.  iv.  p.  150,  cd.  quArto. 
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of  their  godi  showi  them  to  be  subject  to  ftuman  pussiamy  lie  will  not 
yet  allow  the  inference  for  their  humanUy ;  because  the  genii  and  demons 
are  agitated  by  the  like  passioiM.*  Thus  again,  the  bewaiUng  and  lament- 
ing getturei,  in  many  of  their  established  rites,  which  looked  so  like 
monming  for  the  dead,  signified,  he  assures  us,  no  more  than  an  alleg(M*ical 
representation  o/*  com  9$wm  and  bmried^^  In  this  manner,  the  postulate 
having  supported  the  allegories ;  the  allegories  oome,  in  good  time,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  postulate. 

Thus  stood  the  matter  in  the  ancient  worid.  Let  us  see  now  what 
nse  the  modems  have  made  of  what  they  found  recorded  there.  Our 
Jreetkimkeri  such  as  Toland  and  his  schod,  have  revived  the  old  rank 
doctrine  of  Euheaiieras.  That  pantheistic  philosopher's  .understanding 
had  so  strong  a  bias  to  impiety,  that  it  seemed  rather  a  natural  sympa- 
thy, than  any  tUng  acquired,  whidi  drew  him  to  it  at  all  distances. 
Hear  how  awkwardly  he  represents  JEuhemerus^s  system  to  us:  and  yet 
he  labours  hard  to  set  it  off.  The  vibst  idolatry y  says  he,  did  not  pro- 
aeedf  Of  is  ewmmamfy  SMppasedyfrom  the  beautyy  or  order,  or  influence  of 
the  STABS.  But  mem  observing  books  to  perish  [before  there  were  any] 
-  byfirt^  wormsy  or  rottenness;  and  iron,  brass,  and  marble,  not  less  subject 
to  violent  hands  or  the  if^ries  of  the  weather,  they  imposeb  on  the 
STABS,  as  the  onfy  everlasting  monuments,  the  proper  names  of  their 
HXBOBS,  or  of  something  memorable  in  their  history .%  All  this,  his  pre- 
decessors, ihe  freethinkers  6i  9Ji^(\\i\ty,  who  knew  how  to  express  them- 
selves, informed  us  of  when  they  said,  that  star-worship  was  only  sym- 
bolical of  heroHoorship ;  and,  consequently,  of  later  date:  the  thing 
they  aimed  at,  to  induce  their  conclusion,  that  therefore  religion  was  a 
political  invention,  Toland  treads  in  their  footsteps,  though  he  treads 
awry.  But  our  reUgion%$ts  in  general,  have  not  been  so  happy  in  the 
xshoice  of  their  arms,  nor  in  their  sagacity  of  knowing  their  friends  from 
their  enemies.  The  excellent  G.  J.  Vossius,  to  mention  him  amongst 
a  multitude,  hath,  in  his  very  learned  collection  of  gentile  theology,  gone, 
bona  fide,  into  the  old  pagan  method  of  allegorizing  their  theology ;  as 
if  it  were  doing  service  to  true  religion  to  show,  that  the  pagan  idolatry 
was,  at  bottom,  tolerably  reasonable. 

tif  hfm  rr^MTvyiTt  »mi  McW^art  not  ^mgtXian,  m  1^  wiXmt  ytyt^irtn,—'^.  641. 

ftnn  M^mtrtnt  m>.^  ^/uftinn  /wy4ktn  iTnu  f§fu^«9Vtt,  m  nm  UXMrm9  m.§u  Hvtmyi^as  ««« 
Utf*»(artit  um  X^wTiCrtft   lirifUftt  rtts  waXm  ^ukiytff  IffMfAittwrifwt  ftXt  M^tiwm^  ytytf 

JK«2  «^»«f  ««}  •#«  ravrms  lyyttifAita  raTf  fitrm^tXa'e  rafitt  ^*^f  /kU  fiakX.09,  rHtg  %\  firr§9 
|«Kv«(«m4*  yt^tiTmyiL^  itt  I»  kfi^iwttt  mm.)  }mi/it90if,  c^itih  %i»p»^eu  nets  «««i4ef.— P.  042. 

f  See  note  O  O,  at  the  end  of  this  Iniok. 

X  Of  Uie  Origin  of  Iilulatry  and  Heasoiisof  nenthenism,  p.  74. 
VOL.  I.  2  O 
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It  istruealate  ingenious  person  seems  to  have  undentood  hia  snljeet 
better,  and  to  know  to  what  it  all  tends;  Imean  the  learned  writer  ofthe 
Letters  eoneermng  Mythology.    We  have  obeerred,  that  the  ancMBl 
defenders  of  paganism  had  by  their  symifola  and  ali^cries  reaolTed  the 
hero^oda.  into  the  elementary  ;  and  these  again,  into  the  Tariona  attri- 
butes of  ^e  first  Cause.     In  which  they  were  so  sucoesafoU  that  they 
not  only  changed  their  idolatry^  but  their  idols  likewise.     For  the  snniA 
PANTHEiA  expressive  of  this  new  theology  have  all  the   marks  of  the 
later  times  of  pagan  antiquity.     The  ancient  fathxbs  of  the  churdi  are 
▼ery  c(^ious  in  exposing  this  subterfuge.     In  which  servicse  they  em- 
ployed all  that  was  found  in  the  system  of  Euhemerus;  that  b  to  say, 
that  die  greater  gods  of  Oreeee  amd  Bomey  the  dH  majarum  genimmt 
were  dead  men  deiflsd.    And  I  have  endeavoured  throughout  this  w«k 
to  support  their  cause.      There  are  hardly  now,  I  believe,  two  opinioai 
on  this  matter,  amongst  knowing  men.     But  the  author  of  the  Inqmry 
mtothe  life  and  nritings  of  Homer  attempts,  in  these  Leiier9f  to  hnag 
us  back  again  to  the  old  mumsimus.     He  taw,  I  suppose,  the  neoessuy 
connexion  between  allegories  and  ideal  gods;  a  principle  which  could  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  a  shadowy  idolatry  at  worst.     And  thercfore^ 
in  honour  of  pagan  antiquity  hath  laid  it  down  as  a  tna^ipi^  g]^  /Af 
powers  producing^  and  parts  composing  the  unwerse^noere  their  gsbatib 
GODS,*  or  the  du  majorum  gentium.     This  he  calls,  the grumdhey  cf 
mythology.     And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  but  by  the  way  only, 
that  these  admirers  of  the  wisdom  oi  profane  antiquity,  are  not  so  fiivonr- 
able  to  that  of  sacred :  but  are  generally  amongst  the  first  to  laugh  at  what 
divines  call  ths  double  sense  in  scripture  prophecies.      And  yet  they 
make  the  greatest  part  of  pagan  rtisdom  to  consist  in  the   use  and 
invention  of  double  senses  :  "  Witness,"  says  this  writer  to  his  friend, 
"the  DOUBLE  view  you  have  already  had  of  the  rise  of  things,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  from  Orpheus,  in  the  description  of  Pan  :  and  fiwa 
Hesiod  in  his  borrowed  theogony :  and  still  plainer  in  the  docbul  moral 
of  PrometheuSy  as  signifying  either  the  divine  providence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  man  or  human  foresight  perpetually 
on  the  rack,  for  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.''t     The  difler- 
ence  is,  the  pagan  double  sense  connects  together  two  things  that  an 
foreign  to  one  another  in  the  constitution  of  nature:  the  scripture  doubU 
sense  connects  together  two  things  that  are  as  nearly  related^  as  the 
various  parts  of  one  moral  dispensation.     But  to  return : 

As  these  letters  seem  to  be  written  as  much  in  opposition  to  what 
is  here,  and  elsewhere  throughout  this  work,  advanced,  concerning  the 
rise,  progress,  and  various  fortunes,  of  ancient  idolatry,  as  in  favour  of 
the  new  exploded  mythology;  which  was,  as  we  say,  invented,  and, 

*  P.  409  of  Uw  Letten  concerning  Mythology.  f  Pp.  ISO,  Ifl. 
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from  time  to  time,  improved  by  the  early,  middle,  and  later  philoso- 
phers, to  hide  the  deformities  of  vulgar  polytheism ;  I  think  proper  to 
consider  what  he  hath  to  say  in  support  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Now  against  my  various  reasoning  in  confiUcUion  of  this  pagan  system, 
I  find  not  so  much  as  one  argument  opposed ;  and  in  support  of  the 
system  itself,  but  one;  and  this  one  borrowed  from  Cudworth.*  It  is 
put  thus:  ^*JEuhemerus  and  his  fou^owers,  ere  we  join  with  them  in 
mortaiizinff  the  first  divinities,  must  satisfy  us,  why  the  poeticid  sages, 
the  instructors  of  mankind,  termed  their  grand  work,  the  basis  of  their 
doctrine,  not  only  a  theooony,  or  an  account  of  the  birth  and  pedigree 
of  the  p«n29,  but  a  cosmogony,  or  an  account  of  the  birth  and  creation 
of  the  world?  Or,  plainer  still,  a  cosmopoeia,  a  making  or  framing  of 
the  universe  f  The  Pi«atonic  philosophy/  had  no  hand  in  the  cosmo- 
gonies, or  histories  of  die  creation  written  by  Taaui  or  Thothj  by  Linusy 
by  Orpheus,  &c«  It  was  plain,  therefore,  the  allegory  did  not  come  too 
kUe/'^  &e. — These  last  are  my  words. 

If  JBuhemerus  supposed,  as  it  appears  he  did,  that  the  fibst  pagan 
divinities  were  mortal  men,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
this  oljection  of  Cudworth.  But  the  follower  ofJEuhemerus  (for  with 
this  title  he  honours  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation)  who  supposes 
no  such  thing,  but  hath  evinced  the  contrary,  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all. 
For  he  holds,|  that  the^r«^  gods  of  Greece  were  the  heavenfy  bodies. 
And  if  the  makers  of  these  cosmogonies,  such  as  Thoth,  Linus,  and 
Orpheus,  held  the  same,  then  their  theogonies,  or  accounts  of  the  birth 
and  pedigrees  of  these  gods,  could  be  no  other  than  cosmogonies,  or 
€iccounts  of  the  birth  and  creation  of  the  world;  these  gods  being 
parts  of  it. 

But  things  seem  here  to  be  confounded  by  our  Letter-writer.  These 
cosmogonies  have  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  to  do  with  Platonic  alle- 
gories, than  the  elements  of  speech  with  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric. 

There  are  two  errors  likewise,  in  this  matter,  which  our  Letter-writer 
seems  to  have  laboured  under.  The  one  is,  that  Euhemenu  was  the 
issoentor  of  the  mortalizing  system:  whereas,  I  had  shown,  it  was  taught 
in  all  the  mysteries  long  before  Euhemerus  had  any  being.  He,  indeed, 
maliciously  carried  it  much  fiirther  than  the  mysteries  intended:  he  made 
planetary  worship  symbolical  of  the  heroic:  and,  from  thence,  inferred 
the  political  origin  of  religion:  for  which,  he  passed  with  antiquity,  apd 
perhs^s  justly,  for  an  atheist.  Whereas  the  mysteries,  as  we  see  fh>m 
the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  §  kept  these  two  species  of  idolatry  dis- 
tinct; and  assigned  the  proper  order  of  time  to  each  of  them. 

The  other  error  this  lively  writer  falls  into,  is  in  supposing,  that  this 

*  See  InteUecliua  Syitem.— Contonto  annexed  to  fint  ediilcn,  p.  t34. 
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follower  of  EukemeruSy  against  whom  he  writety  hoidi  all  the  jSnC,  ai 
well  as  lasi^  gods  of  Greece  to  have  been  nwrtalmen:  whereas  he  &- 
tinguished  between  the  gods  of  civilized  and  unciviliied  Ghreece:  tfaeflrit 
he  supposes  to  have  been  heavenfy  bodies;  and  the  latter  only  dead  imii 
deified. 

From  censuring  the  learning  of  Euhemeros^s  fMrwers,  the  Letter 
writer  proceeds  to  censure  their  moraie.    **  It  is  not  easy 9"  he  aajra*  "to 
ascertain  what  should  make  some  warm  ecclesiastical  for  the  winr  art 
far  above  such  weakness,  so  angry  at  the  allegories  of  ancieiit  poeC% 
nowy  when  all  danger  from  their  deities  is  over.     Of  old,  indeed,  wbea 
temples  and  revenues  belonged  to  them;  when  wealth  and  digmiies  ef 
the  churchy  were  annexed  to  the  allegorical  devotion,  and  reeted  in  itt 
teachers,  no  wonder  the  good  fathsbs  should  fulminate  againat  thewfld 
and  impious  worship.     But  nowy  when  the  struggle  is  long  sinee  over, 
when  the  fiither  of  gods  and  men  has  not  so  much  as  a  lamb  olftted,  nor 
his  daughter  [i.  e.  Minerva  or  Wifln>OM]  a  single  gredn  of  ineenae  bant 
upon  her  altar  for  near  a  thousand  years,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  ahoald 
awake  Htds  prq}osterous  zeal,  or  make  them  so  eager  to  mortalm  the 
EMBLEMS  of  antiquity.     Is  there  not,  as  I  was  hinting,  some  i^^etiam  m 
the  case?     Has  not  the  reading  the  flaiono  imnBCTiTss  of  the  primi- 
tive fiithers,  who  were  actually  in  the  struggle,  a  little  infected  their  fol- 
lowers with  the  same  fiery  spirit  and  imoscsifT  LANOUAax?^ 

As  to  these ^/f!timin^  invectives^  tlie  Letter-writer  seems  to  lie  under  1 
small  mistake.  For  though  such  invectives  may  perhaps  be  thought 
characteristic  of  the  fathers'  zeal,  the  terms  are  not  here  in  thetr  place. 
They  reserved  their  invectives  for  a  better  occasion,  to  fulminate  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  and  the  follies  of  their  friends. — On  this  point 
viz.  the  ntartalizing  the  emblems  of  antiquity,  I  can  assure  him,  they 
appeared  much  at  their  ease;  and  more  disposed  to  quibble  than  to  nil; 
as  he  might  have  seen  by  one  of  the  most  serious  of  them,  and  who  leart 
understood  raillery  when  he  was  pressed,  I  mean  St  Austin;  who,  in  hi* 
confutation  of  Varro  and  his  cmblefns,  could  afford  to  !>e  thus  jocuhr: 
"Sed,  ha?c  omnia  inquit  [Varro]  refenmtur  ad  mundum;  videatne  potim 
ad  immundumr^ 

As  to  the  indecent  language;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volome 
of  the  Divine  Legation  ;  where  it  is  said,  that  the  ancients  adopted  intt 
the  number  of  their  greater  gods,  ravishers,  adulterers,  pathics,  vaga- 
bonds, thieves,  and  murderers,  i  But  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  this  I>etter- 
writer  talk  of  decency  to  a  set  of  phantoms,  emblems,  and  atmbols: 
for  such  ho  esteems  these  greater  gods  to  be ;  and  yet  obsor^-e  it  so  littW 
to  the  MTNTSTERS  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  he  is  at  a  losm  ih** 
reader  sees,  to  account  for  their  warmth,  wliere  tlieir  private  interest  i* 

•  Pp.  2^i,  «27.  t  Civ.  Uei,  lib.  vii.  ci|>.  27.  X  Ilouk  It.  i«i.  I. 
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not  eoncemed.  And  in  seeking  for  the  cause  of  it,  when  he  cannot  fix 
it  on  their  avarice  and  ambition^  rather  than  allow  them  a  motive  be- 
coming their  character  and  office,  he  will  throw  it  upon  their  passions 
and  pr^fudiees*  He  supposes,  they  catchedihe  if^edion  from  the  fathers^ 
whose  worldly  interests,  he  imagines,  were  much  concerned  in  the  quarreL 
But  if  he  deserves  the  opinion  I  have  of  his  candour,  he  will  be  pleased 
to  find  his  suspicions  ill  grounded:  and  that  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
engage  so  warmfy  in  this  question,  do  it  on  important  reanons,  becoming 
their  character  of  ministers  of  the  truth. 

The  Bible  r^resents  ancient  idolatry  in  the  most  odious  colours,  and 
the  whole  gentile  world  as  given  up  to  its  delusions.  A  species  of 
modern  mythologists,  hinted  at  above,  had,  on  the  revival  of  learning  in 
the  west)  endeavoured  to  evade  this  charge,  by  borrowing  the  defences 
of  the  ancient  philosophers;  who  allegorized  the  fables  of  the  popular 
religion,  to  screen  it  firom  the  contempt  of  the  more  knowing  vulgar;  as 
leaminfff  ai  one  time,  and  Christianity^  at  another,  had  severally  shaken 
the  seat  of  Sttpentition**  In  ttio§e  allegories^  all  the  national  gods  were 
reduced  to  mere  stmBoIiSi  expressive  of  the  attributes  of  the  first  Causes 
and,  consequently,  the  scripture-charge  against  the  gentiles,  of  worship- 
ping the  creaiwe  for  the  Creator y  rendered  groundless,  or  at  least,  un- 
candid*  These  modem  mythologists,  a  late  French  writer  hath  well 
described  in  the  following  words,—''  An  commencement  du  seizieme 
siede  quelquesuns  des  savans,  qui  contribuerent  au  retablissement  des 
lettres,  etoient,  dit-on,  paiens  dans  le  coeur,  plus  encore  par  fedanterix, 
que  par  libertinage:  ensorte  qu'il  n'eut  pas  tenu  i  eux  de  ramener  le 
culte  des  dieux  d'HoicxBB  et  de  Virgile-^-<-— ils  emploioient  ce  qu'Us 
avoient  de  literature  et  d'esprit,  pour  donner  au  paganidme  un  tour 
plausible,  et  en  former  un  systeme  moins  insena^^  Us  avoiioient  que  la 
MTTHoiiOoiE  etoit  insoutenable  prise  i  la  lettres  mais,  en  meme  tems, 
elle  contenoit,  seloil  eax»  sous  Temblems  des  fictions  les  profondeurs  de 
la  FHTsiQUE,  de  la  jMORAiiE,  et  de  la  TBEOLoois.''t-^In  this  state  and 
representation  of  things,  some  ecclesiastics  have  thought  it  of  their  office 
to  MOBTALiZE  thesc  pretended  enMems  ofanisquHy;  and  to  show,  that 
the  greater  national  gods  were  dead  men  deified  f  and,  consequently, 
that  their  worshippers  were  bxai*  idolatxbs  ;  and  of  the  worst  sort  too, 
as  they  frequently  had  for  their  objects  the  worst  kind  of  men. 

But  so  little  of  this  matter  entered  into  the  Letter* writer's  views,  that 
he  says ;  ^  This,  whidi  was  formerly  a  grand  religious  controversy,  is 
BOW  turned  to  a  point  of  pure  speculation.  What,  in  the  days  of  poly- 
theism, raised  the  indignation  of  the  priests,  and  inflamed  the  rival  zeal 
of  the  lathers  of  the  church,  now  raises  a  little  squabble  amongst  the 

•  See  p.  675.  t  Vie  de  L'Emp.  JuHcn.  pp.  48,  49. 
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aniiquarieSy  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity:  to  yr^  whether  ail  tke^oh 
of  antiquity  were  not  mortal  men/** 

Now,  if  the  Letter-writer  will  needs  suppose,  that  where  the  cuebot 
have  no  oblique  and  interesM  detignSy  they  hare  no  reasonaUe  ame»y  he 
will  be  often  out  in  his  reckoning:  and  (what  to  be  sure  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented)  unequal  to  the  office  of  a  censor  on  their  manners. 

After  all,  perhaps,  I  may  understand  him  as  little,  as  he  appears  to 
have  understood  me,  if  I  think  him  in  earnest.  The  whole  of  his  heUUrty 
if  one  may  judge  by  hints  dropt  he^  and  there,  seems  to  be  only  the 
wanton  exercise  of  a  sophist ;  and  just  such  an  encomium  oo  the  wisdom 
OF  THE  ANCIENTS,  as  Erasmus's  was  on  the  foixt  of  the  MOKUfs. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  aigamenty  his  ^ief 
concern  is  for  fiction  and  its  interests.  Thus,  in  one  page,  he  tefli 
us,  ''  That  this  eager  zeal  to  mortauze  these  emblems  of  antiquity  is 
destructive  of  all  true  poetry."  f  And  in  another,  *^Thatlftti 
ftevailing  frosaic  taste  has  neither  dignity  of  numner^f  nor  strength 
ofgeniusy  nor  extent  of  fancy."  X  But  he  explains  himself  more  InBy, 
where  speaking  of  symbols  and  allegories,  and  the  inseparable  as  wdl 
as  accidental  marhs  by  which  they  may  be  unraveled,  he  ilhistnles  Uf 
subject  by  Abbe  Pluche's  hypothesis :  which,  however,  in  several  [dsees, 
he  treats  for  what  it  is,  an  idle  and  a  g^roundless  fimcy.  *'  Symbols,"  sayi 
he,  *^  carry  natural  marks  that  strike  a  sagacious  mind,  and  lead  it,  bj 
degrees,  to  their  real  meaning.  A  hint  in  one  author  brightens  the 
obscurities  in  many  others ;  as  one  single  observation  of  Macrobios  proved 
the  clew  to  Abbe  Pluche's  {how  justly  I  say  not)  to  unraivel  the  whole 
mystery  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Grecian  gods."  He  had  no  occa- 
sion to  consider  howjustly,  if  he  were  in  jest.  Otherwise,  a  man  might 
have  seen,  that  the  justness  of  unretveling  depended  on  the  realty  ^du 
clew :  which,  too,  though  dignified  by  the  name  of  clew,  is  indeed  no 
other  than  a  number  of  odd  endsy  that  wanted  to  be  made  consistent, 
rather  than  to  be  unraveled.  For  the  rest,  as  our  learned  critic  would 
immortalize  the  pagan  deities  in  reverence  to  the  classics,  so  this  Abbe 
Pluche  (of  whom  he  speaks  with  so  much  honour)  has  attempted  to 
draw  them  out  of  their  mortal  state,  in  order  to  cover  the  disgraces  of 
popery;  to  which  that  superstition  is  obnoxious,  from  the  protestant 
parallels  between  saint  and  hero-worship. 

But  as  if  all  this  had  not  been  enough  to  show  us  that  his  concern  was 
not  for  truth  but  fiction,  he  gravely  professes  to  credit  all  Bacox's 
visions,  as  the  genuine  wisdom  of  the  ancientSy  which  every  body  else 
admires  as  the  sportive  effort  of  modem  wit.  As  he  is  in  so  pleasant  t 
humour,  he  may  not  be  displeased  to  hear  the  determination  of  Doctor 
Rabelais  upon  this  question,  who  thus  addresses  the  allegorisers  of  his 

•  P.  208.  t  P-  ^1*-  *  P-  «14. 
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time:  '^  Croyez-rouf,  en  vostre  foy,  qu'oncques  Homsbx,  escripvant 
rHiade  et  I'Odyss^  pensast  ^8  auleoobies  lesquelles  de  luy  ont  cale- 
frete  Plutarche,  Heraclide  de  Ponticq,  Eustatie,  Phornute,  et  ce  que 
d'iceulx  PouTiAJi  ha  deacrob^?  Si  le  croyez,  vous  n'approchez  ne  de 
piedzy  ne  de  mains  k  mon  opinion :  qui  decbjbte  icelles  aussi  peu  avoir 
este  songees  de  Homere,  que  d'Ovide  en  sen  Metamorphoses,  les  sacre- 
mens  de  Tevangile,  lesquelz  ung  Frere  Lubiny  vray  croquelardon,  s'est 
efforce  demonstrer  si  d'adventure  il  reneontroit  gens  aussi  folz  que  luy." 
This  facetious  satirist  had  here  in  his  eye  those  very  mythologists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  whom  the  learned  author  of  the  Life  ofJuHan^  quoted 
above,  so  very  justly  censures.  * 

And  thus  much  for  this  oband  key  of  bcytholoot,  as  this  Letter- 
writer  is  pleased  to  call  his  fancies.* 

To  return  to  the  patrons  of  the  other  extreme,  that  the  heaveniy  bodiee 
were  only  symbojjb  of  the  henhgads, — Having  thus  shown  the  worship 
of  the  elements  to  be  prior  to  that  of  decui  tneuy  I  have  not  only  over- 
thrown this  argumenij  for  the  proof  of  the  atheistic  notion  of  the  origin 
of  religion^  but  likewise  the  notion  itself  For  if,  as  our  adversaries 
own,  the  worship  of  dead  men  were  the  first  religious  institution  after 
entering  into  civil  society ;  and  if  (as  I  have  proved)  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  preceded  that  of  dead  men:  the  consequence  is,  that 
religion  was  in  use  before  the  civil  magistrate  was  in  being.  But  I  need 
not  our  adversaries'  concession  for  this  consequence;  having  proved 
from  ancient  testimony,  that  planetary  worship  was  the  only  idolatry 
long  before  civil  society  was  known ;  and  continued  to  be  so,  by  all  un- 
policied  nations,  long  after. 

IL  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  direct ,^<:  from  whence  it  appears, 
thai  the  lawgiver^  or  civil  nuMgistratSy  did  not  invent  religion. 

Here  the  atheist's  gross  prevarication  ought  not  to  pass  uncensured. — 
From  the  notoriety  of  the  magistrate's  care  of  religion^  he  would  con- 
clude it  to  he  his  invention:  and  yet,  that  very  antiquity,  which  tells 
him  this,  as  plainly  and  fully  teUs  him  this  other;  namely,  thtU  religion 
was  not  invented  by  him:  for,  look  through  all  Greek,  Roman,  and  bar- 
baric antiquity;  or  look  back  on  what  we  have  extracted  from  thence  in 
the  second  section  of  the  foregoing .  book,  and  it  will  appear,  that  not 
one  single  lawgiver  ever  found  a  people,  how  wild  or  unimproved  soever, 
without  a  religion^  when  he  undertook  to  civilize  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  them  all,  even  to  the  lawgivers  of  the  Thracians  and  Ameri- 
can Indians,  addressing  themselves  to  the  savage  tribes,  with  the  cveden- 
tiab  of  that  God  who  was  there  professedly  acknowledged  and  adored. 
But  this  truth  will  be  farther  seen  from  hence :  it  appears  by  the  history  of 
the  lawgivers;  by  the  sayings  recorded  of  them;  and  by  the  fragments 

•  P.  409. 
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4ir  their  writiogis  yet  renttining,  that  they  perceiTed  the  enor  and  ait- 
chief  of  the  gross  idolatries  practised  by  those  people,  whon  they  n- 
dtioed  into  sodety;  and  yet,  that  they  never  set  upon  rttfbmiiiig  then. 
From  whenee  we  reasonably  conchide,  that  they  found  the  people  in 
possession  of  a  religion  which  they  eonld  not  unsettle;  and  «o  wera 
foroed  to  comply  with  inTeterate  prejudices.    For,  that  they  were  will- 
ing and  desirous  to  have  reformed  what  they  found,  appears  not  miy 
from  the  moEMB  to  their  laws,  mentioned  above,  but  ftom  the  testiBoaty 
of  one  of  the  most  knowing  writers  of  antiquity,  I  mean  Piutmtkj  wko, 
in  his  tract  of  S^^ersHHoth  speaking  of  the  unruly  temper  of  the  peopls^ 
says  they  ran  headlong  into  all  the  follies  which  the  makers  oi  gisten 
images  propagated;  and  in  the  mean  time  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
lawgivers,  who  endeavoured  to  inform  them  better.*     Thla  Ibroed  eva 
Solon  himscSf  to  establish  the  temple-wiH!ehip  of  Vemti  ike  pnoeiUmie.^ 
But  the  reform  was  seen  to  be  so  imposrible,  tliat  Plato  Uy%  it  down  as 
an  axiom  in  his  RepubHe^  that  nothing  ought  to  be  changed  in  the  re- 
ceived religion  which  the  lawgiver  finds  already  established;  and  that  a 
man  must  have  lost  his  understanding  to  think  of  such  n  prqjeet*    All 
they  could  do,  therefore,  when  they  could  not  purify  the  soni*  o^refi^m^ 
was  more  firmly  to  constitute  the  body  of  it,  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
And  this  they  did  by  national  uites  ahd  cKBEMOiOEe.     Nay;  when 
the  visible  fdly  of  a  superstitious  rite,  would  have  enabled  them  to 
abolish  it,  they  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  turning  it  to  the  civil  eervios 
chose  to  give  it  the  public  sanction.     This,  Cicero  confeseee  where  he 
says — Equidem  adsentior  C.  Marcello— existimoque  jus  augnnm,  etn 
diviiiationis  opinione  principio  constitutum  sit,  tamen  postea  SEfrcrBUCJi 
CAUSA  conservatum  ac  retentum.^ 

Indeed,  in  course  of  time,  though  insensibly,  the  genius  of  the  religion, 
as  we  observed  before,  §  followed  that  of  the  civil  policy ;  and  so  grew 
better  and  purer,  as  it  did  in  Rom;  or  more  corrupt  and  abominable, 
as  it  did  in  Stuia.  But  had  the  legislators  gi\'en  an  entire  nbw  bx- 
LiQioif,  in  the  manner  they  gave  laws,  a^e  should  have  found  jonm  of 
those,  at  least,  nearly  approaching  to  the  purity  of  natural  religion.  But 
as  we  see  no  such,  we  must  conclude  they  FOVNn  religion,  and  did  not 

MAKK  it. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  ha\'e  proved,  what  the  most  judicious  Hooxsa 
was  not  ashamed  to  profess  before  me;  that  '*a  politiqiti:  rsK  of  re- 
ligion there  is.  Men  fuarin^^  God  are  thereby  a  great  doal  more  cfiec- 
tually  than  by  positive  laws  restrayned,  from  doing  evil;  inaamncb  as 

*  ^tX^ifm  li  urn  nOAITIKON  kf\m  tmra^^uuttf,  aWiHuMmtrm  rii*  r«»  t»iM  wtftfirnm 

i*   Uen^iifAtv'Af^iiiTr,;.  —  AtliMhTl  I>(  i|».  lib.   xiif. 
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those  laws  liare  no  further  power  than  over  our  outward  Botiout  only; 
whereas  unto  men's  inward  cogitations,  unto  the  privie  intents  and  mo- 
tions of  their  hearts,  religion  serveth  for  a  bridle.  What  more  savage^ 
wilde,  and  cmell  than  man»  if  he  see  himselfe  able,  either  by  fraude  to 
overreach,  or  by  power  to  overbeare,  the  laws  whereunto  he  should  be 
subject?  Wherefore  in  so  great  Ix^dness  to  offend,  it  behoveth  that  the 
world  should  be  held  in  awe,  not  by  a  vaihe  surmiss,  but  A  tbob  af- 
FBEHXK8XOV  of  somewhat,  which  no  man  may  think  himselfe  able  to 
withstand.  This  is  the  poutk^ue  vet  of  aBuaioN ."  *-^Thus  &r  this 
great  man ;  where  he  takes  notice  how  certain  atheists  of  his  time,  by 
observing  this  use  of  religion  to  society,  were  fortified  in  their  folly  of 
believing  that  religion  was  invented  by  politicians  to  keep  the  world  in 
awe.  An  absurdity,  I  persuade  myself,  now  so  thoroughly  exposed,  as 
to  be  henceforth  deemed  fit  only  to  go  in  rank  with  the  tales  of  nurses, 
and  the  dreams  of  freethinkers. 

I  HAV^  now  at  length  gone  through  the  two  %T9i  propositions : 

1.  That  the  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  necessary  to  the  weixbeing  of 
civil  societt. 

2.  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned 
nations  of  antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believino,  and  teach- 
ing, that  this  doctrine  was  of  bj3(^  use  to  civil  society. 

The  next  booh  begins  with  the  proof  of  the  third;  namefyy 

3.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, IS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN,  NOR  DID  MAKE  PART  OF,  THE  MO- 
SAIC dispensation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  forced  to  move  slowly,  to  feel  for  our  way  in 
the  dark,  through  the  thick  confusion  of  many  irrational  religions,  and 
mad  schemes  of  philosophy,  independent  of,  and  inconsistent  with,  one 
another:  where  the  labour  of  the  search,  perhaps,  has  been  much  greater 
to  the  author,  than  the  pleasure  will  be  to  the  reader,  in  finding  this 
CHAOS  reduced  to  some  kind  of  order;  the  principles  developed,  from 
whence  the  endless  diversity  and  contradiction  have  arisen;  and  the 
various  USE  that  may  be  made  of  these  discoveries  for  our  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion. 

We  now  emerge  into  open  day: 

Mi^or  rerum  mihi  nucitur  ordo, 
M^us  opus  moTeo. 

And  having  gotten  the  promised  land  in  view,  the  labour  will  be  much 
easier,  as  the  discoveries  will  be  more  important,  and  the  subject  in- 
finitely more  interesting:  for  having  now  only  one  single  system  and 

♦  Eccl.  Pol,  book  V.  sect.  ii. 
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difpentation  to  explain,  contiatent  in  all  its  parta,  and  abaolote  and  per- 
Ibct  in  the  whole,  which  though,  by  reason  of  the  prafound  and  aoblinie 
views  of  its  author,  these  perfections  may  not  be  very  obvioiia»  yet,  if 
we  have  but  the  hi^piness  to  enter  rightly,  we  shall  go  on  with  ease,  and 
the  prospect  will  gradually  open  and  enlarge  itself  till  we  see  it  lost 
again  in  that  naiENSiTT  from  whence  it  first  arose. 

Full  of  these  hopes,  and  under  the  auqpices  of  these  eneoaragemeiits, 
let  us  now  shift  the  scene  from  oxntujb  to  Jewish  antiquity;  and  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  opening  of  a  mate  august  and  solemn  theatre. 


BMD  or  THUUO  BOOK. 


APPENDIX; 


SHOWINOk  THAT  THB  OMISSION  OF  A  FUTURE  8TATK  IN  THE  MOSAIC  DI8. 
PBNSATION,  DOTH  NOT  MAKE  IT  UNWORTHY  OF  THB  ORIGINAL  TO  WHICH 
BELIEVERS  ASCRIBE  IT. 


As  both  believers  and  unbelievers  have,  by  some  blind  chance  or  other, 
concurred  to  make  this  objection  to  the  omission  ;  I  think  it  not  impro- 
per, before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  comet 
next  into  consideration,  to  remove  this  common  prejudice  concerning  it. 
And  as  a  celebrated  writer  has  collected  together  what  hath  been  said  in 
support  of  the  objection,  and  given  to  it  all  the  strength  that  the  force  of 
his  own  genius  could  impart,  I  suppose  his  words  will  be  the  best  text 
to  my  discourse. 

'^  L'Eveque  Warburton,  auteur  d'un  des  plus  savants  ouvrages  qu'on 
ait  jamais  fait,  s'exprime  ainsi,  p.  8,  t.  i.  '^  Une  religion,  une  soci^ 
qui  n'est  pas  fondee  sur  la  cr6ance  d'une  autre  vie,  doit  ^tre  soutenue 
par  une  providence  extraordinaire.  Le  Judaisme  n'est  pas  fonde  sur  la 
cr^ance  d'une  autre  vie;  done,  la  Judaisme  a  6te  soutenu  par  une  pro- 
vidence extraordinaire."  Plusieurs  theologiens  se  sont  el6ves  centre 
lui,  et  comme  on  retorque  tous  les  arguments,  on  a  retorqu6  le  sien,  on  lui 
a  dit :  "  Toute  religion,  qui  n'est  pas  fondle  sur  le  dogme  de  I'immor- 
talit^  de  I'ame,  et  sur  les  peines  et  les  recompenses  etemelles,  est  neces- 
sairement  fausse;  or  le  Judaisme  ne  connut  point  ces  dogmes,  done  le 
Judaisme,  loin  d'etre  soutenu  par  la  providence,  ^tait  par  vos  principes 
une  religion  &usse  et  barbare  qui  attaquait  la  providence."  Cet  eveque 
eut  quelques  autres  adversaires  qui  lui  soutinrent  que  I'immortalit^  de 
I'ame  6tait  connue  chez  les  Juifs,  dans  le  temps  meme  de  Moise ;  mais  il 
leur  prouva  tres-^videmment  que  ni  le  Decalogue,  ni  le  Levitique,  ni  le 
Deuteronome,  n'avaient  dit  un  seul  mot  de  cette  creance,  et  qu'il  est  ridi- 
cule de  vouloir  tordre  et  corrompre  quelques  passages  des  autres  livres, 
pour  en  tirer  une  verity  qui  n'est  point  annonc^  dans  le  livre  de  la  loL 

Mr  I'Eveque  ayant  fait  quatre  volumes  pour  demontrer  que  la  loi 
Judaique  ne  proposait  ni  peines  ni  recompenses  apres  la  mort,  n'a  jamais 
pii  r^pondre  ^  ses  adversaires  d'une  mani^re  bien  satisfaisante.  lis  lui 
disaient:  ^'Ou  Moise  connaissait  de  dogme,  et  alors  il  a  trompe  les  Juifs 
en  ne  le  manifestant  pas ;  ou  il  I'ignorait;  et  en  ce  cas  il  n'en  savait  pas 
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assez  pour  fonder  une  bonne  religion.  £n  efiet  d  la  rdigion  avait  ^ 
bonne,  pourquoi  raorait-on  aboli^?  Une  religion  vraie  doit  6tre  pour 
tons  les  temps  et  pour  tous  les  lieux,  elle  doit  ^tre  comme  la  lumi^re  dn 
soleil,  qui  eclaire  tous  les  peuples  et  toutes  les  generations." 

<*  Ce  prelate  tout  ^claii^  qu'il  est,  a  eu  beaucoup  de  peine  k  se  tirer  de 
toutes  ces  difficult^s;  mais  quel  systeme  en  est  exempt?^* 

— The  troMe  I  have  had  tn  dwengagmg  myteifj^am  thete  dtifi- 
eulties  will  now  be  seen. 

The  objections,  as  here  stated  by  this  ingenious  man,  reaped,  we  see^ 
both  the  i«EGiSLATOR  and  the  law. 

1.  EUher  MaseSy  says  he,  iva$  acqtiamiedmih  a/iUure  siate,  and  m 
that  ease  he  deceived  the  Jews  in  not  teachmgit:  or  he  was  igncrantqfths 
doeirine,  and  m  this  ease  he  did  not  know  enough  to  heeoum  tkeenUkor 
of  a  good  religion.  Indeed^  if  the  religion  had  been  goody  wh^  fmas  U 
tdM)lMedf  a  trtie  religion  should  be  for  all  times  €mdplaoes»  luBghi 
should  be  Hke  thai  of  the  sun,  which  iiknnines  att  nations  and  all 
generations. 

2.  All  religion  which  is  ma  founded  on  the  doctrine  efUsc  aoM/'« 
vpfrniartdtktg  and  future  rsnkuds  and  punishments,  is  necessmrUgfaks: 
but  in  Judaism^  these  doctrines  were  not  contained:  therefore  Judaism^ 
so  fear  from  being  stqpported  by  an  extraordinary  proMeneCj  was,  on 
yourownprindpleSf  says  he  to  the  hiahopf  areligiomfaUseamdbarbarouSy 
which  attacked  and  insulted  providence. 

1.  The  first  argument,  against  the  integrity  ofMose£s  eondwet  from 
this  omission^  had  been  urged  at  large  by  tiie  late  Lord  Boukobbokb; 
and  the  reader  may  find  it  at  large  confuted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fiftii 
book  of  the  Divine  LegcUion. 

2.  The  second  argument,  against  the  integrity  of  the  Law  from  this 
omission^  has  been  clamoured  at  by  a  large  body  of  anttcerersy  led  op  by 
Dr  Stebbino.  But  these  men  pretending  to  believe  revelation,  their 
reason,  for  want  ij^  integrity  in  such  a  religion,  was  founded  in  a  supposed 
defect  in  its  essence ;  so  their  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  was,  **  That 
a  future  state  was  certainly  in  the  Mosaic  religion,  how  much  soe^-er  it 
mig^t  walk  there  in  masquerade.^  The  celebrated  Frenchman,  who  pre- 
tends to  no  such  belief,  founds  his  argument  on  the  reality  of  the  omission, 
and  from  thence  concludes,  '^that  the  Mosaic  law  was  an  impoeture." 

I  shall  examine  what  they  have  to  say,  in  their  order. 

I.  The  English  Doctor  comes  first.  '*  You  consider,''  says  this  can- 
did divine,  addressing  himself  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  ^  the 
ignorance  of  Uie  Jews  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  as  one  of  the 
most  momentous  truths  that  religion  has  to  boast  of.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  look  upon  it  as  a  disokack  to  revelation ;  as  by  the  vitv  act  of 

•  Diet.  Philosophiqnc  Poilatif;  article  ncligi«m,  prcmitrc  'iucstu»n. 
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God  faimself,  it  shuts  out  his  own  chosen  poople,  for  many  ages,  from 
that  single  point  of  knowledge,  which  could  be  the  foundation  of  a 
reasonable  worship;  while,  by  the  directions  of  his  providence,  all  the 
world  besides  were  permitted  to  hare  the  b^iefit  of  if* 

Here  we  see  the  Doctor  proposes  to  confute  my  represeiUaiian  of  the 
omU$ian  of  a  ftiture  state  in  the  Mosaic  religion :  but,  for  mine,  he  gives 
us  his  oumf  and  very  notably  oonfotes  ^ku.  My  idea  of  the  tnmuion  I 
declared  to  be  this,  that,  as  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  Mosaic  religion  was 
given,  were,  at  the  time  of  giving,  under  an  ea^raordhiary  providence, 
they  had  no  absolute  need  of  the  doctrine.  The  Doctor^s  idea  of  the 
onUsnan  is,  that  when  the  Mosaic  religion  was  given  to  the  Jews,  they 
were  under  an  ordinary  providence,  and  therefore  the  doctrine  was 
necessary.  That  I  do  him  no  wrong  in  charging  him  with  this  sophis- 
tical chicanery,  appears  from  his  own  words,  where  he  gives  his  reason 
for  saying  that  im^  (meaning  his  own)  representation  of  the  omission  is 
a  disgrace  to  revelation ;  namely,  because  this  single  poini  of  knowledge 
[i.  e.  a  future  state]  is  the  onfy  foundation  of  a  recuonabU  worship. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense,  that  this  can  be  only  predicated  oi 
a  future  state  under  an  ordinary  providence:  and  that  under  an  extra-' 
ordinary  it  is  no  necessary  foundation  at  all. 

If  it  should  be  pretended  (for  it  will  hardly  be  owned  that  the  Doctor, 
with  all  his  zeal,  was  an  unbeliever)  that  by  the  many  ages  in  which  the 
people  of  God  were  shut  out  (as  he  expresses  it)^09ii  this  knowiedge^  he 
meant,  those  ages  in  which  the  Jews  lived  under  a  common  providence, 
this  subterfuge  will  not  serve  his  turn,  for  I  have  shown,  that  when  the 
extraordinary  dispensation  ceased,  the  Jews,  like  all  the  world  besides, 
and  by  the  same  means  of  information,  had  all  the  benefit  which  the 
knowledge  of  this  future  state,  such  as  it  was,  could  afford  them. 

But  let  us  take  the  Doctor  as  we  find  him. 

He  tells  us  why  he  looks  upon  my  representation  of  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion as  a  dtsgraee  to  revelation, — Because^  says  he,  ly  the  wry  act  of 
Qod  himself  ii  shuts  out  his  own  chosen  people  from  that  single  point 
of  knowledge  which  could  be  the  foundation  of  a  reasonable  worship. 

Let  us  examine  this  curious  period  on  all  sides. 

By  the  act  of  God  himself  he  must  mean,  (for  nothing  else  can  be 
meant;  and  it  is  only  when  his  meaning  is  thus  circumstanced,  that  I 
can  be  certain,  I  do  not  mistake  it)  he  must  mean,  I  say,  God^s  act,  by 
the  ministry  of  Moses,  Now  this  very  Doctor,  in  his  several  pieces 
against  The  iHcine  Legation,  has,  over  and  over  again,  told  his  reader,  ' 
that  Moses  did  not  teachy  nor  had  it  in  his  commission  to  tsach  a 
future  stiUe  to  the  Israelites.     For,  at  every  step,  he  brings  himself  into    « 

*  Aa  examination  of  Mr  Warburton's  second  pro|H)sition,  &r.,  in  an  epistolary  disscrta- 
tiun  addressed  tu  the  author,  pp.  131,  132. 
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these  distresses  (if  such  a  trifle  as  a  contradiction  can  be  suf^KMed  to 
distress  him)  by  ti  false  modesty.    He  was  ashamed  of  the  abaurdity  of 
his  brethren,  who  all  along  maintained,  that  Mows  tasighi^  or  odoht  1o 
have  taughty  a  future  state:  and  therefore,  at  this  torn,  leaves  them  in 
the  larch;  and  slily  steals  in  the  better  principle  of  his  adversary,  that 
Moses  had  no  commission  to  teach  it:  for  he  must  have  been  duller  than 
any  Doctor  can  be  supposed  to  be,  not  to  discover  that  this  was  his 
adversaries  pri9unpley  after  having  seen  him  write  a  large  bodL  to  prove 
that,  Moses  did  not  teach  it.    I  call  this  desertion  of  his  friends,  sl  fides 
modesty;  for  what  is  it  else,  to  be  shocked  at  one  of  their  absurdities, 
while  he  is  defending  all  the  rest?  whose  only  support,  too,  happens  So 
be  in  that  one  which  he  rejects.     Indeed,  good  Doctor, 


PUDOR  TB  MALU8  urget. 


Tntanos  qtU  inter  vereare  insanus  haheri. 

But  ^'God,**  says  he,  <<by  this  very  act,  shut  out  his  onm  chessM 
people  from  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state."  It  is  very  true,  Qois  omt 
chosen  people  nere  shut  out.  But  not,  as  our  Doctor  dreams,  by  the 
wry  act  of  God  Jumself:  but  (if  he  will  have  the  truth,  who  never  seeks 
it,  for  itself)  by  the  very  act  of  their  forefisither,  Adam.  It  was  ihejirst 
man  who  shut  them  out;  and  the  door  of  paradise  was  never  opened 
again,  till  the  coming  of  the  second  man^  the  Lord  from  heaven.'  But 
this  is  the  language  of  scripture:  and  this  language  his  sums  and  systems 
do  not  teach  him.     But  more  of  this  secret  hereafter. 

A  future  state  (says  our  Doctor  absolutely  and  without  exception)  if 
that  single  point  of  knowledge  wluch  could  be  the  foundation  of  a  rea- 
sonable  worship.  Here  Doctors  differ.  St  Paul  places  the  foundation 
of  a  reasonable  worship  in  another  thing.  He  saith,  that,  H£  that 
coBfETH  TO  God  must  believe  that  he  is;  and   that  he  is  a 

REWARDER   OF  THEM    THAT    DILIOENTLV   SEEK    HIM.* What   is    HUUl's 

purpose  in  coming  to  God?  Without  doubt,  to  worship  him.  And 
what  doth  the  great  Doctor  of  the  gentiles  tell  us  is  the  true,  the  reason^ 
able  foundation  of  this  worship?     Why,  to  believe  that  hx  is  a 

REWARDER   OF   THEM    THAT   DIUGENTLV   SEEK   HIM.        He   placCS   this 

foundation  (we  see)  in  a  reward  simply,  and  generically ;  not  in  that 
particular  species  of  it,  a  future  state.  He  places  it  in  the  nature; 
not  (as  our  modem  Doctor)  in  the  inessential  circumstances^  of  reward. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  reward  given  here  was  as  solid  a  founda^ 
tion  of  a  reasonable  worsliip  to  the  early  Jews,  living  under  an  xxtra- 
ORDINARY  providence,  as  a  reward  given  hereafter,  is  to  us  Chris- 
tians, living  imder  the  ordinart  one.  Another  consequence  (though  it 
be  but  a  trifle)  is,  that  our  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken.     But  to  come  a 

•  Hub.  x\.  fl. 
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little  closer  to  this  formidable  man,  now  I  have  got  the  i^ostle  on  my 
side,  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  (how  much  soever  he  and  his 
fellows  take  offence  at  the  word)  that  a  futube  state  is  so  far  from 
being  the  only  foundation  of  a  reaaonabie  worshipt  that,  as  a  mode  of 
existencet  it  is  no  foundation  at  all.  The  true  foundation  of  a  reason- 
able morshy^t  being  this  and  this  only,  that  God  is  a  renarder  of  them 
who  seek  him.  He  may  reward  herey  or  he  may  reward  hereafter.  But, 
which  he  chooses  is  indifferent,  as  to  the  solidity  of  the  foundation;  be- 
cause riET7  and  moraljtt,  which  constitute  a  reasonable  worship, 
spring  only  from  the  belief  that  God  iSy  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder.  The 
Mosaic  religion,  teaching  this,  enjoins  that  men  should  love  God  nriih 
all  their  hearty  with  all  their  soul,  &c.  for  the  excellence  of  his  nature; 
and  that  they  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselveSy  for  the  equality 
of  their  conunon  nature,  which  requires  an  equal  measure  for  ourselves 
and  others.  Now  Jesus  says,  that,  on  the  lave  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  i.  e.  in  the  most  confined 
sense,  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  reasonable  worship.  Our  Doctor  says, 
— ^no;  Bi  future  state  is  the  only  foundation.  In  a  word,  then,  since 
PDBTT,  which  constitutes  a  reasonable  worship,  and  since  vntTiTE,  which 
constitutes  a  reasonable  service,  are  both  raised  and  supported  by  the 
belief,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder;  what  more  forcible  in- 
ducement is  there  in  our  selfish  nature  to  cherish  them,  than  that  which 
the  law  of  Moses  holds  forth,  when  it  teaches  that  every  work  shall  re- 
ceive its  full  recompence  of  reward  here? — Here  or  hereafter,  in  this 
life  or  in  another,  being  only  the  modes  of  receiving  one  and  the  same 
thing,  cannot  possibly  affect  either  piety  or  morality. «  But  it  hath  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  \n  future  rewards  something  of  a  virtue 
to  PURIFY  the  mind,  which  present  rewards  have  not.  I  shall  consider, 
before  I  have  done  with  the  question,  on  what  ground  this  opinion  stands. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  hear  the  famous  Orobio  the  Jew;  who,  though 
little  to  his  own  purpose,  yet  much  to  ours,  and  to  such  objectors  to  the 
purity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  our  Doctor — Onmes  [Christiani]  cuhum 
internum  praedicant,  quasi  a  Deo  intemus  cnltus  summa  cum  perfectione 
in  lege  non  fuisset  preescriptus ;  tota  quidem  intemi  cultus  perfectio 
consistit  in  vero  et  constantissimo  Dei  amore,  et  proximi  propter  ipsum 
Deum:  hie  est  totus  cultus  intemus  ex  quo  omnia  opera  externa,  sen 
moralia,  seu  ritualia  sint,  debent  profluere :  qusB  si  ex  hoc  principio  non 
emanaverint,  imperfectissima  sunt,  et  divinsB  legi  prorsus  adversa.* 

Our  Doctor  proceeds  "  God's  chosen  people  were  shut  out,  for 

many  ages,  from  that  point  of  knowledge,  which,  by  the  directions  of  his 
providence,  aU  the  world  besides  were  pbrmtttsd  to  have  the  benefit 

•  P.  110. 
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12^-^In  examinitig  the  predicate  of  this  im)po8ltioii»  I  shall  lint  eonnder 
tiie  PSBMI88101I9  and  then  the  benefit. 

All  the  world  betides^  nyi  he,  were  permiUed,  By  what  iiatntiBent? 
I  ask ;  for  they  had  no  mwtetofi— — *By  the  use  of  their  rvoSMi,  sayi 
he— And  had  not  ihe  Jews  the  use  of  thein?  No»  replies  be^  not  the 
free  use:  for  their  prophet  (according  to  you)  delivering  to  them  flon 
God,  a  new  law  and  a  new  religion  in  whidi  the  doctrine  of  a  tuttn 
state  was  omiUedj  this  would  naturally  lead  them  to  condude  against  it 
-<— What?  in  defiance  of  all  the  dear  deductions  of  reason,  which,  ftoai 
God's  demonstrable  attributes  of  jusdce  and  goodness,  made  the  pagan 
world  conclude,  that  as  moral  good  and  evil  had  not  their  retribotion 
kerey  they  would  have  it,  hereafter  f^^YeSy  for  Moses  raoMiaBD  they 
should  have  their  retribution  Aa^e*—— What  then?  other  andent  law- 
givers ^omtjed  their  people  the  same  thing.  Yet  tins  did  not  hinder 
their  having  recourse  to  eifiUure  state  to  secure  the  foundation  of  relig- 
ion, which,  St  Paul  tdls  us,  is  the  belief  that  God  isy  and  thai  ke  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  thai  eeeh  him.  The  matter  now  begins  to  pinch:  sad 
the  Doctor  must  be  dumb,  or  confess  that  the  only  possible  reason  one  can 
assign  why  the  Jews  had  not  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  for  secar- 
ing  itie  foundation  ofreligion^  which  the  gentiles  had  recourse  to,  wai 
because  itieyfelt  the  performance  as  well  as  heard  the  promise  :  forwiwn 
that  was  no  longer  felt  (the  extraordinary  providence  being  withdrawn 
in  punishments  for  their  crimes)  the  Jews,  like  all  other  people,  had  their 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which,  by  its  complexion,  is  seen  to  be  of 
foreign,  and  very  spurious  birth. 

See  then,  to  what  this  permission  amounts ;  so  invidiously  urged,  not 
against  me,  for  that  is  nothing,  but  against  the  Scriptures  of  God!  just 
to  thus  much — *<  That  all  the  world  besides  were  permitted  to  find  out, 
by  REASON  as  they  could,  what  his  chosen  people  were  taught,  by  the 
practical  demonstration  of  an  extraordinary  providence;  namely, 
that  God  would  act  with  justice  and  goodness  towards  man." 

Come  we  next  to  the  benefit.  The  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  tLfiUmrr 
state  is  twofold;  to  society  as  such,  by  encouraging  virtue  and  suppresit- 
ing  vice,  under  an  unequal  distribution  of  things ;  to  religion  as  such, 
by  afibrding  a  solid  foundation  to  it,  under  the  same  distribution.  But 
l)oth  these  aids  from  the  doctrine  of  a.  future  state  were  more  effect ually 
afibrded  hy  an  extraordinary  providefice.  Wo  find,  then,  the  learned 
Doctor  to  \ye  miserably  mistaken,  in  supposing  the  gentiles  enjoyed  any 
spiritual  benefit  which  the  Jews  were  deprived  of.  The  former  indeed 
had  a  future  state  to  support  society  and  religion ;  tlie  latter  had  an 
extraordinary  providence.  Wliich  of  them  was,  in  its  nature,  the  most 
efiicacious  support,  common  sense  will  not  suffer  11s  to  roiuain  in  doubt. 
But  tlio  benefit  of  befivvi/tf/'iH  one  tliinj:;  th«' benefit  of /<(/i7/*// is  another. 
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I  have  only  yet  spoken  to  the  firH.  Now,  the  Doctor  seems  to  think 
the  IcUter  affected  by  the  omission.  We  commonly  hear  it  said,  that 
seeing  is  believing;  but  I  suspect  our  learned  Doctor  has  been  imposed 
on  by  another  iq>horism  (as  absurd  in  the  thought  as  that  is  in  the 
expression)  that  believing  is  having;  else  how  came  he  to  place  so  great 
a  benefit  in  the  point  in  question,  if  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  Jewa 
want  of  the  doctrine  would  deprive  them  of  the  thino. 

And  now,  taking  my  final  leave  of  this  champion  in  ordinary  to  the 
party  orthodoxal,  let  me  not  be  here  again  misunderstood  as  I  have  so 
often  been  by  them.  I  deny,  indeed,  that  the  want  of  a  future  state,  in 
the  Mosaic  religion,  at  all  affected  the  true  foundation  of  a  reasonabU 
worship.  Yet  I  am  very  far  from  denying,  that  the  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  religion  rendered  it,  on  many  accounts,  partial  and  incom- 
plete. In  my  address  to  the  Jews,  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  the; 
Divine  Legation^  I  have  shown  in  what  particulars  it  was  so.  As,  firsts 
in  the  whole  turn  of  the  ritual  law:  and,  secondly,  in  that  obossion,  at 
what  time  the  Jews  came  under  the  ordinary  and  common  providence  of 
mankind.  For  I  am  there  placing  before  these  mistaken  people  a  view, 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  as  it  appears  and  operates  at  present,  in  order  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  its  receiving  its  completion  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  In  which  conclusion,  I  suppose,  all  Christians  are  agreed. 
At  least,  they  who  have  escaped  the  thick  darkness  of  controversy  will  see 
that  these  two  assertiona  are  very  distinct  and  different,  and  at  the  same 
time  consistent.  1.  That  a  religion  without  a  future  state,  wanted  not, 
during  the  existence  of  an  extraordinary  providence,  a  wXi^foundcUion 
of  a  reasonable  worship.  And,  2<%,  that  such  a  religion,  if  supposed 
to  serve  for  aU  times  and  places^  must  needs  be  deemed  incomplete. 

This  omission  of  a  future  state  in  the  Mosaic  religion  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  by  all  who  read  the  Bible  with  the  same  impartiality  that 
they  read  other  histories.  Should  not  our  Doctor,  jtherefore,  who  pre-  . 
tends  to  believe  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  blush  at  his  rashness 
in  calling  it,  a  disgrace  to  revelation  ?  He  does  it,  indeed,  in  cor^' 
dence  that  the  early  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  this  matter.  But  will  his 
confidence  persuade  impartial  men  against  their  senses?  Were  there 
but  a  chance  of  being  mistaken  in  this  supposed  knowledge  of  the  early 
Jews,  a  sober  minister  of  God's  word  woidd  have  avoided  the  scandal  of 
so  irreverent  an  assertion ;  so  unsuitable  to  the  veneralion  he  owes  to  his 
Maker,  when  speaking  of  a  dispensation  which  he  professes  to  believe 
did  indeed  come  from  him;  and  not  have  dared  to  measure  this  dispen- 
sation of  providence  by  his  scanty  and  obscure  ideas  of  fit  and  right. 
The  author  of  The  Divine  Legation  Demonstrated  might  indeed  say, 
and  I  hope  without  offence,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  early  Jews  con- 
cerning a  future  state  was  a  truth  of  so  high  importance,  that  from 

VOL.    I.  2  p 
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thedce  might  be  demonsiraied  the  divinity  of  their  rdigion ;  became, 
though  he  should  be  mistaken,  no  injury  was  done  to  reveladon;  lie  left 
it  whole  and  entire,  just  as  he  took  it  up.  But  should  our  Doctor  be 
mistaken,  his  calling  this  ignorance  (now  found  to  be  real)  a  i>I80baci 
TO  BEVELATioN,  would  be  Supplying  the  enemies  of  rdigion  with  aras 
to  insult  it  The  only  excuse  he  can  make  for  himself  (an  ezeuae  lafi 
as  bad  as  the  offence)  is,  that  he  had  now  gone  back  to  the  cnwmw 
principle  of  his  party,  which  before  he  seemed  to  have  rejected*  that  if 
Chd  did  not  teaeh  his  chosen  people  a  future  state,  he  omgfU  to  ham 
taught  it.  A  species  of  folly,  which  the  sage  Hooksb,  to  whom  tiieir 
orthodoxy  may  haply  be  disposed  to  pay  attention,  has  adminbly  re- 
proved in  another  set  of  men,  possessed  with  the  same  impious  end  pre- 
sumptuous spirit — **  As  for  those  marvellous  discourses,"  says  this  gmt 
man,  <' whereby  they  [the  purita$u]  adventure  to  argue,  ihai  God  wmst 
needs  have  done  the  thing  which  they  imagined  vfos  to  be  dome,  I  miiit 
confess,  I  have  often  wondered  at  their  exceeding  boMne—  heieiiL 
When  the  question  is,  whether  God  have  delivered  in  scripture  (as  they 
affirm  he  hath)  a  complete  particular  immutable  form  of  church  poGtii^ 
why  take  they  that  other,  both  presumptuous  and  superfluousy  labour  to 
prove  that  he  shouij)  hays  done  it,  there  being  no  way,  in  this  cam, 
to  prove  the  deed  of  God,  saving  only  by  producing  that  evidenee 
wherein  he  hath  done  it?  for  if  there  be  no  eueh  thing  apparemi  igmi 
reeordy  they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacie  by  force  and  virtue 
of  some  written  testament,  wherdn  there  being  no  such  thing  specified, 
he  pleadeth,  that  there  it  must  be  ;  and  bringeth  arguments  from  the 
love  or  good-will  which  always  the  testator  bore  him;  imagining  that 
these  or  the  like  proofs  will  convict  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which 
other  men  can  no  where  by  reading,  find.  In  matters  which  concern 
the  actions  of  God,  the  most  dutiful  way  on  our  part,  is  to  search  what 
God  hath  done;  and  with  meekness  to  admibe  that,  rather  than  to  dis- 
pute what  he,  in  congruity  of  reason,  ought  to  do.  The  wayes  which  he 
hath,  whereby  to  do  all  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  his  church,  are 
more  in  number  than  we  can  search,  other  in  nature  than  we  should 
presume  to  determine,  which,  of  many,  should  be  the  fittest  for  tiim  to 
choose,  till  such  time  as  we  see  he  hath  chosen,  of  many,  some  one; 
which  one  we  then  may  boldly  conclude  to  be  the  fittest,  because  he 
hath  taken  it  before  the  rest.  When  we  do  otherwise,  surely  we  exceed 
our  bounds:  who,  and  where  we  are,  we  forget;  and  therefore  needful  it 
is  that  our  pride,  in  such  cases,  be  controlled,  and  our  disputes  beaten 
back  with  those  demands  of  the  blessed  apostle.  How  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!  Who  hath  known  the 
mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor f*^* 

•  Bouk  iii.  sub  fm. 
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We  have  now  done  with  the  orthodox  divine  ;  and  come,  in  good 
time,  to  the  freethinking  phiix>80PHEe. 

Dr  Stebbino,  who  sees  a  fotufe  state  in  the  Mosaic  religion  by  a 
kind  of  SECOND  sense,  just  as  northern  Highlanders  see  things  to  come 
by  a  SECOND  sight,  affirms,  only  ^fpotheiicalfy,  that  this  religion  was  a 
DisoiiACE  TO  BEUOION :  OUT  phUosopher,  who  can  see  in  it  nothing  of 
fiUuri^y  Mrms  positivefyj  that  it  was  such  a  disgeace. 

The  i^osopher's  principles  incur  no  discredit,  though  he  should  fail 
in  his  conclusion,  since  he  had  discarded  revelation  beforehand :  but 
should  the  divine  be  mistaken,  he  exposes  his  principles  to  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  freethinkers,  since  he  professes  to  bdieve  revelation. 

For  the  rest,  €b»  philosopher  stands  charged  with  the  same  sophistbt, 
of  which  the  divine  fiath  been  found  guilty;  the  taking  for  granted  the 
thing  in  dispute^  viz.  that  the  Jews  were  under  an  unequal  providence- 
Yet  here  again  both  his  sense  and  his  modesty  triumph  over  the  divine's. 
The  philosopher,  in  the  opinion  that  the  Jews  were  under  an  unequal 
providence,  betrays  no  principles  of  natural  religion^  which  he  pretends 
to  follow:  the  divine,  in  avowing  the  same  ojnnion,  betrays  all  tbe 
principles  of  revecUed  religion^  which  he  pretends  to  believe. 

Indeed,  the  sophistry  in  both,  is  equally  contemptible.  For  no  prin- 
ciples, whether  of  belief  or  unbelief,  can  authorize  a  disputant  to  take ' 
for  granted  the  thing  in  question.  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
undertook  to  prove,  that  the  early  Jews  were  under  an  equal  providence, 
by  this  medium,  the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  their  law :  and  from 
thence  concluded,  that  the  religion  revealed  by  the  ministry  of  Moses 
was  true;  which,  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  runs  thus : 

Whatever  religion  and  society  have  no  future  state  for  their  support, 
must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  providence : 

The  Jewish  religion  and  society  had  no  future  state  for  their  support : 

Therefore  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  were  supported  by  an  extra- 
ordinary providence. 

To  deny  the  major ^  as  our  philosopher  should  have  done;  to  deny  the 
minor i  as  our  divine  did ;  was  fair  argument.  But  to  leave  both,  as  the 
first  hath  done,  without  an  answer,  and  deny  only  the  conclusion^  is, 
amongst  all  nations  and  languages,  a  begging  of  the  question.  If 
our  philosopher  would  argue  to  the  purpose,  he  should  either  show  that 
the  premises  are  fiUse,  and  then  he  attacks  the  minor;  or  that  they  do 
not  infer  the  conclusion,  and  then  he  attacks  the  major.  He  does 
neither ;  but,  instead  of  this,  having  begged  the  question,  he  falls  to 
syllogizing,  in  his  turn — Every  religion^  says  he,  wMch  is  not  founded 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souly  and  eternal  retvards  and 
punishments,  is  necessarily  false.  But  Judaism  waJs  ignorant  of  these 
doctrines.     Therefore  Judaism,  so  far  from  being  upheld  Ity  a  proti- 

2  V  1 
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denecy  waSy  even  on  the  prmeiplee  of  the  author  of  the  Dmne  hega' 
tiony  a'Teliffion  false  and  barbarous,  which  attacked  profridenee  itself 
The  argument  we  see  is  in  form:  and,  if  you  will  believe  the  pldlo0o-> 
pher,  inforced  upon  my  principles.  But  to  bring  his  syllogism  to  bear. 
against  me,  he  must  go  upon  this  postulatum,  that  the  law  was  mot  ad" 
ministered  by  an  extraordinary  providence :  and  then,  I  dare  appeal  to 
his  own  venerable  bench  of  phiix>8ofher8  (if  logic  hold  any  place  in 
their  school)  whether  the  upshot  of  all  his  syllogizing  be  not  taking  for 
granted  the  thing  in  dispute.  And  if  this  were  all,  as  these  men  have 
accustomed  us  to  this  beggarly  way  of  reasoning,  we  might  paas  it  over 
in  silence  and  contempt :  but  there  is  something  more  than  ordinary  per- 
verse in  the  conduct  of  this  syllogism.  For,  not  content  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion, our  philosopher  falsifies  my  principles — On  the  PRiif  cifxss,  sajt 
he,  of  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  Judaism  was  a  false  religiose 

Now  the  principles,  which,  as  a  Christian,  I  believe,  are  theee:  ^  Thst 
Moses  promised  an  extraordinary  providence,  and  that  he  omitted  a 
future  state." 

The  principles,  which,  as  a  logician,  I  have  proved,  are  these,  '^Thit 
the  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  the  omission  was  attended 
with  no  hurtful  consequences  either  to  religion  or  society." 

The  principles  believed,  I  had  collected  from  my  Bible :  the  principles 
proved,  I  had  deduced  from  what  I  understood  to  be  the  condusions  of 
right  reason. 

How  then  (I  would  fain  learn)  can  it  fairly  be  inferred,  from  these 
principles,  that  the  religion  of  Moses  is  false  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  acquaint  the  philosophers,  in  what  manner  I 
infer  from  these  principles,  that  the  religion  of  M^es  is  true  ? 

That  Moses  promised  an  extraordinary  providence,  is  held  by  all 
believers ;  and  that  he  omitted  a  future  state,  is  seen  by  all  unbelievers. 

Neither  of  them  are  mistaken.      These  are   my  principles  of  belief. 

My  purpose  was  to  convince  unbelievers,  on  their  own  grounds,  that  the 
promise  was  performed,  and  this  I  do  by  the  medium  of  the  amission. 
How  strongly  let  the  book  itself  declare.  These  are  my  principle*  of 
proof 

It  was  amongst  my  more  general  principles,  that  whatever  religion, 
under  a  common  providence,  omits  to  teach  a  future  state,  is  certainlv 
false.  And  it  seems  to  be  amongst  our  philosopher's  logical  conclusions, 
that,  therefore,  on  this  principle  of  mine,  whatever  religion  under  an  ex^ 
traordinary  providence  omits  to  teach  a  future  state  is  false  likewise. 

But  the  philosopher's  syllogism  seems  to  have  been  made  up  out  of  an 
objection  ill  understood,  which  certain  divines  brought  against  my  argu- 
ment ;  (for,  i5f  objections,  against  an  offensive  truth,  there  is  neither  end 
nor  measure.)     These  Doctors  of  the  church  objected,  <*  That  I  should 
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first  of  all  have  proved  from  Scripture  that  the  promised  providence  was 
actually  bestowed,  before  I  used  the  service  of  my  medium."  Juet  me 
ask  them  for  what  end?  Should  it  be  to  convince  unbelievers?  Bu^ 
t£at  it  could  not  do ;  for  they  reject  the  extrcu)rdinary  or  supemtUural 
part  of  Scripture-history.  Did  they  mean,  that  it  should  have  been 
done  for  their  own  satbfaction  ?  But  what  need  of  that?  Belie  vera 
profess  to  hold  that  all  which  Moses  promised  was  performed.  What 
was  it  then  that  brought  forth  this  objection  ?  A  mere  blunder  in  their 
reasoning ;  in  the  course  of  which,  they  had  confounded  two  very  di£Fer- 
ent  things,  with  one  another — The  promise  of  an  extraordinary  provi- 
dence, with '  the  (tcAuU  cuiministration  of  it.  They  saw,  that  it  was 
necessary  previously  to  prove  that  Scripture  speaks  of  the  administration 
of  an  extraordinary  providence,  otherwise  the  mediumj  which  I  employ, 
would  be  vague  in  its  aim,  and  uncertain  in  its  direction.  But  they  did 
not  see,  that  this  was  done  by  simply  producing  the  promises,  of  Moses 
on  this  point:  and  that  as  unbelievers  professed  to  allow  thus  much  (and 
with  unbelievers  only,  I  had  to  do)  my  point  was  to  prove  to  them,  on 
their  own  principles,  the  actual  performance  of  those  promises  by  the 
medium  of  the  omission.  It  is  true,  indeed,  had  no  extraordinary  pro- 
vidence been  promised,  it  had  then  been  incumbent  on  me  previously  to 
have  shown,  that  Scripture  represented  the  Israelites  as  living  under  such 
a  providence,  in  order  to  give  my  medium  that  certain  direction,  which 
leads  to  my  conclusion.  But  as  it  was  promised,  the  unbeliever's  con- 
fession of  that  promise  was  all  I  wanted. 

Yet  both  believers  and  unbelievers  have  thought  it  of  such  consequence 
that  the  argument  of  the  Divine  legation  should  be  discredited,  that 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  reverse  all  the  laws  of  logic  in  this  important 
service.  Hence  the  conclusion- b  turned  into  the  premises,  for  the  use 
of  our  Doctors;  and  the  premises  into  the  conclusion,  for  the  use  of  our 
philosophers. 

The  ingenious  Frenchman's  second  argument  against  TTie  Divine  Le- 
gation is  in  these  words — '^  Either  Moses  was  acquainted  with  this  doc- 
trine \afuJlwre  state\,  and,  in  this  case,  he  deceived  the  Jews  in  not 
conmiunicating  it  to  them ;  or  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  and,  in  this  case, 
he  cUd  not  know  enough  for  the  founder  of  a  good  religion." 

As  to  the  first  charge,  of  his  deceiving  the  Jews,  I  have  answered  it 
long  ago,  in  my  animadversions  on  Lord  Bolinobbok£,  from  whom 
the  argument  is  taken. 

As  to  the  second,  that  Moseys  ignorance  made  him  incapable  of 
founding  a  good  religion, — ^it  receives  all  its  strength  from  an  equivoca- 
tion in  the  term,  good;  and  a  misrepresentation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Mosaic  history, 

Goodmsiy  signify  either  relative  or  absolute;  good  for  some,  or]'good 
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for  all*  Otir  pfaUoflopher  confounds  thefle  two  meanings.  A  go€pd  reli- 
gfUtn  designed  for  all  men,  cannot  be  without  a  future  slate:  but  a  reii- 
ffion  given  to  a  single  tribe,  singularly  circumstanced^  may  be  pood, 
without  a  future  state. 

Mo9e9,  says  he,  iffnoratU  of  afiUure  state,  knew  not  efumgh  tofommd 
a  good  religion.  Had  Moses,  when  he  said  nothing  of  a  fiUure  Mate, 
been  equally  silent  concerning  an  extraordinary  providence.  He  might, 
I  will  conlSass,  be  concluded  by  our  philosc^her  (who  suppoees  him  a 
mere  civil  lawgireor  and  uninspired)  not  to  know  enough  tofimmd  a  good 
rei^fian:  but  when  the  philosopher  himself  teDs  us  that  Moees  bad  pro- 
mised this  extraordinarg  providence  when  he  omitted  a  fiamre  ei&te; 
then,  even  on  his  own  idea  of  the  character  of  Moses,  he  can  never  n- 
tionally  conclude,  that  the  lawgiver  was  not  knowing  enough  in  his  office, 
to  found  a  good  religion,  since  we  find  that  he  did  indeed  know  the  use 
of  a  future  state,  as  he  provided  a  succedaneum  for  the  wont  of  it.  Now, 
a  religion  which  teaches  all  that  natural  religion  teaches,  viz.  that  God 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  seek  him,  must  needs  be  a 
good  religion;  and  the  founder  of  it  a  perfect  master  of  his  business. 

Let  us  consider  what  all  other  lawgivers  did,  whom  our  phikMopher 
will  allow  to  have  known  enough.  They  founded  their  religions  on  this 
conmion  principle,  That  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  ren/arder,  ^.  The 
doctrine  of  fi  future  state  was  no  more  than  a  security  for  thlsfouMkh 
tion,  by  a  proper  sanction,  under  an  unequal  providence.  Moses,  under 
an  equal  dispensation  of  things,  wanted  not  this  sanction  for  the  security 
of  his  foundation,  and  therefore  did  not  employ  it. 

But  then  (adds  the  philosopher)  if  the  Mosaic  religion  nvw  a  good 
religion,  why  was  it  abolished?  His  equivocation  in  the  use  of  the 
word  good,  which  may  signify  either  relative  or  dibsoiutegood,  hath  been 
already  taken  notice  of.  Had  the  Mosaic  religion  been  absolutely  good, 
that  is,  good  for  all  men  as  well  as  for  the  Jews,  it  had  certainly  never 
l)een  alx>lis?ied.  But  good,  in  this  sense,  he  well  knows,  the  religion  of 
Moses  was  never  said  to  be,  by  the  author  of  tlie  Divine  Ltegatio^  or 
any  other  believer.  They  only  contend  for  its  relative  goodness.  It  was 
relatively  good,  they  say,  as  it  fully  answered  the  design  of  God  who 
gave  it ;  which  was,  to  preserve  a  chosen  people,  separate  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  to  be  a  repository  for  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  further  revelation  of  a  religion  absolute^  gooA  or 
a  religion  for  the  use  of  all  mankind.  Now,  to  ask,  why  a  religion  only 
relatively  good  was  abolished,  to  make  way  for  another  absolutely  ^ood^ 
for  the  sake  of  which,  the  first  was  given  in  the  interim,  is  a  question 
tliat  could  be  kept  in  countenance  by  nothing  but  the  impertinence  of  a 
formal  .answer. 

Hilt,  H.^  onr  pliilosoj)her,  by  his  question,  **  If  the  Mosaic  religion  Ma> 
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a  good  reUgion,  why  was  it  aboMshed?^  seems  to  deny  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  such  a  conduct  in  the  Deity.  I  shall  attempt,  a  little 
more  fully, 

tojmHfy  ike  wayt  af  €hd  to 


— «  Tbux  religion,''  says  he,  '*  should  be  for  all  times  and  all  places.** — 
I  haye  rardy  found  any  other  labour  in  solving  an  objection  to  revela- 
tion, than  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  ambiguity  and  equivocation  of 
the  terms,  in  which  such  are  almost  always  delivered.  It  is  the  case 
here.  True  religion  (as  we  befcnre  observed  oigood)  may  either  signify 
a  perfect  religion^  or  a  religion  trulg  coming  from  God.  True  religion, 
in  the  sense  of  a  perfect  religion,  hath  certainly  the  attributes  here, 
assigned  to  it,  of  being  for  all  times  and  phces;  and  this,  we  say,  is 
amongst  the  attributes  of  the  Chbistian.  But  true  religion  in  the 
sense  only  of  a  religion  truly  coming  from  God,  like  the  Mosaic,  doth 
imply  no  such  univereality ;  as  shall  be  now  shown. 

The  assertion  stands  on  this  principle ;  ^<  That  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
wha^  the  best  philosophy  teacheth  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  to  give  a  rule  of  life  to  one  particular  people,  exclusive  of 
the  rest  of  mankind;"  because  such  a  dispensation  would  imply  par- 
tiality and  an  impotent  fondness  for  one  above  the  rest.  Now  if  God's 
revealing  himself  to  one  race  or  family  doth  imply  in  the  act  itself  such 
a  partiality,  the  principle  is  well  founded.  But,  it  is  apparent  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  doth  not  imply  it;  since  various  other  reasons,  besides 
partial  fondness,  may  be  assigned  for  the  act.  To  know  whether  a  par- 
tial fondness  be  the  motive,  we  must  attend  to  the  reasons  which  the 
Divine  Author  hath  given  for  the  dispensation;  either  explicitly  by  words 
in  the  declarations  of  his  messengers,  or  implicitly  by  circumstances  at- 
tending the  gift. 

Now,  we  say,  that  the  Jewish  religion  (the  dispensation  in  question) 
contains  all  these  proofs,  both  express  and  implied,  of  its  not  being 
giv^  out  kA  fondness  for  the  Jews,  or  under  a  neglect  of  the  gentiles; 
but, -on  the  contrary,  for  the  sake  of  mankind  in  general. 

It  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  that,  at  the  time 
Moses  revealed  the  law  of  God  to  the  Jews,  the  whole  posterity  of 
Adam,  by  some  disaster  or  other,  had  forgot  the  Lord  their  Creator, 
and  were  sunk  into  the  grossest  idolatries.  It  is  agreeable  to  aD  the 
ideas  w^  have  of  God's  goodness,  that  he  should  rescue  the  human  race 
from  the  nuserable  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen,  through  the 
abuse  of  their  firee-will ;  and  out  of  which,  by  their  own  strength,  they 
were  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

The  only  remaining  question,  then,  will  be;  Whether,  in  this  chari- 
table work,  God  should  seek  the  way  of  performing  it,  in  our  ideas, 
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or  in  his  own?  '  The  philosopher  says,  without  all  doubt  m  ours:  God 
should  have  relieyed  his  labouring  creatures  all  at  once,  and  have  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  end,  an  universal  religion  like  the  Christian;  itt- 
stead  of  stopping  so  long  at  the  means,  a  partial  religion  like  the  Jew- 
ish.    If  God  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  matter,  we  may  be  assnied, . 
the  universal  religion  would  be  delayed  no  longer  than  to  the  time  in 
which  he  foresaw,  that  the  giving  of  it  would  produce  the  best  efieeti;. 
And  as  ages  and  seasons  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  he  only  knows  the 
proper  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  end.     Indeed,  were  ssoii « 
machine^  and  to  be  governed  only  by  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  we 
can  conceive  no  reason  why  infinite  wisdom  did  not  pursue  that  direct 
course  which  led  immediately  to  the  enb,  instead  of  exercising  its  pro- 
vidence so  long  in  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  means.     But  as» 
in  the  opinion  of  religionists  of  all  kinds,  nuin  is  not  a  machine^  but  wis 
created  an  accountable  creature ;  and  as  none  can  be  accountaMe  witb- 
out  the  power  and  use  of  f^e-whx  ;  this  creature  was  to  be  drawn 
(according  to  God's  own  expression)  with  the  cards  of  a  man.     But  he 
only,  who  formed  the  human  heart,  and  hnows  what  is  in  many  can  tell 
when  these  cords  are  to  be  relaxed,  and  when  drawn  strait.     In  other 
words,  the  best  means  or  method  of  bringing  all  mankind  to  God's  truth 
cannot  possibly  be  known  by  any  but  himself.     When  we  have  seen  the 
method  employed,  and  the  effects  it  hath  produced,  we  have  a  sure  way 
of  knowing  that  it  was  the  best;  because  it  was  employed  by  an  all- wise 
conductor. 

Now  the  Jewish  religion  was  the  great  mean,  employed  by  provi- 
dence, of  bringing  all  men  to  Chbist.  If  this  can  be  proved,  and  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  not  given  to  the  Jews  out  of  any  partial  fondness 
for  them,  it  will  appear  that  a  religion  may  be  true,  though  it  were  not 
designed  for  all  times  and  places, 

Abraham  (as  appears  by  the  history  of  his  race)  was  called  by  God 
out  of  an  idolatrous  citi/y  to  be  the  father  and  founder  of  a  people,  which, 
sequestered  from  all  other,  was  to  preserve  amongst  them,  as  in  a  sure 
repository,  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Creator ;  at  this  point  of  time, 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  obliterated  and  lost ;  to  preserve  it,  I  say, 
till  the  fulness  of  time  should  come;  that  is,  till  an  universal  religion, 
founded  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  should  be  revealed.  In  the  very 
entrance  of  this  means,  the  end  was  imparted  to  the  father  of  the  faith- 
fuly  viz.  that  in  his  name  all  the  families  upon  earth  sHorLD 

BE  BLESSED. 

When  the  race  of  Abraham  were  now  become  numerous  enough  to 
support  themselves  in  a  national  sequestration,  God  informs  them,  by 
the  ministry  of  Moses,  that  the  immediate  blessings  attending  this 
sequestration,  were  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  their  father* 
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Abraham,  as  the  sequestration  itself  was  ordained  for  the  sake  of  all 
mankind,  intimated  in  the  promise,  that  in  his  name  all  the  families 
upon  earth  should  be  blessed.  By  the  ministry  of  his  prophets  he  re- 
peats the  same  lesson  to  them,  viz.  that  this  distinction  was  not  for  their 
sakes,  but  for  his  holy  name*s  sake;  that  is,  for  the  better  manifestation 
of  his  gracious  dispensation  to  all  mankind.  And,  without  question,  the 
exceeding  perversity  and  unworthiness  of  this  people  was  recorded  in 
sacred  story,  as  for  other  uses  to  us  unknown,  so  for  this,  to  obviate 
that  egregious  folly  both  of  Jews  and  gentiles,  in  supposing  that  the  Is- 
raelites were  thus  dbtinguished,  or  represented  to  be  thus  distinguished, 
as  the  pecidiar  favourites  of  heaven.  An  absurdity  which  all  who  at- 
tended to  the  nature  of  the  Grod  of  Israel  could  confute:  and  which  the 
Jewish  history  amply  exposes. 

But  if  their  history  informs  us^or  what  they  were  not  selected,  their 
LAW  and  their  pbophets  inform  us,  for  what  they  were.  These  declare, 
in  their  different  modes  of  information,  that  this  religion  was  given,  to 
prepare  men  for,  and  to  facilitate  the  reception  of,  one  univebsal. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  rituai«  or  ceremonial  law.  If 
what  I  have  here  assigned  to  be,  was,  in  truth,  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  we  may  expect  to  find  this  ritual  declarative  of  such  a 
purpose.  And  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  so.  The  whole 
body  of  the  ritual  law  being  framed,  in  part,  to  oppose  to  the  prevail- 
ing superstition  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  given ;  and,  in  part,  to  pre- 
figure that  future  dispensation,  which  was  tp  take  it  away.  By  virtue 
of  ihe^rst part  of  its  nature,  the  Jews  were  kept  separate:  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  second,  they  were  prepared  to  receive,  and  enabled  to  under- 
stand, the  religion  of  their  promised  Messiah.  This,  for  the  sake  of 
mankind  in  general,  was  a  necessary  provision,  since  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  were  pre-ordiuned  to  be  taken  from  amongst  the  Jewish 
people. 

As  to  the  PROPHETS,  which  from  time  to  time  were  sent  amongst 
them  for  the  support  of  the  law  :  these  (as  appears  by  their  predic- 
tions) had  it  principally  in  their  commission  to  acquaint  their  country- 
men occasionally,  and  by  slow  degrees,  with  the  approaching  change  of 
their  economy,  and  with  the  different  nature  of  the  new  dispensation. 

Amongst  the  several  intimations  given  them  of  the  change,  I  shall 
select  only  two  of  the  most  capital :  the  one  is  concerning  the  punish' 
ment  of  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers ;  the  other,  of  the  aboli' 
tion  of  the  temple  worship. 

1  have  shown  that  the  first  was  promulgated  in  aid  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Jewish  law,  in  the  absence  of  a  future  state:  but  of  no  further  use 
after  the  revelation  of  life  and  immortality.  So  that  Jeremiah,  prophe- 
sying of  this  future  dispensation,  says-l/n  those  days  they  shall  say  no 
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mKM^  ihefaihen  haw  eaien  aiaurffrape^  and  ike  chiidren"9  ieeih  are 
9ei  an  edgt.  But  every  aneehaU  die  far  kie  amnMqmiff:  eaary  tmam 
that  eateth  the  sour  grofe^  hia  teeth  $haU  beeetam  edge.'*  Yet  fu^ 
hath  been  the  fortune  of  thig  illastrioiis  oTidmioe  of  the  eanmemkm  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  law,  that  it  has  been  represented  as  a  eomi^rat»^ 
Hon  between  the  law  and  the  prophets.f  Although  Jeremialiy  as  if  on 
set  purpose  to  obviate  so  foolish  a  calumny,  inunediately  adds— SMoll 
the  day$  eame^eaith  the  Lord^  thail nfiii mdkeamw  cotxitart  wM 
the  hauee  of  Israel  and  Judah;X  ue.  **  The  reason  why  I  take  awajr 
this  support  of  the  sanction  is,  because  the  sanetioii  itself  will  be 
abolished*'* 

Another  intimation  of  the  change  of  the  dispensation  is  the  prophecy 
concerning  the  abolition  of  the  temple  worehip.    From  the  aoeoool 
given  of  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  law,  it  iqipears  that  the  principal  rites 
of  their  religious  worship  were  to  be  performed  and  celebffwied  in  sosm 
appropriated  and  determined  place.      This,  the  e^feei  and  embfed 
of  their  CEBEMOiriAL  seemed  equaDy  to  require:  for  the  ideas  of  a 
tutelary  God  and  King  implied  a  rocAi.  BEsmxvcx :  and  a  naimmal 
aety  created  and  arising  from  these  rehitions,  required  a  fixed  and  eer* 
tain  place  for  its  celebrations.     This,  which  the  nature  and  roasop  of 
things  so  evidently  point  out,  the  institutes  of  the  law  expressly  order 
and  enjoin.    During  the  early  and  unsettled  times  of  the  republic,  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  directed  to  be  offered  op 
before  the  door  of  an  ambulatory  tabernacle:  but  when  they  had  gained 
the  establishment  decreed  for  them,  and  a  magnificent  temple  was  now 
erected  for  the  God  of  Israel,  firom  henceforth  all  sacrifices  were  to  be 
offered  at  Jerusalem  only.     Now  sacrifices  constituting  the  very  essence 
of  their  national  worship,  their  religion  could  no  longer  subsist  than 
while  that  celebration  continued.     Yet  the  prophets  foretold,  that  a  time 
would  come  when  there  should  be  no  longer  any  temple  woRSHir; 
which,  in  other  words,  was  to  foretell  a  change  in  the  dispensation. 
Zephaniah  says.  The  Lord  shall  be  terrible — Men  shall  worship  him 
every  one  fbom  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the  oentilesY— ef«f3r 
one  from  his  place;  that  is,  ''  they  were  not  to  go  up  to  JEnrsALEM  to 
worship."     This  he  expresses  more  precisely  in  another  place — In  that 
day,  there  shall  be  an  altab  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  ;§  i.  e.  *'  the  temjide'^oorship  shall  be  abolished."  .  Which  Maladii 
thus  confirms,  in  a  diversified  expression — Andvx  evfjit  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  thy  name,  and  a  pure  offerin o  ;  ||  i.  e.  **  it  shaD 
not  be  the  less  acceptable  for  not  being  offered  tip  at  the  temple  of 
Jertualem,*^ 

•  Jer.  Mxl.  29,  30.  f  Sec  Book  V.  sect  5.  of  this  wv\V.         %  Jer.  nxxl.  31. 

%  Chip.  11.  ver.  II.  §  Ch»p.  xix.  vrr.  M».  ||  Ch»p.  I.  vcr.  II. 
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But  the  prophets  not  only  give  information  of  the  chakob  of  the  oldy 
but  explain  the  natubx  of  the  new  dispensation.  Isaiah,  speaking  of 
this  change^  intimates  its  nature  in  these  words— -^  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earthy  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  waySy  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.^  And  explains  it  more  dearly  by  the  fol- 
lowing figure:  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  ftr'tree^  and  in- 
stead of  the  brier  shall  eome  tq}  the  myrtle-tree  ;'\  i.  e.  ''  the  new  religion 
shall  as  fiur  excel  the  old  as  the  fir-tree  does  the  thorn;  or,  the  myrtle, 
the  brier."— JBSeAo/d^  says  the  same  prophet,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
God,  /  create  nxw  heavens  and  a  new  saeth  ;  and  the  former  shall 
not  be  remembered  or  come  into  mind  X-^Behold  the  days  come^  saith  the 
Lord  (by  the  prophet  Jeremiah),  thai  I  wHl  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel-'^^iot  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  fathers-^^lmt  this  shall  be  the  covenant — I  will  put  my  law 
into  their  inwabd  pabts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.  §  What  Isaiah 
figuratively  names,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earthy  Jeremiah,  more  sinfc- 
ply  and  literally,  calls  a  new  covenant.  And  what  kind  of  covenant  ^-^ 
/  wHlput  my  law  into  their  inward  parts,  &c ;  i.  e.  '^  this  law  shall  be 
spiritual,  as  the  other  given  to  their  fathers  was  camaL**  But,  concerur 
ing  the  nature  of  this  projdietic  phraseology,  and  the  reasons  of  its  use, 
the  reader  may  see  it  explained  at  large  in  the  second  part  of  this  woric.|| 

From  all  this  it  iqppears  (if  we  may  credit  the  clearest  conclusions  of 
human  reason)  that  a  religion  may  be  true,  though  it  be  not  ^fitted  for  all 
times  and  places.  A  proposition  which  (although  our  i^losopher  takes 
for  granted)  carries  its  absurdity  in  the  very  &ce  of  it. 

JButy  says  this  ing^enious  writer — True  religion  should  be  like  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  which  extends  its  beams  to  all  people  and  to  all 
generations* — When  the  controversy  runs  from  reasoning  to  simile,  it 
begins  to  smdl  of  the  poet  rather  than  ihe  philosopher*  What  relation, 
what  connexion  is  there  between  the  sun  and  reUgion,  more  than  in  a 
fanciful  analogy?  Light  is  a  physical  emanation  operating  on  this 
material  globe:  revelationy  a  voluntary  gift  bestowed  upon  the  rational 
inhabitants  of  it.  All  they  hold  in  common  is,  that  they  are  both  bles- 
sings, but  of  very  different  kinds*— Or  was  it  the  poefs  intention  in  this 
simile,  to  insinuate  the  phUosophet^s  system  of  naturausm? 

II.  So  much  for  the  strait-laced  divine  and  the  loose-bodied  philo- 
sopher; but  to  the  SOBER  religionist,  of  whatever  denomination,  I 
have  something  more  to  say;  and  I  hope  so  much  to  hb  satisfaction,  that 
this  objection  to  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  omission  of  a  future  state, 
shall  never  hereafter  be  considered  in  the  learned  world,  as  any  other 
than  an  ignorant  prejudice. 

•  Chap.  1?.  ver.  9.  t  Chap.  Ir.  ver.  13.  t  Chap.  Ixv.  ?er.  17. 

^  Chap.  ixii.  ver.  31.  ||  Book  vi.  sect  vi. 
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'  Now  to  understand  how  revelation  in  general  is  affected  by  the  rapn- 
-eentation  which  I  have  given  of  the  Jewish,  it  will  be  neoeeauy  to 
consider,  what  the  light  of  nature  teacheth  us  conoeming   Bsiiioioin 

8ANCTIOKS. 

The  true  idea  of  natural  religion  (defining  and  indading  the  easeoot 
wherein  it  consists)  is  no  where  so  concisely,  so  fully,  and  so  elegantly 
delivered  as  by  St  Paul  in  these  words, — He  who  eameih  to  Cfod  muit 
believe  thai  he  is;  and  that  he  is  aren>arder  of  them  who  diiiffentfy  seek 
him:  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  natural  religion  (he  teOa  us)  is  thii^ 
"Believe  in  God,  and  that  he  rewards  his  fidthful  worBhippers;  widdi 
implies  his  punishing  the  unfaithfuL" — While  this  is  steadfiwtly  believed, 
natural  religion  stands  on  a  solid  basis.  If  any  thing  be  seen  in  God's 
dispensing  providence  here,  which  shows  that  Grod  is  not  always  a 
rewcardeTf  &c.  the  belief  is  shaken,  and  religion  is  in  danger.  The  oneqoil 
distribution  of  things  here  below  endangers  it;  and  it  becomes  re-estab- 
lished by  the  intervention  of  the  doctiine  of  a  futurb  state.  Thm, 
we  see,  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  not  of  the  essence  of  hattkai. 
BEUGiON,  but  one  of  the  accidents  of  it  only;  for  were  the  diatribotioa 
equal,  as  from  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  (abstractedly  con- 
sidered) one  might  be  led  to  expect,  t^fiUure  state  had  never  come  into 
the  definition  of  natural  religion. 

The  Mosaic  religion  was  a  bepublication  a(  natural  reUgiom  to  Hm^ 
Je^s.  And  all  it  taught,  concerning  its  sanction,  was  thai  God  is,  and 
that  lie  is  a  retvarder,  &c.  The  reason  why  9k  future  state  was  omitted 
is  apparent.  Moses  assured  them  they  were  under  the  dispensation  of 
an  equal  providence  here.  And  now  let  me  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  self-same  system  of  religion,  which,  one  way  (by  the  light  af 
reason)  revealed  to  man,  does  honour  to  God,  if  we  believe  St  Paul ; 
yet,  another  way,  revealed  (by  Moses)  does  dishonour  him,  if  we  give 
credit  to  our  modem  divines. 

When  God  separated  a  chosen  people,  he  gave  them,  for  their  belief, 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  {republished  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses)  in  its  original  and  most  perfect  form,  under  an  equal  prori- 
dence.  And  yet  this  circumstance,  which  sets  it  far  above  its  publica- 
tion amongst  the  gentiles  by  natural  light,  is  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  it; 
and  men  rather  choose  to  piece-out  God's  dispensation  from  what  they 
can  find  in  the  lumber  and  rubbish  of  paganism,  than  receive  it  in  iti 
native  simplicity  and  genuine  grandeur:  and,  because  natural  religion. 
disturbed  and  corrupted  amongst  the  gentiles,  was  forced  to  lean  on  the 
crutch  of  a  juture  state,  they  will  needs  find  the  same  prop  for  the  pure 
and  perfect,  as  republished  by  Moses,  though  it  stands  upright,  under 
an  extraordinary  providence. 

The  truth  is,  this  false  idea  arises  from  an  inveterate  error  (to  be 
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posed  at  large  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work)  that  natural  religion  not 
only  teaches  a  future  state  (which  it  does  indeed,  though  by  accident 
only),  but  that  it  teaches  Hiis  state  to  be  endless,  which  it  neither  does, 
nor  can  do.  All  it  teaches  is,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder; 
whether  here  or  hereafter  is  to  be  collected  from  the  mode  of  God's  dis- 
pensing providence  here. 

This  error,  which  confounds  all  our  reasoning  oq  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, arose,  in  part,  from  a  later  revelation,  the  Christian,  ill  understood 
(of  which  more  hereafter) ;  and,  in  part,  firom  false  and  visionary  meta- 
physics. 

1.  But,  say  they;  "  Admitting  that  natural  religion  taught  no  more 
than  St  Paul  learned  of  it,  yet  surely  a  revelation,  such  as  the  Mosaic, 
must  contain  more,  or  why  was  it  given?" — I  will  answer  these  men  in 
their  own  way — It  was  given  as  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  na- 
ture :  for  though  they  were  egregiously  mistaken  in  receiving  the  Chris- 
tian religion  for  no  more ;  yet  it  is  very  certain,  the  Mosaic,  with  regard 
to  doctrine,  was,  indeed,  just  such  a  republication,  and  no  other.  Nor, 
does  human  conception  discover  any  thing  incongruous  in  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  Deity,  when  he  renews  those  laws,  first  revealed  in  an 
ordinary  vrsLy,  and  by  the  folly  of  men  become  almost  erased ;  to  renew 
them,  I  say,  in  an  extraordinary.  For  we  do  not  oppose  the  talk  of 
Christianity's  being  only  such  a  republication,  on  account  of  any  incon- 
gruity in  the  thing  itself;  but  because,  that,  when  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  this  definition  of  it  is  both  false  and  imperfect,  and  averse 
to  the  whole  genius  and  nature  of  the  dispensation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  it  may  be  said,  that  '<  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
is  offeree  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the  mind;  which  that  of  temporal 
rewards  is  not."  To  this,  I  reply,  that  the  hnoum  rewards  here,  or  the 
unknown  hereafter,  leave  the  mind  just  ifi  that  state  in  which  religion 
itself,  or  piety  towards  God,  hath  put  it.  It  is  the  free  obedience  to 
his  commands,  not  the  sense  of  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  obe- 
dience, which  rectifies  the  will,  aud  purifies  the  affections. 

But  the  mistake,  here  confuted,  arises  firom  men's  having  confounded 
9l  future  state,  as  discoverable  by  natural  light,  with  the  future  state  as 
announced  in  the  gospel.  Now,  natural  light  discovers  to  us  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  that  state ;  and  therefore  leaves  the  mind  in  that  situation 
in  which  an  indefinite  reward  puts  it.  The  gospel,  indeed,  defines  a 
future  state  so  fully,  as  to  enable  the  doctrine  to  purify  and  spiritualize 
the  mind,  above  all  other  modes  of  religion. 

But  what  does  this  concession  infer?  That  the  Mosaic  religion,  which 
taught  BJi  equal  providence,  but  omitted  to  teach  z,  future  state,  was  un- 
worthy of  God?  Surely  not.  For  then  it  would  follow,  that  natural 
religion,  that  other  revelation  of  God's  will,  which  taught  no  future  state. 
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till  providence  here  was  found  to  be  unequal,  was  likewise  unworthy  of 
him.  What,  then,  does  it  infer?  This,  and  thb  only,  that  the  Masak 
religion  wants  much  of  that  perfection  which  the  CkritHan  hatk.  Now, 
this  truth  is  not  only  acknowledged,  but  contended  for. 

The  question  then  may  return,  could  Grod,  according  to  the  idea  we 
have  of  his  attributes,  give  a  less  perfect  religion,  in  order  to  ^^ilitatt 
the  reception  of  one  more  perfect  f  The  question  may  return,  I  say,  but 
in  order  to  be  sent  back  for  its  confutation,  to  the  answer  already  be- 
stowed  upon  it,  in  the  eiamination  of  M.  Voltaire's  objections. 


NOTES   ON  BOOK  III. 


p.  438,  A. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  on  this  occasion,  to  present  the  reader  with 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  late  president  MoNTEsquiBU  to  the  author, 
who  had  given  him  some  account  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  posthumous 
works,  just  then  on  the  point  of  publication — ^'tFay  lu  quelques  ouvrages 
de  My  Lord  Boliugbroke-— Or,  monsieur,  dans  cet  ouvrage  posthume, 
dont  vous  me  donnez  une  id^e,  il  jae  semble  qu'il  vous  prepare  une 
matiere  continuelle  de  triomphe.  Celui  qui  attaque  la  religion  revelee 
n'attaque  que  la  religion  revelee;  mais  celui  qui  attaque  la  religion 
naturelle  attaque  toutes  les  religions  du  monde.  Si  Ton  enseigne  aux 
hommes  qu*ils  n'ont  pas  ce  frein  ci,  ib  peuvent  penser  qu'ils  en  ont  un 
autre :  mais  il  est  bien  plus  pernicieux  de  leur  enseigner  qu'ils  n'en  ont 
pas  du  tout,  n  n'est  pas  impossible  d'attaquer  une  religion  revelee,  parce 
qu'elle  existe  par  des  faits  particuliers,  et  que  les  faits,  par  leur  nature, 
peuvent  etre  une  matiere  de  dispute :  mais  il  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  de  la 
religion  naturelle ;  elle  est  tMe  de  la  nature  de  lliomme,  dont  on  ne  pent 
pas  disputer,  et  du  sentiment  interieur  de  llionmie,  dont  on  ne  pent  pas 
disputer  encore.  J'ajoute  k  ceci,  quel  pent  etre  le  motif  d'attaquer  la 
religion  revel6e  en  Angleterre?  on  Yy  a  tellement  purge  de  tout  prejuge 
destructeur  qu'elle  n'y  pent  faire  de  mal,  et  qu'elle  y  pent  faire,  au  con- 
traire,  une  infinite  de  biens.  Je  sais,  qu'un  honune  en  Espagne  ou  en 
Portugal  que  Ton  va  bruler,  ou  qui  craint  d'etre  brul6,  parce  qu'il  ne 
croit  point  de  certains  articles  dependans  ou  non  de  la  religion  revelee, 
a  une  juste  sujet  de  I'attaquer,  parce  qu'il  pent  avoir  quelque  esperance 
de  pourvoir  k  sa  defence  naturelle:  mais  il  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  en 
Angleterre,  ou  tout  homme  qui  attaque  la  reUgion  revelee  I'attaque  sans 
interest,  et  oii  cet  homme  quand  il  reussiroit,  quand  meme  il  auroit  raison 
dans  le  fond,  ne  feroit  que  detruire  une  infinite  de  biens  pratiques  pour 
,6tablir  une  verite  purement  speculative.     J'ay  ^te  ravi,  &c. 

MoNTESQunsu." 

"  A  Paris,  ce  26  May,  1754. 

P.  438,  B.  Strabo's  words  are — K»l  ^^o^g,  xal  dvu>ids^  {  Im  AoV*^  4 
hd  rvT6t9  dst^p,  *<  Fears  and  threatenings  either  by  words  or  dreadful 
forms."  Casaubon,  who  corrected  the  last  word  very  justly,  has  given 
us  no  explanation  of  the  allusion  in  this  obscure  sentence.  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  author  had  in  his  mind  the  dreadful  words  spoken,  and  the 
representations  exhibited  in  the  mysteries,  for  the  very  purpose  the 
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author  here  mentions:  so  dwttTidf  refers  to  xiyiMw,  and  ^ifi^mf  to 
tUt^if.  The  reader,  who  remembers  what  has  been  said  in  the  sectioa 
of  the  mysteries,  in  the  foregoing  book,  concerning  this  matter,  will  be 
inclined  to  believe  this  to  be  the  true  explanation. 

P.  442,  C.  And,  without  doubt,  this  was  amongst  the  reasons  for  his 
declining,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  the  study  and  the 
teaching  of  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  which  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  shake  and  overturn  one  half  of  the  national  religion,  namely  the  wor- 
ship of,  what  were  called,  the  celestial  gods,  or  host  qfheaeen. 

P.  442,  D.  We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that,  to  his  ooeh  he  might 
have  added  a  hull;  for  that  the  philosopher  was  now  in  a  delirium,  ooeii- 
sioned  by  the  cicuta,  to  which  Scribonius  Largus  attributes  this  efiecL 
But  I  apprehend,  the  eminent  persons  who  then  attended  the  last  momenti 
of  the  expiring  philosopher  (and  must  have  been  well  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  a  draught,  whose  legal  application  to  criminals  of  state  had 
made  its  effects  familiar  to  every  one)  would  have  been  \heJSrst  to  observs 
this  symptom,  if,  indeed,  the  drug  had  any  such  property.  Whenst 
they  speak  of  Socrates  as  perfecUy  in  his  senses  when  he  made  this 
request ;  and  I  think  they  are  rather  to  be  relied  on  who  understood  whst 
related  both  to  the  sacrifice  and  the  drug,  than  they  who  know  so  little 
of  either;  especially  as  we  find  this  rite  was  exactiy  suitable  to  the  five- 
goiqg  declaration  of  conformity,  in  his  defence  before  his  judges. 

P.  443,  £.  Duplex  enim  erat  doctrinse  genus  apud  antiquas  gentet, 
liifMi^u  iccil  dirofiffirop,  doctrina  vulgaris  et  doctrina  arcana:  idque  non  tan- 
tum  ob  diversitatem  materise,  sed  eandem  ssepe  materiam  duplici  modo 
tractabant,  populari  et  philosophica.  ArchseoL  Phil.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.— See 
this  matter  explained  at  large  by  the  very  learned  author  of  the  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  ^. 
2d  edit.  chap.  xi.  xii.  &  xiii. 

P.  444,  F,  "  The  author  of  the  philosophical  piece  commonly  ascribed 
to  Origen,  says,  that  he  sometimes  complied  with  tlie popular  opinion, 
and  declared  that  the  universe  would  be  one  day  destroyed.     Kmi  EU«. 

fiCfPtlfif  h  f4,i¥  ro  xA»  virori^ireit,  AIAIONTE,  km\  dyivi^fiTottt  xui  c^tti^i^g'  M 
«wTd^  EKOETrnN  THN  TON  ToAXiJ*  AOSAif,  irv^-kiyt»  K$tl  y%p  TA2  TOT 
IIANTOS  APXA2,  rv^^  f^h  y^y,  a(  v'kiiv'  ri  \i  ttv^,  ig  ttlriw,  kuI  v-o/ev^  TON 

K02M0N  EinE  <I>0EIPE20AI.  It  appears  too  from  this  passage  that 
he  spoke  popularly,  when  he  said  that  the  world  was  made,  or  had  a 
beginning;  and  that  this  doctrine  was  merely  popular,  may  be  seen  too 
from  the  following  words  of  Themistius.  K»l  y«f  o  Hm^f^ipi^nf  h  rm; 
7Ff*oi  \6itt»,  ro  ^^ficoif  xGic?  Kal  ro  4^vx^6if  ci^x'^ft  I**  ''^  f^»  ^(^  ▼«  ^  yi|»  x^i^ 
yoffpf/.  It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his  extfterics,  he 
gave  the  world  both  a  beginning  and  an  end.  But  then  in  his  other 
writings  he  denied  that  it  had  either.     I  need  not  quote  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
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or  Eusebius,  to  prove  this ;  the  following  verses  of  his  own  are  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose: 

'Em*  ANAPXON,  AnATSTON,  irii  FENEIIl  mmi  OAEePOl 

See  the  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  a$%d  Practice  of  ike  ancient 
Philosophers,  p.  225,  2d  edit 

P.  447,  G.  One  of  the  answerers  of  the  Divine  Legation  says,  '^  What 
a  noble  field  would  have  been  here  opened  for  the  fathers,  could  they 
have  charged  the  pagan  sages  and  philosophers  with  the  dissimulation 
which  Mr  W.  has  here  done!  Could  they  have  loaded  them  with  the 
crime  of  believing  one  thing  and  te€Uihing  another,  with  lying,  with 
imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  people;  what  a  display  of  rhetoric 
should  we  have  had!  Could  there  have  been  a  more  fit  occasion  for 
satire  or  declamation  f — ^but  thet  neveb  befboach  them  on  that 
ACCOUNT.'' — Dr  Sykes's  £«zam.  p.  88.  The  gravity  of  all  this  is  so 
rarely  contrasted  with  its  profound  knowledge,  that  the  reader  cannot 
find  in  his  heart  to  be  angry  with  him  for  what  follows,  from  these 
FATHEBS;  with  whom  the  good  Doctor  appears  to  be  so  well  acquainted. 

Abnobius,  speaking  of  this  custom  of  heltemng  one  thing  and  teach' 
njg  another,  says:  Nunc  vero,  cum  auud  cbeditis  et  auvd  finoftis, 
et  in  eos  estis  contumeliosi,  quibus  id  attribuitb,  quod  eos,  confitemini 
non  esse:  et  irreUgiosi  esse  monstramini,  cum  id  adoratis  quod  fingitis, 
non  quod  in  re  esse,  ipsaque  in  veritate  censetis. — Lib.  iii.  p.  109. 
Lugd.  ed. 

EusEBius  reproaches  Plato  on  this  very  account:  charges  him  with 
mean  dissimulation  for  teaching  doctrines  which  he  believed  to  be  false, 
merely  out  of  reverence  to  the  laws  of  his  country. — K«d  ro  wm^  yim/Anw 

^  r§wr§^  Xiyup  ritp  pifutp  Imtrn  haffHinf  v^^lvrnftp  d/eoAoy^«f,  on  Mot  dTOfU* 
MVf  rf  UfA^  7#m^/y  «yrol^  Prsep.  Evang.  xiii.  cap.  1.  ttKkd  yd^  rovrap 
t»  x^"  mx9lkU7rri%i  ifup  ovrof,  Mtt  d«y«rev  roy  *Ahipmti9  Z%f4^p  Ktt^tnroK^pti' 
fitptf, — Cap.  15. 

Lactantius  reproves  Cicero  for  the  same  practice:  Cum  videamus 
etiam  doctos  et  prudentes  viros,  cum  religionum  intelligant  vanitatem, 
nihilominus  tamen  in  iis  ipsis,  quae  damnant,  colendis,  nescio  qua  pba- 
vitate,  perstare.  Intelligebat  Cicero  falsa  esse,  quse  homines  adora* 
rent:  nam  cum  multa  dixisset,  quse  ad  eversionem  religionum  valerent; 
ait  tamen  non  esse  ilia  vulgo  disputanda,  ne  susceptas  publicd  religiones 
disputatio  talis  extinguat:  quid  ei  facies,  qui  cum  errare  se  sentiat,  ultro 
ipse  in  lapides  impingat,  ut  populus  omnis  ofiendat?  Ipse  sibi  oculos 
emat,  ut  omnes  coeci  sint?  Qui  nee  de  aliis  bene  mereatur,  quos  patitur 
errare;  nee  de  seipso,  qui  alienis  accedit  erroribus;  nee  utitur  tandem 
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sapientue  sose  bono,  ut  foctis  impleat,  quod  mente  percepit^^ZMo.  ImUt. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

St  Austin's  account  of  Seneca  is  not  ut  all  more  fitvounble.  Sed 
iste  quern  philosophi  quasi  liberum*  fecerunt,  tamen  quia  ilhistris  popaC 
Romani  senator  erat,  colebat  quod  reprehendebat;  agebat,  quod  argue- 
bat;  quod  culpabat,  adorabat. — ^£o  damnabiliiUy  quod  ilia  quae  wa- 
BACiTSB  agebat  sic  ageret,  ut  populiu  veraeiter  agere  existimaret.  Dt 
civ.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 

But  this  father  concludes  all  the  pagan  sages  and  philoBoplien  under 
the  same  condemnation,  for  ibcposino  (as  l^t  Sykes  expresses  it)  ok  the 
GBBDULiTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  and  with  sottre  a$%d  dedamatian  enough  «f 
conscience,  if  that  will  satisfy  the  Doctor — Quod  utique  non  alkim  ob 
causam  Actum  videtur,  nisi  quia  homines  vAxiiprudentium  ei  Mqnemtitm 
negotium  fuit,  populum  is  beugionebus  faulebe,  et  in  eo  ipso  hob 
solum  colere,  sed  imitari  etiam  damanes.  Sicut  enim  dsemones  nisi  eof 
quos  fallendo  deceperint,  possidere  non  possunt,  sic  et  hotmine$ prindpa 
non  siin^  justi  sed  dtemanum  similes^  ea  que  Tana  esse  noY^rant,  religiooif 
nomine  populis  tanquam  vera  suadebant,  hoc  modo  eos  civil!  sodetad 
velut  arctius  alligantes.^ — De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 32. 

P.  451,  H.  One  scarce  meets  with  any  thing  in  antiquity  concemii^ 
Pythagoras's  knowledge  in  phytics^  but  what  gives  us  fi-esh  cause  to 
admire  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  that  extraordinary  man.  This  story 
of  his  predicting  earthquakes  has  so  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  generally  ranked  (as  it  is  by  Stanley)  with  that  he^  of 
trash,  which  the  enthusiastic  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  of  the  lower 
ages  have  raked  together  concerning  him.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  col- 
lections of  Pliny  the  Elder,  which  say — *'  futuro  terrse  motu,  est  tit  pmteis 
turhidior  aqua,"*  lib.  ii.  cap.  83,  that  tlie  ancients  profited  of  this  dis- 
covery, verified  by  a  modem  relation  of  Paul  Dudley,  Esq.  in  the  Phil- 
osophical Transactions,  No.  437.  p.  72,  who,  speaking  of  an  earthquake 
which  lately  happened  in  New  England,  gives  this  remarkable  account 
of  its  preceding  symptoms :  <<  A  neiglibour  of  mine,  that  has  a  well  tMrty- 
six  feet  deep,  about  three  days  before  the  earthquake,  was  surprised  to 
find  his  water,  that  used  to  be  very  sweet  and  limpid,  stink  to  ^y^»X  de- 
gree that  they  could  make  no  use  of  it,  nor  scarce  bear  in  the  house  when 
it  was  brought  in ;  and  thinking  some  carrion  was  got  into  the  well,  hs 
searched  the  bottom,  but  found  it  clear  and  good,  though  the  colour  of 
the  water  was  turned  wheyish,  or  pale.  In  about  seven  days  after  the 
earthquake,  his  water  began  to  mend,  and  in  three  days  more  returned 
to  its  former  sweetness  and  colour." 

P.  464,  I.  Csesar  (says  Cato)  bene  et  composite  paulo  ante,  in  hoc 
ordine,  de  vita  et  morte  disseniit,  credo  falsa  existumans  ea  quae  de  infcm 

*  Alluding  to  the  stoioti  wise  man. 
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MCMOR ANTUK.  Apud  cufui.  Cicero's  reply  is  to  the  same  purpose :  ita- 
(|ue  ut  aliqua  in  vita  formido  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi 
quaedam  illi  antiqiTi  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt:  quod 
videlicet  intelligebant,  his  remotis,  non  esse  mortem  ipsam  pertimescen- 
dam.  Orat,  iv.  in  Catilin.  sect.  4.  I  cannot  conceive  what  the  very 
ingenious  Mr  Moyle  could  mean  in  his  Essay  on  the  Roman  Government^ 
by  saying, — iftheimmortaliiy  of  the  soul  (by  which  he  means  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments)  had  been  an  estab- 
lished doetrinej  Caesar  wouid  not  have  derided  it  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  senate^ — Do  not  the  words  of  Cicero — Antiqui  supplicia  impiis  con' 
stituta  esse  voluerunt^  expressly  declare  it  to  be  an  estMished doctrine? 
When  Juvenal  speaks  of  the  impiety  of  Rome,  with  r^ard  to  this 
religious  opinion,  he  exhorts  the  sober  part  of  them  to  adhere  to  it,  in 
these  words: 

Bed  tu  vera  puto.    Curius  quid  sentit,  et  ambo 
SdpiadsB?  quid  Pabricius  manesque  Camilli? 

.  -^—  quoUes  hie  talis  ad  illos 

Umbra  Tenii?  cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 
Sulphura  cum  tsdis,  et  si  foret  humida  laurus. 
Illucy  heu!  Miseri  traducimur 

Those  who  understand  these  lines  can  never  doubt  whether  a  future 
state  wa9  the  established  doctrine  in  Rome. — Yet,  stranger  than  all  this, 
the  very  learned  Mosheim,  in  his  De  rebus  Christ.  Comment,  p.  15. 
speaking  of  this  licentious  part  of  Caesar's  speech,  seems  to  copy  Mr 
Moyle's  opinion  (whose  works  he  had  translated)  in  these  words— *<  Ita 
magni  hi  homines  et  Romanes  civitatis  principes  nunquam  ausi  fuissent 
loqui,  in  concilio  patmm  conscriptorum  si  religio  credere  jussisset^  mentes 
hominum  perennes  esse."  By  his  si  religio  credere  jussisset,  he  must 
mean — if  this  had  been  the  established  doctrine — ^he  could  not  mean — 
had  the  pagan  religion  in  general  enjoined  it  to  be  believed — For  there 
.  was  no  national  religion  of  paganism  without  it.  But  the  reason  he  gives 
for  his  opinion  exceeds  all  belief.  He  says,  "  Cato  is  so  far  £rom  blam- 
ing Caesar  for  this  declaration,  that  he  rather  openly  applauds  if — 
Quam  orationem  M.  Porcius  Cato,  illud  stoicae  familiae  prsesidium  et 
decus,  tantum  abest,  ut  reprehendat,  ut  potius  public^  pariter  in  senatu 
laudat."  What  are  these  terms  of  praise? — '<Sic  enim  bene  et  com- 
posite, inquit,  Guarpaulo  ante  in  hocordxne  de  vita  et  morte  disseruit; 
falsoy  credOf  existumans  ea  qua  de  vnferis  memorantur.*'  Surely  this  bene 
et  composite  disseruU^  was  so  far  from  being  intended  by  the  rigid  stoic  as 
a  compliment  on  his  capital  adversary,  that  it  was  a  severe  censure,  im- 
plying, in  every  term  made  use  of,  ihat  Caesar's  opinion  was  no  crude  or 
hasty  sentiment,  taken  up,  as  an  occasional  topic,  out  of  an  ill-judged 
compassion  for  the  cripiinals,  but  that  it  was  the  system  of  bis  school  in 

2q2 
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this  matter,  deliberately  dressed  out  with  all  the  dianns  of  his  own  do- 
qnence,  in  a  stupid  and  correct  dissertation. 

P.  458,  K.  Acad.  Qiuest.  lib.  iy. — The  learned  Mosheim  has  done  me 
the  honour  of  abridging  my  reasoning  on  this  head  in  the  followiiig  mas- 
iiBT~^aeademiciy  meliores  licet  et  sapientiores  seepHeis  videri  teUenif 
seque  tamen  mali  et  pemiciosi  erant.  Id  ipsum  enim  dogma,  in  quo  fit 
et  ratio  disciplinse  scepticse  posita  erat,  probabant;  ''Nihil  cognosci,  nihS 
percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse,  et  de  omnibus  idcirco  rebus,  nullo  intefpoaito 
judicio>  disputandum  esse."  Hoc  unum  inter  utrosque  intererat,  quod 
cum  sceptici  statuerent,  ''nulli  rei  ad  sentiendum,  sed  perpetuo  dispa- 
tandum  esse."  Academici  e  contrario  sciscerent  ''in  illia,  qwe  Ten 
speciem  haberent  seu  probabilia.  viderentur,  acquiescendum  esae."  Aiqm 
hoc  ^pmm  PBOBABDLE  cut  sapieniem  adsentiri  valebant  academici^  huv- 
QUAM  nxi  BEPBRiEBANT.  Quarc  uou  sccus  ac  sceptici  infirmare  oninia 
et  incerta  reddere  studebant.  Id  vero  qui  agunt,  ut  dubium  prorsus  et 
anceps  videntur  utrum — Animi  4iMriafUur  an  supernni^  4^.  I}e  rebm 
Christ.  Comment,  p.  22. 

P.  458,  L.  The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  judgment 
of  a  learned  French  writer  on  the  account  here  given  of  the  AoEdemiei 
— L'on  fait  voir  que  I'on  doit  exclure  de  ce  nombre  [des  sectes  dogma- 
tistes]  les  nouveaux  Academiciens,  purs  sceptiques,  quoy  qu'il  y  ak 
quelques  auteurs  modemes  qui  pretendent  le  contraire,  et  entre  antres  IL 
Middleton,  auteur  de  la  nouvelle  Vie  du  Ciceron  Angloia.  Mats  si  Too 
examine  la  source  ou  il  a  puis^  ses  sentimens,  Ton  trouvera  que  e'est  dans 
les  apologies  que  les  academiciens  eux  memes  ont  fiutes  pour  cadier  le 
scepticisme  qui  leur  6toit  reproche  par  toutes  les  autres  sectes ;  et  de 
cette  maniere  on  pourroit  soutenir  qui  les  Pyrrhoniens  memes  n'etoient 
point  sceptiques.  Qu'on  se  ressouvienne  seulement  que,  suivant  k 
raport  de  Ciceron,  Arcesilaus,  fondateur  de  la  nouvelle  academic,  nioit 
que  Ton  fut  certain  de  sa  propre  existence.  Apres  un  trait  semblabk, 
et  plusieurs  autres  qui  sont  raportes — on  laisse  au  lecteur  k  decider  do 

caractere  de  cette  secte  et  du  jugement  qu*en  porte  M.  Middleton. M- 

De  S.  Diss,  sur  V  Union  de  la  Religion,  de  la  Morale ,  et  de  la  JPolitiqve, 
Pref.p.\2. 

P.  459)  M.  Tully  assures  us  that  those  of  the  old  aeademjf  were  dog- 
matists, Qu€Bst.  Acad.  lib.  i.  Nihil  enim  inter  peripateticos  et  acadx- 
MIAM  illam  VETEREM  differebat ;  for  that  the  peripatetics  were  dogma- 
tists nobody  ever  doubted.  Yet  the  same  Tully,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  book,  ranks  them  with  the  sceptics.  Hanc  academiam  kovam 
appellabant,  quae  mihi  vetus  videtur;  for  such  certainly  was  the  new 
academy.  The  way  of  reconciling  Cicero  to  himself  I  take  to  be  this: 
Where  he  speaks  of  the  conformity  between  the  peripatetics  and  the  M 
academy,  he  considers  Plato  as  the  founder  of  the  old  academy:  this 
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appears  from  the  following  words,  Academ.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Alter  [nempe 
Plato]  quia  reliquit  perfectissimam  disciplinam,  peripateticos  et  aca- 
demicos,  nominibus  differentes,  re  congruentes :  and  where  he  speaks  of 
the  conformity  between  the  new  academy  and  the  oldy  he  considers  So- 
crates as  the  founder  of  the  M  academy •  For  the  new^  as  we  here  see, 
dumed  the  nearest  relation  to  their  master.  Thus  Dt  Nai.  Dear.  lib. 
i.  cap.  5.  he  says,  Ut  hec  in  philosophia  ratio  contra  omnia  disserendi, 
nullamque  rem  apertejudicandi,/>ro/0cto  d  Socraiey  repetita  abArcesilaOf 
confirmata  d  Cameadey  &c.  But  Tully,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  very 
place  where  he  ^)eaks  of  the  agreement  between  the  new  and  aid  aca- 
demy, understands  Plato  as  the  founder  of  the  old ;  Hanc  academiam 
novam  appdlant ;  quae  mihi  vetus  videtur,  si  quidem  PUUonem  ex  ilia 
▼etere  numeramus;  cujus  in  libris  nihil  adfirmatur,  et  in  utramque  partem 
multa  disseruntur;  de  omnibus  quaeritur,  nihil  certi  dicitur.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Plato  had  a  twofold  character:  and  is  to  be  considered, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  disciple  and  historian  of  Socrates;  and  on  the 
other,  as  the  head  of  a  sect  himself  and  master  of  Xenocrates  and  Aris- 
totle. As  the  disciple,  he  affirms  nothing;  as  the  master,  he  is  a  dog' 
maiist.  Under  tliejirst  character,  Socrates  and  he  are  the  same ;  under 
the  second,  they  are  very  different.  Tully  here  ^)eaks  of  him  under  the 
Jirsty  as  appears  from  what  he  says  of  him,  nihil  adfirmatuTy  Sfc.  Plato, 
in  this  place,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  Socrates.  The  not  distinguishing 
his  double  character  hath  occasioned  much  dispute  amongst*  the  ancients; 
as  the  not  observing  that  Cicero  hath,  throughout  his  writings,  made 
that  distinction,  hath  much  embarrassed  the  modems.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  tells  us,  there  were  infinite  disputes  about  Plato's  character;  some 
holding  that  he  did  dogmatize,  others  that  he  did  not.  'E^ii  li  toaxi)  vrAwtg 
hrl,  jml  ol  fiip  ^tMftP  auTOp  loyfcmrl^upf  o/  S*  oC^  Lib.  iii.  Seg.  51.  Sextus 
Empiricus  says  the  same  thing:  roy  VlKdru»ti  cSp,  o/  fUr  ^/tmrtJiip  i^tufaw 
tlitm,  d  U  «Toei|^«iri»«V.    He  then  tells  you,  some  distinguished  better: 

K«r«i  U  r\  'h^/AartjUv.  *  £y  f^h  yti^  TOig  yvfApovrtxMi  ^a^l  A^yo/^,  ly^«  o  Imm^A' 
rnt  tladytrm  iroi  TtU^tip  x^s  Ti0»{  i  iyap{(6fup0f  x^  v^trrdg,  yvi^ttufrtiUp  rt 
K§i\  mx^fAOiTttUif  ^tufiw  tx;U9  tfvroV  ;(«^««t«(«*  Boy/««r/»«ir  )^,  Ma  oxwhd^uw, 
mxo^tttPtTUt  ^rof  hd  ^ttx^drovsf  n  T//««/oy,  4  r'<^  tZp  rotovrtuf.     That  Cicero 

made  the  distinction  delivered  above,  we  shall  now  see.  In  the  acade- 
mic questions,  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  disciple  and  historian  of  Socrates ; 
and,  under  that  character,  nihil  adfirmatur,  et  in  utramque  partem  multa 
disseruntur,  de  omnibus  quaeritur,  nihil  certi  dicitur.  In  his  Offices  he 
speaks  of  him  as  different  from  Socrates,  and  ihe  founder  of  a  sect:  and 
then  he  is  a  dogmatist,  and,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  reliquit  perfectissimam 
disciplinam  peripateticos  et  academicos  nominibus  differentes,  re  con- 
gruentes. His  words  to  his  son  are:  Sed  tamen  nostra  [nempe  acade- 
mica]  leges  non  multum  a  peripateticis  dissidentia,  quoniam  utrique  et 
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Socratici  et  Platonici  esse  volumus ;  i.  e.  He  tells  his  son,  that  he  wodd 
both  dogmatize  like  Plato,  and  sceptieize  like  Socrates.     But  GneTiiiSy 
not  apprehending  this  double  character  of  Plato,  would  change  Socratict, 
to  stoici.     For,  says  he,  qui  dicere  potest  se  utrumque  esse  vohiisw 
Platonicum  et  Socraticum ;  perinde  est  ac  si  scripsisset  utnunque  se  Tdk 
esse  peripateticum  et  Aristoteleum.     But  there  was  a  vast  difleroioe 
between  Plato,  founder  of  the  academy,  and  Socrates  ;  tboagh  none  be- 
tween Plato  the  disciple  and  historian  of  Socrates,  and  Socrates. — The 
fortime  of  this  note  has  been  very  singular ;  and  will  afford  ns  a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  answerers  and  their  ways.     One 
man  writing  something  about  Plato  and  the  ancients:  and  reading  what 
is  here  said  of  Plato's  dogmatizing,  abuses  the  author  for  making  him  t 
doffnuUist:  and  another  who  had  to  do,  I  do  liot  know  how,  with  Sth 
crcUes  and  the  modernsy  and  reading  what  relates  to  Plato's  scepticiang, 
is  as  plentiful,  in  his  ribaldry  and  ill  language,  for  making  him  a  gcepiie: 
while  the  author  was,  all  the  time,  giving  an  historical  relation  of  what 
others  made  him ;  and  only  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  yarious  ac- 
counts. 

P.  462,  M.*  Tusc.  Disp.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. — Honore  refers  to  his  pkUih 
sophkc  character;  and  auctaritcUe  to  his  legislative.  The  common  read- 
ing is,  cum  honore  et  discipline,  tum  etiam  auctoritate.  Dr  B.  in  his 
emendations  on  the  Tusc.  Qusest.  saw  this  was  faulty ;  but  not  reflectisg 
on  the  complicated  character  of  Pythagoras,  and  perhaps  not  attending 
to  Cicero's  purpose  (which  was,  not  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  his  philo- 
sophy, but  of  the  repiUation  he  had  in  Magna  Graecia)  he  seems  not  to 
have  hit  upon  the  true  reading.  H^  objects  to  honorcy  because  the  par- 
ticles cum  and  tum  require  a  greater  difference  in  the  tilings  spoken  of, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  honos  and  auctoritas:  which  reasoning  would  hare 
been  just,  had  only  a  philosophic  character,  or  only  a  legislatirey  been 
the  subject.  But  it  was  Cicero's  plain  meaning,  to  present  Pythagoras 
under  both  these  views.  So  that  honosy  which  is  the  proper  consequence 
of  succeeding  in  the  first ;  and  auctoritaSy  of  succeeding  in  the  latter ;  have 
all  the  real  difference  that  cum  and  tum  require;  at  least  Plutarch 
thought  so,  when  he  applied  words  of  the  very  same  import  to  the  Egyp- 
tian soldiery  and  the  priesthood;  to  whom,  like  the  legislator  and  phi- 
losopher, the  one  having  power  and  the  other  wisdom,  auctorit€U  and 
honos  distinctly  belong : — top  fAi»  h*  iith^iav,  rou  ^  hd  oo^iupi  ftip^y^  A3I* 
HMA  xflti  TIMHN  ?xojrTOf.  De  laid,  et  Osir.  Another  objection,  the 
learned  critic  brings  against  the  common,  has  more  weight;  which  is. 
that  in  honore  et  disciplinOy  two  words  are  joined  together  as  very 
similar  in  sense,  which  have  scarce  any  affinity  or  relation  to  one  another : 
on  which  account  he  would  read  moke  et  discipUna.  But  this,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  has  been  said  a})ovc;  renders  the  whole  sentence  lamr 
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and  imperfect:  I  would  venture  therefore  to  read,  (only  changing  a  sin- 
gle letter)  tenuit  Magnam  illam  Grrseciam  cum  honore  ex  disciplina,  tu  ^ 
etiam  auctoritate:  then  all  will  be  right,  diseipUna  referring  equally  to 
konare  and  auctoritatey  as  implying  both  his  philosophic  and  civil  insti- 
tutions. 

P.  466,  P.  Denumsiraiio  JSvangelica;  which,  because  the  world 
would  not  accept  for  demanstrationy  and  because  he  had  no  better  to 
give,  after  a  long  and  vain  search  for  certaifUy  throughout  all  the  regions 
of  erudition,  he  attempted,  by  the  help  of  Sextus  EmpiricuSy  in  order  to 
keep  himself  in  credit,  to  show  that  no  such  thing  was  to  be  had.  And 
so  composed  his  book  of  the  Weakness  of  human  Understanding,  Male- 
branche  has  laid  open  his  ridiculous  case  with  great  force  and  skill — '^  II 
est  vrai  qu'il  y  en  a  quelques-uns  qui  reconnoissent  apres  vingt  ou  trente 
annees  de  temps  perdu,  qu'ib  n'ont  rien  appris  dans  leur  lectures ;  mais 
il  ne  leur  plait  pas  de  nous  le  dire  avec  sincerite.  H  faut  auparavant 
qu*ils  ayent  prouv^,  ^  leur  mode,  qu^on  ne  pent  rien  scavoir;  et  puis 
apres  ils  le  confessent;  parce  qu'alors  ils  croyent  le  pouvoir  faire  sans 
qu'on  se  mocque  de  leur  ignorance.'' 

P.  475,  P.*  Geddes,  or  his  Glasgow  editorSy  (to  mention  them  for 
once)  in  the  Essay  on  the  compositum  of  the  aneientSy  are  here  very 
angry  at  the  author  for  charging  Plato  with  making  a  manstrous  mis^ 
aiUaneey  merely  (as  they  say)  because  he  added  the  study  of  physics  to 
that  of  tnorcUs  ;  and  employ  six  pages  in  defending  Plato's  conduct.  As 
these  insolent  scribblers  could  not  see  then,  so  possibly  they  will  not  be 
ready  to  learn  now,  that  the  term  of  monstrous  tnis-alUancey  which  I 
gave  to  Plato's  project,  of  incorporating  the  Pythagoric  and  Socratic 
schools,  referred  to  the  opposite  and  contrary  geniuses  of  those  schools 
in  their  mannsr  of  treating  their  subjects,  not  to  any  difference  which 
there  is  in  their  subjects  themselves.  The  mis-alliance  was  not  in  Join- 
ing physios  to  nujrals;  but  in  joining  a  £uiatic  mysticism  to  the  cool 
logic  of  conmion  sense. 

P.  481,  Q.  The  unfairness  of  readers  when  their  passions  have  made 
them  become  writers,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived:  some  of  these  have  re- 
presented the  three  last  testimonies  as  given  to  prove  that  Plato  believed 
no  future  state  at  all:  though  the  author  had  plainly  and  expressly  de- 
dared,  but  a  page  or  two  before,  p.  480,  as  well  as  at  p.  441,  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  future  state  which  Plato  did  believe ;  he  refers  to  it  again 
at  p.  481,  and  what  is  more,  observes  here,  on  this  last  passage,  that 
Celsus  alludes  to  this  very  future  state  of  Plato.  And  what  was  it  but  this, 
— that  future  happiness  and  misery  were  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequences of  virtue  and  vice :  vice  being  supposed  to  produce  that  im- 
becility and  sluggishness  which  clogged  and  retarded  the  soul,  and 
hindered  it  from  penetrating  into  the  higher  regions. 
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P.  483,  R.  ThbwiU  explain  the  cauie  of  a  fiust  which  Ooeit>obMnr«t 
concerning  them,  where  he  speaks  of  the  liberty  whidi  the  Greek  pliilo- 
sophers  had  taken,  in  inventing  new  words — *'ex  omnibiiB  philoflophit 
STOici  plurima  novavenmt.''  de  Fin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  For  the  moie  a 
teacher  deviates  from  conunon  notions,  and  the  discipline  of  netnrep  the 
less  able  he  will  be  to  express  himself  by  words  already  in  use. 

P.  485,  8.  This  strange  stoical  &ncy,  that  the  same  aoenee  of  mn 
and  things  should  revive  and  re-appear,  can  be  only  well  aocoonted  6r 
by  the  credit  they  gave  to  the  dotages  of  judicial  astrology,  to  which 
their  doctrine  of  &te  much  disposed  them.  This  renovation  was  to 
happen  in  the  obeat  Pultonic  txab,  when  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  supposed  to  b^in  their  courses  anew,  from  the  same  points  froM 
which  they  first  set  out  at  their  creation.     So  Ansoniua, 

— —  Caonimpto  iim^ii#  qui  dicltnr  aimo 
Ranus  in  tntiqimm  Tenient  vaga  fideim  cammi, 
QiialU  dispositi  itetenat  ab  origina  mundf. 

P.  486,  T.  Cicero  makes  the  famous  orator,  M.  AntoniuSy  gives  this 
as  the  reason  why  he  hid  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy  from 
the  people^-T^ic  decrevi  [inquit  Antonius]  philosophari  potius,  at  Neep- 
tolemus  apud  Ennium,  pawns:  nam  amnino  haud  placet.  Sed  tamen 
hsec  est  mea  sententia,  quam  videbar  exposuisse.  Ego  ista  studia  non 
improbo,  moderata  modo  sint:  opinionem  istorum  studionun,  et  so^- 
cionem  artifieii  apud  eos,  qui  res  judicent,  oratori  adversariam  erne 
arbitror.  Imminuit  enim  et  oratoris  auctoritatem  et  orationis  (idem 
De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

P.  486,  U.  Orat  pro  Mursena.  It  must  be  owned,  that  these  words, 
at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  a  difibrent  meaning.  And  the  duputandi 
causa  looks  as  if  the  observation  was  confined  to  stoicism.  For  this  sect 
had  so  entirely  engrossed  the  dialectics^  that  the  followers  of  Zeno  were 
more  frequently  called  dialectici  than  stoici.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
plainly  appears,  I  think,  from  the  context,  that  the  other  sense  is  the 
true.  TuUy  introduces  his  observation  on  Cato's  singularity  in  these 
words :  et  quoniam  nan  est  nobis  luec  oratio  habenda  aut  cum  imperita 
mukitudinCf  aui  in  aliquo  conventu  agrestium^  audacius  paulo  de  studiis 
humanitatis,  qwe  et  mihi  et  vobis  nota  etjucunda  sunt^  dispuiabo.  Here 
he  declares,  his  design  is  not  to  give  his  thoughts  of  the  stoics  in  parti- 
cular (though  they  furnished  the  occasion),  but  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
in  general,  de  studiis  humanitatis.  He  then  runs  through  the  stoical 
paradoxes,  and  concludes — Hsec  homo  ingeniosissimus  M.  C  orHpuity 
&c  But  had  it  been  his  intention  to  confine  the  observation  to  the 
stoics,  on  account  of  their  great  name  in  logic,  he  must  have  said  kamc^ 
not  h4K:  it  being  their  logic^  not  Ham  paradoxtSy  which  was  of  use  in 
disputation. 
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P.  489,  X.  Lucullus  had  been  declaiming  very  tragically  against  the 
academy,  when  Tully  entered  on  its  def<mce;  in  which  he  thought  it 
proper  to  premise  something  concerning  himself.  Aggrediar  igitur,  says 
he,  si  pauca  ante,  quasi  de  fama  me  a  dixero*  He  then  declares,  that, 
had  he  embraced  the  academy  out  of  vanity,  or  love  of  contradiction,  it 
had  not  only  reflected  on  his  sense,  but  on  his  honour:  Itaque  nisi  in- 
eptum  putarem  in  tali  disputatione  id  facere,  quod  cum  de  republica  dis- 
ceptatur  fieri  interdum  solet:  jurarem  per  Jovem,  &c.  From  hence  I 
gather  that  though  the  question  here  be  of  the  academic  philosophy,  and 
of  Cicero  as  an  academic;  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  he  is  now  to  vindicate him-i 
self  in  a  point  in  which  his  honour  was  concerned;  the  protestation  is 
general,  and  concerns  his  constant  turn  of  mind;  which  always  inclined 
him,  he  says,  to  speak  his  sentiments. 

P.  492,  Y.  The  learned  author  of  the  exact  and  elegant  History  of 
CicerOy  hath  since  turned  Una  circumstance  to  the  support  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  with  regard  to  his  hero's  sentiments: — ''But  some,"  says  he, 
''have  been  apt  to  consider  them  [t.  e,  the  passages  in  TuUy's  philosophic 
writings  in  fiivour  of  a  future  state]  as  the  flourishes  rather  of  his  eloquence 
than  the  conclusions  of  his  reason.  Since  in  other  parts  of  his  woriu  he 
seems  to  intimate,  not  only  a  diffidence,  butadisbelief  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  especiaUy 
in  his  letters,  where  he  is  supposed  to  declare  his  mind  with  the  greatest 
frankness.  But^— in  a  melancholy  hour,  when  the  spirits  are  depressed, 
the  same  argument  would  not  appear  to  him  with  the  same  force,  but 
doubts  and  difficulties  get  the  ascendant,  and  what  humoured  his  present 
chagrin  find  the  readiest  admission.  The  passages  alleged  [t.  e.  in  this 
place  of  the  Divine  Legation^  were  all  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  season 
of  his  dejection,  when  all  things  were  going  wrong  with  him,  and  in  the 
height  of  CsBsar's  power,"  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  561.  ed.  4.  Thus,  every  thing 
hath  two  academical  handles.  But  still,  my  candid  friend  will  allow  me 
to  say,  they  cannot  both  be  right.  It  is  confessed,  that  a  desponding 
temper,  like  that  of  Cicero,  will,  in  a  melancholy  hour,  be  always  inclin- 
ed to  fear  the  worst.  But  to  what  are  its  fears  confined?  Without 
doubt  to  the  issue  of  that  very  affidr,  for  which  we  are  distressed.  A 
melancholy  hour  would  have  just  the  contrary  influence  on  our  other 
cogitations.  And  this  by  the  wise  and  gracious  disposition  of  nature; 
that  the  mind  may  endeavour  to  make  up  by  an  abundance  of  hope  in 
one  quarter  what  through  the  persuasion  of  its  fears,  it  hath  sufi*ered 
itself  to  part  from,  in  another.  So  that  unless  Cicero  were  made  differently 
from  all  other  men,  one  might  venture  to  say,  his  hopes  offiiiure  good 
(had  philosophy  permitted  him  to  entertain  any  hopes  at  all)  would  have 
risen  in  proportion  to  his  fears  of  the  present.  And  this  is  seen  every 
day  in  fact.     For  it  is  nothing  but  this  natural  disposition  that  makes 
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men  of  the  vnald  so  generally  fly  eyen  to  supentitioii  for  tlie  solace  of 
their  misfortunes.  But  the  excellent  author  of  the  OtUmcqI  Imquity  imio 
the  Opinions  of  the  Ancieni  Philowphers  goes  furthw.  <<  Cicera,"  says 
he,  '^very  frankly  declares  in  his  Tiuculans  themselves  that  this  [the 
mortality  or  the  no  separate  existence  of  the  soul]  was  the  moat  real  and 
efifectual,  the  most  solid  and  substantial  comfort  that  could  be  adminis- 
tered against  the  fear  of  death.  In  his  first  Tusculan,  he  undttrtakes  to 
prove,  that  death  was  not  an  evil;  and  this  !#<,  because  it  was  not  attend- 
ed with  any  actual  punishment,  or  positive  and  real  misery  ;  2dfyf  he 
rises  higher,  and  labours  to  prove,  that  men  ought  to  look  upon  death  as  a 
blessing  rather  than  an  evil^  as  the  soul,  after  its  departure  from  the  body, 
might  be  hxppy  in  another  life.  In  the  first  part  he  siqiposes  the  mor- 
tality and  extinction  of  the  soul  at  death;  in  the  second  he  plainly  sap- 
poses,  that  it  will  survive  the  b||||ibr%  Now  the  question  is,  on  which 
doctrine  does  he  lay  most  stn^ssi^^  which  of  these  two  notions,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  would  serve  'best  to  fortify  and  prepare  men  against 
the  fear  of  death?  And  luckily  Cicero  himself  has  long  since  deter- 
mined this  point  for  us;  having  in  the  first  Tusculan  brougfat  aeveral 
reasons  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  after  all  very  frank- 
ly declares,  that  they  had  no  great  validity  and  force;  that  the  nKMt 
solid  and  substantial  argument,  which  could  be  urged  against  the  fear  of 
death,  was  the  very  consideration  advanced  in  his  letters,  or  the  doctrine 
which  makes  it  the  utter  period  of  our  being:  and  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  book  he  proceeds  to  argue  chiefly  on  this  supposition,  as  being  the 
best  calculated  to  support  men  against  the  fear  and  terror  of  death.  The 
arguments  which  he  urged  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  seem 
sometimes  to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
immediately  addressed ;  he  declares  himself  fond  of  the  opinion,  and  re- 
solves not  to  part  with  it.  Nemo  me  de  immortalitcUe  depellet.  To 
this  Cicero  replies,  laudo  id  quidem;  etsi  nihil  nimis,  oportet  confidere: 
movemur  enim  ssepe  aliquo  acute  concluso:  labamus  mutamusque  senten- 
tiam  clarioribus  etiam  in  rebus ;  in  his  est  enim  aliqua  obscuritas.  Id 
igitur  si  accident,  simus  armati,  cap.  32.  He  does  not  seem  to  lay  any 
great  stress  on  the  notion  of  a  future  state ;  nihil  oportet  nimis  confidere. 
He  owns  that  the  arguments,  alleged  in  support  of  it,  were  rather  specious 
than  solid:  movemur  enim  saepe  aliquo  acute  concluso.  That  they  were 
not  plain  and  clear  enough  to  make  any  strong  and  lasting  impression: 
labamus  mutamusque  sentcntiam  clarioribus  etiam  in  his  rebus ;  in  his  est 
enim  aliqua  obscuritas.  That  therefore  the  best  remedy  at  all  events,  would 
be  the  notion  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body ;  id  igitur  si  accident,  simus 
armati.  Having  then  explained  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  death  could  not  be  consid€*red  as 
an  evil,  on  the  supposition  that  the  soul  was  to  perisli  with  the  body. 
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"  When  therefore  he  would  teach  men  to  Contemn  the  terrors  of  death, 
he  grounds  his  main  argument  on  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  As  to  the 
notion  of  a  future  state,  it  was  maintained  by  arguments  too  subtile  to 
work  a  real  and  lasting  conviction ;  it  was  not  thought  dear  enough  to 
make  any  deep  and  strong  impression.  He  has  therefore  recourse  to  the 
extinction  of  the  soul,  as  the  most  comfortable  consideration  that  could 
be  employed  against  the  fear  of  death.  This  was  not  then  a  topic  that 
was  peculiar  to  the  season  of  dejection  and  distress ;  it  was  not  thrown  out 
only  accidentally,  when  he  was  not  considerii^  the  subject,  but  was  used 
in  the  works  that  were  deliberately  and  professedly  written  on  this  very 
point.  It  could  not  therefore  be  occaiional  only,  and  suited  to  the  present 
circumstances,  as  Dr  Middleton  in  his  reasoning  all  along  supposes." 

P.  503,  Z.  Dion  Cassius  teUs  us»  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  689  the 
government  consulted,  what  the.  lusta{ian  caUs,  the  augury  of  safety^  a 
sort  of  divination ;  to  learn  if  the  godpfmived  in  good  part  the  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  the  people.  This  eesemony  was  only  to  be  performed 
in  that  year,  during  the  course  of  which,  no  allies  of  Rome  had  defected 
from  her,  no  armies  had  appeared  in  the  field,  and  no  battle  had  been 
fought  A  ceremony  which  plainly  arose  from  the  ancient  notion  of  an 
enmaus  demofh  then  most  to  be  dreaded  when  the  felicity  of  states  or  of 
private  men  was  at  its  height. 

P.  507»  AA.  Tusc  Disp.  lib.  v.  cap.  13.  The  words  si  hoc  feu  est 
dictUy  had  been  omitted  by  accident,  in  my  quotation. — But  answerers 
saw  a  mystery  in  this  omission,  which  could  be  nothing  but  my  con- 
sciousness that  the  omitted  words  made  against  me.  They  are  now 
inserted  to  show  that  they  make  entirely  for  me;  and  that  Cicero  used 
the  word  deeerptus  in  the  literal  sense ;  for,  if  only  in  a  figuraiieey  he 
had  no  occasion  to  soften  it  with  a  sahoa  reverewtia. 

P.  507>  BB.  It  properly  signifies  what  hath  neither  beginning  nor 
end;  though  frequently  used  in  the  improper  sense  of  having  no  end* 
And  indeed,  we  may  observe  in  most  of  the  Latin  writers,  an  unphilo- 
sophic  license  in  the  use  of  mixed  modes  by  substituting  one  for  ano- 
ther: the  providing  against  the  ill  effects  of  this  abuse,  to  which  these 
sort  of  words  are  chiefly  liable,  gave  the  ancient  Roman  lawyers  great 
trouble;  as  af^iears  from  what  one  of  them  observes,  *'  Jurisconsultorum 
summus  circa  verborum  pbofiuetatsm  labor  est."  Hence  the  com- 
posers of  the  Justinian  Digest  found  a  necessity  of  having  one  whole 
book  of  their  Pandects  employed  de  verborum  significaiione.  The 
abuse  arose,  in  a  good  measure,  from  their  not  being  early  broken  and 
inured  to  abstract  reasoning:  it  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
were  eminent  for  speculation,  are  infinitely  more  exact  in  their  use  of 
mixed  modes;  not  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  superior 
abundance  of  the  Greek  language. 
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P.  510.  CC  It  hath  been  x>bjected  to  me,  that  this  doetrine  of  the 
refiuiaH  of  the  soul  was  very  consistent  with  the  bdief  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  the  iniermediate  space  between  death 
and  the  resolution  of  the  soul  into  the  ri  U.  But  these  objectors  fofgot 
that  it  had  been  shown,  that  those  philosoi^ers  who  hdd  the  refiMka 
not  to  be  immediate,  heUemd  the  soul  to  be  confined  to  a  aoeeessivs 
course  of  transmigrations  entirely  physical.  So  that  there  was  no  mors 
room  for  a  moral  state  of  reward  and  punishment  hereafter,  than  if  the 
resolution  had  been  immediate. 

P.  517.  DD.  A^m  iiMim  Vnt^im^  AA0r02  f/^  t4»  *X«v  f^  rt»  ra#. 
T^.  But  the  elder  Platonists  talked  another  language:  if  Virgil  may  be 
aUowed  to  know  what  they  said: 

E«e  apihus  ptrtem  dlTins  mentis,  et  hawtoi 
iBtberiot  dtizera.    Daum  namqaa  ira  par 


P.  517.  £E.  But  they  were  not  content  to  speak  a  language  dif- 
ferent fh>m  their  master.  They  would,  sometimes,  make  him  speak 
theirs.  So  Hierocles  teUs  us,  PUUo  sud,  that  '<  when  Grod  made  the 
visible  world,  he  had  no  occasion  for  pre-existent  matter  to  work  upon. 
His  will  was  sufficient  to  bring  all  creatures  into  being.^     '^tx^^  yd^ 

mvrf  it(  vieiorm9t9  r«y  Sttrttw  ri  olxtTop  /Sot^n/Mi.     De  PtUo  ei  I^rov.  ad  Pkoi. 

But  where  Plato  said  this  we  are  yet  to  learn. 

Terrasque,  tractiuque  marls,  ocdumqae  profundum, 

Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  Tiaoa,  genus  omne  feimmm, 

Qtiemque  sibi  tenues  naacaniem  arceaaere  ritaa. 

Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  ruoluta  referri. 

Omnia.  Georg.  !▼.  222, 

But  now  what  temptation  could  the  kUer  Platonists  have  to  make  this 
alteration  in  favour  of  paganism,  if  their  master  and  his  first  followers 
called  the  human  soul  a  part  of  God  only  in  a  loose  metaphorical  sense? 
for  such  a  sense  could  have  reflected  no  disgrace  upon  their  systems. 

A  passage  of  Plutarch  will  show  us  the  whole  change  and  alteration 
of  this  system  in  one  view ;  where,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the  phi- 
losophers, he  says,  '^  PrTHAGOKAS  and  Plato  held  the  soul  to  be  im- 
mortal ;  for  that,  launching  out  into  the  soul  of  the  universe,  it  returns  to 
its  parent  and  original.  The  stoics  say,  that  on  its  leaving  the  body 
the  more  infirm  (that  is,  the  soul  of  the  ignorant)  suffers  the  lot  of  the 
body:  but  the  more  vigorous  (that  is,  the  soul  of  the  wise)  endures  to 
the  conflagration.  Democritus  and  Epicurus  say,  the  soul  is  mortal^ 
and  perishes  with  the  body:  Pythagoras  and  Pjlato,  that  the  reason- 
able soul  is  immortal  (for  that  the  soul  is  not  God,  but  the  workman- 
ship of  the  eternal  God)  and  that  the  irrational  is  mortaL**  Ilyimyi^mf^ 
IlAflirAMr,  d0Sa^T$9  liitm  ri^ir  >^yx9ir*  iitovwap  y«f  tig  re  row  taptii  ^^XM»  dpm)^^ 
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tUhpwri^mw  Sfim  rots  9vy*^ifim9i  yiiMm  (rtUfrmw  U  fTy*/  r«ry  AttrnMrmi)  rjy 
'hi  ifj^^ri^p^  o7«  IffW  vff^j  ro^f  vo^f,  Mti  ^(XC'  ^  i»«ve«ffMi(.     Aif^v^/To; 

pUw  Xayix^y,  d^4»^O0  (»ml  yt^  r4»  >^x4»f  e^  ^mV,  itXA*  l^oir  Ttv  cITd/ov  OmS 

There  is  something  very  observable  in  this  passage.  He  gives  the  opin* 
ions  of  the  several  philosophers  concerning  the  soul.  He  b^ns  with  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato:  goes  on  to  the  stoics,  Democritus  and  Epicurus ;  and 
then  returns  back  to  P3rthagoras  and  Plato  again.  This  seems  to  be  irr^u- 
lar  enough ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst.  His  account  of  the  Pythagorean  and 
Platonic  doctrine  concerning  the  soul,  with  which  he  sets  out,  contradicts 
that  with  which  he  concludes.  For,  the  launching  out  into  the  soul  of  the 
universe^  which  is  hiBjirsi  account,  implies,  and  is,  the  language  of  those 
who  say,  that  the  soul  was  part  of  the  substance  of  God;  whereas  his  se^ 
eond  account  expressly  declares  that  the  soul  was  not  Grod,  that  is,  part  of 
God,  but  only  his  workmanship.  Let  me  observe  too,  that  what  he  says 
further,  in  this  second  account,  of  the  rational  soul's  being  inunortal,  and 
the  irrational,  mortal,  contradicts  what  he  in  another  place  of  the  same 
tract,  quoted  above,  teUs  us,  was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
concerning  the  soul;  namely,  that  the  human  and  brutal,  the  rational 
and  irrational,  were  of  the  same  nature,  IlvStty6^»(f  nx«rtfir  Xoy/M^^  ftiif 

rnf  Wx^«#/«y  rZr  vuftAxM*,  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Very 
easily.  This  tract  of  the  placits  of  the  philosophers  was  an  extract  from 
the  authoi^s  conunon-place:  in  which,  doubtless,  were  large  collections 
from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  both  before  and  after  Christ.  It 
is  plain  then,  that  in  the  passage  in  question  he  b^ns  with  those  who 
went  before;  and  ends  with  those  who  came  after.  And  it  was  the 
language  of  those  after,  to  call  the  human  soul,  not  (like  their  predeces- 
sors) a  part  of  Grod,  but  his  workmanship:  so  Plotinus,  who  came  still 
later,  tells  us,  that  the  soul  is  from  Gody  and  yet  has  a  dijfferent  exist" 
ence:  it  was  in  their  language,  to  call  the  brutal  soul  mortal:  and  so 
afterwards  Porphyry,  we  find,  says,  every  irrational  power  is  resolved 
into  the  life  of  the  whole:  for,  this  resolution  or  "kiwn  was  qualified  with 
the  title  of  «^#«^/«,  or  ^^m^/*»  indifferently,  as  they  were  disposed  to 
hide  or  to  reveal  its  real  nature.  While  they  held  all  souls  subject  to 
this  resolution,  they  would,  of  course,  keep  it  amongst  their  sobcbets, 
and  call  it  immortality.  When  they  began  to  make  a  distinction,  and 
only  subjected  the  irrational  soul  to  this  resolution^  as  in  the  passage' 
of  Porphyry,  then  they  would  call  it  mortaliiyy  as  in  the  passage  of 
Plutarch ;  a  passage  which,  though  hitherto  esteemed  an  indigested  heap 
of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  is  now,  we  presume,  reasonably  well 
explained  and  reconciled  to  itself. 
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P.  520,  F  F.  It  is  remarkable  that  Democritus,  the  master  of  Epi- 
ciiruB,  gave  but  two  qualities  to  matter, y£^tirtf  and  bulk,  i.  e.  exiensiom. 
His  disciple  gave  three,  by  adding  okavity.  This  quality  was  as 
sensible  as  the  other  two.  What  shall  we  say?  Thai  Democritiis 
penetrated  so  far  into  matter,  as  to  see  that  gravity  did  not  essenti- 
ally belong  unto  it,  but  was  a  quality  superinduced  upon  it.  Certain  it 
is,  what  Dr  Clarke  conjectures,  in  his  dispute  with  Leibnitx,  that  J^- 
eurw^s  philosophy  wtu  a  corm^  and  cUheiHical  perversUm  of  mumt 
more  ancieniy  and  perhaps  better  philosophy. 

P.  527,  G  G.  But  this  has  been  the  humour  of  the  sealons  partisans 
of  a  fiiTourite  cause,  in  all  ages.  Honest  Anthony  Woois  recom- 
mending fr  MS.  of  a  brother  antiquary,  one  Henry  Lyte,  entitled.  Com- 
jectural  Notes  touching  the  Original  of  the  University  of  Oxom  and 
also  ofBritainj  observes  with  great  complacency — ^  In  this  are  many 
pretty  fanciesy  whidi  may  be  of  some  tte,  as  occasion  shaU  senpe,  by 
way  of  reply  for  Oxon^  against  the  far-fetched  antiquities  of  Cam- 
bridgie." — ^A  dispute  had  arisen  between  these  two  ftunous  universities, 
not  concerning  the  superior  excellence  of  the  one  or  other  institution ; 
bat  of  the  superior  antiquity  only.  In  a  contention  of  the  first  kind,  the 
disputants  would  have  had  some  need  of  truth ;  all  that  was  wanted  in 
the  latter,  was  well-invented  fable.  Wisely  therefore  did  our  reverend 
antiquary  recommend  to  the  managers  of  this  important  question,  the 
pretty  fancies  of  this  Oxford  champion ;  to  oppose  to  the  pretty  fom- 
cies  of  the  far-fetched  antiquities  of  the  Cambridge  athlete. 

P.  212,  H  H.  As  what  is  here  said  relates  entirely  to  the  revolutions 
in  the  state  of  religion  here  at  home,  strangers  will  not  be  able  to  see 
the  force  of  it,  without  some  further  account  of  this  matter. — Justifi- 
cation BY  FAITH  ALONE,  built  upou  the  doctriuc  of  the  redemption  of 
mankifid  by  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christy  was  the  great  gospel-prin- 
ciple on  which  protestantism  was  founded,  when  the  churches  of  the 
north-west  of  Europe  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  :  by  some  perhaps 
pushed  too  far,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  BfEUT;  the 
puritan  schism  amongst  us  being  made  on  the  panic  fancy  that  the 
church  of  England  had  not  receded  far  enough  from  Rome.  However, 
justification  by  faith  alone  being  a  gospel-doctrine,  it  was  received  as 
the  badge  of  true  protestantismy  by  nil ;  when  the  puritans  (first  driven 
by  persecution  from  religious  into  civil  faction,  and  thoroughly  heated 
into  enthusiasm  by  each  faction,  in  its  turn)  carried  the  doctrine  to  a 
dangerous  and  impure  antinomianism.  This  fanatic  notion  soon  after 
produced  the  practical  virtues  of  these  modem  saints.  The  mischief:! 
which  ensued  are  well  known.  And  no  small  share  of  them  has  been 
ascribed,  to  this  impious  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone;  first  by  depreciating  morality,  and  theu  bv  dispensing  with  it. 
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When  the  constitution  was  restored^and  had  Inrought  into  credit  those 
few  learned  divines  whom  the  madness  of  the  preceding  times  had  driven 
into  obscurity^  the  church  of  England,  still  smarting  with  the  wounds  it 
had  received  from  the  abuse  of  the  great  gospel-principle  of  faith,  very 
wisely  laboured  to  restore  morality,  the  other  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  system,  to  its  rights,  in  the  joint  direction  of  the  faithful. 
Hence,  the  encouragement  the  church  gave  to  those  noble  discourses 
which  did  such  credit  to  religion,  in  the  licentious  times  of  Charles  the 
second,  composed  by  these  learned  and  pious  men,  abused  by  the  zealots 
with  the  nickname  latitubinabian  divines.  The  reputation  they  ac- 
quired by  so  thoroughly  weeding  out  these  rank  remains  of  fanaticism, 
made  their  successors  fond  of  sharing  with  them  in  the  same  labours.  A 
laudable  ambition !  but,  too  often  mixed  with  a  vain  passion  for  improve 
ing  upon  those  who  have  gone,  successfully,  before.  The  church  was 
now  triumphant.  The  sectaries  were  humbled;  sometimes  oppressed; 
always  regarded  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  aversion ;  till  at  length 
this  gospel-principle  of  faith  came  to  be  esteemed  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better,  as  wild  and  fimatical.  While  they  who  owned  its 
divine  original  found  so  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  distinct  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  faIth  and  morality,  that  by  the  time  this  century  was 
ready  to  commence,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass  (morality  vroa  advanc- 
ed so  high,  and  faith  so  depressed  and  incumbered  with  trifling  or  unin- 
telligible explanations)  that  a  new  definition  of  our  holy  religion,  in  op- 
position to  what  its  founder  taught,  and  unknown  to  its  early  followers, 
was  all  in  fashion;  under  the  title  of  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  na- 
ture: natural  religion,  it  seems,  (as  well  as  Christianity)  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.  So  says  a  very  eminent  prelate*.  And  the 
GOSPEL,  which  till  now  had  been  understood  as  but  coeval  with  redebif- 
tion,  was  henceforth  to  be  acknowledged,  as  old  as  the  creation, 

P.  218,  1 1.  How  expedient  it  was  to  give  this  detailed  proof  of  the 
coincidence  of  truth  and  general  utility ,  may  be  seen  by  the  strange  em- 
barrassment which  perplexes  that  ingenious  sceptic,  Rousseau  of  Greneva, 
when  he  treats  of  this  subject.  *'  Je  vols,"  says  he,  in  his  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  deux  manieres  d'examiner  et  comparer  les  religions 
diverses,  Tune  selon  le  vrai  et  le  fauxy  qui  s'y  trouvent — ^I'autre  selon 
leurs  effets  temporels  et  moraux  sur  la  terre,  selon  le  bien  ou  le  mal 
qu'elles  peuvent  faire  ^  la  societe  et  au  genre  humain.  H  ne  &ut  pas, 
pour  empecher  ce  double  examen,  commencer  par  decider  que  ces  deux 
chases  vont  toujours  ensemblCj  et  que  la  religion  la  plus  vraie  est  aussi 
la  plus  sociable. — But  then  again  he  says, — ^11  paroit  pourtant  certain,  je 
I'avoue,  que  si  lliomme  est  &it  pour  la  societe,  la  religion  la  plus  vraie 
est  aussi  la  plus  sociale  et  la  plus  humaine«— Yet  for  all  this  he  concludes 

*  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Serin.  G. 
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—Mais  ce  sentiment,  tout  probable  qu'il  est,  est  sujet  k  de  grandes  diffi- 
cult£s  par  lliistorique  et  les  £edts  qui  le  contrarient.'' — ^Pp.  Tl,  72.  But 
antiquity,  vfhich  had  entangled  itself  in  this  question,  apparently  drew 
him  in.  The  sages  of  old  saw  clearly  that  uHUty  and  virtue  perfectly 
coincided.  They  thought  utility  and  truth  did  not:  as  conceiving  die 
constitution  of  things  to  be  so  framed,  that  falsehood  (as  it  was  circum- 
stanced) might  at  one  time  be  of  general  benefit,  just  as  truth  ia  at  another. 

P.  540,  K  K. 

*^H»  )^nt  *^'  iT*  irmftr$g  mtifthtttv  filtgt 
Bjk)  5fi(M^r,  UxvH  ^*  vmi^irw  * 
'Or*  ^^9  iiXn  •Srt  T0tt  MkM^n  ^f, 
OSr  mi  miXMtSftM  caTf  s«JM7f  iymc«. 
K^iturd  fut  2§»w€n  M^wm  9§fuvt 
9tHm  MsXmfrkg,  7n»  Ai»fi  rifttfut  ^ 
rif$»g  jB^fTiMV,  TJif  t  *l^iv  h»Xn9  txf 
*£^if^«ir«,  T  t!  rig  l|a^Mi^c«vM. 
"Emtr  Ivtsiil  rmft^ni  fUf  «<  n^mi 

AJii^  }f  Ir^ «r#ti>b  muMMurm  fui  UciT 
IlMMf  rig  &XK»g  s«}  fpig  ymfuif  4ln^ 
riytpinu,  Ig  ^mrMn  V^tw^^  Urmg 
E7fi  ri  )i7/M«  r$ig  mttu^in,  uft  Xmtfm 
n^A^MMW,  n  XiyMTif ,  jS  f^tm^t  rt, 
*E»rwtu  $99  ri  3u«r  li^ny^mrt* 
'Of  Irri  Amiftatf  JifSirf  BuXXsn  fkif, 
Vif  T  &z§C»ift  mm)  fiXiitmVf  ^^§ui9  rtf  ttmi 
n^«ri;^*r»  n  rmSrMf  imh)  ^v#y»  ^tmv  f«f^< 
(Ap*  fv)  rSf  filf  ri  Xt;^9  U  ^^ug  m»§MTM4. 
*Os  i^fAtfif  il  Wat  litsf  }irHirir«u. 
*EMf  rt  ry»  riy^  ri  fi4vXivtig  »mM$9, 
T«vr*  iv^t  knwu  r«vf  Bttvf  ri  yk^  (p^tfvv 
"Euwti,     Ttfi/rii  r«2^  Xiy§ut  avrtiit  Xiyttw 
Utiayfiartn  nii0r§9  tlrnyn^ar*' 
Yiv)i7  zaXi^at  rn9  mXniumt  Xiyf' 
ETmm  T  i^awKi  r»y(  Slav;  i»rm/y  7ni 

"O^ir  ff"!^  7yf«  r•^f  ^ifi»vf  uteu  fi^irui, 
Kmi  rks  9»9fi9Uf  ri  rmXauwS^^  ^iift 
'£«  rn$  ^ri^i  wt^i^t^att  ?*'  Arc^***!^ 
K«ri7)i»  •Sraff  )iiMi  «f  srvwif^MKrA 

K^tfMV  »«Xo  W9t»tXfsm,  riMr09«g  r«^«v* 
*'0^i»  ri  X«^fr^»f  §teri(»t9  wrti^ti  %»^if9 
O)  ^  vy^if  Uf  ynt  9f*fi^»t  nrwftytrmi, 
T«i«vr}i  Wi^ii^rwn  M^tttvig  f^ug, 
^*  tSg  nmXSg  rt  r^  ^^^  tfrtftun 
T«av  %uifu9mg  imh)  i*  w^iw§9ri  x^t^if 
Tn9  «»«^;«»  rt  r$:g  9ifMig  Mrir^i#i». 
Ovrn  n  «'^r«v  •7#^uti  rtTrMi  rnw 
evurtiy  M/«/^u»  %9itf^9t9  i7hm  yiMf . 
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There  are  many  variations  in  the  reading  of  this  fragment ;  and  I  hare 
every  where  chosen  that  which  appeared  to  me  the  right.  That  Critias 
was  the  author,  how  much  soever  the  critics  seem  inclined  to  favour  the 
claim  of  Euripides,  I  make  no  scruple  to  assert.  The  difficulty  lies  here: 
Sextus  Empiricus  expressly  gives  it  to  Critias;  and  yet  Plutarch  is  still 
more  express  for  Euripides;  names  the  plat/  it  belonged  to;  and  adds 
this  farther  circumstance,  that  the  poet  chose  to  broach  his  impiety  un- 
der the  character  of  Sisyphus,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  laws.  Thus 
two  of  the  most  knowing  writers  of  antiquity  are  supposed  irreconcilable 
in  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  M.  Petit,  who  has  examined  the  matter  at 
large  [Observ.  Miscell.  lib.  i.  cap.  I.],  declares  for  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch. And  M.  Bayle  has  fiilly  shown  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning  in 
support  of  Plutarch's  claim.  [Crit.  Diet.  Art  Critias,  Rem.  H.]  Pe- 
tit's  system  is  to  this  effect,  that  there  is  an  hiatus  in  the  text  of  Sextus : 
that  a  cop3rist,  from  whom  all  the  existent  MSS.  are  derived,  when  he 
came  to  Critias,  unwarily  jumped  over  the  passage  quoted  from  him,  to- 
gether with  Sextus's  observation  of  Euripides's  being  in  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  so  joined  the  name  of  Critias  and  the  iambics  of  Euripides 
together.  But  this  is  such  a  liberty  of  conjecturing,  as  would  unsettle  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity.  I  take  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  be 
this:  Critias,  a  man,  as  the  ancients  deliver  him  to  us,  of  atheistic  prin- 
ciples, and  a  fine  poetic  genius,  composed  these  iambics  for  ihe  private 
solace  of  his  fraternity ;  which  were  not  kept  so  close  but  that  they  got 
air,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Euripides;  to  whom  the  general  stream 
of  antiquity  concurs  in  giving  a  very  virtuous  and  religious  character, 
notwithstanding  the  iniquitous  insinuations  of  Plutarch  to  the  contrary. 
And  the  tragic  poet,  being  to  draw  the  atheist,  Sisyphus,  artfully  pro- 
jected to  put  these  iambics  into  his  mouth :  for  by  this  means  the  sen- 
timents would  be  sure  to  be  natural,  as  taken  from  real  life ;  and  the  poet 
safe  from  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  for  them.  And  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  Plutarch's  account  becomes  very  reasonable ;  who 
tells  us,  ihe  poet  delivered  this  atheistic  doctrine  by  a  dramatic  character, 
to  evade  the  justice  of  the  Areopagus ;  but,  without  this,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted:  for,  thinly  to  screen  impiety  by  the  mere  interposi- 
tion of  the  drama,  which  was  an  important  part  in  their  festivals,  and 
under  the  constant  eye  of  ihe  magistrate,  was  a  poor  way  of  evading  the 
penetration  and  severity  of  that  formidable  judicature,  how  good  a  shift 
soever  it  might  prove  against  modem  penal  laws.  But  the  giving  the 
known  verses  of  Critias  to  his  atheist,  was  a  safe  way  of  keeping  under 
cover.  For  all  resentment  must  needs  fall  on  the  real  author;  especially 
when,  it  was  seen,  they  were  only  produced  for  condemnation,  as  will 
now  be  shown.  Without  doubt,  the  chief  motive  Euripides  had  in  this 
contrivance,  was  the  satisfaction  of  exposing  a  very  wicked  man ;  in 
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wlildi  he  had  nothing  from  hU  ad vermy*!  power  to  deler  him,  lor  Critiif 
WW  then  a  priYite  inan }  the  Siugipkitf  being  oeltf^ 
the  t3Franny  of  the  Thirty  not  beginning  till  the  latter  end  of  the  9M. 
But  what  is  above  ally  the  genina  and  oaat  ot  that  particiilar  draaa  won- 
derfully iayoored  his  design;  for  the  SStjfpkmt  was  the  ket  of  a  fffH^mbg^ 
(nTe«Xty/«  TfmyuA  %^mf»drm)  at  a  soHHe  trage^f  in  which  qpedes-  of 
poetry^  a  lieenee  something  resembling  that  of  the  oU  eamm^  of  brand- 
ing  evil  dtisensy  was  indulged;  and  where  the  same  custom  of  parodying 
the  verses  ofrival  poets  was  in  use.  AndwemaybesurethatEar^idei» 
who  was  wont  to  satiriae  his  feHow  writers  in  his  serious  tragedies  (as 
where  in  his  JBeeiru  he  ridicules  the  ducaverjf  in  the  Gko^korm  sf 
ySdIylmrj  would  be  litde  disposed  to  spare  them  in  this  hidicnMu  load 
of  composition.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  case;  it  could  not  but  bOy  that* 
for  a  good  while  after,  these  tamMet  would  be  quoted  by  some  na  Oritiai^Si 
whose  jrcyier^  they  werei  and  by  others^  as  Euripidea's^  who  had  got 
the  ute,  and  in  whose  tragedy  they  wereibundt  and  ly  both  with  reason. 
But  in  after  times,  this  matter  was  £Mgotten  or  not  attended  toi  and 
then  some  took  them  for  Eurifnde^s^  ezdnsiye  of  the  right  of  Oritiasi 
and  others,  on  the  contrary:  and  as  the  copyist  fimded  tUa  or  that  naa 
the  author,  so  they  read  the  text.  Ofthis,  we  have  a  remarkable  inataaoe 
in  the  35th  verse,  where  a  transcriber,  Imagiiiing  the  fragment  to  be  As 
tragic  poetfs,  chose  to  read, 

"Qitf  Ti  XmfHffH  i#rif«r  f^X"  ^»^W» 

Because  this  expresses  the  peculiar  physiology  of  Anazagoras,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Euripides ;  which  Mr  Barnes  thought  a  conyincing  proof  of 
the  fragment's  being  really  his:  whereas  that  reading  makes  a  sense  de- 
fective and  impertinent;  the  true  being  evidently  this  of  Grotius: 

SmftLW^if  it^ri^  enixu  X*^*' 

And  thus,  I  suppose,  Plutarch  and  Sextus  may  be  well  reconciled. 

P.  556,  L  L.  The  exquisitely  learned  author  of  the  Emgiisk  Cmb- 
mentary  and  Notes  on  Horae^$  Art  of  Poetry y  has  with  admirable 
acumen  detected  and  exposed  the  same  kind  of  mistake  in  the  dramatic 
poets.  Who  when,  as  he  observes,  they  were  become  sensible  of  the 
preference  of  Play*  of  character  to  Play$  of  intrigue^  never  rested  till 
they  ran  into  this  other  extreme.  But  hear  this  fine  writer  in  his  own 
words: — 

'<  The  view  of  the  comic  scene  being  to  delineate  characters,  this  end, 
I  suppose,  will  be  attained  most  perfectly  by  making  those  characters  as 
universal  as  possible.  For  thus  the  person  shown  in  the  drama  being 
the  representative  of  all  characters  of  the  same  kind,  furnishes,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  entertainment  of  humour.  But  then  this  universality 
must  be  such  as  agrees  not  to  our  idea  of  the  poisible  efiecta  of  the 
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character,  as  conceived  in  the  abstrtict;  but  to  the  actual  exertion  of  its 
powers  wdich  experience  justifies,  and  common  life  allows.  MouxsZy 
and  before  him,  Pi«autus,  had  offended  in  this;  that,  for  a  picture  of 
the  avaricious  many  they  presented  us  with  ihe  fantastic  unpleasing 
draught  of  the  pasiion  of  avarice. — This  is  not  to  copy  nature,  which 
affords  no  specimen  of  a  man  turned  all  into  a  single  passion.  No 
metamorphosis  could  be  more  strange  or  incredible.  Yet  portraits  of 
this  Ticious  taste  are  the  admiration  of  common  starers. — But  if  the 
reader  would  see  the  extravagance  of  building  dramatic  manners  on 
tibsiraci  ideas  in  its  fiiU  light,  he  need  only  turn  to  Ben  Jonson's  JBvery 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  ;  which,  under  the  name  of  a  play  of  character, 
is,  in  fact,  unnatural,  wholly  chimerical,  and  unlike  any  thing  we  observe 
in  real  life.  Yet  this  comedy  has  always  had  its  admirers.  And  JRciii* 
dolph,  in  particular,  was  so  taken  with  the  design,  that  he  seems  to  have 
formed  his  Mus^s  Looking-glass  in  express  imitation  of  it.*' — Disserta- 
tion on  the  several  provinces  of  the  Drama,  p.  239* 

When  Pliny  therefore  compliments  Silarion  for  giving  one  of  hb 
statues  the  expression  not  of  an  angry  man,  but  of  anger  itself  eUthtat  it 
is  a  mere  flight  of  rhetoric,  to  show  the  just  force  of  the  artist* s  expres- 
sion :  or,  if,  indeed,  the  ferocious  air  did  exceed  the  traces  of  humanity, 
the  philosopher's  praise  was  misapplied,  and  the  statuary's  figure  was  a 
caricature. 

P.  55 9>  M  M.  His  picture  of  Scipio  Africanus  is,  however,  so  very 
curious,  that  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  it  in  this 
place: — 

Quam  ubi  ab  re  tanto  impetu  acta  solicitudinem  curamque  hominum 
animadvertit,  advocata  concione,  ita  de  setate  sua  imperioque  mandate, 
et  bello  quod  gerendnm  esset,  magno  elatoque  animo  disseruit,  ut  im- 
plerit  homines  certioris  spei,  quam  quantam  fides  promissi  humani,  aut 
ratio  ex  fiducia  rerum  subjicere  solet.  Fuit  enim  Scipio,  non  veris 
tantmn  virtutibus  mirabilis,  sed  arte  quoque  quadam  ab  juventa  in  osten- 
tationem  earum  compositus :  pleraque  apud  multitudinem,  aut  per  noc- 
tumas  visa  species,  aut  velut  divinitus,  mente  monita,  agens :  sive  ut 
ipse  capti  quadam  superstitione  animi,  sive  ut  imperia  consiliaque,  velut 
sorte  oraculi  missa,  sine  cunctcttione  assequeretur.  Ad  hsec  jam  inde 
ab  initio  preeparans  animos,  ex  quo  togam  virilem  sumpsit,  nullo  die 
prius  ullam  publicam  privatamque  rem  egit,  quam  in  capitolium  iret, 
ingressusque  sedem  consideret,  et  plerumque  tempus  solus  in  secreto  ibi 
tereret.  Hie  mos,  qui  per  omnem  vitam  servabatur,  seu  consulto,  seu 
temere,  vulgatse  opinioni  fidem  apud  quosdam  fecit,  stirpis  eum  divinse 
virum  esse,  retulitque  famam,  in  Alexandre  Magno  prius  vulgatam,  et 
vanitate  et  fabula  parem,  anguis  immanis  concubitu  conceptum,  et  in 
cubiculo  matris  ejus  persaepe  visam  prodigii  ejus  speciem,  interventuque 
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lioiiiiiiiim  evolntam  repente,  atque  ez  ocnlis  riaptwm.  His  mincalb 
mmiqiiam  ab  ipso  elma  fidet  eti;  quin  potiiu  sneta  arte  quadam^  aee 
abnaen^  tale  qiiicqiiaiii»  iiec  palam  affirmaiidL — Hist  Mb.  xztL 

Henoe  we  see  with  what  judgment  Qcero  in  his  Rqmb^eB  makes  the 
dream  eentfram  Jove,  conoerning  a  fntme  state,  to  be  comnranieatedto 
his  SciFio. 

P.  S6lf  N  N.  That  great  observer  of  natare,  CkBTAsms,  havii^ 
made  Saneho  (to  save  himself  from  the  vexation  of  a  sleereleaB  enand) 
pahn  npoD  his  master  a  suppontitioas  Dnkaneay  when  the  aqnire  eomss 
to  relate  this  adventare  to  the  dudiess,  she  eztob  his  ingennity  so 
highly*  that  he  begins  to  sospeet  himself  tridced  by  the  «n<A^nt»fff  ig^ 
Us  own^oontriTanoe;  who  had  presented  him  with  a  true  Dulcinea  in 
masqneradey  while  he  thought  he  was  barefiu^edly  imposing  on  his 
ter  aftlseone. 

P.  STlf  0  0.  This  ingenious  ecmeeit  of  SuDOOur  did  not 
the  Abb6  louche,  who  in  his  HiMUme  du  del,  hadi  /mNeioma^  mt- 
ployed  tt  for  the  foundation  ofa  reformed  qrstemon  this  mattery  ^Hneh, 
however,  brings  us  to  the  same  phee^  by  a  back  way;  and  ends  in  fli% 
Ata  Ae  godi  $per€  mai  dead  wtm  de^UL 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HON-  WILLIAM  LORD  MANSFIELD, 

!  LORD  CHIBP  JUSTICE  OP  BNOLAND. 

Mt  Lobd, 

The  porpoBe  of  this  address  is  not  to  make  a  return  for  the  favours  I 
have  received  from  you,  for  they  are  many  and  great;  but  to  add  one 
more  security  to  myself,  from  the  malice  of  the  present  and  the  forget- 
fulness  of  future  times.  A  purpose,  which  though  it  may  be  thought 
less  sober  than  the  other,  is  certainly  not  more  selfish.  In  plain  terms, 
I  would  willingly  contrive  to  live,  and  go  down  to  posterity  imder  the 
protection  of  your  name  and  character;  from  which,  that  posterity,  in 
the  administration  of  public  justice,  must  receive  their  instruction ;  and 
in  the  duties  of  private  life,  if  they  have  any  virtuous  ambition,  will  take 
their  example. — But  let  not  this  alarm  you.  I  intend  not  to  be  your 
panegyrist.  To  praise  you  for  eloquence,  would  be  to  praise  you  for  a 
thing  below  your  character,  unless  it  were  for  that  species  of  eloquence 
which  Milton  describes,  and  you  have  long  practised.  ''  Tbue  elo- 
quence,'' says  he,  *^  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of 
truth:  and  that,  whose  nund  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent 
desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the 
knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  sfeak,  his 
words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  com- 
mand, and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  apUy  into  their 
own  places." 

To  live  in  the  voice  and  memory  of  men  is  the  flattering  dream  of 
every  adventurer  in  letters ;  and  for  me,  who  boast  the  rare  felicity  of 
being  honoured  with  the  fii^dship  of  two  or  three  superior  characters, 
men  endowed  with  virtue  to  atone  for  a  bad  age,  and  of  abilities  to  make 
a  bad  age  a  good  one,  for  me  not  to  aspire  to  the  best  mode  of  this  ideal 
existence,  the  being  carried  down  to  remote  ages  along  with  those  who 
will  never  die,  would  be  a  strange  insensibility  to  human  glory. 
'  But  as  the  protection  I  seek  from  your  Lordship  is  not  like  those  blind 
asylums  founded  by  superstition  to  screen  iniquity  from  civil  vengeance, 
but  of  the  nature  of  a  temfle  of  justice,  to  vindicate  and  support  the 
innocent,  you  will  expect  to  know  the  claim  I  have  to  it ;  and  how,  on 
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with  that  ^idemic  malady  of  idle,  Tirionaiy  men,  thepro- 

jecHkg  to  inHmet  and  r^brm  thepMie^  I  came  to  stand  in  need  of  iL 

I  had  lived  to  see— it  is  a  plain  and  artless  tale  I  have  to  tdl — ^I  had 

lived  to  see  what  lawgiyers  have  always  seemed  to  dread,  aa  the  certaia 

prognostic  of  puUic  min,  that  fiital  crisis  when  ssuaioir  hath  uom 

ITS  HOLD  Oir  THE  MDIDS  OF  A  FBOPUE. 

I  had  observed,  almost  the  rise  and  origin,  hot  surely  Teiy  modi  of 
the  progress  of  this  evil:  for  it  was  neither  so  rapid  to  dude  a  distinet 
view,  nor  yet  so  slow  as  to  endanger  one's  forgetting  (v  not  dbaerving 
the  relation  which  its  several  parts  bore  to  one  another:  and  to  trace  Ae 
steps  of  tins  evil  may  not  be  altogether  nsdess  to  those^  wlioever  they 
may  be,  who,  as  the  instruments  of  providence,  are  destined  to  ooanter- 
woric  its  bad  effbcts* 

The  most  painful  drcumstance  in  this  relation  is  (as  your  Loidsh^ 
win  feel),  that  the  mischief  began  amongst  our  friends;  by  men  who 
loved  their  country;  but  were  too  eagerly  intmt  on  one  part  only  sf 
their  object,  the  security  of  ito  civil  ubxbtt. 

To  trace  iq>this  matt^to  its  source,  we  need  go  no  further  back  than 
to  the  happy  accession  of  that  illustrious  house  to  whom  wie  owe  aB 
wMch  b  in  tiie  power  of  grateful  monarchs,  at  the  head  of  a  lk«e  peopisb 
to  bestow;  I  mean,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  common  rights  of  antjects. 

It  fortuned  that  at  this  tin^  some  .warm  firiends  of  the  arcf  sion. 
newly  gotten  into  power,  had  too  hastily  perhaps  snqpeeted  that  the 
CHUBCH  (or  at  least  that  party  of  chubchmeit  which  had  namped  the 
name)  was  become  inauspicious  to  the  sacred  era  from  whence  we  were 
to  date  the  establishment  of  our  civil  happiness;  and  therefore  dwmHI 
it  good  policy  to  lessen  the  credit  of  a  body  of  men,  who  had  been  long 
in  high  reverence  with  the  people,  and  who  had  so  lately  and  so  scandal- 
ously abused  their  influence  in  the  opprobrious  afiair  of  SachenerelL  To 
this  end  they  invited  some  learned  men,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had 
served  the  common  cause,  to  take  up  the  pen  once  more  against  these  its 
most  pestilent  enemies,  the  Jacobite  clebot.  They  readily  assumed 
the  task,  and  did  it  so  effectually,  that  uoder  the  professed  design  of 
confuting  and  decrying  the  usurpations  of  a  popbh  hierarchy,  they  vir- 
tually deprived  the  chuech  of  every  power  and  privilege,  which,  as  a 
umple  society,  she  had  a  claim  to;  and,  on  the  matter,  delivered  her  up 
gagged  and  bound,  as  the  rebel-creature  of  the  state.  Their  success 
(with  the  prejudice  of  power,  and  what  is  still  stronger,  the  power  of 
prejudice,  on  their  side)  became  yet  Uie  easier,  as  the  tory  clergy,  who 
opposed  these  Erastian  notions,  so  destructive  to  the  very  being  of  a 
church,  reasoned  and  disputed  against  the  innovators  on  the  principles 
commonly  received,  but  indeed  supported  on  no  sounder  a  bottom  »hf«i 
the  autiiority  of  papal,  or  (if  they  like  it  better)  of  puritanical  usurpa- 
tions: principles,  to  speak  without  reserve,  ill  founded  in  themaelves,  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  free  administration  of  civil  government* 

In  this  then,  that  is,  in  humbling  disafiected  churohmen,  the  friends 
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of  liberty  aod  tho  accession  carried  their  point.  But  in  conducting  a 
purpose  so  laudable  at  any  time,  and  so  necessary  at  that  time»  they  had, 
as  we  observe,  gone  much  too  far;  for  instead  of  reducing  the  church 
within  its  native  bounds,  and  thereby  preserving  it  from  its  two  greatest 
dishonours,  the  becoming  factious,  or  the  being  made  the  tool  of  faction^ 
which  was  all  that  true  politics  required,  and  all  perhaps  that  these  poll* 
ticians  then  thought  of;  their  instaruments,  by  discrediting  every  right  it 
had,  and  even  stripping  it  of  some  of  them,  in  a  little  time  brought  it 
into  general  contempt. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  These  enemies  of  obnoxious  churchmea 
found  much  assistance  in  the  forward  carriage  ci  the  enemies  of  religion 
itself;  who,  at  this  time,  under  pretence  of  seconding  the  views  of  good 
patriots,  and  serving  the  state  against  the  encroachments  of  church- 
power,  took  all  occasions  to  vent  their  malice  against  revelation  itself: 
and  passion,  inflamed  by  opposition,  mixing  with  politics  throughout  the 
course  of  this  affiur,  these  lay-writers  were  connived  at;  and,  to  mortify 
rebellious  churchmen  still  more,  even  cried  up  for  their  free  reasonings 
against  religion,  just  as  the  clergy-writers  had  been,  for  their  exploits 
against  church-government.  And  one  man  in  particular,  the  author  of 
a  well-known  book  called  The  Independent  Whiff,  early  a  favourite,  and 
to  the  last  a  pensioner,  carried  on,  in  the  most  audacious  and  insulting 
manner,  these  two  several  attacks,  together:  a  measure  supported  perhaps 
in  the  execution,  by  its  coinciding  with  some  statesmen's  private 
opiniom:  though  the  most  trite  maxims  of  government  might  have 
taught  such  to  separate  their  private  from  iheir  public  character.  How- 
ever, certain  it  is,  that  the  attack  never  ceased  operating  till  all  these 
various  kinds  of  free-writing  were  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the  peoplk. 

And  now  the  business  was  done;  and  the  sober  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment were  become,  before  they  were  aware,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
policy.  In  their  endeavours  to  take  off  the  influence  of  a  church,  or 
rather  of  a  party  of  churchmen  inauspicious  to  a  free  state,  they  had 
occasioned  at  least,  the  loosening  all  the  ties  which  till  then  religion  had 
on  the  minds  of  the  popidace :  and  which  till  then,  statesmen  had  ever 
thought  were  the  best  security  the  magistrate  had  for  their  obedience* 
For  though  a  ruie  of  right  may  direct  the  philosopher  to  a  principle  of 
action;  and  the  point  of  honour  may  keep  up  the  thing  called  manners 
amongst  gentlemen;  yet  nothing  but  religion  can  ever  fix  a  sober  stan- 
dard of  behaviour  amongst  the  common  people. 

But  those  bad  effects  not  immediately  appearing,  our  politicians  were 
so  little  i^prehensive  that  the  matter  had  already  gone  too  &r,  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  improve  some  coujkTEBAi.  advantages 
they  had  procured  by  the  bargain ;  which,  amongst  other  uses,  they  saw 
likewise,  would  be  sure  to  keep  things  in  the  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced.  For  now  religion  having  lost  its  hold  on  the  people;  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  of  no  further  consequence  to  the  state;  nor 
were  statesmen  any  longer  under  the  hard  necessity  of  seeking  out  the 
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most  eminent,  for  the  honours  of  their  profession:  and  without  neoeasity, 
how  few  would  submit  to  such  a  drudgery  I  F<Nr  statesmen  of  a  certMrn 
pitch  are  naturally  apprehensive  of  a  little  sense,  and  not  easily  brought, 
whether  from  experience  or  conviction,  to  form  ideas  of  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude,  in  those  they  have  to  deal  with.  All  went  now  acoording  to 
their  wishes.  They  could  now  emjdoy  church-honours  more  directly  to 
the  use  of  government,  that  is,  of  their  own,  by  conferring  them  on  sock 
subjecto  as  most  gratified  their  taste  or  humour,  or  served  best  to 
strengthen  their  connexions  with  the  great.  This  would  of  course  give 
the  finishing  stroke  to  their  system.  For  though  stripping  the  church 
<^  all  power  and  authority,  and  exposing  it  naked  and  defenceleas  to  ill 
enemies,  had  abated  men's  reverence  for  it;  and  the  detecting  revda- 
tion  of  imposture,  serving  only  for  a  state-engine,  had  destroyed  all 
love  for  religion ;  yet  they  were  the  tntrioues  of  CHURCH-rmoMonoii 
which  would  make  the  people  despise  the  wh(^e  ordinanee. 

Nor'  did  the  hopes  of  a  better  generation  give  much  relief  to  good 
men's  present  fears  or  feelings.  Hie  people  had  been  reasoned  out  of 
their  religion,  by  such  logic  as  it  was:  and  if  ever  they  were  to  be 
brought  back  to  a  sober  sense  of  their  condition,  it  was  evident  they 
must  be  reasoned  into  it  again.  LitUe  thought  and  less  learning  were 
sufficient  to  persuade  men  of  what  their  vices  inclined  them  to  believe; 
but  it  must  be  no  common  share  of  both,  which,  in  ojqpositioo  to  those 
vices,  shall  be  able  to  bring  them  to  themselves.  And  where  is  that  to 
be  expected,  or  likely  to  be  found?  In  the  course  of  forty  or  ^Hy  yean 
(for  I  am  not  speaking  of  present  transactions)  a  new  generation  or  two 
are  sprung  up :  and  those,  whom  their  profession  has  dedicated  to  thi^ 
service,  experience  has  taught,  that  the  talents  requisite  for  pushing  their 
fortune  lie  very  remote  from  such  as  enable  men  to  figure  in  a  rational 
defence  of  religion.  And  it  is  very  natural  to  think  that,  in  general, 
they  will  be  chiefly  disposed  to  cultivate  those  qualities  on  which  they 
see  their  patrons  lay  the  greatest  weight. 

I  have,  my  Lord,  been  the  longer  and  the  plainer  in  deducing  the 
causes  of  a  recent  evil,  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to  the  Engush 
CLERGY ;  who  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  have  been  forced  to 
bear  the  blame  of  their  betters.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  the  irreU- 
gion  of  the  times  ascribed  to  the  vices  or  the  indiscretions  of  church- 
men! Yet  how  provoking  is  such  an  insult!  when  every  child  knows 
that  this  accusation  is  only  an  echo  from  the  lewd  clamours  of  those 
very  scribblers  whose  flagitious  writings  have  been  the  principal  cause 
of  these  disorders. 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  things,  it  was  my  evil  stars  which  inclined 
me  to  write.  I  began,  as  these  politicians  had  done,  with  the  CnrRCH. 
My  purpose,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  was  to  repel  the  cruel  inroads 
made  upon  its  rights  and  privileges;  but,  I  thank  God,  on  honester 
principles  than  those  which  have  been  employed  to  prop  up,  with  Gothic 
buttresses,  a  Jacobite  or  high-church  hierarchy.     The  success  was  what 
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I  might  expect.  I  was  read;  and  by  a  few  indifferent  and  intelligent 
judges,  perhaps,  approved.  But  as  I  made  the  church  neither  a  slaye 
nor  a  tyrant  (and  under  one  or  other  of  these  ideas  of  it,  almost 
all  men  had  now  taken  party)  the  alliance  between  church  and  state^ 
though  formed  upon  a  model  actually  existing  before  our  eyes,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  Utopian  refinement.  It  is  true,  that  so  far  as  my  own  pri- 
vate satisfiiction  went,  I  had  no  great  reason  to  complain.  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  told  by  the  heads  of  one  party,  that  they  allowed  my 
principles  $'^  and  by  the  heads  of  the  other,  that  they  espoused  my  con^ 
clueion;^  winch  however  amounted  only  to  this,  that  the  one  was  for 
UBERTT,  however  they  would  choose  to  employ  it;  and  the  other  for 
FowsK,  however  they  could  come  at  it. 

I  had  another  important  view  in  writing  this  book. — Though  nobody 
had  been  so  riiameless  to  deny  the  use  of  religion  to  civil  government, 
yet  certain  fitiends  of  liberty,  under  the  terror  of  the  mischiefii  done  to 
society  by  fanatidsm,  or  religion  run  mad,  had,  by  a  strange  prepos- 
terous policy,  encouraged  a  clamour  against  establishments:  the  only 
mode  of  religion  which  can  prevent  what  they  pretended  to  fear;  that  is, 
its  d^^nerating  into  fimaticism.  It  is  true,  had  these  damourers  not 
found  more  enemies  to  the  establishment  than  they  had  made,  (enemies 
on  solider  grounds,  to  wit,  the  sense  of  their  exclusion  from  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  national  church)  an  establishment  had  hardly  given  umbrage 
to  the  i^pointed  protectors  of  it.  But  these  had  the  sectaries  to  caress: 
and  a  private  and  pressing  interest  will  often  get  the  better  of  the  most 
indispensable  maxims  of  good  policy. 

It  was  for  thb  reason,  my  Lord,  that  so  much  of  the  book  is  employed 
in  the  defence  of  a  national  or  an  established  religion;  since,  under 
sudi  a  form,  fanaticism  can  never  greatly  spread:  and  that  little  there 
will  always  be  of  this  critical  eruption  of  our  diseased  nature,  may  have 
the  same  good  effect  on  the  established  religion  which  weak  fieustions  aro 
observed  to  have  on  the  administration  of  government;  it  may  keep  men 
more  decent,  alert,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  charge. 

Where  then  was  the  wonder,  that  a  subject  so  managed,  and  at  such 
a  juncture,  should  be  violently  opposed,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  be 
grossly  misrepresented  ?  Those  in  the  new  system  accused  me  of  making 
the  state  a  slave  to  the  church;  those  in  the  old,  of  making  the  church 
a  slave  to  the  state:  and  one  passionate  declaimer,  as  I  remember,  who 
cared  equally  for  church  and  state,  was  pleased  to  say,  that,  the  better 
to  banter  mankind,  I  had  done  both.^ 

Having  thus,  in  the  foolish  confidence  of  youth,  cast  in  my  goosequill, 
to  stem  a  torrent  that  in  a  little  time  was  to  bear  down  all  before  it ;  I 
proceeded,  with  the  same  good  faith,  in  another  romantic  effort,  the 
support  of  BEUOiON  itself. 

You,  my  Lord,  who  feel  so  humanely  for  the  injured,  on  whomsoever 
r orui4Aa  ur justice  may  chance  to  fall,  have  hardly  forgotten  the  strange 
•  Bishop  Ho.  t  Buhop  Sh.  t  Lord  B. 
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reception  with  which  this  my  fair  endeavour  was  entertained;  and  prin- 
cipally by  those  whose  interests  I  was  defending.  It  awaked  a  thoDsud 
Mack  passions  and  idiot  prejudices.     The  sealots  inflamed  the  bigots. 

—  'Twos  the  UmB*9  plague, 
Whem  wuiimem  ki  ike  UbuL 

For,  the  noble  prosecution  of  real  impiety  was  now  over;  or,  at  least, 
no  longer  serious.  What  remained,  to  belie  a  zeal  for  religion,  was  t 
ridiculous  lartuffism;  ridiculous,  because  without  the  power  to  perse- 
cute: otherwise,  sufficiently  serious,  as  it  was  encouraged  by  men,  it 
that  time,  in  eminence  of  place.*  For  false  zeal  and  unbelieving  politici 
always  concur,  and  often  find  their  account  in  suppressing  hovsi.tbs. 

But  things,  unnaturally  kept  up  in  a  state  of  violence,  in  a  little  time 
subside:  and  though  the  first  writers,  let  loose  against  me,  came  on  as 
if  they  would  devour;  yet  the  design  of  those  who,  at  aprin^^  and  frD, 
have  ever  since  annually  succeeded  them,  has  been,  I  think,  only  to  eat 
The  imputation  that  yet  sticks  to  my  notions,  amongst  many  well  meaning 
men,  is,  that  they  are  PARADOxiCAii.  And  though  this  be  now  made 
the  characteristic  of  my  writings,  yet,  whether  from  the  amnaemeirt 
which  paradoxes  afford,  or  fi^m  whatever  other  cause  of  malice  or  curi- 
osity, the  public  seem  still  sufficiently  eager  to  see  what,  in  spite  of  the 
argument,  and  perhaps  in  spite  to  it,  they  are  pleased  to  call  my  coh- 
CLtJBioN.  And  as  in  your  Liordship's  progress  through  your  high  sta- 
tions (for  I  will  not  take  my  comparison  lower  while  my  subject  is  poblie 
fiivour)  men  no  sooner  found  you  in  one  than  they  saw  yoo  necessary 
for  a  higher ;  so  every  preceding  volume  seemed  to  excite  a  stronger 
appetite  for  the  following ;  till,  as  I  am  told,  it  came  to  a  kind  of  impa- 
tience for  the  Uut:  which  must  have  been  strangely  obstinate  if  in  all 
this  time  it  has  not  subsided.  And  yet  it  is  very  possible  it  may  not : 
for,  the  good-natured  pleasure  of  seeing  an  author  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  paradoxes,  is  worth  waiting  for.  Of  all  men,  I  would  not  appear 
vain  before  your  Lordship ;  since,  of  all  men,  you  best  know  how  ill  it 
would  become  my  pride.  Nor  am  I  indeed  in  much  danger  to  have  mv 
head  turned  by  this  flattering  circumstance,  while  I  remember  that 
Rabelais  tells  us,  and  I  dare  say  he  tells  us  truth,  that  the  public  of 
his  times  were  fully  as  impatient  for  the  conclusion  of  the  unfinished 
story  of  the  giant  Gargantua  and  his  son  Pantagruel. 

I  have  now  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  gratify  this  public  fancy, 
after  having  put  my  last  hand  to  these  two  volumes :  a  work  of  reasoning; 
and  though  fairly  pursued,  and,  as  I  thought,  brought  home  to  its  con- 
clusion, yet  interspersed  with  variety  of  philologic  dissertations :  for  1 
had  to  do  with  a  sort  of  readers  not  less  delicate  than  the  fiutidious 
Frenchman,  who  tells  us  in  so  many  words,  that — La  raison  a  tort  des 
qu^eUe  ennuye.  As  my  purpose  therefore  was  to  bring  reason  into  good 
company,  I  saw  it  proper  now  and  then,  to  make  her  wait  without,  lest 
by  her  constant  presence  she  should  happen  to  be  thought  tiresome.     Yei 

*  Archbisho|)  P. 
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still  I  was  careful  not  to  betray  her  rights:  and  the  dissertations  brought 
in  to  relieve  the  oppressed  attention  of  the  reader,  was  not  more  for  his 
sake  than  for  hers.  If  I  was  large  in  my  discourse  concerning  the  nature 
and  end  of  the  Grecian  mtsteries,  it  was  to  show  the  sense  the  ancient 
lawgivers  had  of  the  use  of  religion  to  society:  and  if  I  expatiated 
on  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Egyptian  hibboolyphics,  it  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  logical  propriety  of  the  prophetic  language  and  sentiment.  For 
I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  waste  so  much  time  in  classipal  amuse- 
ments,  and  at  last  to  join  them  to  your  Lordship's  name,  had  they  not 
had  an  intimate  relation  to  the  things  most  connected  with  man  and  hit 
interests. 

I  have  detained  your  Lordship  with  a  tedious  story;  and  still  I  must 
beg  your  patience  a  little  longer.     We  are  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  a 

bad  prospect. While  I,  and  others  of  my  order,  have  been  thus  vainly 

contending  pro  oris  with  the  unequal  arms  of  reason;  we  had  the  fur- 
ther displeasure  to  find,  that  our  rulers  (who,  as  I  observed  above,  had 
needlessly  suffered  those  ties  of  religion  to  be  unloosed,  by  which,  till  of 
late,  the  passions  of  the  people  had  been  restrained)  were  struggling, 
almost  as  unsuccessfully,  pro  fads  with  a  corrupt  and  debauched  com- 
munity. 

Greneral  history,  in  its  records  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  states,  hath 
delivered  down  to  us,  amongst  the  more  important  of  his  lessons,  a  faith- 
ful detail  of  every  symptom,  which  is  wont  to  forerun  and  to  prognosti- 
cate their  approaching  ruin.  It  might  be  justly  deemed  the  extrava- 
gance of  foUy  to  believe,  that  those  very  signsy  which  have  constantly 
preceded  the  &11  of  other  states,  should  signify  nothing  fatal  or  alarming 
to  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  totaUy  condemn,  in  such 
a  dearth  of  religious  provision,  even  that  species  of  piety,  which  arises 
from  a  national  pride,  and  flatters  us  with  being  the  peculiar  attention 
of  heaven;  who  will  avert  those  evils  from  his  favoured  people,  which 
the  natural  course  of  things  would  otherwise  make  inevitable:  for,  indeed* 
we  have  seen  (and,  what  is  as  strange  as  the  blessing  itself,  the  little  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  it)  something  very  like  such  an  extraordinary  pro- 
tection already  exerted;  which  resists,  and,  till  now,  hath  arrested,  the 
torrent  just  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  The  circumstance,  I  mean,  is  this: 
— That  while  every  other  part  of  the  community  seems  to  lie  in  fisce 
Romulij  the  administration  of  public  justice  in  England,  runs  as  pure 
as  where  nearest  to  its  celestial  source;  purer  than  Plato  dared  venture 
to  conceive  it,  even  in  his  feigned  republic. 

Now,  whether  we  are  not  to  call  this,  the  interposing  hand  of  Provi- 
dence ;  for  sure  I  am,  all  history  doth  not  afford  another  instance  of  so 
much  purity  and  integrity  in  one  part,  coexisting  with  so  much  decay 
and  so  many  infirmities  in  the  rest:  or  whether,  profounder  politicians 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  some  hidden  force,  some  peculiar  virtue  in 
the  essential  parts,  or  in  the  well-adapted  frame,  of  our  excellent  consti- 
tution:— In  either  case,  this  singular  and  shining  phenomenon,  hath 
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afforded  a  cheerful  consolation  to  thinking  men*  amidat  all  this  daik 
aspect  from  onr  disorders  and  distresses. 

But  the  evil  genius  of  England  would  not  suffer  us  to  enjoy  it  loif ; 
for,  as  if  envious  of  this  Uist  support  of  goyermnent,  he  hath  now  instigated 
hb  blackest  agents  to  the  very  extent  of  their  malignity  ;  idio,  after  the 
most  villanouB  insults  on  all  other  orders  and  ranks  in  society^  have  at 
length  proceeded  to  calumniate  even  the  king's  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice, under  its  ablest  and  most  unblemished  administration. 

After  this,  who  will  not  be  tempted  to  despair  of  his  country,  and  say, 
with  the  good  old  man  in  the  scene, 

Ipn  li  capiat  Salui 
Senrarey  pnnai  non  polett,  hano  Famiuam. 

Athens,  indeed,  fell  by  d^enerate  manners  like  onr  own:  but  the 
fell  the  later,  and  with  the  less  dishonour,  for  having  always  kept  u 
ble  that  reverence  which  she,  and  indeed  all  Greece,  had  been  long 
tomed  to  pay  to  her  august  court  of  Abxopaous.    Of  this  modest  reserve^ 
amidst  a  general  disorder,  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  her  ruin.     The  witty  AxisroPHAns 
b^an,  as  all  sudi  instruments  do  (whether  with  wit  or  without)  by 
deriding  virtue  and  religion  ;  and  this,  in  the  brightest  exemplar  of  both, 
the  godlike  Sochates.    The  libeller  went  on  to  attack  all  conditions  of 
men.     He  calumniated  the  magistrates ;  he  turned  the  pablic  assemblies 
into  ridicule;  and,  with  the  most  beaitfy  and  biasphenums abuse,  ootng* 
ed  their  priests,  their  altars,  nay,  the  very  established  gods  themselves. 
— But  here  he  stopped;  and,  unawed  by  all  besides,  whether  of  divine 
or  human,  he  did  not  dare  to  cast  so  much  as  one  licentious  trait  against 
that  venerable  judicature.     A  circumstance,  which  the  readers  of  hit 
witty  ribaldry,  cannot  but  observe  with  surprise  and  admiration; — not 
at  the  poet's  modesty,  for  he  had  none,  but  at  the  remaining  virtue  of  t 
debauched  and  mined  people;  who  yet  would  not  bear  to  see  that  dear 
fountain  of  justice  defiled  by  the  odious  spawn  of  buffoons  and  libellen. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  consolation  which  Athens  had  in  its  calamities. 
Its  pride  was  flattered  in  falling  by  apostate  wits  of  the   first  order: 
while  the  agents  of  public  mischief  amongst  us,  with  the  hoarse  notes  and 
blunt  pens  of  ballad-makers,  not  only  accelerate  our  ruin,  but  accumulate 
our  disgraces :  wretches  the  most  contemptible  for  their  parts,  the  most 
infernal  for  their  manners. 

To  conclude.  Great  men,  my  Lord,  are  sent  for  the  times;  the  times 
are  fitted  for  the  rest,  of  conunon  make.  Erasmus  and  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  England  (whatever  he  may  think)  were  sent  by 
providence,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  adorn  two  periods,  when  xsu- 
oiON  at  one  time,  and  societt  at  another,  most  needed  their  support ;  I 
do  not  say,  of  their  great  talents,  but  of  that  heboic  MonxaATioK  so 
necessary  to  allay  the  violence  of  public  disorders;  for  to  be  MODKmAn 
amidst  party-extremes,  requires  no  common  degree  of  patriotic  oourege. 
Such  characters  rarely  fail  to  perform  much  of  the  task  for  which  tbey 
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were  sent;  but  never  witliout  fiading  their  labour  ill  repaid,  even  by  those 
in  whose  service  it  was  employed.  Thai  glory  of  ihe  prieithood  Ufi  tUe 
world,  he  had  so  nobly  beQefit«d,  with  this  tender  complunt, — "  Hoc 
tempore  nihil  scribi  aut  agi  potest  quod  uon  pateat  calumsik;  nee  raro 
fit,  ut  dum  af^ia  CIRCUMSPECT laarnE  utraraquo  partem  offeudas,  quum  in 
utraque  slut  qui  paiuteb  issAtiiANT."  A  complaint,  fated,  aksl  to  be 
the  motto  of  every  man  who  greatly  serves  his  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  LoKD, 
Your  Lordstup's  moot  obliged, 

most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
Febnarv  2.  1766.  W.  GLOUCESTER. 
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DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES; 


TO  THE  JEWS. 


Sirs, 


Tim  purpose  of  tins  work  being  to  prove  Ihe  Divise  Legation  of 
Moses,  it  willi  I  hope,  have  so  much  merit  with  you,  as  to  engage  your 
serious  attention  to  the  following  address;  which,  from  the  divinity  of 
Moses's  law,  as  in  tliia  work  demonstrated,  attempts  to  show  you,  how, 
by  necessary  consequence,  it  follows,  that  the  religion  of  Jesub  is  also 
divine. 

But,  while  I  am  laying  my  conclusions  before  yon,  let  me  beseech  you 
not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  prejudiced  againut  the  evidence,  by  such 
kind  of  fallacies  aa  tliese ;  bol/i  Jtrwa  and  Christiatu  confeM,  that  the  r 
gioft  of  Motes  came  from  Got>:  but  one  only,  of  these  turn  mcU,W 
tiedMaityo/lhatof3%%^%:  (ht iqftrt yt^j '?t*T«fgre>V» JPg^lhS*!^ 
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both  sides  own  to  be  true.  Ad  argument,  which  faowerer  like,  bath  not 
in  all  its  parts,  even  so  much  force  as  what  the  idohitrous  Romanists  are 
wont  to  urge  against  the  reformed — That  as  bo^  partieM  kdd  9aivatism 
may  be  had  in  the  church  ofRomey  and  only  one  party  holds  it  may  he 
had  in  the  churches  of  the  reformed^  it  is  safest  to  adhere  to  popery: 
which  I  dare  say  yon  laugh  at  for  its  impertinence,  how  mach  soever  yos 
may  have  deluded  others  by  the  same  kind  of  sophistry.*  For  if  the 
Roman  catholics,  or  you,  will  not  take  our  word  for  Christianity  or  re- 
formation, why  do  you  build  any  thing  upon  it,  in  favour  of  popery  or 
Judaism?  Both  of  you  will  say,  perhaps,  '* because  we  are  prejudiced 
in  ihe  former  conclusion ;  but  that  the  mere  force  of  evidence  extorts  the 
latter  from  us  even  against  ourselves.''  This  is  easily  said ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  easily  believed,  by  those  who,  taking  their  religion  finom 
their  ancestors,  are  apt  to  measure  truth  only  by  its  antiquity.  Bat 
genuine  Christianity  offering  itself  only  to  ihe  private  judgments  of  men, 
every  sincere  inquirer  believes  as  he  finds  cause.  So  that  if  either  you 
or  they  would  give  yourselves  the  trouble  to  examine  our  motives,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  very  same  reasons  which  force  us  to  conclude 
that  Christianity  in  general,  and  the  reformed  religion  in  particular,  are 
true,  force  us  at  the  same  time  to  conclude  that  the  Jewish  was  firom 
God ;  and  that  salvation  may  be  obtained,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  Either,  therefore,  the  whole  of  our  condusioa 
is  prejudice,  or  no  part  of  it  is  so. 

As  I  would  not  have  you  harden  your  habitual  obstinacy  in  favour  of 
your  own  religion,  by  bad  arguments ;  so  neither  will  I  use  any  such  to 
draw  you  over  to  ours. 

I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  that  way  to  bring  you  to  the  tnith, 
which  some  amongst  us,  little  acquainted,  as  should  seem,  either  with 
your  dispensation,  or  the  Christian,  imagine  they  have  discovered:  who 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Mosaic  law  can  be  defended  only  by  the 
gospel  of  Jesus,  pretend  you  must  first  acknowledge  our  religion,  before 
you  can  support  your  own :  and  so,  which  is  very  hard,  will  not  allow 
you  to  have  any  reasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  your  religion  till 
you  have  forsaken  it.f  But  I  would  not  urge  you  with  such  kind  of 
reasoning,  if  it  were  only  for  this,  that  I  suspect  you  may  not  be  such 
utter  strangers  to  the  New  Testament  as  not  to  know,  that  it  lays  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  in  Judaism.     Besides,  right  reason,  as  well  as 

*  This,  Uie  miserable  Uriel  Acosta  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  principal  argiunettU  ikal 
induced  him  to  embrace  Judaism — Preeterea  veteri  fooderi  fidem  dabant  tajn  Judsi  qua* 
Christian!;  novo  autem  foBderi  soli  Christiani.  Exemplar  humans  ViUr,  p.  316,  in  fin. 
Arnica  Collat.  Pttil.  a  Limborrh. 

t  "  Dr  Rogers  has  declared,  as  I  remember  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  he  co«U  net 
believe  the  truth  of  Moses's  pretensions,  were  it  not  for  the  coofijinalioD  fiven  to  tbtn  hj 
the  gospel.  This  I  take  to  be  a  dangerous  assertion,  that  saps  the  very  louudatioa  of 
Christianity ;  and  supersedes  at  once  the  whole  purpose  of  your  intended  work,  by  dooyiog 
any  original  intrinsic  character  of  divinity  to  the  institution  of  Moses/'  Dr  MiddlMon^s 
letter  to  Mr  W.  Nor.  30,  1736,  vol.  t.  of  his  work^. 
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»t  Paul  (which  with  us,  at  present,  are  still  the  same  thing)  would  teach 
you  to  reply  to  such  controvertists:  Boast  not  €igainH  the  brcmcties  of 
the  native  olive-tree:  but  if  thou  boasts  thou  dearest  not  the  root,  hut  the 
root  theej\ 

Much  less  would  I  employ,  in  this  address,  the  quainter  project  of  our 
common  adversary,  the  fbxkthinksr.  For  you  are  to  know,  that  as 
those  I  spoke  of  before,  make  Qiristianity  too  recent,  so  these  make  it 
as  much  too  old ;  even  as  old  as  the  creation.  Those  fall  short  of  the 
support  of  Judusm;  these  overleap  it;  and  assure  us,  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  you  to  believe  in  Jesus,  is  to  prove  Moses  an  impostor. 
So  says  a  late  writer:  who,  by  the  singular  happiness  of  a  good  choice, 
having  learnt  his  morality  of  our  Tyndal,  and  his  philosophy  of  your 
Spinoza,  calls  himself^  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  a  mobal  philoso- 
ph£r4 

The  road  I  have  taken  is  indeed  very  different:  and  the  principles  I  go 
upon  for  your  conversion,  will  equally  serve,  to  their  confutation.  For 
I  have  shown  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  from  Gob  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  only  pbxpabatort  to  the  more  perfect  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  any 
other  arguments  than  what  arise  immediately  from  those  important  cir- 
cumstances of  the  law,  discoursed  of  in  this  work.  Much  less  shall  I 
have  room  to  urge  you  with  a  repetition  of  those  reasonings,  which 
Christian  writers  have  already  used  with  so  superior  a  force  against  you* 

Let  us  see  then  what  it  is  that  keeps  you  still  enslaved  to  a  galling 
discipline,  so  long  after  the  free  offers  of  redemption.  The  two  princi- 
pal reasons,  I  suppose,  are  these: 

I.  First,  a  presumption  that  the  religion  of  Moses  is  perfect;  so  full 
and  complete  in  all  its  members  as  to  be  abundantly  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  spiritual  wants  of  men,  by  preparing  and  fitting  human  nature 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  good,  and  by  proposing  and  procuring 
the  possession  of  that  good.  Hence  you  conclude,  and,  were  your  pre- 
sumption well-grounded,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  law  was  given  as  a 
perpetual  ordinance,  to  be  observed  throughout  all  your  generations  for 
ever. 

II.  The  second  is  a  persuasion  that  the  prophecies  (a  necessary  cre- 
dential of  the  Messiah)  which,  we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate  not  to  him 
in  a  primary  sense ;  and  that  a  secondary  sense  is  a  fanatic  vision  raised 
by  deluded  Qiristians  to  uphold  a  groundless  claim. 

For  thus  one  of  our  conunon  enemies,  who  hath  enforced  your  argu- 
ments against  us,  tells  the  world,  you  are  accustomed  to  speak.  AU  the 
boohs  written  by  Jews  against  the  Christian  reliyion,  says  he,  some  of 
which  are  printed,  and  others  go  about  Europe  in  manuscript,  chie^ 
attach  the  New  Testament  for  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament  therein,  and  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  contempt  imag- 

t  Rom.  xi.  18.  %  Morgan. 
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inable  on  thai  account;  and  oppose  to  them  a  sinple  and  b'Urai  inier* 
pretaiion  as  the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  And  aeccrdimgfy  Ae 
aUegorictd  interpretaHons  given  by  Christian  expositors  of  ike  prcpks» 
cies  are  now  the  grand  obstacle  and  stumblingblock  in  ike  UHsy  ef  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity.* 

These,  it  seems,  are  the  two  great  impedimenta  to  your  oonTenioa. 
Give  me  leave  then  to  show  you  how  the  reasoning  of  this  book  renMrras 
them. 

I.  As  to  the  perfection  of  your  religion,  it  is  here  proved,  tliat,  though 
it  indeed  had  that  specific  perfection,  which  no  religion  ooming  from 
Gob  can  want,t  that  is,  a  full  capacity  of  attaining  its  end^  whidi  was 
the  separation  of  the  race  of  Abraham  from  an  idolatroua  worid;  yet 
that  it  was  perfect  only  in  this  restrained  and  relative  seiifle.  As  to 
absolute  independent  perfection,  the  law  had  it  not. 

1.  That  it  had  no  perfection  with  regard  to  the  in^pravemeni  qfhmman 
nature  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  good,  I  have  shown  fmsn.  the 
genius  of  your  whole  religious  worship ;  and  its  general  direction  ftgt?»i* 
the  various  idolatries  of  liiose  early  ages.  And  in  this  I  have  a  Doetor 
of  your  own,  the  famous  Maimonides,  for  my  warrant:  who  indeed  lit- 
tle thought,  while  he  was  proving  this  truth  in  so  invinmble  a  mamicr, 
that  he  was  preparing  the  more  reasonable  part  of  his  brethren  lor  the 
reception  of  the  gospeL  It  is  true,  some  of  your  lat^  writers  have  seen 
better  into  this  consequence:  and  Orobioy  in  his  dispute  witii  Liinbordi, 
hath  part  of  a  chapter^  to  disprove,  or,  rather,  to  deny  the  fsucL  But  if 
your  reli^ous  worship  consist  only  of  a  multifarious  burdensome  ritual,  re- 
lative to  the  superstitions  of  those  early  times,  it  must  needs  be  altogether 
unable  to  perfect  human  nature  in  such  a  manner,  as  you  do  and  must 
allow  to  be  God's  design,  in  a  revealed  religion,  universal  and  perpetual. 

2.  Again,  as  to  the  second  branch  of  this  perfection,  the  proposing 
and  procuring  the  possession  of  the  supreme  good:  I  have  shown  that 
the  law  of  Moses  revealed  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
but  studiously  declined  the  mention  of  any  doctrine  preparatory  to  it: 
that  no  Mosaical  tradition  supplied  this  omission:  and  that  it  did  not 
become  a  national  doctrine  amongst  you  till  the  later  times  of  your 
republic;  when  it  arose  from  various  and  discordant  sources;  and  was 
brought  in  on  foreign  occasions.  But  it  is  certain,  that  that  religioo 
must  fall  very  short  of  absolute  perfection,  which  wants  a  doctrine  so 
essential  to  religion  in  general.||     And  this,  you  yourselves  at  length 

*  Groundd  aiid  reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  82,  83. 

f  See  this  proved  against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  book  v.  §  2. 

X  The  title  of  the  chapter  is:  Quod  rituaiia  non  erant  pnecis^  ut  Israel  ab  aliis  popvlis 
scpararetur;  neque  lex  neque  populus  propter  Mesaiam,  ied  hie  propter  populum,  ut  ei  in- 
servirct,  p.  86.  ed.  Goud. 

II  Here  Dr  Stcbbing  charges  me  with  contradiction;  [Exam.  p.  9.]  first  in  asserting,  that 
a  future  state  made  no  part  of  the  religion  of  Motet;  and  then  that  %  future  Mtaie  wng  mem- 
tiai  to  religion  in  general.  Now  this,  which  he  Is  plea^d  to  call  a  coniradiciicm,  I  brougiA 
as  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  law,  and  supposed  it  to  be  condiiflTe  bjr  its 
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seem  to  have  been  aware  of:  for  though,  during  the  existence  of  your 
republic,  the  deniers  of  a  future  state,  such  as  the  Sadducees,  were  not 
cut  off  from  the  rights  of  the  synagogue ;  yet  since  that  time,  it  hath 
been  generally  held  by  your  Doctors  for  a  prime  cause  of  excommuni- 
cation:— One  of  them  says,  that  it  is  the  very  fundamental  ofjunda' 

mentals;* Another,  that  to  deny  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  deny 

God  himself,  and  the  divinity  of  the  law:i\  and  a  third,  that  even  to  he^ 
lieve  it,  and  yet  not  believe  that  it  was  revealed  by  ihe  law,  is  the  same 
thing  as  not  to  believe  it  at  alLX 

But  you  will  do  well,  when  you  have  considered  the  force  of  those 

ency.— Where  I  speak  of  reUgi<m  in  general,  I  explain  my  meaning  to  be,  a  religion  «nt-> 
vertai tmd perpetual,  such  as  natural  religion  and  the  Christian;  and  from  thence  I  argue, 
that  if  a  future  state  be  essential  to  a  religion  nnivertai  and  perpetual;  and  a  future  state  bo 
not  found  in  the  religion  of  Moseo,  that  then  the  religion  of  Moses  was  not  umhereal  and 
perpetual,  but  local  and  temporary;  the  point  I  was  inforcing,  in  order  to  bring  over  the 
Jews  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  If  the  Doctor  supposes,  that  what  is  essential  in  one  species 
of  religion  must  be  essential  in  the  other,  this  is  supposing  them  not  to  be  of  difierent 
species,  biit  one  and  the  same ;  that  is,  it  supposes,  that  they  are  and  that  they  are  not  of 
the  same  species.— But,  continues  our  Doctor,  **  if  you  should  say,  that  your  argument  is 
levtllod  against  the  Jews,  considered  only  in  their  present  state,  in  which  they  are  not 
under  an  equal  pro?  idence,  this  answer  will  not  serve  you.  For  as  in  their  present  state 
they  are  not  under  any  extraordinaiy  proTidence,  so  neither  do  they  want  the  doctrine  of  a 
foture  state,  of  which  you  tell  us  they  have  been  in  possession  long  ago."  p.  11.  What  pains 
does  this  learned  Doctor  take  to  make  my  application  to  the  Jews,  in  fityour  of  Christianity, 
ineliectual !  Your  religion,  say  I  to  them,  teaches  no  ftiture  state.  You  are  at  present  under 
the  common  unequal  providence  of  Heaven.  How  disconsolate  is  your  condition !  Not 
so  bad  neither,  replies  their  advocate,  Doctor  Stebblng.  They  now  have  a  future  state. 
How  came  they  by  it  ?  By  the  law?  No  matter,  says  lie,  they  have  it,  and  that  is 
enough  to  destroy  all  the  force  of  your  persuasion  to  embrace  the  gospel.  Not  altogether 
enough,  good  Doctor:  for  if  they  have  not  the  future  state  by  the  law,  (and  that  truth  I  take 
for  granted  bi  this  address  to  them,  as  I  think  I  reasonably  might,  after  I  had  proved  it  at 
large,)  their  future  state,  even  by  their  own  confession,  is  a  phantom:  and  to  gain  the  sub- 
stance, there  is  no  way  left  bat  to  embrace  the  gospel.  They  themselves  own  this  truth: 
lor  id  the  words  quoted  below,  they  confess  that  to  believe  a  future  state,  and  yet  that  it  was 
not  revealed  hy  the  law,  is  tke  same  thing  as  not  to  believe  it  at  all, — It  is  a  sad  thing  when 
polemics  or  blscker  passions  have  gotten  so  entire  possession  of  a  man's  heart,  that  he  cares 
not  what  harm  he  does  to  a  common  cause,  or  even  to  common  sense,  so  he  can  but  ANsm^xE 
the  man  or  the  opinion  he  happens  to  dislike. 

*  Scripsit  Rab.  (Maimon.)  p.  m.  Articulus  fundamentalis  decimiis  tertius  agit  de  resur- 
rectione,  cig'us  rationem  (quomodo  so  habeat)  et  fundamenta  jam  exposuimus.  Quod  5d 
homo  crediderit  fundamenta  ilia  omnia,  seque  ilia  credere  declariverit,  ingreditur  ecclesiam 
Israelis,  et  jubemur  diligere  ilium,  et  misericordiam  1111  eihibere,  et  conversari  com  illo 
juxta  omnia,  qua  pneceplt  Deus  benedictus  cuillbet  erga  proiimum  fscienda.-i-Si  quie 
autem  vilipenderit  hoc  ftmdamentum  exoellentium  fundamentorum,  ecce  exit  ille  ex  ecclesia, 
quippe  qui  abnegat  articulum  iidei,  et  vocatur  Impius  ac  Epicureus,  amputatque  plantas, 
quern  odio  habere  et  perdere  Jubemur.  Ex  beth  Elohim.  Vid.  Dassovium  de  Rasurrec- 
tione,  Ed.  1698. 

f  HsK  fkles  [de  Resurrectiooe  mortuorum] numeretur  inter  articulos  legls  ft  fumte- 

menta  ejus,  quam  qui  negat,  perinde  &rit  acsi  negarat  esse  Deum,  legem  esse  a  ocfIo,  et 
quod  in  aliis  istis  aiticulis  tractatur.     R.  Salome  ap.  Dassovium  de  Resorreet. 

X  Oportet  te  scire  articulum  iidei  de  resurrectiooe  mortuorum  ex  lege  esse.  Quod  si  quia 
fide  flrma  crediderit  resurrectionem  mortuorum,  non  autem  crediderit  esse  lllam  ex  lege, 
ecce  ille  reputatur  acsi  hBc  omnia  negaret.     R.  Jehud.  Zahara  apud  Dassov. 

VOL.  I.  2  8 
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reasonings  by  which  I  prove  a  future  state  not  to  be  revealed  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  to  go  on  with  me^  (for  the  free  thoughts  of  many  anongrt 
youy  concerning  revelation  in  general,  give  scandal  to  the  profeMors  of 
more  than  one  religion)  while  I  prove,  from  thence>  by  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  this  LAW  came  from  God  :  and,  in  conclusion,  join  with 
me  in  adoring  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  God  of  your  fathers,  here  lo 
wonderfully  displayed,  in  making  one  and  the  same  circumstaDce  a 
standing  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and,  at  the  saat 
time,  an  irrefragable  proof  that  it  was  preparatory  only  to  the  Christian ;  the 
logical  result  of  all  our  reasoning  being  the  confirmation  oi  this  sacred  tmth, 
long  since  enounced  by  a  great  adept  in  your  law,  that  ths  law  madb 

NOTHnrO  PBBFECT,  BUT  THB  BKINOINO  IN  OF  A  BETTEB  HOFS  DID.* 

Permit  me  to  observe  farther,  that  this  rabbinical  notion  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  stiU 
encourages  the  remnant  of  your  nation  to  persist  in  rejecting  the  goepd 
of  Jesus,  was  the  very  prejudice  which,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
so  superstitiously  attached  the  converts  from  Judaism,  to  the  whcJe  ob- 
servance of  the  law. 

As  a  corollary  to  all  this,  I  have  shown,  that  the  pumskmeni  of  did" 
drenfor  the  crimes  of  their  parents^  which  hath  given  a  ha>*<ii^  to  the 
enemies  of  your  law  to  blaspheme,  can  be  only  well  e:q>lained  and  vin- 
dicated on  the  principle  of  nofiUure  state  in  the  religion  of  Mo$es:  and 
farther,  that,  on  this  principle,  all  the  inextricable  embarassment  of  your 
rabbins,  in  their  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  difierent  accounts  of  Moeee 
and  the  prophets  concerning  that  method  of  punishment,  is  entirely  re- 
moved, and  a  perfect  harmony  and  concord  is  seen  to  reign  amougst 
them.  But  at  the  same  time  that  the  principle  does  this,  take  notice,  it 
disables  you  from  accounting  for  the  length  of  your  present  dispersioD. 
For  the  only  reason  your  best  defender,  Orobio,  had  to  assign  for  it  was, 
that  you  now  suffer  not  for  your  own  sinSy  but  for  the  sins  of  your  fore- 
fathers. But  the  principle  which  reconciles  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
shows  that  this  mode  of  punishment  hath  long  since  ceased. 

II.  In  answer  to  the  second  part,  your  prejudices  against  the  creden- 
tials of  Jesus's  Messiahship,  for  the  want  of  rational  evidence  in  a 
secondary  sense  of  prophecy ;  I  have  proved  those  prejudices  to  be  al- 
together vain  and  groundless:  1.  By  tracing  up  the  nature  of  human 
converse  in  speech  and  i^-riting,  from  its  early  original ;  and  from  theoce 
evincing,  that  a  secondary  setise  of  prophecies  is  proper,  rational,  and 
conformable  to  the  justest  rules  of  grammar  and  logic. — 2.  By  showing 
that  this  method  of  infonnation  was  so  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion, 
that  if  ever  you  were  to  have  a  Messiah  to  complete  your  law,  the  body 
of  the  prophecies,  relating  to  him,  must  needs  be  given  in  the  very  man- 
ner which  those  in  dispute  are  actually  given :  for  that,  had  these  pro- 
phecies recorded  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  in  phun  and  direct 
terms,  it  would  have  defeated  the  very  end  and  piupose  of  the  law.  And 

•  Ht;l».  vil.  19. 
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this,  ou  reflection,  yom  will  find  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  tour  queries 
into  which  your  ablest  defender*  has  collected  the  whole  strength  of 
your  cause. 

As  a  corollary,  likewise,  to  this  part,  I  show,  in  order  to  reconcile  you 
still  farther  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  that  the  history  of  God's  dis- 
pensations to  your  fathers,  even  before  his  giving  the  law,  can  never  be 
rightly  understood,  or  fully  cleared  from  the  objections  of  unbelievers, 
but  on  the  supposition  of  tiie  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus.  And  of  this  I  have  given  a  convincing  proof  in  the 
famous  history  of  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son.  Which 
I  prove  to  be  no  other  than  the  revelation  of  that  redemption,  delivered 
in  action  instead  of  words.  This  strongly  corroborates  the  mission  of 
Jesus,  and  should  incline  you  seriously  to  consider  its  force. — Here  God 
reveals  to  your  &ther  Abraham  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  the 
death  and  passion  of  his  Son.  Why  then,  I  ask  you,  should  you  not  con« 
elude  with  our  learned  apostle,  that  to  jlbraliam  and  his  seed  the  pro- 
mkes  hemg  made,  the  covenant  that  mas  confirm^  before  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  law  which  woe  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  can- 
not disannul^  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect^ 

Having  thus  showii  your  religion  to  be  partial,  imperfect^  and  pre- 
paratory:  and  consequently  shown  the  necessity  of  its  completion  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Messiah;  to  whose  character  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  yon,  by  removing  your  only  plausible 
objection,  the  mistaken  nature  of  the  prophecies  concerning  him;  as  a 
corollary  to  the  whole,  I  have  proved,  in  order  to  remove  your  prejudices 
for  a  worldly  prince,  and  a  restoration  to  a  carnal  dominion  in  Judea,  that 
your  race  was  not  at  first  chosen  by  God,  and  settled  in  tiie  land  of 
Canaan,  as  his  favourites,  for  whom  he  had  a  greater  fondness  than  for 
other  of  the  sons  of  Adam ;  but  only  to  serve  the  general  ends  of  provi- 
dence, in  its  dispensations  to  the  whole  species:  which  required  the  tem- 
porary separation  of  one  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  prcser\'e, 
amidst  an  idolatrous  world,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  ukitt,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  that  universal  religion  to  be  dispensed  by  Jesus,  when  the 
fulness  of  time  should  come.  Which  time  being  now  come,  and  the  end 
obtained,  you  cannot  but  confess  there  is  no  further  use  or  purpose  of  a 
national  separation. 

*  OBono.  1.  Utanfgnetar  locus  aliquis  in  quo  Deus  mandaverit,  voi  dixerit  express^, 
liuod  fides  in  Mumilim  est  tbtolut^  DeceiBaria  ad  salutem  generis  humani ;  adeo  ut  qui  non 
credldeilt  dainnandy3  eawt. 

2.  Ut  aasignetur  locos.  In  quo  Deus  dixerit,  quod  nnicuni  medium  ad  aalotem  Israelis^ 
et  restitutioois  in  divinam  gratiam,  est  fides  in  Messiam  jam  adventum. 

3.  Ut  assignetur  locus;  in  quo  Deus  dixerit,  quod  Israel  propter  in/idelitatem  in  Messiam 
eratdeperdendus,  etabjiciendus  in  nationibus,  ut  non  sit  ampliut  populus  Dei,  sed  in  leter. 
num  damnandus  donee  Messiam  adventum  non  crediderit. 

4.  Tandem  urignetur  locus,  in  quo  dixit  Deus,  omnia  legalia  pneter  raoralia,  fiiisse 
umlHram,  ten  figonm  faturorum  in  adventu  Messiae,  et  qnod  fere  omnia  qua  et  in  divina 
lege  et  in  prophetis  fucro  rcvclata,  mystick  et  tropolocick  explirare,  lireat,  quantum  vis 
sensus  Uteralis  omnino  de«pidatur. — Arnica  cullatio  Limb.  pp.  1^2.        f  Gal.  iii.  IG,  17. 
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Let  me  add  the  following  observation,  which  ought  to  have 
weight  with  you.  Whoever  reads  your  history,  and  believes  you,  m 
your  own  word,  to  be  still  tied  to  the  reli^on  df  Moass,  and  to  ha^e 
nothing  to  expect  from  that  of  Jesus,  must  needs  r^ard  you  as  a  people 
long  since  abandoned  of  God.  And  those  who  neither  read  nor  beiieve, 
will  pretend  at  least  to  think  you  forsaken  of  all  be  ason.  Oor  scripturei 
alone  ^ve  us  better  hopes  of  your  condition:  and  excited  by  the  charity 
they  inspire,  I  am  moved  to  hazard  this  address  unto  you.  For  a  time, 
as  they  assure  us,  will  come,  when  this  veil  shall  be  taken  from  your 
hearts.  And  who  knows  how  near  at  hand  the  day  of  visitation  may 
be?  At  least,  who  would  not  be  zealous  of  contributing,  though  in  the 
lowest  degree,  to  so  glorious  a  work  ?  For  ifthefaU  of  you  he  ike  rieken 
of  the  worldy  and  the  diminishing  of  you  the  riches  €f  ike  gentiles,  hem 
much  more  yourjulness  /*  says  the  apostle  Paul.  Who  at  the  same  time 
assures  us,  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel^  until  tkefiJi 
of  the  gentiles  be  come  in.    And  so  aU  Israel  shaU  be  saved,  f 

I  know  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  '*  that  much  of  this  sort  of 
hath  been  preadied  to  your  people,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  in* 
quisition;  and  that  it  has  always  made  a  suitable  impression :  that  indeed, 
in  a  land  of  liberty  like  Britain,  you  should  have  thought  much  moie 
&vourably  of  our  good-will,  had  not  a  late  transaction,  in  which  your 
natural  rights  came  in  question,  amply  convinced  you  that  Christian 
charity  is  every  where  the  same." 

Sufferers,  even  imaginary  ones,  may  be  excused  a  little  hard  language; 
especially  when  they  only  repeat  the  clamours  of  those  amongst  our- 
selves ;  who,  on  the  defeat  of  your  naturalization  project,  affected  to  feel 
most  sensibly  for  the  interests  of  liberty  and  commerce.  And  yet  I  think 
it  no  difficulty  to  convince  unprejudiced  men,  that  the  sanctity  of  gov- 
ernment was,  in  the  first  instance,  surprised ;  and  that  the  legislature  did 
justly  as  well  as  politicly  in  acting  conformably  to  their  second  thoughts. 

A  people  like  this  of  Great  Britain,  the  genius  of  whoso  religion  and 
government  equally  concur  to  make  them  tender  and  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  were  naturally  led  by  their  first  motions  to  think  they  migiit 
extend  those  privileges  to  your  nation,  which  they  saw  plainly  were  the 
due  even  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet:  and  yet  for  all  this  they  were 
mistaken. 

As  much  a  paradox  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  in  thin 
point,  you  stand  distinguished  to  your  disadvantage  from  all  the  nations 
upon  earth :  there  being  in  your  case,  a  peculiar  circumstance  which  must 
eternally  exclude  your  claim  to  the  general  right  of  naturalization,  in 
every  free  government  in  Christendom,  while  men  act,  not  to  say  with 
common  integrity,  but  even  with  common  decency,  according  to  their 
profession. 

Let  us  then  consider  your  case  as  it  is  understood  by  Christian  com- 
munities ;  for  men  must  always  act,  would  they  act  honestly,  according 

♦  Rom.  xi.  12.  +  Vrr.  «6,  «6. 
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to  their  own  conceptions  of  the  case,  not  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
other  men. 

Now  it  is  a  conunon  principle  of  Christianity,  that  God,  in  punishing 
your  nation  for  the  rejection  of  their  promised  Messiah,  hath  sentenced 
it  to  the  irremissible  infamy  of  an  unsettled  vagabond  condition,  without 
country  or  civil  policy,  till  the  fiUness  of  the  geniilea  be  come  in :  and 
then,  as  we  observed  before,  our  St  Paul  declares,  that  your  nation,  con- 
verted to  the  iaiih  in  Jesus,  shall  be  received  again  into  favour,  and  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  sons.  The  sentence  denounced  upon  you  was 
not  only  the  loss  of  your  own  community,  but  the  being  debarred  an 
entrance  into  any  other.  For  you  are  condemned  to  be  aliens  and  stran- 
gers in  every  land  where  you  abide  and  sojourn.  A  punishment  which 
can  only  respect  particulars,  and  not  the  community;  for  one  people  can 
be  no  other  than  aliens  and  strangers  to  another  people,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature.  So  that  the  sentence  against  you  imports,  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  race  shall  not  be  received  by  naturalization,  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  free-bom  subjects  of  those  civil  states 
amongst  which  you  shall  happen  to  be  dispersed.  And  we  have  seen 
this  sentence  wonderfully  confirmed  by  the  actual  infliction  of  it  for  the 
space  of  seventeen  hundred  years;  which  must  be  confessed  to  give 
great  credit  to  the  truth  of  our  interpretation  of  your  prophecies. 

But  to  understand  more  clearly  what  share  a  Christian  community 
ought  to  take  in  preventing  any  insult  on  those  prophecies  which  it 
holds  to  be  divine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
worldly  condition  of  your  nation  when  reinstated  in  God's  favour;  which 
both  you  and  we  are  equally  instructed  to  expect. 

If  it  shall  be,  as  you  imagine,  a  recovery  of  your  civil  policy,  a  re- 
vival of  the  temple  service,  and  a  re-possession  of  the  land  of  Judea;  if 
this  be  the  mercy  promised  to  your  nation,  then  indeed  the  intermedi- 
ate punishment,  between  the  aboUtion  and  the  restoration  of  your  divine 
policy,  can  be  only  the  temporary  want  of  it ;  and  consequently  the 
facilitating  your  entry  at  present  into  the  several  civil  communities  of 
Christian  men,  might  well  be  thought  to  have  no  more  tendency  to 
insult  the  general  economy  of  revealed  religion  than  the  naturalizing  of 
Turks  and  Tartars. 

But  the  genius  of  Christianity  and  the  tenor  of  those  prophecies,  as 
interpreted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  declare  such  a  restoration  to  the 
land  of  Judea  and  a  revival  of  the  temple-service,  to  be  manifestly  ab- 
surd, and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  God's 
religious  dispensation :  for  by  this  it  f^peaw,  that  the  Mosaic  law  or 
religion  (as  distinguished  from  its  foundation,  natural  religion,  on  which 
it  was  erected)  was  only  fkeparatort  to,  and  ttpicajl  of  the  gospel. 
Consequently,  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  political  part  of 
your  institution  became  abolished;  and  the  ritual  part  entirely  ceased ; 
just  as  a  Bcaflbld  is  taken  down  when  a  building  is  erected;  or  as  a 
shadow  is  cast  behind  when  the  substance  is  brought  forward  into  day. 
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Nor  were  you,  after  this  promised  conversion,  to  expect  Ajrr  othxi 
civil  policy  or  religious  ritual  peculiar  to  yourselves,  or  separate  frov 
those  in  use  amongst  men  who  prcrfess  the  name  of  Christ:  because  tke 
gospel,  of  which  you  are  now  supposed  to  be  professors,  disclaims  til 
concern  with  political  or  civil  matters ;  and  because  alx  its  professon 
compose  but  cite  religious  body,  under  one  head,  which  is  Christ. 

All  therefore  that  remains  for  us  to  conceive  of  your  ehni  conditioD, 
when  the  fulness  of  the  Oentiies  shall  be  come  m,  and  Israel  be  re- 
ceived into  grace,  is  this,  that,  on  your  conversion,  you  shall  be  itatu- 
BALizED  and  incorporated,  as  your  convenience  or  inclinatioii  may  Ictd 
you,  into  the  various  civil  communities  of  the  faithful. 

This  is  the  only  idea  we  Christians  can  entertain  of  yxmr  fhimrt  coo- 
dition:  and  this  may  and  must  regulate  our  conduct  whenever  an  altera- 
.  tion  of  youT  present  condition  -comes  in  question. 

And  now  to  justify  the  councils  of  our  lawgivers  in  their  fatst  and 
perhaps  final  determination  concerning  you. 

If  the  DECLAHED  puuidhmeut  of  heaven  on  your  nadon,  while  yoo 
continue  in  unbelief,  be  dispersion  through  the  world,  without  a 
CtviL  POLICY  of  your  own  as  a  people,  i^d  without  a  couwtbt,  as 
particulars ;  and  that  your  restoration  to  &vour,  on  your  embranng  ike 
gospel,  is  the  being  received  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  (as  you  can 
be  received  therein  only  as  particulars,  and  not  as  a  nation)  the  being 
INCORPORATED  into  the  several  civil  communities  of  Christians;  then, 
any  ATTE^rPT  to  incorporate  you  by  naturalization  into  such  civil  com- 
munities, before  the  time  predicted  and  while  you  adhere  to  your  old 
religion,  as  directly  opposes  the  prophecies,  or  the  declared  will  of 
Heaven,  as  the  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  your  temple,  after  the  sen- 
tence of  its  final  destruction  had  been  put  in  execution :  because  it  aim* 
to  procure  for  you  a  civil  condition  while  Jews,  which  it  is  foretol*! 
you  shall  not  enjoy  till  you  are  become  Christians.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
avail  to  those  politicians  who  were  concerned  of  late  in  your  favour,  to 
pretend  that  Julian's  attempt  was  with  malice^  and  theirs  with  much 
intecrrity  of  heart;,  since  this  difference  makes  no  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  action,  as  it  respects  God's  dispensations,  whatever  it  may  1h» 
supposed  to  do,  in  the  quality  of  it,  as  it  resjiects  the  actors.  In  either 
case,  the  declared  will  of  Heaven  is  opposed.  When  it  is  done  wiili 
knowledge  of  the  prophecy,  and  with  intention  to  discredit  it,  thf 
attempt  is  wicked  and  impious:  when  with  a  fcygetfulness  of  it,  with  a 
disregard  to  religion,  and  a  neglect  of  its  interests,  the  attempt  (even  in 
this  best  way  of  considering  it)  is  indecent  and  dishonourable.  Not 
that  he  who  thus  conceives  of  things,  hath  the  least  apprehension  thai 
rRoniECY  can  be  dishonoured,  or  have  its  predictions  defeated  by  civil 
power:  but  this  he  thinks,  that  a  Christian  state  while  it  enacts  laws 
though  unwarily,  whose  operation  comlmts  the  truth  of  those  predictions 
niny  very  easily  dishonour  itself. 

A  HRtion   prof* vising  Christianity,  thc»u[rh  principally  bu&ied    in  tht 
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office  of  protecting  liberty  and  commerce,  ceases  not  to  be  a  nation  of 
Christiansy  amidst  all  their  cares  to  discharge  the  duties  of  g^ood  citi- 
zens. They  have  the  interests  and  honour  of  their  religion  to  support 
as  well  as  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  For  though  civil  society  be 
totally  and  essentially  different  from  the  ecdesiastical,  yet  as  the  same 
individuab  compose  the  members  of  both;  and  as  there  is  the  closest 
coalition  between  both,  for  their  mutual  support  and  benefit;  such  civil 
society  can  never  decently  or  honourably  act  with  a  total  disregard  to 
that  co-allied  religion,  which  they  profess  to  believe,  and  of  which| 
under  another  ocMisideration,  they  compose  the  body. 

Perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  it  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
late  affiur  was  conducted,  that  none  of  these  considerations  ever  entered 
into  the  heads,  either  of  your  friends,  or,  those  you  will  call,  your  ene- 
mies, when,  at  length,  they  both  agreed  to  leave  you  as  they  found  you. 
It  may  be  so.  Yet  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  result  of  a  council, 
may  be  justified  on  principles  which  never  influenced  it  And  as.  for 
the  credit  of  revelation,  thai  generally  becomes  more  conspicuous  when, 
through  the  ignorance  and  perverseness  of  foolish  men,  the  predictions 
of  Heaven  are  supported  by  instruments  which  knew  not  what  they 
were  about  Had  they  acted  with  more  knowledge  of  the  case,  the 
enemies  of  religion  would  be  apt  to  say,  No  wonder  that  the  honour  of 
prophecy  is  supported,  when  the  power  which  could  discredit  it,  held  it 
an  impiety  to  make  the  attempt 

Thus  you  see  the  British  legislature  is  justified  in  its  last  determina- 
tion concerning  you,  on  all  the  general  principles  of  piety,  honesty,  and 
decency.  I  speak  of  men,  and  I  speak  to  men,  who  believe  ^he  religion 
they  profess.  As  for  those  profligates,  whether  amongst  yourselves  or 
us,  who  are  ready  to  profess  any  religion,  but  much  better  disposed  to 
believe  nancy  to  them,  this  reasoning  is  not  addressed.  Have  a  fairer 
(pinion  therefore  of  our  charity,  and  believe  us  to  be  sincere  when  we 

profess  ourselves, 

Yours,  &c. 


PREFACE 

« 

TO  THB  FIRST  EDITION  OF  BOOKS  IV.  V.  VL  OF  THE 

DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES; 

1740. 

The  Author  <^  The  Divine  Legation  of  MoseSy  a  private  clergyman, 
had  no  sooner  given  his  first  volume*  to  the  public,  than  he  was  fallen 
upon  in  so  outrageous  and  brutal  a  manner  as  had  been  scarce  pardon- 

•  Books  I.  II.  III. 
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able  had  it  been  the  Divine  LegtUian  of  Mahomet,  And  what  was  moA 
extraordinary,  by  those  very  men  whose  cause  he  was  supportmg,  and 
whose  honours  and  dignities  he  had  been  defending.  But  what  gn>- 
tesque  instruments  of  vengeance  had  biootrt  set  on  foot!  If  he  was  to 
be  run  down,  it  had  been  some  kind  of  consolation  to  him  to  fall  by 
savages,  of  whom  it  was  no  discredit  to  be  devoured. 

Optat  aprumy  auifuhjum  detcendere  mantel eonem. 

However,  to  do  them  justice,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  what  they  wanted 
in  teeth,  they  had  in  venom ;  and  they  knew,  as  all  brutes  do,  where  their 
strength  lay.  For  reasons  best  known  to  biootky,  he  was,  in  spite  of 
all  his  professions,  to  be  pushed  over  to  the  enemy,  by  eveiy  kind  of 
provocation.  To  support  this  pious  purpose,  passages  were  distofted, 
propositions  invented,*  conversation  betrayed,  and  forged  letters  writteD.f 

The  attack  was  opened  by  one  who  bore  the  respectable  name  of  a 
countrt/  clergt/man,  but  was  in  reality  a  town-writer  of  a  weekly-news- 
paper ;X  And  with  such  excess  of  insolenqe  and  malice,  as  the  public  had 
never  yet  seen  on  any  occasion  whatsoever. 

Amidst  all  this  unprovoked  clamour,  the  author  had  his  reasons  for 
sparing  these  wretched  tools  of  impotence  and  envy.  His  friends  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  commit  himself  with  such  writers ;  and  he  himself  sup- 
posed it  no  good  policy  to  irritate  a  crew  of  zealots,  who  had,  at  their 
first  opening,  caUed  loudly  upon  the  secular  arm.  Our  author  indeed 
could  talk  big  to  the  freethinkers  ;  for  alas,  poor  men !  he  knew  their 
weapons:  all  their  arms  were  arguments,  and  those  none  of  the  sharped; 
and  wit,  and  that  none  of  the  brightest.  But  he  had  here  to  do  with 
men  in  authority ;  appointed,  if  you  will  believe  them,  inspectors-general 
over  clerical  faith.  And  they  went  forth  in  all  the  pomp  and  terror  of 
inquisitors ;  with  suspicion  before,  condemnation  behind,  and  their  two 
assessors,  ignorance  and  insolence,  on  each  side.  We  must  suspect  kis 
faith  (say  they) — we  must  condemn  his  book — we  do  not  understand  kis 
argumefit.^ 

— But  it  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  posterity  at  least,  if  ever  these 
slight  sheets  should  happen  to  come  down  to  it,  to  explain  the  provoca- 
tion which  our  author  had  given  for  so  much  unlimited  abuse  and 
calumny.  The  reader  then  may  be  phased  to  know,  that  the  author^s 
first  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  was  as  well  a  sequel  and 
support  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  (a  book  \»Titten  in 
behalf  of  our  constitution  and  established  clergy)  as  it  was  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  projected  Defence  of  Revelation,  It  might  likewise  be  re- 
garded as  an  entire  work  of  itself,  to  show  the  usefulness  of  religion  to 

*  See  the  author's  letter  to  Sm&llbrooke,  Bishop  of  LichAeld  aiu)  Coventry,  in  which  he 
arouses  the  hishop  of  tills  nime;  to  which  arcusation,  the  public  never  yet  .*aw  eStiier  de- 
fence or  excu«ie, 

^  Hy  one  liumaiiie  and  one  Julius  Bate  in  coiijuncttoti. 

X  Dr  Webster  by  imme.  Who  soon  after,  by  a  circular  letter  to  the  bencli  of  BiaitoiMs 
claimed  a  reward  for  this  exploit. 

§  Webster,  Veun,  Slebbing,  Waterlaiid,  and  otUen. 
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society*  Thiiy  and  the  large  bulk  of  the  volamey  disposed  him  to  pub- 
lish it  apart ;  while  the  present  state  of  religion  amongst  us  seemed  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  expediency,  "  an  open  and  professed  disregard  to  re- 
ligion'' (as  an  excellent  pastor  of  our  church  observes)  '^  being  become 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  present  age.  An  evil  grown  to  a 
great  height  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  daily  spreading  through 
every  part  of  it ;  which  hath  already  brought  in  such  dissoluteness  and 
contempt  of  principle  in  the  higher  part  of  the  world,  and  such  profli- 
gate intemperance  and  fearlessness  of  committing  crimes  in  the  lower» 
as  must,  if  this  torrent  of  impiety  stop  not,  become  absolutely  fataL*" 
Our  author  therefore  thought,  that  as  this  evily  which  is  now  spread 
through  the  populace,  began  in  the  higher  part  of  the  worlds  it  must  be 
first  checked  there,  if  ever  it  be  checked  at  all.  And  he  knew  no  bet- 
ter way  to  do  this,  than  by  showing  those  people  of  condition  (who, 
amidst  all  their  contempt  of  religious  principle^  yet  professed  the  great- 
est zeal  for  their  country  and  mankind)  ^uU  religion  is  absolutely  neces^ 
9ary  for  the  support  of  civil  government.  He  thought  too,  this  no  ill 
device  to  get  the  advocate  of  revelation  a  fair  hearing.  For  he  sup- 
posed, that  unless  they  could  be  made  to  see  the  usefulness  of  Chris- 
tianity to  society  (which  their  contempt  of  principle  showed  they  yet  did 
not  see)  they  would  never  be  brought  to  believe  its  truihy  or  divinity. 

These  were  his  endeavours  and  designs.  What  he  got  for  his  pains, 
I  have  already  told  the  reader. 

In  vain  had  he  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  religion  at  large,  and 
of  the  church  of  England  in  particular: — ^by  fixing  the  true  grounds  of 
morality ; — by  confuting  the  atheisUc  arguments  of  Bayle,  and  the  flagi- 
tious principle  of  Mandeville; — by  explaining  the  natures,  settling  the 
bounds,  and  adjusting  the  distinct  rights  of  the  tufo  societies; — and  by  ex- 
posing the  impious  tenet,  of  religion's  being  the  contrivance  of  politicians. 

All  this  went  for  nothing  with  the  bigots.  He  had  departed  from 
the  old  posture  of  defence^  and  had  projected  a  new  plan  for  the  support 
of  revelation.  His  demonstration  (says  one  of  them)  if  he  could  mahe 
one  ofity  could  never  mahe  us  amends  for  changing  our  posture  ofde^ 
fence,  anfi  deserting  our  strongholds.^  For  though  they  will  taUiy  in- 
deed, of  the  love  of  truth,'and  Uie  invincible  evidence  of  our  faith,  yet 
I  know  not  how,  even  amidst  all  their  zeal  and  fury,  they  betray  the 
most  woful  apprehensions  of  Christianity,  and  are  frighted  to  death  at 
every  foolish  book  new  written  against  religion,  though  it  come  but 
from  the  mint  or  bedlam.  And  what  do  our  directing  engineers  advise 
you  to,  in  this  exigence?  Do  they  bid  you  act  offensively,  and  turn 
the  enemies'  artillery  upon  them?  By  no  means.  Keep  within  your 
strongholds.  Watch  where  they  direct  their  battery,  and  there  to  your 
old  mud  waUs  clap  a  buttress ;  and  so  it  be  done  with  speed,  no  matter 
of  what  materiab.     If,  in  the  mean  time,  one  more  bold  than  the  rest, 

•  Bishop  of  Oxford*8  Churge,  London,  1738,  4to.  p.  4. 
t  WebfUr'f  Coootry  Clergyiiian's  Mcond  letUr. 
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offer  to  dig  away  the  rubbish  that  hides  its  beauty,  or  kick  down  an  awk- 
ward prop  that  discredits  its  strength,  he  is  sure  to  be  called  by  tbeie 
men,  perhaps  to  be  thought  by  those'  who  set  them  on  work,  a  secret 
enemy,  or  an  indiscreet  friend.*  He  is  sure  to  be  assaulted  with  all 
the  rude  clamours  and  opprobrious  names  that  bigotry  is  ever  ready  to 
bestow  on  those  it  fears  and  hates. 

But  this  was  the  fortune  of  all  his  betters.     It  was  the  fortune  of 
Hooker,  Hales,  Stillingfleet,  Cudworth,  Bp.  Taylor.     They  were  called 
politiques,  sceptics,  ErasUansy  deists,  and  atheists.     But  CinowomTtf s  . 
case  was  so  particular,  that  it  will  excuse  a  little  enlargement. 

The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  was  the  terror  of  the  last  age,  is 
Tindal  and  Collins  have  been  of  this.  The  press  sweats  with  oontroversy : 
and  every  young  churchman  militant  would  needs  try  his  arms  in  thun- 
dering upon  Hobbes's  steel  cap.  The  mischief  his  writings  had  done  to 
religion  set  Cudworth  upon  projecting  its  defence.  Of  this  he  published 
one  immortal  volume;  with  a  boldness  uncommon  indeed,  but  vefy 
becoming  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  strength.  For 
instead  of  amusing  himself  with  Hobbes's  peculiar  whimsies,  which  in  a 
little  time  were  to  vanish  of  themselves,  and  their  answers  with  them; 
which  are  all  now  forgotten,  from  the  curate's  to  the  archbishop's  ;t  he 
launched  out  into  the  immensity  of  the  IntellectwU  System  s  and,  at  his 
first  essay,  penetrated  the  very  darkest  recesses  of  antiquity,  to  strip 
ATHEISM  of  its  disguises,  and  drag  up  the  lurking  monster  into  day. 
Where,  though  few  readers  could  follow  him,  yet  the  very  slowest  were 
able  to  overtake  his  purpose.  And  there  wanted  not  country  clergywun 
to  lead  the  cry,  and  tell  the  world, — Tha4,  under  pretence  of  defending 
revelation,  he  wrote  in  the  very  manner  that  an  artful  infidel  might 
naturally  he  supposed  to  use  in  urriting  against  it ;  that  he  had  given  us 
all  the  filthy  stuff  that  he  could  scrape  together  out  of  the  sink  of  atheism^ 
as  a  naturfil  introduction  to  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  revelation ; 
that  with  incredible  iiidustry  a?id  reading  he  had  rummaged  all  anti- 
quity for  atheistical  arguments,  which  he  neither  knew,  nor  intended  to 
answer.  In  a  word,  that  he  was  an  atheist  in  his  heart,  and  an  Arian 
in  his  book4  But  the  worst  is  behind.  These  silly  calumnies  were 
beUeved.  The  much  injured  author  grew  disgusted.  His  ardour  slack- 
ened ;  and  the  rest,  and  far  greatest  part  of  the  defence,  never  appeared ; 
a  defence,  that  would  have  lefl  nothing  to  do  for  such  as  our  author,  but 
to  read  it:  and  for  such  as  our  author's  adversaries,  but  to  rail  at  it. 

Thus  spiritual  hate,  like  carnal  love,  levels  all  distinctions.  And  thus 
our  author  came  to  be  honoured  with  the  same  treatment  which  it  had 
bestowed  upon  a  Cudworth.  But  as  this  hate  is  for  the  most  part, 
only  envy,  under  the  name  of  zeal,  tlie  bigots,  for  their  own  ease,  should 
be  more  cautious  in  conferring  their  favours.     They  have  given  our 

;    •  WatcrUnd.  f  Tenisai. 

X  S«e  Webster's  Country  Clergymui's  first  Letter  against  The  Divine  Legation;  umI 
tmu  Mr  .1t»hii  Tiiriu  r*5>  riisiuursf  'jk  CliTgymau  Iikc^^isO  agaiu;:!  The  iutcUirtiifil  St-sicm. 
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author  cause  enough  to  be  proud:  who,  as  inconsiderable  as  he  is,  has, 
it  seems,  his :  as  well  as  a  Locke  his  Edwards^  or  a  Chilling- 
worth  his  CheyneL  But  alas!  tKe  public,  I  am  afraid,  distinguish  bet- 
ter. They  see,  though  these  men  cannot,  that  the  Edwardses  and  Ckey- 
neU  increase  upon  us,  while  the  Lockes  and  Chillinoworths  are  be- 
come exceeding  rare.  Turn  then,  good  creatures!  while  you  have  time, 
turn  your  envy  on  their  few  remaining  successors:  and  leave  our  author 
in  peace.  He  has  parts  (had  he  but  suitable  morals)  even  to  be  of  your 
party.  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  We  have  a  sad  prospect  before  us. 
The  Chellino  WORTHS  of  the  present  age  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  no  more ; 
while  the  race  of  CheyneU  threatens  to  be  inmiortal.  B^t  this  is  the  fate 
of  human  things.  The  Geese  of  the  Capitol^  we  know,  remained  for  ages, 
after  those  true  defenders  of  it,  the  Manui,  the  Camilli,  the  Africani, 
were  extinct  and  forgotten. 

And  alas!  how  ominous  are  the  fears  of  friendship!  I  had  but  just 
written  this,  when  the  death  of  Dr  Francis  Hare,  late  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, gave  me  cause  to  lament  my  divination.  In  him  the  pubHc  has  lost 
one  of  the  best  patrons  and  supports  of  letters  and  religion.  How  steadily 
and  successfully  he  employed  his  great  talents  of  reason  and  literature, 
in  opposing  the  violence  of  each  religious  party  in  their  turns,  when 
court-fiivour  was  betraying  them  into  hurtful  extremes,  the  unjust  re- 
proaches of  libertines  and  bigots  will  never  suffer  us  to  forget.  How 
generously  he  encouraged  and  rewarded  letters,  let  them  tell  who  have 
largely  shared  in  his  beneficence:  for  his  character  may  be  trusted  with 
his  enemies,  or  even  with  his  most  obliged  friends.  In  him  our  author 
has  lost,  what  he  could  but  ill  spare,  one  of  the  most  candid  of  his  readers 
and  ablest  of  his  critics.  What  he  can  never  lose,  is  the  honour  of  his 
esteem  and  friendship. 

But  whatever  advantage  our  author  may  have  received  from  the  out- 
rage of  his  enemies,  the  public  is  a  real  sufferer.  He  had  indeed  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  those  few,  who  could  have  corrected  his  errors, 
reformed  his  course,  and  shown  him  safely  through  the  wide  and  track- 
less waste  of  ancient  times.  But  the  calumnies  of  the  bigots  obliged  him 
to  a  kind  of  quarantine,  as  coining  lately  from  suspected  places,  from  the 
cabinet-council  .of  old  lawgivers^  and  the  schools  of  heathen  philosophers; 
whose  infection  was  supposed  to  be  yet  sticking  on  him.  And  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  held  ill-breeding  to  come  near  our  superiors. 

This  disadvantage  was  the  more  sensible  to  him,  as  few  writers  have 
been  under  greater  obligations  to  consult  the  satisfaction  of  capable 
readers ;  who  gave  his  first  volume  so  kind  a  reception ;  and  waited  with 
a  favourable  expectation  for  the  following.  And  if  he  has  made  these 
readers  wait  too  long,  he  has  only  this  to  say,  that  he  would  not  follow 
the  example  of  paradoxical  writers,  who  only  aim  to  strike  by  a  novelty. 
For  as  his  point  was  truth,  he  was  content  his  notions  should  become 
stale  and  common,  and  forego  all  advantages  but  their  native  evidence, 
before  he  submitted  the  prosecution  of  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
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The  subject  of  these  volumes  had  occasionally  led  me  to  say  maoy 
things  of  the  genius  and  constitution  of  pagan  religion,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian:  amongst  the  rest,  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  true  origin  of  that  opprobrium  of  bur  eommon 
nature,  persecution  for  opinions  :*  and  I  flattered  myself,  I  had  done 
SEVEi^TiON  good  service,  in  showing  that  this  evil  owed  its  birth  to  the 
absurdities  of  pagan  reUgion^  and  to  the  iniquities  of  pagan  polities: 
for  that  the  persecutions  of  the  later  Jews,  and  afterwards,  of  the  first 
Christians,  arose  from  the  reasonable  constitution  of  these  two  religions, 
which,  by  avoiding  idolatry,  opposed  that  universal  principle  of  paganism, 
iNTERCOBiMUNiTY  OF  WORSHIP ;  or,  in  Other  words,  That  the  Jews  and 
Christians  were  persecQted  as  the  enemies  of  mankind^  for  not  having 
gods  in  conmion  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  a  learned  critic  and  divine  hath  lately  undertaken  to  expose  my 
mistake ;  he  hath  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  first  persecution  far 
opinion  was  of  Christian  original ;  and  that  the  pagans  persecuted  the 
primitive  church,  not,  as  I  had  represented  the  matter,  for  the  unsociable 
genius  of  its  religion,  which  forbad  all  intercourse  with  idolaters,  but  for 
its  NOCTURNAL  and  CLANDESTINE  ASSEMBLIES.  From  whcnce  it  follows, 
as  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  that  the  first  Christians  were  fanatics,  liber- 
tines, or  impostors ;  and  that  the  persecuting  emperors,  provident  for  the 
public  safety,  legally  pursued  a  bigoted  or  immoral  sect,  for  a  crime 
OF  STATE,  and  not  for  matter  of  opinion. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a 
judge  ecclesiastical,  would  venture  to  amuse  us  with  so  strange  a  fancy; 
all  I  can  say  for  it  is,  he  had  the  pleasure,  in  common  with  many  other 
witty  men,  of  writing  against  The  Divine  Legation;  and  he  had  the  plea- 
sure too,  in  common  with  many  wise  men,  of  thinking  he  might  indulge 
himself  in  any  liberties  against  a  writer  whom  he  had  the  precaution  nut 
to  name. — But  he  says,  he  never  read  the  Divine  Legation,  I  can  easily 
believe  him:  and  will  do  him  this  further  justice,  that,  when  many  have 
written  against  it  without  reading  it,  he  is  the  first  who  has  had  the  in- 
genuity to  own  it. 

His  system  or  hypothesis,  as  we  find  it  in  a  late  quarto  volume,  called 
Elements  of  the  Civil  Law,\  is,  in  substance,  this, — "  That  the  same 
principle,  which  set  the  Roman  senate  upon  prosecuting  the  abominalile 
rites  of  Bacchus,  excited  the  Roman  emperors  to  persecute  the  primi- 


tive cHmcn." 


•  See  Div.  Leg.  Vol.  II.  b.  ii.  seel.  6. 

f   By  the  Rev.  l)r  Tavu)R,  Clutuccllor  J  Lincoln. 
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But  it  is  fit,  this  marvellous  discovery  should  be  revealed  in  his  own 
words.^ — It  may  be  asked,  says  he,  in  that  almaei  universal  licence  and 
toleratian,  which  the  ancienis,  the  Romans  particularfy^  extended  to  the 
professors  of  all  religions  whaisovery  why  the  Christian  profession  alone, 
which  might  have  expected  a  favourable  treatment,  seems  to  stand  ex- 
empted, and  frequently  felt  the  severity  of  the  bitterest  persecution,* — If 
the  learned  critic  be  serious  in  asking  a  question,  which  had  been  answer- 
ed, and  as  would  seem,  to  the  general  satis&ction,  near  twenty  years  ago, 
I  suppose  it  is,  to  intimate  that  no  other  answer  will  content  him  but  one 
from  the  persecutors  themselves.  This  then  he  shall  have;  though  it  be 
of  sixteen  hundred  years'  standing, 

Flint  the  younger,  when  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  acquaints  his  master 
with  the  reasons  why  he  persecuted;  and  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  so 
doing: — '^Neque  dubitabam,  qualecumque  esset  quod  faterentur,  certe 

FSBTINACIAM,    XT     IKFUSXIBILEM     OBSTINATIONEM     dcbero    puniri.*^ 

What  was  this  froward  and  inflexible  obstinacy  f  He  teUs  us,  it  was 
refusing  all  intercommunity  with  paganism ;  it  was  refusing  to  throw  a 
single  grain  of  incense  on  their  altars. 

Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecution  which  followed  the  burning  of 
Rome  by  Nero  (the  impiety  of  which  action  that  mad  tyrant  had 
charged  upon  the  Christians)  says,  "  Hand  perinde  in  crimine  incendii, 
quam  onio  **  humani  oenkris  convicti  sunt.''^  By  which,  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean, — That  though  the  emperor  falsely  charged  them 
with  the  burning  of  Rome,  yet  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  persecution, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  crime  of  which  they  were  convicted,  [t.  e. 
judged  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  all  men ;]  their  hatred  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind;^  for  nothing  but  such  an  unnatural  aversion,  they  thought, 

*  Page  579.  f  Lib.  x.  Ep.  07.  %  Ann.  Ub.  xt.  cap.  44. 

§  TadUu,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  obsenres  that  the  end  of  their  peculiar  rites  was  to 
separate  them  from  all  other  people.  From  Uieir  separaHon  he  inferred  their  avernon. 
In  this  tense  we  are  to  understand  him  and  other  Pagan  writers,  when  tbejr  exclaim  against 
the  Jewt  lor  their  peeuUar  riiet.  Each  nation  had  its  own:  so  that  pteuKaHty  was  a  cir- 
cumstanct  eommoo  to  all.  What  difierenced  the  Jewish  rites  from  all  others  was  their 
end;  which  was  to  keep  the  people  from  all  intercommunity  with  the  sereral  religions  of 
Paganism ;  each  of  which,  how  different  soever  in  their  rites,  held  fellowship  with  one 
ano^er. — But  here  a  famous  French  critic,  who  writes  de  omni  scihill,  comes  In  suppmt 
of  oar  English  critic's  system  of  the  P8Kui>o-martvii6  of  the  primitlTO  chureh,  and  says, 
we  all  mistake  TaeltuflTs  Latin.  His  words  are  these — **  J'oserais  dire  que  oes  mots  odh 
kmnamigentrU  convkH  pcuYtnt  bien  signiiier,  dans  le  stile  de  Tacite,  convamctu  d'itM 
kais  du  ^enre-kumain,  autant  que  commincus  de  hair  l^  gefMre-hufnam,"  [Traiti  sur  la 
Tolerance,  1763,  p.  60.]     He  tells  us,  he  dare  eay, — what  not  one  of 

•«  Wflrtmlniter't  bold  noe" 

dare  say, — thai  theee  words,  odio  hmmemi  gen»rie  etmvieii,  mojf  well  eignify,  m  the  style  of 
Taeiius,  amvkted  qf  being  hated  by  the  kmnum  race,  as  well  as  cmpicted  of  haling  the 
kttman  race."  And  now  Tacitus,  so  long  &med  for  his  political  sagacity,  wiU  be  made  to 
pronounce  this  galimatias  from  his  oracular  tripod,  **  The  Jews  were  noi  convicted  so  pro- 
perly fvr  the  CRIMB  of  tHfingfre  to  Rome,  asfof  ihs  crimb  or  ssiifG  rated  by  all  wtan- 
kind." 
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could  induce  men  to  persevere  in  rejecting  so  universal  a  principle,  as 
intercommunity  of  worship. 

The  good  emperor  AuKELiua  was  himself  a  persecutor.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  when  he  speaks  in  condemnation  of  the  Christian  sect,  hot 
that  he  would  tell  the  worst  he  conceived  of  them :  and  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  that  worst,  which  made  him  a  persecutcHr,  so  mncb 
agunst  the  mildness  of  his  nature,  and  the  equity  of  his  pliflo0qpkie 
manners.  Now  this  sage  magistrate,  in  his  book  of  MeditatianSy  speak- 
ing of  the  wise  man's  readiness  to  give  up  life,  expresses  himself  in  tlus 
manner, — *^  He  should  be  so  prepared  that  his  readiness  may  be  seen 
to  be  the  issue  of  a  well-weighed  judgment,  not  the  efiect  of  mebe  ob- 
*  STiNAcr,  like  that  of  the  Christians."*  For  intereammuniiy  being  in 
the  number  of  first  principles,  to  deny  these,  could  be  owing^  to  nothing 
but  to  mere  obstintxa/y  or  downright  stupidity.  Here,  the  mistaken 
duty  of  the  magistrate  overcame  the  lenity  of  the  man,  and  the  justice 
of  the  philosopher :  at  other  times,  his  speculations  happily  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  practice.  In  his  constitution  to  the  community  of  Ajml,  re- 
corded by  Eusebius,  he  says, — ^^  I  know  the  gods  are  watchful  to  dis- 
cover such  sort  of  men.  And  it  is  much  fitter  that  they  themaelvef 
should  punish  those  who  refuse  to  wobship  them,  than  tiiat  we 
should  interfere  in  their  qnarreL"!  The  emperor,  at  lengtb,  speaks  ocXi 
and  what  we  could  only  infer  from  Pliny,  from  Tacitus,  and  from  the 
passage  in  the  Meditations,  he  now  declares  in  so  many  words;  vis. that 
THE  Christians  were  persecuted  for  refusing  to  worship  the 

GODS  OF  the  gentiles. 

Lastly,  the  imperial  sophist,  who,  of  all  the  idolaters,  was  most 
learned  in  this  mystery  of  iniquity ^  as  having  employed  all  his  politics 
and  his  pedantry  to  varnish  over  the  deformities  of  persecution,  frankly 
owns,  that  "the  Jews  and  Christians  brought  the  execration  of  the 
world  upon  them,  by  their  aversion  to  the  gods  of  the  gentiles."! 

We  have  seen,  from  the  magistrate's  own  testimony,  what  it  was 
for  which  he  persecuted.  We  shall  now  see,  from  the  people's  demand, 
that  they  required  the  exertion  of  his  power,  on  no  other  account.  It 
was  usual  in  their  sanguinary  shows,  when  criminals  and  offending  slaves 
were  exposed  to  the  beasts,  to  call  out  for  and  demand  execution  on  the 
Christians,  by  the  formula  of  AIPE  TOTS  A0EOr2.  This  was  their 
early  language,  when  they  required  Polycarp  for  the  slaughter.  The 
name  atheist  was  only  one  of  their  more  odious  terms,  for  a  rejector 
of  their  gods.     And  it  wajt  but  too  natural,  when  they  wanted  to  have 

•  —Ti  })\  Urstfitv  ToZrtf  <'»«  ««••  tltHfif  Jt^ifutt  If;^^»rT«i,  ft,n  »ark  y^iXht  mm^rm^w,  if  ^ 
K^irrtmui.     Lib.  xi.  sect.  3. 

fuikX9w  ixirvM  utXM^mtt  iHt  rwt  fin  ^itX$fA%fv$  aurtitf  <r^«r«»*tr*  n  if^ut,      E«cclea.  II  Ut.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  13. 

t  'AXXm  r§,  Ow  ir^$0xu9WUt  ^fU  IritMg'  S  iri  ftiya  rnf  in»)  r#»  i>i#»  f«ri  ltad«Xiif.      e«H 
y«^  ^nXatrns  ^#i— 'A^iri  twtm  rif  Xn^tv,  *aii  fin  mXtKavrnv  i^'  Uf*»s  mvrtvs  i A«iti  ^A«#. 

^fifdUf.     J'' LI  A.N  Djmtl  Cyril,  con!.  Jul.  lil>.  v. 
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their  rage  and  cruelty  thus  gratified,  to  use  expressions,  which,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  terms  were  most  calumniating,  implied  the  very  crime 
for  which  the  magistrate  was  wont  to  persecute. 

What  says  our  learned  civilian  to  this  evidence?  He  allows  antiquity 
to  have  proved  the  fficty  that  the  pagan  emperors  did  persecute.  But 
for  what,  is  a  question,  says  he,  that  may  still  be  asked.  And  the  true 
•  answer,  with  your  leave,  he  thinks  himself  better  able  to  give  than  the 
persecutors  themselves.  3fy  reader  (these  are  his  words)  will  grant  the 
fad;  and  I  come  now  to  account  fob  it.  The  account^  we  find,  had 
been  settled  long  ago.  What  of  that?  It  had  never  passed  through  his 
philologic  office;  and  therefore  lay  still  open  till  our  master-critic  was  at 
leisure  to  examine  it. 

It  is  not  true,  says  this  redresser  of  wrongs,  thcU  the  primitive  Chris" 
Ham  held  their  assemblies  in  the  night-time  to  avoid  the  interruptions 
of  the  civil  power.  Bui  the  converse  of  that  proposition  is  true  in  thb 
utmost  i<atitude,  viz.  that  they  met  with  molestations  from  that  quar- 
iery  because  their  assemblies  were  nocturnal.* 

He  says,  it  is  not  true:  the  Christian  church  says,  it  is.  Who  shall 
decide?  A  bundle  of  grammarians;  or  the  college  of  apostles?  I  know 
his  mind:  and  I  guess  at  my  reader's:  and  of  the  two,  being  at  present 
more  disposed  to  gratify  the  latter,  I  shall,  for  once,  venture  to  bring 
our  civilian  before  a  foreign  judicatory,  that  is  to  say,  holy  scrittuss. 

From  scripture  we  learn,  that  the  first  Christian  assembly,  held  in  the 
night-time,  was  the  very  night  after  the  kbsurkection;  when  the  dis- 
ciples met  in  a  clandestine  manner,  with  the  doors  made  fast  upon  them: 
and  this,  we  are  assured,  was  to  avoid  the  interruptions  of  the  civil  power  ; 
or,  in  the  plainer  words  of  St  John,  for  fear  of  the  j£W8:f  for  the 
soldiers'  story  of  the  resurrection  began  now  to  make  a  noise;  and  the 
Jewish  rulers  were  much  startled  and  enraged  at  it.  But  when  the  fright 
of  the  disciples  was  a  little  over,  and  things  had  subsided  into  a  calm, 
the  next  assembly,  we  hear  o£^  was  in  the  day-time;  without  any  marks 
of  the  former  wary  circumspection.}  These  open  meetings  were  repeat- 
ed as  often  as  the  returns  of  public  worship  required:  sometimes  shifting 
from  house  to  house ;  sometimes  more  stationary  in  the  temple.§ 

But  when  now  the  miracles,  worked  by  the  apostles  in  confirmation 
of  the  soldiers'  story,  had  alarmed  the  rulers  afresh ;  and  Peter  and  John, ' 
whom  they  had  put  into  prison,  were,  on  their  releasement,  enjoined 
silence,  the  church,  assembled  in  this  exigence  to  implore  the  Divine 
direction  touching  the  extent  of  their  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  was 

answered  by  sensible  signs  from  heaven,  as  at  the  day  of  Pentecost 

And  when  they  had  prayed,  says  the  historian,  tlte  place  mas  shaken 
nhere  they  mere  assembled  toge titer;  and  they  nere  all  filled  with  tltc 
Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  tlie  word  of  God  with  boldness.  J 

•  ElemenU  of  the  CiYil  Ltir,  p.  579. 

t  John  XX.  19.  4  Acta  i.  14.— ii.  I.  J  lb.  If.  4C.  Illb.  fv.  31. 
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Here  we  see,  that  this  second  persecution  had  a  different  efiect  upon 
the  church  from  the  former.  At  first,  they  assembled  in  a  clandesdne 
manner  ybr^ar  of  the  Jews;  now,  they  continued  openfy  in  the  temple 
io  ipeak  the  w&rd  of  God  with  hotdnese.  This  conduct  aeemad  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost:  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  The 
church  was  now>  for  the  first  time,  solemnly  enjoined  silence  by  andiority. 
It  was  fit  it  should  be  as  solemnly  decided,  who  was  to  be  obe3red;  Gcibt 
or  the  civil  magistrate.  But  this  was  not  all :  the  decision  served  another 
very  great  purpose;  it  served,  to  disseminate  the  &ith:  for  the  natmal 
consequence  of  the  disciples'  persisting  to  discharge  their  ministxy,  after 
they  had  been  formally  forbidden,  was  their  being  BcaUered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  ofJudea  and  Samaria.*  Had  the  chnrdi  taken 
its  usual  remedy  against  civil  violence,  namely,  secret  assembiies  (which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  modesty  and  a  sober  regu^  to  authority  prescribe), 
the  fcuthful  had  not  been  dispersed ;  and  the  purpose  of  divine  fHrovidence, 
in  the  speedy  propagation  of  the  gospel,  had  not  been  properly  eflected. 

This  being  the  case,  in  the  interval  between  the  dispersion,  and  St 
Paul's  miraculous  conversion,  we  hear  of  no  noeiurmd  assembUes :  unless 
you  redcon  in  the  number  that  between  the  disciples  and  the  illostrioas 
convert,  on  the  town-wall  of  Damascus,  when  th^  let  him  down  in  a 
basket,  to  escape  his  persecutors,  f  In  this  condition,  things  remained 
till  Paul's  return  to  Jerusalem:  and  then,  says  my  text,  the  ehwrdies  had 
rest  throughout  ail  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria,X 

From  this  time,  till  Herod's  persecution,§  we  have  not  one  wo.'d  of 
any  nocturnal  assembly  of  the  faithful:  but  no  sooner  did  that  persecu- 
tion commence,  than  those  meetings  were  again  re-assumed.  The  churdi 
assembled  at  midnight,  to  pray  for  Peter's  deliverance  out  of  prison: 
and  he,  when  he  was  delivered  by  their  prayers,  found  more  difficulty 
to  get  to  his  secreted  friends  than  to  escape  from  his  gaolers.  H 

In  a  word,  from  this  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  the  faith,  we 
learn,  that,  in  times  of  persecution,  the  church  assembled  by  stealth, 
and  in  the  night:  but  whenever  they  had  a  breathing-time,  and  were  at 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience,  they  always  met 
together  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  day.  Thus  when  Paul  came  first  to 
Rome  (where  thiH  sect  shared  in  the  general  toleration  of  foreign 
worship,  till  the  magistrate  understood  that  it  condemned  the  great 
principle  of  intercommunity)  we  learn,  that  he  freely  discharged  the 
office  of  his  ministry  yrom  morning  to  night,%  And  the  sacred  writer, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  insinuate,  that,  when  the  church  had  rest  from  per- 
secution, it  never  crept  into  holes  and  comers,  ends  his  narrative  in  this 
manner ; — and  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house^  and 
RECEIVED  ALL  that  Came  in  unto  him  ;  pretiching  the  hingdom  of  God, 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.** 

•  AcU  Tlli.  I.  t  Ih.  ix.  25.  X  Ver.  31.  ^  lb.  xli.  I. 

II  lb.  xfl.  13.  IT  lb.  xxvili.  23.  •♦  AcU  xxviii.  SO,  31. 
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It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  <<  that  the  question  is,  of  the  peneeuHng 
pagans;  and  all  that  has  been  here  said,  concerns  the  persecuting  Jews 
only."  It  does  so:  but  who  can  help  it?  The  Jews  happened  to  per- 
secute first.  As  to  the  question,  that  which  is  essential  in  it  is  only  this, 
whether  the  primitive  Christians  held  their  clandestine  assemblies  to 
avoid  persecution ;  or,  whether  they  were  persecuted  for  holding  clan- 
destine assemblies? — Who  persecuted,  whether  Jews  or  pagans,  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  question,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  decision  of  it. 
But  it  may  still  be  said,  <Hhat  the  Christians  having  thus  gotten  the 
habit  of  clandestine  assemblies  in  Judea;  by  that  time  churches  became 
formed  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  they  continued  the  same  mode  of 
worship,  though  the  occasion  of  its  introduction  was  now  over;  so  that 
the  learned  Doctor's  position  may  yet  be  true,  that  the  pagans  perse- 
cuted for  those  clandestine  meetings,  which  had  been  first  begun  in 
Judea,  to  avoid  persecution,  and  were  now  continued  in  contempt  of 
authority.**  To  this,  I  answer,  that  the^ac^,  on  the  Doctor's  awn  prin- 
ciples, is  impossible.  According  to  his  principles,  clandestine  meetings 
must  be  prosecuted  as  soon  as  observed ;  and  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
observed  as  soon  as  practised.  Now  all  antiquity,  both  profane  and 
sacred,  assures  us,  that  the  Christian  church  was  not  persecuted  on  its 
first  appearance  amongst  the  pagans:  who  were  not  easily  brought,  even 
when  excited  by  the  Jews,  to  second  their  malice,  or  to  support  their 
impotence. 

B't  the  fact  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable  on  antf  principles. 
Had  our  learned  critic  consulted  what  philosophers,  and  not  what  philo- 
logists, call  HUMANITY,  that  is,  the  workings  of  our  common  nature,  he 
had  never  fallen  into  so  absurd  a  conceit,  as  that  the  inspired  propaga- 
tors of  a  revelation  from  heaven  should,  without  any  reasonable  cause, 
and  only  in  imitation  of  pagan  "worship,  afifect  clandestine  and  nocturnal 
meetings.  For  he  might  have  seen,  that  so  strange  a  conduct  had  not 
only  been  in  contempt  of  their  divine  Master's  example,  who,  at  his  ar- 
raignment before  the  high  priest,  said,  /  spake  openly  to  the  world; 
and  IN  SECRET  have  I  said  nothing;*  but  likewise  in  defiance  of  his  in- 
junction, when  he  sent  them  to  propagate  the  faith, — what  I  tell  you  in 
DARKNESS,  that  shall gou  speak  in  the  light:  and  what  ge  hear  js 
THE  EAR,  thctt  preach  ge  upon  the  HOU8E-Tops.t  Had  our  critic  (I 
say)  paid  that  attention  to  human  nature  and  to  the  course  of  the  moral 
world,  which  he  has  misapplied  upon  an  old  mouldy  brass,  and  a  set  of 
strolling  Bacchanals,^  he  might  have  understood,  that  the  first  Christians, 
under  the  habitual  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  never  have  re- 
course to  nocturnal  or  clandestine  conventicles,  till  driven  to  them  by 
the  violence  of  persecution:  he  might  have  understood,  that  the  free 

*  John  xviii.  20.  t  Matt.  x.  27. 

%  All  these  refined  speculations  concerning  persecution,  are  at  the  end  of  the  said  book 
of  Elements;  in  a  dissertation  on  a  curious  ancient  tablet,  containing  the  senatorial  decree 
against  a  crew  of  wicked  Bacchanals,  of  the  size  and  dignity  of  our  modem  gjrpaiet. 

VOL.  I.  2  T 
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choice  of  such  assemblies  must  needs  be  an  after-practicey  when  church- 
men had  debased  the  truth  and  purity  of  religion  by  human  inventions 
and  sordid  superstitions ;  when,  an  emulous  affectation  of  mtstert,  and 
a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  tombs  of  the  martybs,  had  made  a  hierarchy  of 
that,  which  at  first  was  only  a  gospel-ministry. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  we  need  not,  I  think,  ask  leave  of  this 
learned  man  to  continue  in  our  opinion,  that  the  primitive  Christiam 
held  their  cusemhlies  in  the  night-time  to  avoid  the  interrtqHions  <:f  the 
civil  power;  and  to  esteem  his  converse  propositiouy  as  he  affects  to 
call  it  (of  their  meeting  with  molestation  from  that  quarter^  becauss 
their  assHnblies  were  nocturnal)  as  a  mere  dream  or  vision. 

But  to  hide  nothing  which  may  concern  a  matter  of  such  importance 
as  our  critic's  discoveries;  I  will  ingenuously  confess,  how  much  soerer 
it  may  make  against  me,  that  there  are  instances  in  sacred  story  of 
meetings  at  midnight  and  before  dawn  of  day,  to  which  no  interryptioM 
of  the  civil  power  had  driven  the  disciples  of  Christ;  but  which  were 
evidently  done  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  that  power:  such,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  clandestine  meeting  between  Mary  and  the  two  angels 
at  the  sepulchre:*  that  between  the  apostles  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  the  common  prison  :f  and  that,  again,  between  Peter  and  the  same 
angel: I  not  to  speak  of  another  famous  midnight  assembfy  betweea 
Paul,  Silas,  the  gaoler,  and  an  earthquake.  §  * 

We  come  now  to  .the  learned  person's  second  proposition,  called  hv 
way  of  eminence,  the  converse;  which  affirms,  that  the  primiiire 
Christians  met  with  molestations  from  tfie  civil  power,  because  their 
assemblies  were  nocturnal.  And  this  he  assures  us  is  true  is  thk  it- 
most  LATITUDE ;  which  in  his  language,  I  suppose,  signifies,  true  in  the 
EXACTEST  sense;  for  his  argument  recjuires  some  such  meaning.  Now 
in  common  English — true  in  the  utmost  latitude ^  signifies  true^  in  the 
LOWEST  sense;  for  the  greater  latitude  you  give  to  any  thing,  the  looser 
you  make  it.  This  most  eloquent  editor  of  Demosthenes,  therefore,  by 
utmost  latitude  may  be  allowed  to  mean,  what  makes  most  to  his  pur- 
pose; though  it  be  what  an  Englishman  would  least  suspect utmost 

stricttiess.  And  now  for  his  reasoning. — By  the  molestations  the  C/triM- 
tinns  met  with,  we  must  needs  understand  the  first  molestations ;  all 
other  being  nothing  to  the  purpose:  for  when  persecution  was  once  on 
foot,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  nocturnal  assemblies,  to  which  }>ersecu- 
tion  had  driven  them,  gave  fresh  umbrage  to  the  civil  power;  it  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  persecuting  spirit  to  take  offence  at  the  verj'  endea- 
vours to  evade  its  tyranny.  Tiie  question  between  the  learned  civilian 
and  me  is,  what  gave  birth  to  i\\e^rstj  and  continued  to  be  the  general 
cause  of  persecution  ?  He  says  it  arose  from  nocturnal  and  clandestine 
assemblies:  I  suppose  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  atheistic  renunciation 
of  the  gods  of  paganism. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  a  violent  prejudice  against  the  learueil  critic's 

♦  Jolm  XX.  II,  l-i.         t  ^*'^  ^-  '^'  '^-         t  ^»*ts  xii.  7,  «.         ^  lb.  xni.  ?•>. 
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system,  that  no  one  of  those  persecutors  ever  assigned  nocturnal  a^ 
sefMiei  as  ihe  first  or  general  cause  of  persecution ;  and  equally  favour- 
able for  my  opinion,  that  they  all  concur  in  giving  another  cause; 
namely,  the  unhospitable  temper  of  the  Christians,  in  refusing  to  have 
gods  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

PuwY,  in  doubt  how  to  act  with  the  Christians  of  his  district,  writes 
to  his  master  for  instructions.  His  embarrassment,  he  tells  the  emperor, 
was  occasioned  by  his  never  having  been  present  at  their  examinations ; 
which  made  him  incapaUe  of  judging  tohaty  or  how  he  was  to  prosecute* 
^  Cognitionibus  de  Christianis  interfui  nunquam:  ideo  nescio  qtdd  et 
quatenus  aut  puniri  soleat  aut  queeri.'*  He  wanted  to  know,  whether  the 
very  nabce  was  not  criminal ;  either  for  itself,  or  for  some  mischief  hid 

under  it **  Nomen  ipsum  etiam  si  flagitiis  careat,  an  flagitia  cohser- 

entia  nomini  puniantur."  But  could  a  Roman  magistrate,  when  at  a 
loss  for  a  pretence  to  persecute,  overlook  so  Mr  a  one  as  voluntary^ 
unforced  clandestine  assemblies^  and  hunt  after  a  mormo  hid  in  the  com*^ 
bination  of  four  syllables?  Not  that  he  wanted  a  precedent  for  proceed** 
ing  on  these  visionary  grounds ;  but  the  very  precedent  shows  that  the 
persecutors  wanted  better.  Tebtuixian  assures  us,  that  the  Christians 
had  been  actually  persecuted  for  the  name  only:  <*  Non  scelus  aliquod 
in  causa,  sed  nobcen  ;  Christianus,  si  nullius  criminis  reus,  nomen  valde 
infestum,  si  solitts  nominis  crimen  est — si  nominis  odium  est,  quis  no- 
minum  reatus:  quae  accusatio  vocabttlorum?  nisi  si  aut  barbarum  sonat 
aliqua  vox  nominis,  aut  infaustum,  aut  maledicum,  aut  impudicum,"  &c. 
From  whence,  by  the  way,  allow  me  to  conclude,  that  when  a  harmless 
NABCE  becomed  so  odious  as  to  occasion  the  sect  which  bears  it,  to  be 
persecuted,  the  aversion  must  arise  from  some  essential  principle  of  that 
sect,  and  not  from  a  casual  circumstance  attending  their  religious  prac- 
tice.— But  to  return  to  Pliny ;  at  last  he  discovers  something  worthy  of 
animadversion.  It  was  their  frowabd  ani>  inflexible  obstinacy: — 
'*  neque  dubitabam,  qualecumque  esset  quod  faterentur,  pervicaciam 
certe  et  inflexihilem  chstinationem  debere  puniri."  Now  is  it  possible, 
if  the  Christians  were  first  persecuted,  and  continued  to  be  persecuted, 
for  holding  their  assemblies  in  the  night-time,  that  Pliny,  after  so  much 
experience  of  it,  should  not  know  the  crime,  nor  how  to  proceed  against 
the  offenders?  What  is  still  more  unaccountable,  Trajan,  in  answer 
to  this  application,  is  unable  to  deliver  any  general  rule  for  the  direction 
of  his  minister — "  Neque  enim  in  universum  aliqnid,  quod  quasi  certam 
formam  habeat,  constitui  potest."  But  the  assembling  in  a  clandestine 
manner  by  nighty  if  this  was  the  crime  which  gave  offence,  is  an  action 
that  admits  of  few  modifications  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  so  might  be 
commodiously  submitted  to  a  general  .rule.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  what 
the  author  of  Hie  Divine  Legation  says,  be  true,  that  they  were  perse- 
cuted for  opposing  the  principle  of  intebcommunity,  we  see  plainly 
why  no  general  rule  could  be  delivered.  They  expressed  this  opposi- 
tion in  ^-arious  Mays  and  manners ;  some  more,  some  less,  offensive :— 

2  T  2 
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by  Nniply  refu>ing  to  worship  witli  the  pogous,  when  calletl  u[ioni  If 
running  to  their  tribunals  uncalled;  by  making  a  profesiiiou  of  their  Ufc 
unasked:  or  bj  affronting  the  national  religion,  unprovoked.  No*,  m 
just  and  clement  n  prince  as  Trajan  might  well  think,  these  difiM 
modes  of  t'xpressing  their  abhorrence  of  intercommunity  deserved  it 
Cerent  degrees  of  animadversion. 

\MieD  Nero,  in  a  mad  frolic,  set  Rome  on  fire,  and  then  tJir«nrAS 
Atrocious  act  upon  the  Christians,  it  is  highly  pro)>abIe  that  the  ■iiiH 
nal  assembliet  of  the  faithful  (which,  by  this  time,  persecution  had  '»■ 
trodiiced  amongst  them)  first  started  the  happy  thought,  and  encoonpd 
him  to  pursue  it.  Now,  if  this,  which  is  very  probable,  and  our  c^bA 
hypothesis,  which  is  very  improbable,  be  Imth  true,  I  cannot  Me  bovk 
was  possible  for  Tacitcb,  when  he  acquits  them  of  this  calumnyiBl 
tt  the  same  time  expresses  the  utmost  virulence  against  ihem,  to  ttk 
the  mention  of  their  nocturnal  assejnblies,  had  they  beeo  begun  wiAM 
neoeesity,  and  obstinately  continued  after  the  civil  magistrate  hadJi^ 
Iridilen  them.  Inslettd  of  this,  all  he  had  to  object  to  the  ChriitiM^ 
wa«  iheir  odium  humtini  generit;  of  which,  indeed,  he  says,  the;  va« 
convicted;  convicti  tutU:  an  expression,  without  either  proprietj  V 
trutli,  unless  we  suppose  he  nndcrstood  their  refusal  of 
to  be  a  conviction:  other  proof  there  was  none:  for  when 
Ae  rack  concerning  this  hatred  of  mankinii,  *  they  constantly  dwifd 
lite  charge;  and  appealed  us  well  to  their  principles  as  th«r  jwaetieai 
both  of  which  declared  their  universal  love  and  benevolence  to  oU  Ot 
«reatures  of  God.  But  to  reprobate  the  gods  uf  Itome,  the  orbit  Bt- 
(of  which  our  critic  can  tell  us  wonders)  was  proclaiming  hatni 
to  ail  the  world.  Hen«i  it  is  that  Quintilian,  speaking  d 
the  topics  of  dispraise,  says  that  the  niU/ior  of  the  JewU/t  religim 
(«(|uaUy  reprobating,  with  the  author  of  the  Christian,  the  univenal 
principle  of  tnl&reommunili/)  waa  deservtdly  hated  and  held  igHamimi- 
otu  a»  the  founder  of  a  unperstition  which  ie<is  the  baks  of  att  otkti 
religiowi — £t  porentes  malorum  odimus:  et  est  condttoribus  urbhua 
infamin,  coutrasisse  aliquam  pEnNiciosAw  ceteris  gentem,  qoalis  tal 
primus  Judaica?  superstitionis  auctor.  But  why  pernicioiui  and  &ai^d 
to  ihf  rest,  if  not  by  accusing  and  condenming  all  other  institutions  o( 
error  and  imposture? 

Maucus  AtTRKUi's  and  Jpi-ian  were  vigilant  and  active;  wdl  iii- 
stnieted  in  tlie  rights  of  society  i  and  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  iiiter«sts 
of  the  magistrate.  Yet  neither  of  theae  princes  ever  arcuse  the  Chris- 
liauH  of  running  to  nocturnal  assemblies  unprovoked,  or  of  perai sting  in 
the  practice  agaiiisl  imperial  edicts.  What  a  field  was  here  for  Aiireliiuh 
who  despised  them,  to  urge  his  charge  of  brutal  oliitinaej/ ;  and  for 
Julian,  who  feared  them,  to  cry  aloud  of  danger  to  the  ttate;  their  two 
favourite  topicj  against  these  enemies  of  their  religion  and  philosophy! 

•  (,  r.   Cnnrrmliiji  Uii>!r  priiiripln  iiiil  tlutr  pmi-llri-,  from  frhoira  IIm  (aguii  Inbrrad 
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But  sacred  story  may  help  us  out  where  the  civil  faib :  let  us  see  then 
how  this  matter  stands  represented  in  Scripture:  for  I  make  our  critic's 
cause  my  own,  as  supposing  we  are  both  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

I  have  already  given  a  brief  account  of  the  assemblies  of  the  infant- 
church,  as  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  AcU  of 
the  Apostles, 

Our  critic's  converse  proposition,  which  we  are  now  upon,  only  re- 
quires us  to  show  in  what  light  the  persecutors  of  the  apostles  considered 
this  matter;  and  whether  nocturfud  assemblies^  when  any  such  were 
held,  either  gave  advantage  to  their  Jewish  accusers,  or  umbrage  to  the 
pagan  magistrate,  before  whom  the  propagators  of  the  gospel  were 
convened. 

The  persecutions  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  were  almost  all 
of  them  raised,  or  at  least,  fomented,  by  the  Jews.  Their  several  ac- 
cusations against  those  they  called  apostate  brethren  are  minutely 
recorded :  and  yet  the  crime  of  assembling  by  night  is  never  brought 
into  account  In  the  mean  time,  their  point  was  to  make  the  unwilling 
magistrate  the  instrument  of  their  malice:  for  this  reason,  they  omitted 
nothing  which  might  tend  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  state;  as  when 
they  accused  the  Christians  of  setting  up  another  king,  against  Caesar. 
Had  their  nocturnal  assemblies  therefore  been  held  out  of  choice^  they 
would  not  have  neglected  this  advantage,  since  nothing  could  more  alarm 
the  civil  magistrate  than  such  assemblies.  The  truth  is,  the  Jews  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  advantage  this  would  afford  them.  But  con- 
science and  humanity  are  not  to  be  overcome  at  once.  To  accuse  those 
they  hated,  of  what  they  themselves  had  occasioned,  required  a  hardi^ 
ness  in  vice  which  comes  only  by  degrees ;  and  after  a  long  habit  of 
abusing  civil  justice  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

Our  critic,  perhaps,  may  be  ready  to  say,  '*  that  it  is  probable  the 
Jews  did  accuse  the  Christian  church  of  this  misdemeanour,  though  the 
historian,  in  his  succinct  history  of  the  Acts  hath  omitted  to  record  it." 

But  this  subterfuge  will  never  pass  with  those  who  consider  how  un- 
willing the  Roman  magistrate  always  was  to  interfere  in  their  contests, 
as  clearly  apprehending,  the  subject  of  them  to  be  of  certain  matters 
concerning  their  kko :  so  that,  under  this  disposition,  nothing  could  be 
more  effectual  to  quicken  his  jealousy  and  resentment,  than  the  charge 
of  clandestine  assemblies;  of  which,  doubtless,  the  Romans  were  very 
jealous,  as  contrary  to  their  fundamental  laws,  though  not  so  extrava- 
gantly umbragious  as  our  critic's  hypothesis,  obliges  him  to  suppose. 

But  it  will  be  said,  '^Were  clandestine  meetings  never  objected  to  the 
primitive  Christians?"  Yes,  very  often.  Celsus  objected  such  meet» 
ings  to  them,  as  things  contrary  to  law.*  But  Orioen's  reply  will  set 
matters  right.  He  says,  the  church  was  driven  upon  this  obnoxious 
measure  to  avoid  the  unjust  persecution  of  its  enemie8.t  Nay  Cebus, 
in  a  more  ingenious  humour,  confesses,  they  had  reason  for  what  they 

*  "Otm  »«r«  v«/H«»f  yiyvor«4.— Grig.  cont.  Ceb.  i*  'Ar«  rw  H»if$S  iM^inw, 
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did;  there  beiag  no  other  waj  to  escape  the  severest  puniahmeiHs.' 
At  least  then,  I  have  the  honour  of  finding  this  reverend  epicurean  oa 
my  side,  against  our  civilian  and  his  ctmverse  proponiian^ 

These  meetings,  therefore,  it  is  confessed,  subjected  the  church  to 
much  censure;  but  that  was  all.  TertuUian,  vindicating  the  Christians 
on  this  head,  says — '<  Hsec  coitio  Christianorum  merito  sane  illicita,  « 
illicitis  par;  merito  damnanda,  si  quis  de  ea  queritur  eo  titulo  quod  de 
&ctionibus  querela  est.^'t  The  passage  is  remarkable;  and  8how%  not 
only  that  the  Christians  were  never  brought  into  condemnation  for  noc* 
tumal  meetings;  but,  why  they  were  not;  namely,  because  nothing  bad 
or  even  suspicious  could  be  proved  against  them.  The  law  of  ike  twdm 
tables  says,  ^.'  Si  qui  in  urbe  ccetus  noctumos  agitassit,  Gi4pital  esto:' 
meaning,  if  celebrated  without  the  license  of  the  magistrate. }  The 
Christians  applied  for  this  license:  it  was  denied  them.  They  assemb&ed: 
and  such  assemblies  are  only  liable  to  animadversion,  if  any  thing  crimi* 
nal  or  immoral  be  committed  in  them.  Crimes  were  indeed  pretended; 
but  on  inquiry,  as  we  find  by  Pliny,  they  could  not  be  proved.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  Tertullian's  argument:  by  which  ve 
understand  that  the  Christians  were  xkcApersecuitd^  but  only  eohammialeii 
for  their  nocturnal  assemblies. 

Maximus,  a  pagan  philosopher  of  Madaura,  desires  to  know  of  Austci 
why  the  Christians  so  much  affected  mysiery.  To  which  the  answer  is, 
**'  That,  without  doubt,  this  idolater  did  not  mean,  the  meetings  in  ea* 
vems  and  sepulchres,  in  which  the  fiutliful  were  wont  to  assemble  during 
the  heat  of  persecution — but  their  mysteries  of  baptism  and  the  Lord'< 
supper."  §  St  Austin  supposes  Maximus  did  not  intend  to  object  to 
their  clandestine  meetings :  however,  if  he  did,  he  is  ready  to  justify  them 
on  the  pica  of  necessity,  and  to  avoid  persecution.  Another  sad  dis- 
credit to  the  converse  proposition. 

But  since  our  civil  judge  is  so  eager  to  have  the  primitive  Christians 
found  guilty  of  a  crime  of  state,  at  his  tribunal;  I  will,  out  of  tenderness 
to  his  credit,  and  deference  to  his  authority,  consent  to  give  tliem  up; 
and  fairly  confess,  they  were  not  only  accused,  but  even  punished  fur 
high  treason,  the  crimen  Ubs€b  majestatis.  The  process  was  thus  carried 
on.     Christians  refused  to  worship  the  gods  of  Rome.     Sacrificing  for 

*  Ou  f4Mrn9  T»vT»  VfUfn,  ilri  Itt^tvfiiut  rn*  iwHirnfAifiif  avxiut  %4unv  r«v  S«mkcm. 

'f*  Apol.  cap.  xxxviii. 

X  This  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  fair,  from  a  passagt)  in  Cicero*s  dialoew  TV 
Jjtgibut.  Attirus  thought  him  too  severe  upon  nofhtrnal  attcmUies:  he  vindu-atcs  Itim- 
Mlf  by  observing,  tliat,  even  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  Diagondas,  tlie  Tlieban^  totally  abolUIiril 
them.— Ne  nos  duriorea  forte  videamur,  in  media  Grsciia,  Diagondas  Tbcbanus  lege  pcr- 
petiia  sustulit.  From  hence  I  infer  these  two  things;  that,  were  not  the  /air  of  the  hrettr 
tabtrs  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  here  given  to  it,  Cicero  needed  not  have  gone  lo  far  as 
Thebes  for  his  jiistifiration :  and  secondly,  that  his  laying  so  much  streM  upon  Uie  AbolilioB** 
being  made  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  ihoirs  how  strongly,  in  bis  opinion,  that  country  was 
"^Whud  to  nwiurHo/  nstrmfMa. 

^  I'p.  xliv. 
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the  safety  of  tlie  empire,  and  for  the  life  of  the  emperor,  made  part  of 
that  worship.  If  the  Christians  could  not  worship,  they  could  not  sacri- 
^ce :  but  this  sacrifice  was  esteemed  a  necessary  part  of  civil  obedience. 
The  omission  of  it,  therefore,  was  a  crime  of  state,  and  amounted  to  high 
treason.  Tertullian  sums  up  the  charge,  and  pleads  guilty  to  it.  <<  Deos 
inquitis,"  says  he,  repeating  the  pagan  accusation,  *'  non  colitis,  et  pro  im- 
peratoribus  sacrificia  non  impenditis : — sacrilegii  et  majestatis  rei  con* 
venimur.  Summa  hjec  causa,  imo  tota  est."  Here  again,  we  see, 
antiquity  gives  the  exclusion  to  the  converse  proposition :  for  if  this  was 
the  only  cause  of  persecution,  certainly  nocturnal  assemblies  was  not  one. 
I  could  wish  therefore,  by  this  crime  of  statCy  to  save  the  learned  doc- 
tor's credit  and  authority.  But  I  am  airaid,  on  examination,  it  will  prove 
no  more  than  their  refusal  to  communicate  in  pagan  worship.  Tertullian 
himself,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  makes  it  amount  to  no  more. 
However,  it  was  esteemed  to  be  the  crimen  Ubsob  majestoHs:  and  this 
we  are  not  to  wond^  at ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  paganism, 
long  before  the  moving  this  question,  had  declared,  that  even  the  exclu' 
sive  worship  of  one  God  came  pretty  near  the  matter.     Majestatem 

IMPERn  NON  DECUISSE    UT    UNU8  TANTUM  DeUS  COULTUR,  SayS  CicCTO, 

in  his  oration  for  Flaccus. 

You  see  then,  at  length,  to  what  our  critic's  discovery  amounts.  No 
marvel  he  triumphs  in  it.  '*  And  now,"  says  he,  ^'  can  any  one  doubt 
that  th^  considerations  I  have  mentioned,  were  those  which  gave  an 
edge  to  the  Roman  persecutions?  The  professors  of  Christianity  had 
NO  REASON  to  be  i^preheusivc  of  any  severities  upon  the  score  of  re« 
ligion,  any  more  than  the  professors  of  any  other  religion  besides. 
Antiquity^  in  its  public  capttcity,  was  generally  very  indulgent  to  all  who 
dissented  from  the  established  worship :  persecution  for  difference  of 
BELIEF  ALONE  owes  its  nativity  to  more  modem  ages,  and  Spain  was  tU 
country;  where  Priscillian,  by  some,  is  held  to  be  the  first  sufierer  for 
mere  opinion." — Pp.  579>  580. 

And  now  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned were  those  which  gave  an  edge  to  the  Roman  persecutions  ? — 
For  a  trusty  guide,  allow  me  to  recommend  him  to  the  reader;  whom  he 
is  ready  to  mislead,  the  very  first  step  he  makes.  The  question  is,  and 
so  he  himself  has  stated  it,  what  occasioned  the  Roman  persecutions? 
Here,  he  changes  it  to — What  gave  an  edge  to  them? — Nocturnal  a#- 
semblies  might  give  an  edge  to  the  persecutions,  and  yet  all  be  true  that 
his  adversary  affirms,  and  the  persecutions  be  occasioned  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing. — But  our  critic  is  so  highly  figurative,  and  often  so  sublime, 
as  to  transcend  the  common  liberties  of  speech.  Thus  he  speaks  of  an- 
tiquity  in  its  public  capacity^  meaning,  I  suppose,  the  civil  states  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  though  in  the  mode  of  ordinary  language  it  would 
be  no  inelegant  periphrasis  for  the  new  incorporated  society  of  an- 
tiquaries :  again  he  talks  of  the  nativity  of  persecution,  and  of  its  being 
a  native  of  Spain ;  and  yet  he  seems  not  to  mean,  as  you  would  fancy. 
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its  birt/i,  but  its  education.  For  he  tolls  us,  p.  5S'.i.  il  was  bon  lo^ 
before,  in  I^ypt;  where  it  occasioned,  what  he  calls,  tlietr  Ao/y  tnir*,' 
which,  by  liia  own  account,  were  perttcutioTU  for  different^  i4  irUff 
alone.  Ilowevpr,  as  this  Egyptian  iutngite  was  but  a  fmi»earrutg*,  vA 
a  kind  of  coming  before  its  time,  he  forces  it  to  enter  again  into  tfc» 
wonib  of  fnte,  and  to  be  bom,  we  gee,  a  second  time  fop  the  lioDonri' 
Christianity.  Since,  then,  our  critic's  figuren  are  so  new,  and  uf « 
transcendent  n  kind,  wliy  may  we  not  suppose  that,  the  ffiving  am  r^k 
perteetUioH,  may  Bignifylhejripin^ajwwnito  it,  and  then  all  will  be  t^ 

— The  proftMors  of  ChriHianity,  says  he,  had  no  r^tuton  to  be  appn- 

Aensire  if  amf  teverilifi  upon  the  teore  of  reliffion. The  more  fix^ 

they ;  when  tlieir  naator  had  pointed  out  so  many.  If  they  Aorf  no  r» 
*on,  it  must  be  becauxe  no  reanon  would  moke  on  impression.  For  At* 
were  frequently  reminded  by  him,  of  what  they  were  to  mtfler,  not  '»• 
deed  for  assembling  in  the  night-time,  but  for  his  name's  SAKB,mtft(- 
ertuse  of  fht-  woRi>.»  St  Paul  loo  bad  expresBly  aEsured  the  ctnfltiM 
that  all  who  live  godhf  in  Jesua  Chriit  ikall  ruffer  pefaecution-f  Bri 
where  was  tlie  woudor,  lliat  they,  who  paid  so  little  attenttoa  toths 
Master,  ithotild  pay  still  less  to  their  fellow-servant? 

— Hear  me  out,  however,  cries  our  learned  critic:  I  affimi  thatl^ 
profeMOrs  of  CAriffianitt/  had  no  reason  la  be  opprehentive  of  turn  m- 
veritics  upon  the  tcore  ofrelir/ion,  Asv  MitHF.  l/ian  the  prqfitssort  wTm 
Other  sect  or  religion  besides.  On  my  word,  he  has  inended  nuittM 
greatly!  What!  had  the  ^o^mot*  of  other  serU  or  reliffiona  anT  no- 
PIIKCIEB  or  KEVELATIOKS  of  Sever  iltet  i^on  the  tei»e  of  retiffionf 

But,  froui  this  essential  difference  in  the  external  circutnstane«*  d 
these  two  sets  ot firofesmrs,  the  pagan  and  the  ChriAiian,  we  vfUI  twra  In 
the  inlernnl:  and,  under  this  head,  let  me  ask  another  ([ueslion.  Tht 
professors  of  tlie  faith  held  It  to  be  utiltiwful,  and  a  deadly  sin,  to  ban 
eommunioH  or  fellowship  with  the  gods  of  the  heatlien.  But  hftd  th 
professors  of  idolatry  any  of  these  scruples,  or  did  they  hold  any  thing 
analogous  to  them?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  ihe  profostiora  of  G»ul. 
of  Greece,  of  Asia,  and  of  F.gypt,  join  heartily  with  the  professor*  of 
Rome,  to  pay  alt  due  honours  to  the  established  religion?  while  tha«e 
masters  of  the  world  as  heartily  joined  communion  with  these  atraneen: 
nay,  were  reaiiy  to  do  the  same  honours  to  the  gospel,  had  they  found 
the  same  disposition  towards  mutual  civilities  among  its  folIou'orB. 

And  was  this  so  trifling  a  ditference  as  to  deserve  no  notice  either  of 
the  critic  or  the  civilian?  Had  the  Christians,  «ho  damned  paganism 
in  the  lump,  and  reprobated  the  established  religion  of  Rome,  a«  Of 
work  of  evil  dcinonK  and  evil  men,  no  more  reason  to  be  apprehfiuif 
of  any  severities  from  this  anli^ilif  in  its  public  capacity,  than  fb 
professors  of  any  other  reliffion  besides,  all  of  wliich  not  only  .icknov- 
ledged  the  gods  of  Rome,  but  to  make  good  weight,  added  Rome  itself 
to  the  number  of  her  divinities?  This  pablic  capacitated  anti^i/u 
•jyni.  Mir,  !•,»>«)  xili  ?i.  ,— T--.|.AXi(B 
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mast  have  been  of  an  odd  paste,  and  strangely  composed,  to  use  those^ 
who  attempted  the  destruction  of  its  gods,  in  the  same  gentle  way  it 
treated  those  who  revered  and  honoured  them. 

But,  as  this  public  capacitated  antiquity  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  a 
phantom,  and  awes  its  nativity  to  our  critic's  brain,  it  is  no  wonder  it 
should  have  something  of  the  perversity  of  its  parent:  who,  searching 
lor  the  CAiT^  of  persecution,  could  not  find  it  in  a  circumstance  in 
which  idolatry  and  Christianity  differed^  namely,  exclusive  worship^  a 
principle  most  abhorred  by  paganism ;  and  yet  can  see  it  in  a  circum* 
stance  where  both  agreed,  namely,  nocturnal  warship,  a  practice  most 
venerated  by  paganism. 

But  antiquity,  says  he,  in  its  public  capacity  was  general^  very  in* 
dulgent  to  all  who  dissented  from  the  estMished  warship.  This,  he  had 
many  ways  of  learning:  but  the  cause  of  the  indulgence,  if  it  be  yet 
unknown  to  him,  he  will  owe  to  the  author  of  Jlie  Divine  Legation,  who 
hath  shown  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  absurdity  of  its  religious 
systems,  just  as  the  want  of  this  indulgence,  under  Christianity,  was 
occasioned  by  the  reasonableness  of  its  system,  unreasonably  indeed 
enforced  upon  the  mistaken  principles  of  Judaism.  So  that  the  in- 
dulgence of  paganism  had  continued  to  this  day,  had  not  Christianity 
come  boisterously  in,  and  broken  the  peace.  Then  arose  an  exception, 
unfavourable  to  the  new  comer:  for  why  was  the  established  religion  so 
indulgent  to  every  strange  sect,  but  because  every  strange  sect  was  as 
indulgent  to  the  established?  So  that,  in  this  commerce  of  mutual 
civilities,  .while  the  national  worship  enjoyed  the  civil  rights  of  an  estab- 
lishment, it  was  content,  the  stranger  should  still  possess  the  natural 
rights  of  a  toleration.  But  all  thb  good  harmony,  the  Christian  faith 
disturbed  and  violated.  It  condemned  paganism  in  the  gross,  whether 
established  or  tolercUed:  and,  under  pain  of  damnation,  required  all 
men,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  to  forsake  their  ancient  absurdities, 
and  profess  their  &ith  in  a  crucified  Saviour.  A  circumstance,  suffi- 
cient, one  would  think,  without  nocturnal  assemblies,  to  sour  this  sweet- 
tempered  antiquity  in  its  public  capacity. 

But  he  goes  on — Persecution  far  bifference  of  beuef  ai^ohe 
awes  its  nativity  to  more  modem  ages;  and  J^in  was  its  country, 
where  Priscillian,  by  same,  is  held  to  be  the  first  sufferer  far  mere 
opinion* 

Here  we  have  another  cast  of  his  ofiice.  The  question  between  us 
is,  "  Whether  the  Christians  were  first  persecuted  for  their  faith  in 
general,  or  for  their  nocturnal  assemblies,^  I  hold  the  former:  he  con- 
tends for  the  latter :  and  to  confute  my  opinion,  observes  "  that  perse* 
cution  far  diffbbekce  of  belief  alone,  was  of  later  date,  and  began 
with  Priscillian :"  that  is,  persecution  for  modes  of  faith  began  at  that 
time.  Welly  and  if  it  did,  what  then?  What  is  this  to  ^e  dispute 
between  us?  I  never  held,  because  Jesus  and  his  apostles  never  fore- 
told, that  the  first  Christians  should  be  persecuted  by  the  pagans  fer 
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modes  of  faith;  but  on  the  contrary,  for  the  very  genius  of  that  faith, 
so  opposite  to  the  idolatrous  world. 

Paganism  had  no  dogmatic  theology,  or,  what  we  call  religion:  and 
not  having  the  thing,  it  was  no  wonder  they  had  not  the  word:  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  Romans,  with  all  their  abundance,  had  a  word  for  that 
moral  mode;  the  Latin  word  religioy  when  it  comes  nearest  to  it,  aig- 
niiies  only  a  set  of  ceremonies.  However,  though  they  were  without  t 
dogmatic  theology,  yet  they  had  their  general  principles ;  but  tliese  prin- 
ciples regarded  utility  rather  than  truth;  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of 
intercommunity;  which  the  principle  of  Christianity  directly  oppofiing, 
they  rose  against  this  principle,  and  so  began  a  persecution.  Pagans 
therefore,  having  no  modes  of  faith,  could  not  persecute  for  any:  hat 
Christians,  who  had,  might  and  did  persecute  for  them. 

Again,  when  the  persecution  is  for  modes  of  faith,  their  truth  or  false- 
hood comes  in  question:  when  for  the  common  genius  of  a  religion,  its 
harmlessness  or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of  inquiry.  Now  the  pagaa 
persecutors  were  so  far  from  regarding  Christianity  as  a  false  reUgion, 
that  they  were  ready,*  according  to  their  general  indulgence  to  €ill  who 
dissented  from  the  established  worship,  to  put  the  professors  of  the  £uth 
on  a  footing  with  other  foreign  sects :  but  this  would  not  serve  their 
turn.  The  Christians  believed  their  religion  to  be  the  only  true;  and 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  the  only  one  professed.  This  paradox 
brought  on  persecution.  But  for  what?  not  for  the  profession  of  a 
falsehood;  but  for  a  practised  hatred  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Here  then,  we  find,  the  learned  critic  has  shuffled  in  one  question  for 
another;  and  again  put  the  change  upon  his  reader;  and  perhaps,  upon 
himself. 

But  to  let  his  reasoning  pass,  and  come  to  his  fact:  which,  as  a  critic, 
he  is  much  more  concerned,  in  honour  to  support. — Priscillian  (it 
seems)  was  the  first  sufferer  for  mere  opinion.  But  how  shall  we  re- 
concile him  to  himself  in  this  matter?  for  as  he  goes  on  to  display  his 
learning,  he  unluckily  discovers  a  much  earlier  original  of  persecution 
for  mere  opinion  than  that  of  the ^r*^  sufferer,  Priscillian:  this  was  in 
the  holy  wars  (as  he  calls  them)  of  the  idolatrous  Egj-ptians  (]>.  583) ; 
which,  according  to  his  own  account,  v>  ere  persecutions  for  difference  of 
belief  alone.  Here  then  we  stick,  between  the^r*^,  and  the  first  of  ail; 
— ^but  not  long.  He  has  a  fetch  to  bring  us  off.  "  This  holt/  tear  was 
indeed  persecution  in  the  Egyptians,  who  dealt  and  felt  the  blows ;  but 
it  was  still  toleration,  and  civil  policy  in  those,  who  set  them  together 
by  the  ears :  for  it  was  a  standing  maxim  with  the  Romans,  to  support 
and  encourage  in  the  subdued  provinces,  a  variety  in  religious  worship; 

•  Caicilius,  the  pagan,  in  Miiiucius  Felix,  draws  the  following  extraordinary  rli&rmrter 
of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  religion— dum  obsessi,  et  litra  solum  capitollum  ca|Tti,  coiuot 
deos,  quo«  alius  jam  sprevisset  Iratos— dum  captis  hosUlibus  moeaibu?,  adbuc  feroriente 
victoria,  numioa  vicU  vcnerantur  :  dum  undi4ue  liospites  dcos  qunrunt,  et  suos  &cituit: 
dum  arts  cxtniunt  ctiam  ijnoiu  numiniiiu  et  maiiibus.  Sic  dum  uoivrrsaruin  gentium 
fctcra  *>uscipiuiit,  riiam  regna  mcrucruiil. 
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which  occasioning  My  wars,  the  parties  concerned  to  carry  them  on 
witli  proper  decency  and  zeal  had  work  enough  cut  out  for  them,  with- 
out forming  plots  and  conspiracies  against  their  masters."  Thus,  al- 
though, in  these  tools  the  Egyptians,  the  holy  war  might  be  persecution 
for  opinions,  yet  in  the  workmen^  who  put  it  to  use,  it  was  an  engine  of 
state.  The  Egyptian  superstition  (says  our  learned  civilian)  teas  rather 
an  engine  of  state.  Rather  than  what? — ^than  persecution.  How  so, 
when  superstition  made  them  persecute?  No  matter  for  that.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  their  masters :  and  in  their  hands  it  was  an  engine 
of  state.  It  is  pity  that  so  great  a  politician  as  our  chancellor  hud  not  still, 
like  his  predecessors,  the  chancellors  of  old,  a  patent  for  making  these  «n- 
gines.  We  know  of  one  who  has  long  lived  upon  this  trade :  and  an  exam- 
ple of  his  management  may  set  our  chancellor's  political  refinement  in  a 
true  light.  The  Roman  conclave  succeeded  to  the  Roman  senate  in 
this  engineering  work ;  and  the  later  hofy  wars  in  Egypt  carried  on  by 
their  sunted  kings  and  their  imperious  saints,  were  contrived  and 
fomented  by  the  Roman  churchy  as  before  by  the  Roman  state,  to 
divert  the  subject  nations  from  quarrelling  with  the  sacred  see. — But 
wliat  then?  If  a  spirit  of  policy  projected  it,  was  it  not  a  spirit  of 
superstition  that  put  it  in  hand?  And  the  point  our  learned  civilian  is 
debating,  though  only  with  himself,  is  the  spirit  of  pagan  religion,  not 
the  spirit  of  Roman  policy.  Now  surely  it  is  a  terrible  breach  in  the 
general  indulgence  of  paganism,  even  as  he  states  it,  to  find  holy  wars 
amongst  them  for  difference  of  belief  alone;  a  species  of  persecution, 
which,  in  another  place,  he  expressly  tells  us,  owed  its  nativity  to 
modem  ages. 

To  say  the  truth,  persecution  is  one  of  the  wickedest  imps  of  hell, 
and  capable  of  any  mischief:  but  who  would  have  suspected  it  of  this 
trick,  played  as  it  were,  in  its  mother's  belly ;  so  long  before  its  nativ- 
ity ;  and  while  yet  it  had  scarce  got  a  human  being  ?  But  the  adven- 
ture was,  in  all  respects,  extraordinary;  and  well  deserving  the  pen  of 
our  illustrious  historian. 

Seriously,  he  seems  muck  better  fitted,  whether  as  critic  or  civilian, 
to  manage  the  intrigues  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets,  (whose  re- 
volutions make  so  shining  a  figure  in  this  splendid  dissertation  on  the 
Bacchanals)  than  to  develop  the  policy  of  empires,  or  to  acyust  the  rights 
of  civil  and  religious  societies. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  show,  that  his  hypothesis  has  as  little  support 
from  reason  as. from  fact:  and  that  nocturnal  assemblies  neither  did, 
nor,  on  our  critic's  own  principles,  possibly  couij>,  give  birth  to  perse- 
cution, even  though  these  assemblies  had  preceded  all  interruptions  of 
the  civil  power. 

While  the  common  opinion  remained  undisputed,  that  nocturnal  as- 
semblies were  held  to  avoid  persecution,  all  men  saw  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  practice.  But  since  we  have  been  told,  that  they  preceded  per- 
secution, and  were  the  cause  of  it,  wc  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
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8o  extraordinary  a  mode  of  worship  in  the  immediate  foUowera  of  Christ 
For  the  original  of  nocturnal  assemblies  being  now,  choice,  not  kecis- 
aiTT,  they  must  be  resolved  into  one  or  other  of  theee  causes — 

1.  Either  because  true  Christianity  hath  mysterious  rites,  prc^per  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  night-time,  like  the  pagan  orgies: 

2.  Or  that  the  ftrH  propagato/rs  of  the  faith  affected  to  ioutate  tbs 
dark  and  enigmatic  genius  of  paganism : 

3.  Or  that  their  followers  were  a  set  of  gloomy  fimatics,  who  de- 
lighted  in  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  season : 

4.  Or  lastly,  that,  like  the  Bacchanals  (whose  story  gave  birth  to 
this  new  hypothesis)  they  had  some  very  debauched  and  Ucentious  prac- 
tices to  conceal,  whose  celebration  was  only  adi^ted  to  the  obscenitiet 
of  night  and  darkness. 

Now,  of  all  these  causes,  our  learned  critic,  as  a  dispenser  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  a  minister  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  can  admit  only  the 
second.  He  is  too  well  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religios 
to  allow  the  first;  and  he  has  too  great  a  regard  for  the  honour  of  its 
early  professors,  to  suppose  it  possible  to  be  the  third  or  fimrtfL 

He  must  needs  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  primitive  Christians  west 
voluntarily  into  this  practice,  in  imitation  of  the  mysterious  rites  of 
paganism.  On  a  presumption  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  .he  must  build  his 
hypothesis — It  may  he  askedy  says  he,  in  that  almoet  universcd  license 
or  toleration,  which  the  ancientSy  the  Romans  partieularlyy  extended 
to  the  professors  of  all  religions  fchatsoever,  fchy  the  CJirietian  pro- 
fession alonCy  which  might  have  expected  a  favourable  treaimenty  seems 
to  stand  exemptedy  and  frequently  felt  the  severity  of  the  bitterest  per- 
eecutionf — Having  asked  this,  he  very  magisterially  solves  the  riddle: 
They  mety  says  he,  with  molestations  from  that  quarter,  BECArsE  their 
assemblies  were  nocturnal. 

What,  now,  would  be  the  first  reflection  of  a  reader,  unacquainted  with 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  Would  he  not  conclude,  that  nocturnal  assemblies 
for  religious  worship  were,  till  now,  unknown  in  paganism,  and  regarded 
as  a  prodigy,  to  be  expiated  only  by  capital  punishments?  He  wouM 
never  conceive  that  mysterious  and  nocturnal  rites  were  the  most  ven- 
erable and  sacred  part  of  their  worship.  But  when  he  is  told  that  these 
Christian  assemblies  were  in  imitation  of  the  most  favourite  practices  of 
gentilism,  and  to  conciliate  the  world's  good  will,  he  will  be  lost  in  won- 
der, that  a  modem  critic  should  pretend  to  know  better  what  would  ap- 
pease or  irritate  the  pagans  than  the  primitive  church  did,  which  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  distinguishing  in  these  matters,  and  was  most  con- 
cerned not  to  be  mistaken.  He  will  tell  our  critic,  that  if  he  really  aims 
at  the  solution  of  what  he  calls  a  difficulty,  he  should  seek  for  a  eaust 
as  uncommon  and  singular  as  the  effect.  The  effect,  religious  perse- 
cutiony  our  critic  himself  tells  us,  was  a  thing  almost  unknown  to  the 
pagan  world:  but  the  cause,  nocturnal  assembliesy  was  as  common  and 
as  extensive  as  idolatry  itself. 
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— All  the  various  religions  of  pagani8m»  were  ever  attended  with 
mysterious  rites,  which,  to  keep  up  a  veneration  for  the  worship,  and  to 
create  a  sacred  horror  in  the  participant,  were  generally  celebrated  in 
the  night.  But  as  this  afforded  opportunities  of  private  enormities,  as 
well  as  of  danger  to  the  state,  the  laws  of  the  best  governed  countries, 
such  as  Greece,  required  that  foreign  religions,  which  celebrated  such 
rites,  should  have  the  previous  licence  of  the  magistrate.  Hence  we 
find,  that,  by  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  an  institute  composed  chiefly 
from  the  Grecian  laws,  clandestine  assemblies  held  in  the  night  were 
punished  with  death.  In  course  of  time,  as  superstition  abounded,  this 
law  was  but  little  observed:  for,  in  the  666th  year  of  Rome,  some  spu« 
rious  rites  of  Bacchus  had  crept  out  of  Greece,  and  insinuated  themselveB 
into  the  city ;  where  being  celebrated  by  night,  without  the  knowledge 
or  licence  of  the  magistrate,  they  presently  suffered  an  abominable  cor-> 
ruption.*  On  discovery,  they  were  abolished ;  and  fresh  vigour  given 
to  the  law  of  the  twehe  tables,  by  a  new  regulation  for  celebrating  of 
nocturnal  worship.  So  cautious  and  tender  was  the  magistrate,  even 
under  this  horrid  provocation,  of  violating  the  rights  of  religion  in  this 
capital  point  of  mysterious  worship :  nor  did  the  heat  of  reformation  carry 
him  to  impinge  upon  any  other  of  the  nocturnal  rites,  then  celebrated  in 
Rome ;  such  as  the  mysteries  of  the  bona  dea. 

Greece  and  Asia  had  been  long  famous  for  the  celebration  of  this  kind 
of  rites:  which,  Rome,  now  masters  of  the  east,  brought  home  with  them ; 
together  with  the  other  abts  of  Greece,  of  which,  Gcero  f  reckons  these 
of  the  MYSTERIES  in  the  first  class.  And  thus  things  continued  in  re- 
spect to  these  rites,  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  down  even  Iq 
the  time  of  Valentinian ;  who,  out  of  zeal  for  Christianity,  published  an 
edict  to  abolish  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  the  Eleusinian.  But  he 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  his  prudent  minister,  PrsBtextatus ;  who 
assured  him,  that  it  would  drive  Greece  and  Asia  to  despair,  and  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  the  empire4 
^  Such  was  the  state  and  condition  of  nocturnal  assemblies  in  the 
pagan  worid:  they  were  of  the  earliest  original;  of  the  most  venerable 
use;  and  practised  with  the  fondest  attachment  In  the  very  centre, 
and  during  the  full  celebrity,  of  these  rites,  the  Christian  church  arose: 
which,  if  you  will  believe  our  critic,  went  into  them  with  as  much  spirit 
and  attention  as  any  gentile  community  of  them  all.  When,  strange  to 
tell !  the  genius  of  paganism,  so  indulgent  to  new  forms  of  religion, 
every  one  of  which  had  their  mysteries,  and  most  of  them  their  nocturnal 
assemblies,  all  of  a  sudden  turned  tail,  and  fell  foul  upon  this  rising  sect, 
for  a  circumstance  common  to  all,  and  in  a  time  of  full  peace  and  security* 

What  could  occasion  so  unexpected  a  reception  ?  Was  it  any  dis- 
gust the  FEOFUB  had  entertained  to  this  Christian  rite?  for,  indeed,  on 
their  passions,  the  magistrate  is  generally  obliged  to  square  his  adminis- 
tration.    This  could  not  be ;  for  the  people,  every  where  the  same,  are 

*  See  Divine  Legation,  book  il.  sect.  6.  f  I^<*  ^M'  t  Zoiim.  Kb,  ir* 
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rarely  offended,  in  religious  matters,  but  with  novelties.     What  is  of 
common  use  they  receive  with  indiiference ;  often  with  a  favourable  pre- 
judice.    Our  critic  confounds  the  nature  and  order  of  things,  to  make 
paganism  passive  and  unprovoked  at  a  principle  which  subverted  the 
whole  system  of  their  religion,  namely,  the  unsociability  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  and  yet  mortally  offended  with  a  practice  the  most  sacred 
and  universal  in  paganism,  namely,  bcysterious  and  nocturnal  rites. 
But  it  will  be  said,  "  Some  jealousy  entertained  of  this  way  of  wor- 
ship, by  the  magistrate,  might  occasion  that  fiery  inquisition :  nocturnal 
assemblies  had  been  abused,  and  therefore  it  became  him  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  every  new  institution  of  the  like  kind."     Here  our  critic  will 
appeal  to  his  Bacchanalian  rites:  and,  indeed,  it  seems   to  have  been 
this  detestable  mummery  which  first  put  the  fancy  into  his  head.     But  thii 
abuse  was  a  single,  temporary  thing,  and  had  been  long  forgotten.  Noc- 
turnal assemblies  had  since  that  time  been  practised,  for  many  ages, 
without  jealousy.      Cicero,  indeed,  in  an  ideal  Utopia,*  had  declared 
against  them:  but  he  brings  them  in,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  stigmatize  his  mortal  enemy  Godius.     And,  what  is  remarkable, 
he  gives  not  the  least  intimation  that  the  abuses  of  nocturnal  assemblies 
had  ever  been  so  general  as  to  keep  alive  the  attention  or  jealousy  of 
the  magistrate:  particulars  had  now  and  then  perverted  them  to  the 
gratification  of  their  lusts ;  and  for  this  (for  want  of  better  evidence)  he 
appeals  to  the  comic  poets  of  Greece,  where  indeed  some  of  the  mysteries 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  shameful  corruption. 

However,  let  us  suppose  the  state  of  Rome  to  be  as  delicate  on  lliis 
point  as  our  critic's  hypothesis  requires  it  to  be :  their  circumspection 
could  never  go  further  than  to  regulate  or  to  reform  these  assemblies:  it 
could  never  proceed  to  the  suppression  or  abolition  of  them,  because 
nocturnal  meetings  made  an  essential  part  of  their  own  worship. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  those  ridiculous  calumnies  of  the  vulgar, 
concerning  the  immoralities  committed  in  the  nocturnal  assemblies  of 
the  Christians,  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  magistrate:  but  if  he  attended 
to  them,  would  he  not  begin  his  inquiry  by  examining  into  the  truth  of 
them,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Bacchanalian  rites  P  and  when 
he  found  them  as  innocent  as  Pliny  tlie  yoimger,  on  a  Hke  examination, 
reports  them  to  have  been,  would  not  the  search  have  ended  here ;  and 
a  share  of  that  universal  toleration,  which  lie  afforded  to  others,  been 
imparted  to  them  likewise? 

Our  critic  may  perhaps  say,  that  these  Christians  were  such  lovers  of 
a  secret,  that  they  would  not  reveal  the  nature  of  their  rites  to  the  |>agan 
magistrate,  though  it  were  to  entitle  tliein  to  liis  protection.  Should  he 
say  this,  he  would  forget  the  principles  I  have  now  forced  him  to  £?<> 
upon,  vihich  will  allow  no  other  reason  of  the  first  Cliristians'  falling  into 
this  practice,  than  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  their  pagan  neighbours. 
Well,  but  "there  might  be  some  idolatrous  test  reijuired   to  qnalifv 
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the  church  for  its  share  in  this  toleration  of  nocturnal  worship ;  and,  for 
non-compliance  with  the  condition  (he  may  tell  us)  the  persecution  began." 
It  is,  indeed,  likely  enough  that  such  a  test  was  required;  and  most  pro* 
bably  it  consisted  in  their  approbation  of  the  principle  of  intercommunity; 
if  not  in  words,  yet  at  least  in  deeds  ;  such  as  throwing  a  grain  or  two 
of  incense  on  the  pagan  altars.  But  then  the  mischief  of  this  evasion  is, 
that  it  brings  us  round  again  to  the  place  from  whence  the  learned  critic  set 
out,  when  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  reason  given  in  the  Divine  Lega^ 
^tonfor  toleration,  and  would  needs  seek  a  better  in  nocturnal  assemblies* 

Hitherto  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  persecution  could  so  much  as 
begin,  from  the  cause  our  critic  has  assigned.  But  let  us,  for  argument's 
sake,  suppose,  that  the  magistrate,  out  of  mere  caprice  (for  we  have 
shown  he  could  have  no  reason)  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  would 
forbid  the  Christians  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  while  he  allowed  the 
privilege  to  all  besides:  even  in  this  case,  his  persecution  must  end 
ahnost  as  soon  as  it  was  begun :  it  is  impossible,  on  our  critic's  own 
principles,  that  it  should  have  any  continuance :  for,  as  the  choice  of 
nocturnal  assemblies  was  only  to  reconcile  paganism  to  Christianity,  when 
they  found  their  neighbours  receive  these  advances  so  ungraciously,  they 
would  soon  remove  the  occasion  of  offence;  in  which  they  would  be 
quickened  by  their  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom, 
in  things  indifferent,  they  had  been  told,  all  obedience  was  due. 

Thus  the  matter  being  turned  on  all  sides,  we  find  that  no  persecu- 
tion whatever  could  follow  firom  that  cause,  which  our  learned  civilian 
has  assigned  for  the  whole  ten. 

But  it  being  certain,  that  persecuted  they  were ;  and  as  certain,  that 
our  civilian  will  admit  of  no  other  cause  than  what  he  himself  has  given, 
namely,  their  nocturnal  assemblies:  let  us  for  once  suppose  him  to  be  in 
the  right ;  and  then  consider  the  consequences  which  will  arise  from  it 
When  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  have  done  his  system  full  justice ;  and 
the  reader,  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  case,  may  take  or  reject  it 
as  he  finds  himself  inclined.  ' 

Hypotheses  are  often  very  plausible,  and  much  oftener  very  flatter- 
ing things.  You  shall  have  of  these,  so  fair  and  promising,  that  an 
honest  reader  shall  be  tempted  to  wish  them,  and,  from  wishing,  to  think 
them,  true.  But  this,  before  us,  is  by  no  means  in  the  number  of  those 
specious  visions. 

I  seriously  believe  it  would  be  doing  our  chancellor  great  injustice,  to 
suppose  he  had  any  other  view  in  this  notable  discovery  than  to  do 
honour  to  the  Christian  name:  much  less  should  we  suspect  that  he  had 
any  formed  design  of  traducing  it.  Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  neither 
Collins  nor  Tindal  could  have  formed  a  project  more  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  primitive  Christianity,  than  to  prove,  what  is  the  aim  of 
this  learned  critic,  that  the  first  Christians  were  persecuted  for 

HOLDING    THEIR    ASSEMBLIES    IN    THE    NIGHT-TIME.       For   it    UlCvitably 

follows,  that  these  early  professors  of  the  faitli  were  either  Mild  fana- 
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TICS  or  abandoned  i^ibbbtuixs:  and  consequently,  thai  the  pagaa 
gistrate  did  but  his  duty  in  enforcing,  what  the  church  had  been  soloog 
accustomed  to  call,  a  cruel  and  unjust  persecution. 

Before  the  conception  of  this  new  &ncy,  it  was  universally  aapposedf 
that  the  primitiYe  Christians  assembled  in  the  night-time^  to  avoid  the 
interruptions  of  the  civil  power.  This  our  critic  assures  us  is  a  mistake 
It  is  NOT  TRUB  (says  he) ;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposiHon  is  true  a 
THS  UTMOST  LATITUDE,  viz.  that  they  met  with  molestation  from  the 
civil  power  because  their  assemblies  were  nocturnal. 

While  the  common  opinion  prevailed,  these  nocturnal  assemblies,  re- 
corded in  ancient  church  history,  gave  as  little  scandal  to  the  pagans  of 
our  times,  as  indeed  they  did  to  the  pagans  of  their  own.  But  when  this 
opinion  is  given  up  for  the  sake  of  its  converse,  we  shall  be  utterly  ai 
a  loss  to  account,  to  our  irreligious  inquisitors,  for  so  extraordinary  t 
choice  in  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ. 

It  hath  been  shown  above,  that  these  voluntary  assembliea  eonld  be 
occasioned  only  by  one  or  other  of  these  causes — eith^  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  hsL\!ti ^mysteriesy  like  the  pagan,  which  required  noctomal 
celebrations — or  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  affected  to  imi- 
tate  the  practices  of  paganism — or  that  they  were  fanatics,  and  deHghfced 
in  the  horrors  of  a  midnight  season — or  lastly,  that,  like  the  debanehed 
Bacchanals,  they  had  some  very  licentious  rites  to  be  performed  only  k 
the  dark. 

Our  critic's  religious  principles  will  not  allow  him  to  admit  of  any  of 
these  causes  but  the  second.  And  I  have  shown  that,  from  the  seamdy 
no  persecution  could  arise,  or,  at  least,  could  continue.  This,  on  a  sup- 
position that  the  Christians  affected  to  imitate  pagan  observances.  Bot 
it  is  a  supposition  which  contradicts  fact,  and  violates  the  nature  of 
things.  The  history  of  the  infant  church  informs  us,  that  the  first  pro- 
pagators of  the  faith  were  most  averse  to  every  thing  which  bore  a  show 
of  conformity  to  paganism.  They  could  not  but  be  so,  for  their 
religion  rose  out  of  Judaism,  which  breathes  nothing  but  op|>06ition  to 
idolatry. 

In  course  of  time,  indeed,  when  pious  zeal,  by  growing  overheated. 
became  less  pure;  when  love  of  pomp  and  show  (which  is  natural  to 
men  busied  in  the  external  offices  of  religion),  and  the  affectation  of 
importance  (which  is  as  natural  to  those  who  preside  in  them),  ha^ 
spread  their  leprosy  through  the  church,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
would  be  fatally  tempted  to  rival  the  magnificence,  and  to  ape  the 
mysterious  air  of  paganism.  And  the  obliquities,  which  led  them  into 
these  follies,  they  would  strive  to  palliate  or  disguise  by  a  pretended 
impatience  for  the  speedier  extension  of  the  faith.  I  have  shown,  from 
Casaubon,  how  this  corrupt  conduct  infected  all  the  language  of  Uieologv. 
But  this  was  some  ages  afler  the  times  in  question. 

Our  critic  may  perhaps  tell  us,  it  was  accident  or  whim  which  drew 
together  the  first  Christians  into  dark  comers:  and  as  the 
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ike  morning  made  the  first  day  of  the  old  creation,  so  it  was  to  make 
the  first  day  of  the  new:  and  thus  nighty  by  her  proper  usher,  chance^ 
became  once  again  reinstated  in  her  ancient  honours. 

But  this  will  stand  him  in  small  stead.  He  has  not  only  to  account 
fcnr  the  ftrst  threatenings  of  persecution,  but  for  the  act;  and,  what  is. 
still  more,  for  the  continuance  of  it.  Now,  what  the  Christians  fell  into 
with  so  little  reason,  they  would  certainly  forsake  on  the  appearance  of 
so  great,  as  the  displeasure  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  crime  and  danger 
of  cUsobeying  lawful  authority.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  in  the  heat 
of  persecution,  some  over  zealous  men  might  mistake  their  noncompli- 
ance with  such  commands  as  a  necessary  mark  of  their  open  profession 
of  the  faidi.  But  this  was  not  generally  the  case ;  their  common  prac- 
tice was  to  give  to  C<Bsar  the  things  which  were  Ccesar^s;  and  to  God^ 
the  things  which  were  GocPs.*  of  this,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
famous  letter  of  Pliny  the  younger,  before  quoted.  Trajan  had  forbidden 
the  assemblies  called  HetttricBy  which  succeeded  those  of  public  worship, 
and  were  used  by  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  to  confirm  and  bind  them 
to  one  another  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  the  external  badge  or  cere- 
moxkj iA  breaking  bread;  and  we  are  assured  by  this  vigilant  magistrate, 
that  the  Christians,  under  his  jurisdiction  obeyed  the  imperial  edict.* 

From  fdl  this  letter,  it  appears,  that  the  only  causes^  which,  on  our 
critic's  principles,  could  possibly  bring  on  and  continue  persecution  (if 
persecution  arose  from  nocturnal  or  clandestine  assemblies),  must  be 
either  faivaticism  or  debauched  practices  :  in  the  first  case,  their 
obstinacy  would  make  them  persist;  in  the  other,  their  libertinage.  To 
these  agreeable  conclusions,  have  our  learned  civilian's  principles  reduced 
us  for  a  solution  of  our  difficulties :  and  such  is  the  flattering  picture  he 
has  exhibited-  of  primitive  Christianity.  Could  its  most  inveterate 
enemies  desire  more!  or,  if  its  friends  should  give  credit  to  these &ncie8> 
would  its  enemies  be  content  with  less?  Such  are  the  disgraces  which 
this  converse  proposition  is  ready  to  bring  upon  Christianity;  disgraces 
of  so  complicated  a  stain,  as  not  simply  to  dishonour  our  holy  faith,  but 
even  to  justify  the  powers  of  paganism  in  all  the  violences  they  offered 
to  it.  For  the  magistrate  had  a  right  to  suppress  the  clandestine  meet- 
ings of  fimaticism  and  debauchery. 

But  our  enemies  will  have  no  need  to  fly  to  consequences  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pagan  magistrates ;  our  Christian  chancellor  himself  pro- 
ceeds directly  to  their  acquittal.  He  firankly  tells  us,  that  their  duty,  as 
magistrates,  required  them  to  animadvert  on  nocturnal  assemblies,  where 
they  bound  themselves  to  one  another,  and  employed  the  word  sacra- 
MSNTUM  for  a  kind  of  tessera  of  union ;  the  very  appearance  of  guilt 
which  had  occasioned  the  decree  against  the  infamous  rites  of  Bacchus. 

*  quod  ewent  nUU  lUto  die  Ante  Incem  coovenire,  carmenqae  Christo^  quasi  Deo^ 

dioere,  ftc— quibus  penctis  morem  sibi  dlsoedendi  fuisie,  runusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum 
cRNim,  promlflcuniii  tamen  et  ionoziuin :  quod  ipsum  fccere  desiitae  post  edictum  menin, 
qoo  leeimdiim  mandata  tin  heUerias  e»e  vetuaram.— Lib.  x.  ep.  97. 

VOL.  I.  2  u 
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You  will  Bay,  this  is  Loirid,  to  make  tlie  ma^strate  prosecute  ttit- 
pritnitive  Chrtstions  by  the  stune  provision  wliich  obliged  hira  to  exter- 
fninate  those  monsters  of  society!  But  who  can  help  it?  Our  cbao- 
'  «dlor  had  but  this  one  precedent  for  the  prosecution  of  nocturnal  ai- 
tembli»$;  and  if  it  be  not  the  most  honourable  support  of  his  hypothesis, 
it  is  not  Ilia  fault. 

But  there  u'as  no  proofi  you  will  say,  against  the  CUristian,  aa  there 

was  against  thoae  Bacdianalian  assemblies.     What  of  that?     Our  chan- 

flellor  opines,  that  mere  suspicion,  in  so  delicate  an  affair,  was  sufficient 

to  acquit  the  magistrate  of  blanie:  nay,  to  make  his  cunduct,  in  his  care 

and  jealousy  for  the  state,  very  commendable.     Yuu  shall  have  his  own 

words,     •d  jealous  governor.,  therefore,  and  a  »tranger  to  the  tnu 

ptittetples  of  Chrielianiij/,  nvs  luiturally  open  to  such  imj>reenoiu; 

fmd  couu)  (loT  BUT  exert  that  caution  and  attention  which  the  prae- 

I   fice  of  their  country  so  tvarmlt/  recomtnendt'd,  p.  579-     Could  Cicero 

I  Jbimself  have  been  more  rearm,  not  to  say  more  eloquent,  in  defendii^ 

lie  decree  which  dispersed  the  profligate  crew  of  Bacchanals? 

And  now  a  very  capital  point  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  cleared  up 

I  gwd  settled.     "  The  ten  persecutions  were  begun  and  carried  ou,  not,  u 

\  bad  been  hitherto  supposed,  upon  the  score  of  rebgiou,  or  mere  opinion, 

'  but  against  bad  subjects,  or,  at  least  against  those  who  were  reasonaUy 

mspected  of  being  such."     And  this  is  given  to  us  by  the  teamed  critic 

■■  the  true  defence  of  free  and  generous  antiquity,  in  its  public  capa- 

citt:  just  as  in  free  Britain  (where,  indeed,  we  now  find  small  difier- 

ence,  as  to  freedom,  between  its  public  and  itsprieait  capacity,  except 

to  the  advantage  of  the  latter),  when  papists  complain  of  the  penal  laws, 

we  reply,  they  are  not  enforced  against  erroneons  religionists,  but  agmust 

refractory  subjects,  for  refusing  the  magistrate  the  common  security  for 

obedience. — There  is  indeed  a  difiereocei  our  answer  to  the  papists  is  a 

Wrious  trutli;  and  our  critic's  apology  for  the  pagan  persecutors,  an  idle 

and  ridiculous  fiction. 

But  as  if  he  had  not  yet  done  enough  for  his  beloved  antiquity,  in 
tims  blanching  its  ten  rEitSECUTiuNs;  he  goes  on  to  clear  it  ftam  the 
opprobrium  of  persecution  in  general;  by  charging  the  original  of  this 
dialMilic  practice  on  the  Christian  church ;  where,  indeed,  the  fraetiiinkers 
had  very  confidently  placed  it,  till  the  author  of  The  Dictut  iietfation 

restored  it  to  its  right  owner,  the  pagan  magistrate PKKSECCTtox 

FOB  siFFEHSNCE  OF  BELIEF  ALONE,  says  our  leorocd  civilian,  owes  its 
NATIVITY  TO  MORE  HODEBN  Ati£B;  and  ^tatH  tuos  its  country;  where 
Priicillian,  by  i^iac,  it  held  to  be  thejirst  miffercrfor  here  opimos. 

Thus  the  whole  blame  of  fehskcution  for  religion  is  thrown  from  the 
gentile  persecutors,  upon  the  suffering  clturch:  and  Christianity,  either 
for  its  follies  or  its  crimes  (as  either  insulting  civil  society  by  its  ob- 
stinacy, or  polluting  it  by  its  vices),  stands  covered  with  confusion.  So 
happy  an  advocate  has  our  learned  civilian  approved  himself  for  the  cause 
to  which,  by  a  double  tie,  he  liad  devoted  and  engaged  hia  ministry. , 
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The  length  of  these  animadversions  hindered  them  from  finding  a  place 
in  the  body  of  this  volume,  amongst  other  things  of  the  like  sort.     Ex- 
cept for  this,  he  had  no  claim  to  be  distinguished  from  his  fellows.     I 
had  a  large  choice  before  me :  for  who  has  not  signalized  himself  against 
the  Divine  Legation?   Bigots,  Hutchinsonians,  methodists,  answerers, 
freethinkers,  and  fanatics,  have  in  their  turns  been  all  up  in  arms  against 
it.     Quid  dicam  ?  (to  use  the  words  of  an  honest  man  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.)    Commune  fere  hoc  eorum  fatum  est,  quorum  opera  su- 
premum  numen  uti  vult  in  ecclesia,  ut  matube  insidiis,  ciccusationilnu 
et  criminationibus  appetantur.    The  scene  was  opened  by  a  false  zealot, 
and  at  present  seems  likely  to  be  closed  by  a  true  Behmenist.*     A  na- 
tural and  easy  progress,  from  knavery  to  madness,  where  the  imposture 
fails:  as  the  progress  is  from  madness  to  knavery,  where  it  succeeds. 
It    as  now  time  to  settle  my  accounts  with  them.   To  this  end  I  apj^ed 
to  a  learned  person,  who,  in  consideration  of  our  friendship,  hath  been 
prevailed  upon  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  turning  over  this  dirty  heap^ 
and  marking  what  he  imagined  would  in  the  least  deserve,  or  could 
justify  any  notice:  for  I  would  not  have  the  reader  conceive  so  miserably 
of  me  as  to  think  I  was  ever  disposed  to  look  into  them  myself.     He 
will  find,  as  he  goes  along,  both  in  the  text  and  the  notes,  what  was 
thought  least  unworthy  of  an  answer.     Nor  let  it  give  him  too  much 
scandal  that,  in  a  work  which  I  have  now  put  into  as  good  a  condition 
for  him  as  I  was  able,  I  have  revived  the  memory  of  the  numerous  and 
gross  absurdities  of  these  writers,  part  of  whom  are  dead,  and  the  rest 
forgotten:  for  he  will  consider,  that  it  may  prove  an  useful  barrier  to  the 
return  of  the  like  follies,  in  after-times,  against  more  successful  inquirers 
into  truth.   The  seeds  of  folly,  as  well  as  wit,  are  connate  with  the  mind: 
and  when,  at  any  time,  the  teeming  intellect  gives  promise  of  an  unex- 
pected harvest,  the  trash  starts  up  with  it,  and  is  ever  forward  to  wind 
itself  about  rising  truth,  and  hinder  its  progress  to  maturity.     Were  it 
not  for  this,  I  should  refer  the  candid  reader  to  what  I  take  to  be  the 
best  defence  and  support  of  the  aroumsnt  of  the  Divine  Leoation, 
the  succinct  view  of  the  whole  and  of  all  its  parts,  which  he  will  find  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  these  volumes.f   For,  as  Lord  Verulam  says 
excellently  well;  Tbdb  harmony  of  a  science,  sufportino  each  part 

THE  OTHER,  18,  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE,  TWt  TRUE  AND  BRIEF  CONFUTATION 
AND  SUPPRESSION  OF  AIX  THE  SMALLER  SORTS  OF  OBJECTIONS. 

•  Rev.  Mr  WiUiam  Law.  t  P.  401  <A  thi«  edit. 
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BOOK  IV.-SECT.  I. 

Tbb  foregcung  Books*  have  occaaioiMlly,  and  in  the  coune  of  my  muD 
U^ment,  diown  the  render,  that  it  was  alwaj'i  the  practice  of  maDkiod 
to  listen  to,  and  embrace  vyam  pretended  sevxi^tioh  ;  in  neglect  of 
irhat  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  it,  the  axuaiON  or  natdke  ;  that, 
I  mean,  which  is  only  founded  on  our  relation  to  the  first  Caose;  and 
deducible  from  the  eternal  reason  of  thinga.t 

ff  ever  a  general  pn^nsity  might  be  called  a  dictate  ol  nature,  this 
rarely  may.  That  such  a  propensity  there  is,  the  deist,  or  pretended 
follower  of  natural  religion,  freely  confesseth,  nay,  ia  forward  to  insist 
upon,  as  a  circumstance  of  discredit  to  those  retielationt,  which  we  re- 
crfve  for  true.  Yet  surely,  of  all  his  visionary  advantages,  none  ever 
■ffi>rded  bim  less  cause  of  triumph;  a  consequence  flowing  from  it,  which 
ia  entirely  subversive  of  hia  whole  scheme. 

For  let  me  ask  such  a  one.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  so  univerml  a 
propentittf  in  all  ages,  places,  and  people?  But  before  he  answer,  let 
him  see  that  he  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  causes  which  the  few 
iMui  in  giving,  and  the  many  in  rec«vlng,  pretended  revelations.  The 
cftuaes  for  projecting  and  giving  are  explained  at  large  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume ;  where  it  is  shown,  that  all  the  pretended  revelations,  but  real 
eorrupdons  of  religion,  came  from  princes  and  lawgivers.  It  is  true,  he 
hath  been  taught  otherwise.  His  instructors,  the  Tolands  and  Tindais 
of  the  time,  assure  bim,  that  all  came  from  the  pbcbbts;  and  I  suppose 
they  spoke  what  they  believed:  it  might  be  so,  for  any  thing  they  knew. 

My  question  then  is  ;  What  could  induce  mankind  to  embrace  these 
ofiered  revelations,  unless  it  were, 

I.  Either  a  coNSCiousimsa,  that  they  wanted  a  revealed  will  for  the 
rule  of  their  actions ;  or, 

•  Book!  I.  II.  III. 

pin  ^1>  iJ'  *mi  Mir^Utrn,  inumi,  fti\kn  H  SuMj.t.h,  mMXtrri  mmi  ^i;^M>  rify^^n^, 
Ti  ,H^„,  rS(  r»  S.«  wftny^im.  n  *m>  .ir!a,-  rim,  yi;  Mfwi  .HHTf  Xtyit^T, 

trtmlt'wrH-  ti  ftin  ««i  ry  tifm^ini  t^  ■>*-■  >.iya  !■!;(;«>».— Kuub.  Piwp,  Erang 
lib.  U.  csp.  0,  edit.  SWpb.  pp.  \%,  40- 
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2.  An  old  TRADITION,  that  God  had  vouchsafed  it  to  their  forefathers? 
One  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  else ;  for  a  general  effect  must  have 
as  general  a  cause:  which,  in  this  case,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  naiun 
of  man ;  or  in  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  whole  race.  Prince<<;rafl  or 
priest-craft  might  indeed  offer  them,  for  their  own  private  ends:  but 
nothing  short  of  a  common  inducement  could  dispose  mankind  to  accept 
them. 

1.  As  to  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  a  revelation,  that  may  fairly 
be  inferred  from  the  miserable  blindness  of  our  condition :  and  he  who 
wants  to  be  informed  of  this^  should  consult  antiquity ;  or,  what  may  be 
more  for  his  ease,  those  modem  writers,  who,  for  no  very  good  ends, 
but  yet  to  a  very  good  issue,  have  drawn  such  lively  pictures  of  it,  from 
thence.  But  without  going  even  so  Tar,  he  may  find,  in  the  very  dispo- 
sition to  repeive  such  absurd  schemes  of  religion  as  revelations  firom . 
heaven,  more  than  a  thousand  other  arguments  to  prove  men  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion ;  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of 
which  would  have  certainly  detected  the  imposture  of  those  pretences* 
But  now,  men  so  totally  at  a  loss  for  a  rule  of  Hfe,  would  greedily  em- 
brace any  direction  that  came  with  pretended  credentials  from  heaven. 

If  we  turn  to  the  few,  the  wise  and  learned  amongst  them,  we  shall 
find  the  case  still  more  desperate.  In  religious  matters,  these  were 
blinder  even  than  the  people  ;  and  in  proportion  too,  as  they  were  lesB 
conscious  of  their  ignorance.  The  most  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  its  dependencies,  were,  without  question,  the  ancient 
sages  of  Greece.  Of  these,  the  wisest,  and  far  the  wisest,  was  Socbates  ; 
for  he  saw  and  confessed  his  ignorance,  and  deplored  ^e  want  of  a  su- 
perior direction.  For  the  rest,  who  thought  themselves  wise^  and  ap- 
peared not  so  sensibly  to  feel  their  wants,  we  have  shown  at  large,*  how 
they  became  fools;  and,  debauched  by  false  science,  afiected  the  lan- 
guage of  gods  before  they  had  well  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
condition  of  brutes.t  The  two  great  supports  of  natural  religion,  in  the 
world  at  large,  are  the  belief  of  a  futukb  state,  and  the  knowledge  of 
MORAL  OBLIGATION.  The  first  was  rejected  by  all ;  and  the  true  ground 
of  the  second  was  understood  by  none :  the  honour  of  this  discovery 
was  reserved  for  revelation,  which  teacheth  us,  in  spite  of  unwilling 
hearers,  that  the  real  ground  of  moral  obligation  is  the  will  of  God. 

2.  There  only  renudns  that  other  possible  cause,  the  general  tradition 
of  Gods  early  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind^  as  delivered  in  scrip- 
ture. I,  for  my  part,  suppose  both  concerned  in  the  efibct ;  and  thai 
that  state  of  mind  which  disposed  men  to  so  ready  and  general  a  recep- 
tion of  these  numerous  impostures,  was  the  result  of  the  consciousness 
of  their  wants,  joined  to  the  prejudice  of  tradition.  If  the  deist  allow 
tradition,  he  gives  up  the  question ;  if  he  acknowledge  our  wants,  he 
affords  a  strong  presumption,  in  favour  of  revelation. 

•  Book  Ui.  sect.  2,  3,  A,  and  5. 

f  The  stoics,  who  thought  the  soul  mortal,  yet  reckoued  their  wUe  man  equal|  or  sope* 
rior^  to  the  gods. 
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For  if  num  (l«t  the  esuM  prooeed  ftom  wtmt  it  will)  be  to  imeofv- 
ablyUiiid  and  halpltM,  it  is  Ugfaly  nMootUe  to  tUnk  thftt  Inflaits 
Goodnew  would  laad  and  enligfaieii  Urn  by  an  eodnovduwiy  mahlm 
ofhiawiU. 

But  hero,  Tlndal  oljeoto,  «Tliaitlib  hHndiifiM  ia  nan'a  own  fink, 
w]i<H  inatoad  of  improving  thair  Toawwi  and  IbDorag  ila  dietataa,  wUck 
would  lead  them  into  all  trath,  (our  own  scriptures  assuring  a%  that  lAof 
iB^'di  apgy  &a  fciatcsi  cfOodu  mam^fui  t»  rtamj  /ir  GMAoAAwirf 
«r  tMUd  dsfiiy*)  go  on  lika  beaats,  and  fidlow  one  another  aa  tbej  aioM 
or  driven** 

■  Ta  this  I  answer,  that  wliat  had  been  the  lot  of  n»n  firwa  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  Imth  of  Chbibt,  waa  liki  to  eontiiuie  ao  to  the 
endofit  A  deviation  springing  from  no  partial  canae  of  diinata^  gwF» 
omment,  or  age;  but  the  sad  eflSwt  of  human  weakaesa  in  the  firnaai 
slanoe  of  our  aartUty  sitnsrion,  ■■  .By  the  firalt  tf  masp  it  ia  traa;  bat 
each  a  ftnlt  as,  it  is  seen  by  long  eoqperienee^  man  oonld  nover  vemedy. 
He  therefore  flies  to  Heaven  fer  relief;  and  seems  to  have  reaao#  ftr 
his  eonfldenoe. 

But  to  this,  o«r  aMm  ^  momafr  haa  a  reply  at  hand;  ^  lluitif  aneh 

be  our  eondition,  it  mi^  indeed  want  redress;  but  then,  » iwveiatioo  wil 
not  render  the  ours  lasting*    And  for  tliia  he  ^ipeala  to  the 
state  of  tibe  Christiaii  woild;  whieh,  in  hie  opinion,  seema  to 
new  levelatJoti,  torestoie  the  virtue  and  effieaey  of  tibe  old. 

But  let  me  teQ  this  vain  rationalist  There  is  an  extreane  AwOk^f^n^ 
between  the  corruption  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  world*  In  ths 
pagan,  where  fal^  revelations  had  given  men  wrong  ideas  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  they  must  of  course,  and  did  in  fiust»  act  vicioorij 
VPON  PBiNciPLB  ;f  a  condition  of  blindness  which  seemed  to  osdl  out  on 
God's  goodness  for  a  remedy :  but  in  the  Christian  worid»  for  tha  very 
contrary  reason,  all  wicked  men  act  ill  against  rwxscm^E ;  a  condidoa 
of  perversenese  which  seems  to  call  out  for  nothing  but  his  justice:  God, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  case,  having  done  every  thing  that  man, 
with  all  his  presumption,  can  pretend  to  expect  from  the  goodnesaof  hk 
Maker. 

•  Rom.  1. 19,20. 

f  See  Div.  Leg.  book  ii.  sect.  6  ^^—T^f  fi^t*  SnH-fW  mm  M^mwUtut  —JSfm^^^m 

^(N(f  «f  iXii«f »  a  »m  Im  rkf  rirt  w^Srtf  ^vu0rmf»ifmt  ^wmenuit  ri  jmJ  niggiiflbr  lirW^t^rffiii 
ViftMt  ywft  Srwt^  l^ir,,  ^  w^t^  ftnHirm  wirt  I,  ii^pMrcff  wtXtiwtmfKkm^p  ^mt  M  wmk 
k/umfrmtftkmi  iftm^rmt  [m^uw^Mii]  i^ja/^tnt,  pM^umt  mm  Jifftfm  fi*f»i,  U#i#yM^  rt  a« 
wm^Hfistn  ydffitft,  fum$p§9mt  ri  jmu  wm9f$»T»9mtf  rUtm  n  umi  iitXfm  €fmym4,  mm  fm 
mm}  W0Xtf»0»i  mm)  frtirtu  wt^r^myftUmt  Strms  rttf  §i»iUif  9^§^rdrm4i,  tig  5mh  iymSftri  rt  aa) 
AriiMAMff,  aifWi^  Iv  fnifU  mmrt^fttmrm*  mmi  kv^ymtlmi  mw%/i9niUnm9%  «4f  w§iw^9  fummmw  «f 
#i^f«f  4M«  m^Un  T§7i  r4'iyn0tt  JtwXtmifTit, — Euseb.  Pnip.  EfiDg.  lib.  11.  ci^  S^  idSC. 
Sleph.  p.  40. 
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So  far  on  the  deitt's  own  principles ;  on  his  own  false  notion  that 
God's  revelation  is  represented  in  scripture  to  be  merely  a  republicaiiom 
of  the  religion  df  nature.  For  as  such  he  haa  presumed  to  comment  on 
it ;  and  as  such,  in  excess  of  complaisance,  we  believers  have  generally 
thought  fit  to  receive  it.  But  I  shall,  ere  long,  show  it  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing :  and,  fh)m  its  true  nature,  prove  not  only  (as  here)  the  me 
of  revelation,  but  likewise  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  to  mankind.  I 
shall  show  that  what  our  adversaries  suppose  the  only,  was  but  the 
secondary  end  of  the  two  revelations ;  that  what  was  primary  and  pecu- 
liar to  them,  as  revelations,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  the  utmost  perversity 
of  man  could  not,  in  any  degree,  defeat ;  of  such  a  nature  as  manifests 
there  must  needs  be  these  revelations ;  and  that  to  expect  more,  or  fur- 
ther, would  not  only  be  unreasonable,  but  absurd.* 

At  present,  to  go  on  with  the  deist  in  his  own  way.  From  what  hath 
been  said,  we  see  a  strong  presumption,  that  God  hath  indeed  communi- 
cated his  will  to  mankind  in  that  extraordinary  way  we  call  bevelA'* 

TION. 

And  now,  that  amazing  number  of  fodse  religions,  under  paganism^ 
begins  to  appear  less  formidable  and  injurious  to  the  true.  It  was  on  a 
presumption  they  would  prove  so,  that,  in  a  foregoing  volume,  they  were 
drawn  out  in  review,  with  each  its  false  prophet  at  its  head.f  And  here 
at  last  they  are  employed,  wicked  instruments  as  they  were,  and  wicked- 
ly as  they  have  been  abused  in  dishonouring  truth,  to  evince  the  high 
probability  of  God's  having  actually  given  a  revelation  of  his  will  to 
mankind. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  such  a  thing  as  true  revelation,  our  highest  in- 
terests will  engage  us  in  the  search  of  it:  and  we  shall  want  no  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  because  it  must  needs  have  some  characterisHc  mark 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  false.     And  this  mark  must  be  our  guide. 

Now  if  we  look  round  the  ancient  world,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
numerous  religions  of  paganism,  we  shall  find  (notwithstanding  all  pre* 
tended  to  be  original,  and  all  were  actually  independent)  so  perfect  a 
harmony  in  their  genius,  and  conformity  in  their  ministrations,  as  to  the 
object,  subject,  and  end  of  religious  worship,^  that  we  must  needs  con-* 
dude  them  to  be  all  false,  or  aU  true.  All  true  they  could  not  be, 
because  they  contradicted  one  another,  in  matters  of  practice  and  spe- 
culation, professed  to  be  revealed. 

But  amongst  this  prodigious  number  of  pretended  revelations,  we  find . 
ONE,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  globe,  inhabited  by  a  single  family,  so 
fundamentally  opposite  to  all  the  other  institutions  of  mankind,  as  would 
tempt  us  to  conclude  we  have  here  found  what  we  search  after. 

The  many  particulars  in  which  this  religion  differed  from  all  others, 
will  be  occasionally  explained  as  we  go  along.     For,  as  our  subject 

*  See  book  ix.  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Sermons  on  the  Principles  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,  serm.  v.  toI.  \x. 
t  See  book  U.  sect.  2.        X  See  Div.  Leg.  book  ii.  sect.  1,  2,  5, 6.  &  book  Ui.  sect.  4. 
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fbrcedut,  in  a  former  part  of  thisToliimey  to  diav  into  ▼iewtboae  markf  of 
agreement  which  the  iabe  had  with  true  revelatioii ;  so  the  tame  rahject 
brings  ns  now  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  showing  wherein  the  tme 
differed  from  the  £ilse»  To  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  anfficient  to 
take  notice  only  of  that  primary  and  ci^ital  mark  of  distinction,  whidi 
diflTerenoed  Judaism  from  all  tiie  rest;  and  this  was  its  pretending  to 

COME  FBOM  THE  FIRST  CaUSK  OV   ALL  THINGS;   AJKV   ITS    COXDKMHIHG 
XTERT  OTIEBIt  BBUOION  FOB  AN  IMP08TUBS. 

I.  Not  one  of  all  that  numerous  rabUe  of  reyeladonsy  ever  pretended 
to  come  from  the  first  Cause,*  or  taught  the  worship  of  the  one  God 
in  their  public  ministrations.f  So  true  is  that  which  Eosebins  obsertei 
from  scripture,  that  "  for  the  Hebrew  people  alone  was  reserved  the 
honour  of  being  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  God^  ike  Creator  of  sll 
things,  and  of  being  instructed  in  the  practice  of  tme  fnety  towards 
him.''{  I  said,  in  their  pMie  miniMtraiians^  for  we  have  seen  it  was 
taught  in  their  masteries  to  afew ;  and  to  their  mysteries,  it  is  remark- 
able, the  learned  £Bither  alludes ;  who  opposeth  the  case  of  the  Hebrewir 
to  the  pagans  ;§  where  a  small  and  select  number  only  was  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  Oeator ;  but  in  Judea,  a  whole  people. 

II.  That  the  Hebrews  were  as  singular,  in  condemning  all  other  rdi- 
gions  of  imposture,  as  in  publicly  worshipping  one  God,  the  Greater, 
hath  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  all  pagan  antiquity,  than  that, 
amidst  their  endless  revelations,  not  one  of  them  sliould  ever  fwetend  to 
come  from  the  first  Cause  of  all  things ;  or  should  condenui  the  re« 
of  falsehood :  and  yet  there  is  nothing  which  modem  writers  are  more 
accustomed  to  pass  over  without  reflection.  But  the  ancient  fathen, 
who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  paganism,  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  with  the  attention  that  so  extraordinary  a  circum- 
stance deserves :  and  1  apprehend,  it  was  no  other  than  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  it,  which  made  them  recur  so  generally,  as  they  do,  Ui 
the  agency  of  the  devil:  for  I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  certain  modem 
rectifiers  of  prejudices,  that  the  fathers  are  not  commonly  led  away  by  s 
vain  superstition ;  as  they  affect  to  represent  them :  so  that  when  these 
venerable  writers  unanimously  concurred  in  thinking,  that  the  derii  had 
a  great  share  in  the  introduction  and  support  of  pagan  revelation^  1 
imagine  they  were  led  to  this  conclusion  from  such.like  considerations 
as  these, — That  had  these  impostures  been  the  sole  agency  of  men,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  no  one  false  prophet,  no  one  speculative  philosopher, 
of  all  those  who  regulated  states,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tirst 
Cause,  and  affected  singularities  and  refinement,  should  ever  have  pre- 
tended to  receive  his  revelations  from  the  only  tme  God ;  or  have  ac- 
cused the  rest  of  falsehood :  a  tiling  so  very  natural  for  some  or  other 
of  them  to  have  done,  were  it  but  to  advance  their  own  religion,  in 

•  See  Div.  I^g.  )K)ok  ii.  iicrt.  2.  f  S<^«  "^te  A,  at  the  tvA  of  this  bonk. 

X  8ce  note  B,  at  the  end  of  thU  book.     §  See  l>iv.  I^g.  pp.  S:W,  &  40t>  of  |his  volumr. 
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paint  of  truth  or  origin,  above  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  to  averae 
were  they  to  any  thing  of  this  management,  that  those  who  pretended 
to  inspirations  even  from  Jupiter,  never  considered  him,  as  he  was 
often  considered  by  particulars,  in  the  sense  of  the  Creator  of  all  things; 
but  as  the  local  tutelar  Jupiter,  of  Crete,  for  instance,  or  Libya.  Again, 
those  who  pretended  to  the  best  system  of  religion,  meant  not  the 
best  simply ;  but  the  best  for  their  own  peculiar  community.*  Thi% 
if  a  supernatural  agency  be  excluded,  seemed  utterly  unaccountable. 
But  admitting  the  devil  to  his  share,  a  very  good  reas<m  might  be  as- 
signed: for  it  is  certain,  the  suffering  his  agents  to  pretend  inspiration 
from  the  first  Cause  would  have  greatly  endangered  idolatry ;  and  the 
suffering  any  of  them  to  condemn  the  rest  of  falsehood,  would  (by 
setting  men  upon  inquiry  and  examination)  have  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
unbounded  progress  of  it. 

Thus,  I  suppose,  the  fathers  reasoned:  and  I  believe  our  freethinkers, 
with  all  their  logic,  would  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  show  that  they 
reasoned  ilL 

But  as  we  have  made  it  our  business,  all  along,  to  inquire  into  the 
NATURAL  causes  of  paganism,  in  all  its  amazing  appearances,  we  shall 
go  on,  in  the  same  way,  to  see  what  may  be  assigned  for  this  most 
amazing  of  all. 

1.  First  then,  the  false  prophet  and  pouticlan,  who  formerly 
cheated  under  one  and  the  same  person,f  found  it  necessary,  in  his 
character  of  prc^het,  to  pretend  inspiration  from  the  god  most  reve- 
renced by  the  people;  and  this  god  was  generally  one  of  their  dead 
ancestors,  or  citizens,  whose  services  to  the  community  had  procured 
him  divine  honours ;(  and  who  was,  of  course,  a  local  tutelary  deity. 
In  his  character  of  politician,  he  thought  it  of  importance,  to  have  the 
national  worship  paid  to  the  founder  of  the  society,  or  to  the  father  of 
the  tribe:  for  a  god,  who  had  them  in  peculiar,  suited  the  gross  concq[H 
tions  of  the  people  much  better  than  a  common  deity  at  large.  But 
this  practice  gave  birth  to  two  principles,  which  prevented  any  opening 
for  a  fM^tended  intercourse  with  the  one  God,  the  Creator.  1.  The 
first  was,  an  opinion  of  their  DiYii<fE8,  that  the  supreme  God  did  not  im- 
mediately concern  himself  with  the  government  of  the  world,  but  left  it 
to  local  tutelary  deities,  his  vic^erents.§  2.  The  second,  an  opinion 
of  their  lawgivers,  that  it  would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  society,  to 
discover  the  first  Cause  of  all  things  to  the  people.| 

2.  But  secondly,  that  which  one  would  imagine  should  have  brought 
the  one  God,  the  Creator,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  some  public 
institution  of  religion,  namely,  his  being  taught  to  so  many  in  the  mys- 
teries, and  particularly  to  all  who  pretended  to  revelation  and  lawgiving ^ 
was  the  very  thing  that  kept  him  unknown ;  because  all  who  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  him  this  way,  had  it  communicated  to  them  under  the  most 
religious  seal  of  secresy. 

•  S«e  Div.  Leg.  bvuk  ii.  sect.  6.  f  Id.  lb.  sQci.  2.  t  Ibid.  sect.  J. 

§  Ibid.       ^  II  Ibid.  sect.  4.  %  Ibid. 
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md  nothiiig  pgofatjsd  to  tiie  pidilic  wenUp  Imt  IomI  taMvy  dflittai^ 
Mflh  of  tHncii  bftd  IiLi  own  ttppoinbumC^  Mid  llctio  oouoonioil  Uttwlf  ii 
ikKt  of  isotlMr^Sy  no  ons  reHgion  eontd  aoente  the  otkar  of  Moflwod; 
beesno  they  dl  stood  vpon  tlie  time  ibandilioii. 

How  liv  tUs  mqr  aoooimt,  Ina  natonl  wfty^  ibr  llio  BiiMer  in  qaeiti^ 
Ig  sabmitted  to  tlie  jadgmeBt  of  the  learned. 

Here  tlien  we  leet  An  eeeendal  dUferenee  between  tiie  Jswien  tad 
an  other  vdlgknie  li  now  finmd:  the  very  nnuHk  we  wanted,  to  dkeri- 
ndnate  the  troe  from  the  ftJie. 

Ae  fixrany  nnaki  of  leeembianee  In  nntten  druamelanitial,  ttk  w9 
girevB  no  manner  of  conoem.  The  shame  of  tUe  aH^gaHon  mmt  It 
whh  the  deisty  lAo  ofln»  in  oonadeneey  bring  tt  into  aooonnft,  Ibr  tbe  o^^ 
fideehood  of  them  both ;  lemngy  were  the  Jewish  («s  we  prctend)  ttm, 
and  the  pagan  ftJse»  that  veiy  rosemMaiice  nmst  sffll  rwnaini  Porwfasl^ 
I  pray,  k  a  lUse  rdigion,  but  AeeoonterfiBit  of  atme?  And  wtetisk 
to  ooonterftity  bat  to  assome  the  likeness  of  the  thing  nsorped?  Ingood 
earnest)  an  impostory  without  one  sfaigle  ftaliire  of  trathy  woidd  be  a 
nnty  erea  lunongst  monsters* 

SECT.  IL 

BoT  Ae  business  of  tfiis  woric  Is  not  probability  bat  jnbmomsvmatiov* 
Thisy  thevelbrB^  only  by  tiie  way,  and  to  lead  ns  tiie  more  oaaUyintoOs 
main  road  of  oar  inquiry:  for  tiie  reader  now  sees  we  ure  pursuing  no 
desperate  adventore^  ^^e  we  endeavour  to  deduee  the  diiriidty  of 
Moses's  law,  from  tiie  cireumstances  of  the  law  itseUl 

I  go  on  with  my  proposed  demonstration. 

Having  proved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  volume  the  first  andseeood 

propositions Thai  the  ineulooHnff  the  doctrine  of  a/iaure  &tate  €f 

renxxrds  andpwmehmenti  is  neeesBory  to  the  foeltb^ng  of  ehrileoeiety: 
—and,  That  allmankindj  eepeekUfy  the  most  wise  and  learned  natitms 
{fofUiquitpyhaweoneurredinbeUemnffandteaehinffthai  this  doctrine 
was  of  such  use  to  ciml  society: 1  come,  in  this,  to  the  third. 

That  ths  doctune  ov  a,  tutubs  state  oar  bswakds  Ajn> 


ments  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nob  did  maeb  fabt  of,  the 
Mosaic  disfensation* 

Now  as,  in  support  of  the  two  fiiirt  propositions,  I  was  forced  to  make 
way  through  the  long  chicane  of  atheism  and  ft-eethinking;  so  in  defence 
of  the  third,  I  shall  have  the  much  harder  fortune  of  finding  adversaries 
in  the  quarter  of  our  friends:  for  it  hath  lu^ipened  unluckily,  that  mis- 
taken conceptions  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Chbistian  dispensations, 
have  made  some  advocates  of  revelation  always  unwilfing  to  confoM  the 
truth  which  I  here  endeavour  to  establish;  and  a  late  revived  de^eable 
whimsy  concerning  the  sadduceeism  of  the  Hebrews^  hath  now  rioleiitly 
indiaed  them  to  oppose  it. 
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A  manlessfoodof  TRUTH,andequallyattachedtoB£iJOiON,  wouldhave 
here  ftopt  abort,  and  ventured  no  further  in  a  road  where  he  must  so  fre« 
quently  suffer  the  displeasure  of  forsaking  those  he  most  agrees  with ; 
and  the  much  greater  mortification  of  i^pearing  to  go  along  with  those 
he  most  differs  from.  I  have  often  asked  myself,  What  I  had  to  do,  to 
invent  new  arg^nments  for  religion,  when  the  old  ones  had  outlived  so 
many  generations  of  this  mortal  race  of  infidels  and  freethinkers?  Why 
I  did  not  rather  choose  the  high  road  of  literary  honours,  and  pick  out 
some  poor  critic  or  small  philosopher  of  this  school,  to  offer  up  at  the 
shrine  of  violated  sense  and  virtue?  Things  that  might  be  exposed  to 
their  deserved  contempt  on  any  principles;  or  indeed  without  any:  I 
might  then  have  flourished  in  the  favour  of  my  superiors,  and  the  good* 
will  of  all  my  brethren.  But  the  love  of  truth  breaks  all  my  measures ; 
imperiosa  irakii  Veritas;  and  I  am  once  more  borne  away  in  the  deep 
and  troubled  torrent  of  antiquity. 

These  various  prejudices  above  mentioned  oblige  me  therefore  to 
prove  the  third  proposition,  in  the  same  circumstantial  manner  I  proved 
the  first  and  second:  and  this  wiU  require  a  previous  explanation  of  the 
Mosaic  policy. 

But  to  form  a  right  idea  of  that  institution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Hebrew  people  ;  though  it  be,  as 
we  conceive,  of  divine  appointment:  and  still  more  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  character  and  abilities  of  their  lawgiver,  if  it  be,  as  our  ad* 
versaries  pretend,  only  of  human. 

Now  as  the  Hebrews,  on  receiving  their  law,  were  but  just  come 
from  a  strange  country,  the  land  of  Egypt;  where  the  people  had  been 
held  in  slavery  and  oppression ;  and  their  leader  bred  at  court,  and  in- 
structed in  all  the  learning  of  their  colleges;  it  could  not  but  be,  that  the 
genius  and  manners  of  both  would  receive  a  high  tincture  from  those 
with  whom  they  had  so  long,  and  in  such  different  stations,  conversed: 
and  in  fact,  holy  scriptm-e  assures  us,  that  Moses  was  eonversant  in  aU 
the  wisdom,  and  the  Israelites  besotted  with  all  the  whoredoms  or 
idolatries,  of  Egypt, 

It  will  be  of  importance  therefore  to  know  the  state  of  superstition 
and  learning  in  Egypt  during  these  early  ages. 

This,  as  it  is  a  necessary,  so  one  would  think,  should  be  no  difficult 
inquiry;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  same  scripture  which  telk 
us,  that  the  lawgiver  and  his  people  brought  their  wisdom  and  supersti- 
tions from  Eg3rpt,  would  tell  us  also  what  that  wisdom  and  what  those 
superstitions  were.  And  so  indeed  it  does;  as  will  be  seen  in  due  time: 
yet,  by  ill  fortune,  the  fact  stands,  at  present,  so  precarious,  as  to  need 
much  pains,  and  many  words,  to  make  it  owned.  Divines,  it  is  con- 
fessed, seem  to  allow  the  testimony  of  Stephen  and  Ezekiel,  who,  under 
the  very  impulse  of  inspiration,  say  that  Moses  w{ts  learned  in  all  tk^ 
wisdomj  and  the  people  devoted  to  all  the  superstitions  of  Egypt;  yet, 
when  they  come  to  explain  that  learning,  they  make  it  to  consist  in  such 
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fopporiesy  as  a  wise  and  honest  nuuD>  like  MossSy  would  never  practise: 
when  they  come  to  particnlariie  those  saperstitioasy  they  will  not  aDov 
even  the  golden  etUf,  the  •*  MOSXOS  ovr*^  4  'Ani2  MOtd^MM^*  to  be  of 
their  number.  For  by  an  odd  chance,  though  not  onconmioB  in  blind 
scuffles,  the  infidels  and  we  have  changed  weapons:  oar  enemies  attack 
us  with  the  Bible,  to  prove  the  £g3rptians  very  learned  and  very  snqper- 
stitious  in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  we  defend  ourselves  with  the  mm 
dimmology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  prove  them  very  barbarous  and 
very  innocent* 

Would  the  reader  know  how  this  came  about;  it  was  in  this  wise:  the 
infideb  had  observed  (as  who  that  ever  looked  into  sacred  and  prafime 
antiquity  hath  not?)  that  in  the  Jewish  law  there  were  many  ordinaneei 
respective  of  the  institutions  of  Egypt*  This  circumstanoe  they  seised: 
and,  according  to  their  custom,  envenomed;  by  drawing  firom  thenee  a 
conclusion  against  the  divine  legation  of  Mosee.  The  defenden  of 
revelation,  surprised  with  the  novelty  of  the  argument*  did  that,  in  a 
fright  and  in  excess  of  caution,  which  one  may  observe  unprepared  dis- 
putants generally  do,  to  support  their  opinions;  that  is,  th^  diose 
rather  to  deny  the  pbeboses  than  the  coiiclusion.  For  sodi,  not 
knowing  to  what  their  adversary's  principles  may  lead,  think  it  a  poinl 
of  prudence  to  stop  him  in  his  first  advance:  whereas  the  skilful  dispiit- 
ant  well  knows,  that  he  never  has  his  enemy  at  more  advantage,  *>»— 
when,  by  allowing  the  premises,  he  shows  him  arguing  wrong  from  hit 
own  principles:  for  the  question  being  then  to  be  decided  by  the  certain 
rules  of  logic,  his  confutation  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  advocate  as 
well  as  of  the  cause.  When  this  is  over,  he  may  turn  with  a  good  grace 
upon  the  premises ;  to  expose  them,  if  false,  to  rectify  them,  if  misrepre- 
sented; or  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  religion,  if  truly  and  fidth- 
fully  delivered:  and  this  service  they  will  never  refuse  him;  as  I  shall 
show  in  the  previous  question  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypty  and  in 
the  main  question  of  the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  the  institution  cf 
the  Hebrews. 

And  I  am  well  persuaded  that,  had  those  excellent  advocates  of  reli- 
gion (whose  labours  have  set  the  truth  in  a  light  not  to  be  resisted)  but 
duly  weighed  the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  they 
would  have  been  less  startled  at  any  consequences  the  power  of  their 
logic  could  have  deduced.  The  Tolands,  the  Blounts,  the  Tindals,  ai*, 
in  truth,  of  a  temper  and  complexion,  in  which  one  finds  more  of  diat 
quality  which  subjects  men  to  draw  wrong  conclusions,  than  of  thai 
which  enables  them  to  invent  false  principles. 

The  excellent  Spencer,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  dissipate  this  panic, 
by  showing  these  premises  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  reasok  of  the 
LAW ;  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  ceremonial  and  positive 
part  of  it,  was  the  greatest  objection,  which  thinking  men  had,  to  the 
divinity  of  its  original. 

•  Herod,  lib.  ill.  cap.  2S. 
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* 

But  all  tills  did  not  yet  reconcile  men  to  those  premises.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  had  another  quarrel  with  them,  besides  the  poor  un« 
learned  fear  of  their  leading  to  the  infidel's  conclusion;  namely,  for 
their  being  an  adversary's  principle  simply;  and,  on  that  score  alone  to 
be  disputed.  This  is  a  perverse,  though  common  prejudice,  which 
infects  our  whole  communication ;  and  hath  hurt  unity  in  the  church, 
and  humanity  in  civil  life,  as  well  as  peace  in  the  schools.  For  who 
knows  not  that  the  same  impotent  aversion  to  things  abused  by  an 
enemy,  hath  made  one  sort  of  sectaries  divide  from  the  national  church, 
and  another  reprobate  the  most  indifierent  manners  of  their  country?* 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  till  that  unlucky  time  when  the  ii]^dels 
first  blundered  upon  truth,  this  principle  met  with  a  very  general  recep- 
tion; the  ancient  fathers,  and  modem  divines  of  all  denominations,  con- 
curring in  their  use  of  it,  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  God's  laws,  and  the 
truth  of  his  Son's  interpretation  of  them,  where  he  assureth  us  that  they 
were  given  to  the  Hebrews  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts;  no  sort  of 
men  sticking  out,  but  a  few  visionary  Jews,  who,  besotted  with  the 
nonsense  of  their  cabbala,  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  against  all  the 
light  which  the  excellent  Maimonides  had  first  poured  into  this  palpable 
obscure. 

Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  admitting  the  premises  in  the  lati- 
tude in  which  our  adversaries  deliver  them: 

fliacot  intra  murot  peccaiur  et  extra. 

The  human  mind,  miserably  weak  and  unstable,  and  distracted  with  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  is  naturally  inclined  to  repose  itself  in  system  ; 
nothing  being  more  uneasy  to  us  than  a  state  of  doubt;  or  a  view  too 
large  for  our  comprehension.  Hence  we  see,  that,  of  every  imaginary 
fact,  some  or  other  have  made  an  hypothesis;  of  every  cloud,  a  castle: 
and  the  common  vice  of  these  castle-builders  is  to  draw  every  tiling 
within  its  precincts,  which  they  fancy  may  contribute  to  its  defence  or 
embellishment.  We  have  given  an  instance,  in  the  foregoing  book,  of 
the  folly  of  those  who  have  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  are  for 
deriving  all  arts,  laws  and  religions,  from  the  people  of  God:  an  extra- 
vagance at  length  come  to  such  a  hei^t,  that,  if  you  will  believe  certain 
writers,  f  the  poor  heathen  had  neither  the  grace  to  kneel  to  prayers, 
nor  the  wit  to  put  their  gods  under  cover,  till  the  Israelites  taught  them 
the  way.  But  our  wise  adversaries  are  even  with  them ;  and  will  bate 
no  believer  an  incH^  in  driving  on  an  hypothesis :  for  had  not  the  Egypti- 
ans, by  great  good  luck,  as  they  give  us  to  understand,^  enjoined 
honour  to  parents^  and  restrained  theft  by  punishment^  the  Jews  had 
been  in  a  sad  blind  condition  when  they  came  to  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land.  Are  these  men  more  sober  in  their  accounts  of  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  Hebrews?    I  think  not;  when  they  pretend  to 

•  PuriUns,  Quakers,  Sec.  f  See  note  C,  it  the  end  of  this  book. 

X  See  Marsham'i  Canon  Chron.  ed  Fraiicq.  pp.  177,  198. 
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proYe  eireumcmon  of  Egyptian  original  from  the  testimimy  of  late 
writers,  who  neither  speak  to  the  point,  nor  in  this  point  are  in  reasoa 
to  be  regarded,  if  they  did.* 

But  why  all  this  strife  for  or  against  the  one  or  other  hypothens?  for 
assuredly  it  would  no  more  follow,  from  this  of  our  adrersaries,  that  the 
Jewish  religion  was  fidse,  than  from  a  lately  revived  one  of  our  friends, 
which  supposes  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  to  have  come  out  of  Abrahaa^i 
fiunily,t  that  the  Eg3rptian  was  true. 

It  must  indeed  be  of  use  to  true  religion,  where  or  whatever  it  be,  to 
trace  up  things  to  their  original:  and  for  that  reason  alone,  without  any 
views  to  party,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  four  foDowing  propoaitioDs. 

1.  That  the  Egyptian  learning,  celebrated  in  scripture,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian superstition  there  condemned,  were  the  very  learning  and  sapenti- 
tion  represented  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  the  honour  and  opprobrium  of 
that  kingdom. 

2.  That  the  Jewish  people  were  extremely  fond  of  Egyptian  mannen, 
and  did  frequently  fall  into  Egyptian  superstitious:  and  that  many  of 
the  laws  g^ven  to  them  by  the  mimstry  of  Moses,  were  instituted,  putly 
in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  diosf 
superstitions. 

3.  That  Moses's  Egyptian  learning,  and  the  laws  he  instituted  in  com- 
pliance to  the  people's  prejudices,  and  in  opposition  to  Egjrptian  super- 
stitions,  are  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission.   And, 

4.  That  those  very  circumstances  are  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  pretensions. 

The  inquiry,  into  which  the  proof  of  these  points  will  lead  us,  is,  as 
we  said,  very  necessary  to  the  gaining  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation :  as  that  idea  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  the  force  of  those  arguments,  I  am  preparing  for  the  support 
of  my  THiiiD  PBOPOSiTiON,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  fiot  to 
be  found  in,  nor  did  mahe  part  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  But  the 
inquiry  has  still  a  further  use.  I  shall  employ  the  result  of  it  to 
strengthen  that  general  conclusion,  that  Moses  had  really  a  divim: 
MISSION,  which  I  have  promised  to  deduce  through  the  medium  of  this 
third  proposition ;  so  that  the  reader  must  not  think  me  in  the  humour  to 
trifle  with  him,  if  this  inquiry  should  prove  longer  than  he  expected. 

And  here,  on  the  entrance,  it  will  be  no  improper  place  to  explain  mv 
meaning,  when,  in  my  first  setting  out,  I  promised  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  Jewish  revelation,  on  the  principles  of  a  religioi? 
DEIST.  Had  I  meant  no  more  by  this,  than  that  I  would  argue  m  itli 
him  on  common  principles,  I  had  only  insulted  the  reader's  understand- 
ing by  an  affected  expression,  while  I  pretended  to  make  that  peculiar 
to  my  defence,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  circumstance  common  to  all : 

*  See  note  D,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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or  had  I  meant  so  much  by  it,  as  to  imply,  that  I  would  argue  with  the 
deist  on  his  own  false  principles,  I  had  then  unreasonably  bespoke  the 
reader's  long  attention  to  a  mere  argument  ad  hominemy  which,  at  best, 
had  only  proved  the  freethinker  a  bad  reasoner ;  and  who  wants  to  be 
convinced  of  that?  but  my  point  was  not  so  much  to  show  that  the  in- 
fidel was  in  the  wrong,  as  that  the  believer  was  in  the  right  The  only 
remaining  sense  then  of  the  deist's  own  principles  is  this,  those  true  prin- 
dples  of  his,  which  because  they  are  generally  held  by  the  enemies  of 
religion,  and  almost  as  generally  rejected  by  the  friends  of  it,  have  got 
the  title  of  deistical  principles.  Such,  for  instance,  as  this*  I  am  going 
upon,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  wisdom;  and  such  as  that,  for 
the  sake  of  which  I  go  upon  it,  the  amission  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  And  these  are  the  principles  by  which 
I  promise,  in  good  time,  to  overturn  all  his  conclusions. 


END  OF  THE  FIB8T  VOLUBTE. 
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